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INTRODUCTION. 


During the fierce theological controversies that 
accompanied and followed the Keformation, while 
a judicial spirit was as yet unknown, while each 
party imagined itself the representative of abso- 
lute and necessary truth in opposition to absolutt’ 
and fatal error, and while the fluctuations of 
belief were usually attributed to direct miracu- 
lous agency, it was natural that all the causes of 
theological changes should have been sought ex- 
clusively within the circle of theology. Each 
theologian imagined that the existence of the 
opinions he denounced was fully accounted for 
by the exertions of certain evil-minded men, who 
had triumphed by means of sophistical arguments, 
aided by a judicial blindness that had been cast 
upon the deluded. His own opinions, on the 
other hand, had been sustained or revived by 
apostles raised for .the purpose, illuminated by 
special inspiration, and triumphing by the force 
of theological arguments. As long as this point 
of view continued, the positions of the theologian 
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and of the ecclesiastical historian were nearly the 
same. Each was confined to a single province, 
and each recognising a primitive faith as his ideal, 
had to indicate the successive innovations upon 
its purity. But when towards the close of the 
eighteenth century the decline of theological 
passions enabled men to discuss these matters 
in a calmer spirit, and when increased knowledge 
produced more comprehensive views, the his- 
torical standing-point was materially altered. 
It was observed that every great change of belief 
had been preceded by a great change in the in- 
tellectual condition of Europe, that the success 
of any opinion depended much less upon the 
force of its arguments, or upon the ability of its 
advocates, than upon the predisposition of society 
to receive it, and that that predisposition resulted 
from the intellectual type of the age. As men 
advance from an imperfect to a higher civilisa- 
tion, they gradually sublimate and refine their 
creed. Their imaginations insensibly detach 
themselves from those grosser conceptions and 
doctrines that were formerly most powerful, and 
they sooner or later reduce all their opinions into 
conformity with the moral and intellectual stan- 
dards which the new civilisation produces. Thus, 
long before the Reformation, the tendencies of 
the Reformation were manifest. The revival 
of Grecian learning, the developement of art, 
the reaction against the schoolmen, had raised 
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society to an elevation in which a more refined 
and less oppressive creed was absolutely essential 
to its well-being. Luther and Calvin only re- 
presented the prevailing wants^ and embodied 
them in a definite form. The pressure of the 
general intellectual influences of the time deter- 
mines the predispositions which ultimately regu- 
late the details of belief ; and though all men do 
not yield to that pressure with the same facility* 
all large bodies are at last controlled. A change 
of speculative opinions does not imply an increase 
of the data upon which those opinions rest, but a 
change of the habits of thought and mind which 
they reflect. Definite arguments are the symp- 
toms and pretexts, but seldom the causes, of the 
change. Their chief merit is to accelerate the 
inevitable crisis. They derive their force and 
efficacy from their conformity with the mental 
habits of those to whom they are addressed. 
Reasoning which in one age would make no im- 
pression whatever, in the next age is received 
with enthusiastic applause. It is one thing to 
understand its nature, but quite another to ap- 
preciate its force. 

And this standard of belief, this tone and 
habit of thought, which is the supreme arbiter of 
the opinions of successive periods, is created, not 
by the influences arising out of any one depart- 
ment of intellect, but by the combination of aU 
the intellectual and even social tendencies of the 
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age. Those who contribute most largely to its 
formation are, I believe, the philosophers. Men 
like Bacon, Descartes, and Locke have probably 
done more than any others to set the current 
of their age. They have formed a certain cast 
and tone of mind. They have introduced pe- 
culiar habits of thought, new modes of reasoning, 
new tendencies of enquiry. The impulse they 
have given to the higher literature, has been by 
that literature communicated to the more popular 
writers ; and the impress of these master-minds 
is clearly visible in the writings of multitudes 
who are totally unacquainted with their works. 
But philosophical methods, great and unquestion- 
able as is their power, form but one of the many 
influences that contribute to the mental habits 
of society. Thus the discoveries of physical 
science, entrenching upon the domain of the 
anomalous and the incomprehensible, enlarging 
our conceptions of the range of law, and reveal- 
ing the connection of phenomena that had for- 
merly appeared altogether isolated, form a habit 
of mind which is carried far beyond the limits of 
physics. Thus the astronomical discovery, that 
our world is not the centre and axis of the 
material universe, but is an inconsiderable planet 
occupying to all appearance an altogether insig- 
nificant and subordinate position, and revolving 
with many others around a sun which is itself 
but an infinitesimal point in creation, in as far as 
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it is realised by the imagination, has a vast and 
palpable influence upon our theological concep- 
tions. Thus the commercial or municipal spirit 
exhibits certain habits of thought, certain modes 
of reasoning, certain repugnances and attractions, 
which make it invariably tend to one class of 
opinions. To encourage the occupations that 
produce this spirit, is to encourage the opinions 
that are most congenial to it. It is impossible 
to lay down a railway without creating an intel- 
lectual influence. It is probable that Watt and 
Stephenson will eventually modify the opinions 
of mankind almost as profoundly as Luther or 
Voltaire. 

If these views be correct, they establish at once 
a broad distinction between the province of the 
theologian and that of the historian of opinions. 
The first confines his attention to the question 
of the truth or falsehood of particular doctrines, 
which he ascertains by examining the arguments 
upon which they rest; the second should en- 
deavour to trace the causes of the rise and fall 
of those doctrines which are to be found in the 
general intellectual condition of the age. The 
first is restricted to a single department of men- 
tal phenomena, and to those logical connec- 
tions which determine the opinions of the severe 
reasoner; the second is obliged to take a wide 
survey of the intellectual influences of the period 
he is describing, and to trace that connection of 
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oongruity which has a much greater influence 
upon the sequence of opinions than logical argu- 
ments. 

Although in the present work we are con- 
cerned only with the last of these two points of 
view, it will be necessary to consider briefly the 
possibility of their coexistence ; for this question 
involves one of the most important problems in 
history — the position reserved for the individual 
will and the individual judgment in the great 
current of general causes. 

It was a saying of Locke, that we should not 
ask whether our will is free, but whether we are 
free ; for our conception of freedom is the power 
of acting according to our will, or, in other words, 
the consciousness, when pursuing a certain course 
of action, that we might, if we had chosen, have 
pursued a different one. If, however, pushing 
our analysis still further, we ask what it is that 
determines our volition, I conceive that the 
highest principles of liberty we are capable of 
attaining are to be found in the two facts, that 
our will is a faculty distinct from our desires, 
and that it is not a mere passive thing, the direc- 
tion and intensity of which are necessarily deter- 
mined by the attraction and repulsion of pleasure 
and pain. We are conscious that we are capable 
of pursuing a course which is extremely distaste- 
ful, rather than another course which would be 
extremely agreeable ; that in doing so we are 
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making a continual and painful effort ; that every 
relaxation of that effort produces the most lively 
pleasure ; and that it is at least possible that the 
motive which induces us to pursue the path of 
self-abnegation, may be a sense of right altogether 
uninfluenced by prospects of future reward. We 
are also conscious that if our desires act power- 
fully upon our will, our will can in its turn act 
upon our desires. We can strengthen the natural 
powers of our will by steadily exerting it. We 
can diminish the intensity of our desires by 
habitually repressing them ; we can alter, by a 
process of mental discipline, the whole symmetry 
of our passions, deliberately selecting one class 
for gratification and for derelopement, and crush- 
ing and subduing the others. These considera- 
tions do not, of course, dispel the mystery which 
perhaps necessarily rests upon the subject of 
free-will. They do not solve the questions, 
whether the will can ever act without a motive, 
or what are its relations to its motives, or whether 
the desires may not sometimes be too strong 
for its most developed powers ; but they form a 
theory of human liberty which I believe to be 
the highest we can attain. He who has realised, 
on the one hand, his power of acting according 
to his will, and, on the other hand, the power of 
his will to emancipate itself from the empire of 
pain and pleasure, and to modify and control the 
current of the emotions, has probably touched 
the limits of his freedom- 
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The struggle of the will for a right motive 
against the pressure of the desires, is one of the 
chief forms of virtue ; and the relative position of 
these two influences, one of the chief measures 
of the moral standing of each individual. Some 
times, in the conflict between the will and a par- 
ticular desire, the former, either through its own 
natural strength, or through the natural weak- 
ness of its opponent, or through the process of 
mental discipline I have described, has obtained 
a supreme ascendency which is seldom or never 
seriously disturbed. Sometimes, through causes 
that are innate, and perhaps more frequently 
through causes for which we are responsible, the 
two powers exhibit almost an equipoise, and each 
often succumbs to the other. Between these two 
positions there are numerous gradations ; so that 
every cause that in any degree intensifies the 
desires, gives them in some cases a triumph over 
the will. 

The application of these principles to those 
constantly-recurring figures which moral statis- 
tics present is not diflScult. The statistician, for 
example, shows that a certain condition of tem- 
perature increases the force of a passion — or, in 
other words, the temptation to a particular vice ; 
and he then proceeds to argue, that the whole 
history of that vice is strictly regulated by at- 
mospheric changes. The vice rises into promi- 
nence with the lising temperature ; it is sustained 
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during its continuance^ it declines with its de- 
cline. Year after jear^ the same figures and the 
same variations are nearly reproduced. Investi- 
gations in the most dissimilar nations only 
strengthen the proof; and the evidence is so 
ample^ that it enables us^ within certain limits^ 
even to predict the future. The rivers that rise 
and fall with the winter torrents or the summer 
drought ; the insect life that is called into being 
by the genial spring and destroyed by the return- 
ing frost ; the aspect of vegetation, which pur- 
sues its appointed changes through the recurring 
seasons : these do not reflect more faithfuUy or 
obey more implicitly external influences, than do 
some great departments of the acts of man. 

This is the fact which statistical tables prove, 
but what is the inference to be deduced from 
them ? Not, surely, that there is no such thing 
as free-will, but, what we should have regarded 
as antecedently probable, that the degree of 
energy with which it is exerted is in different 
periods nearly the same. As long as the resis- 
tance is unaltered, the fluctuations of our desires 
determine the fluctuations of our actions. In 
this there is nothing extraordinary. It would 
be strange indeed if it were otherwise— strange 
if, the average of virtue remaining the same, or 
nearly the same, an equal amount of solicitation 
did not at different periods produce the same, or 
nearly the same, amount of compliance. The 
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fact, therefore, that there is an order and se- 
quence in the history of vice, and that influences 
altogether independent of human control con- 
tribute largely to its course, in no degree destroys 
the freedom of will, and the conclusion of the 
historian is perfectly reconcilable with the prin- 
ciples of the moralist. From this spectacle of 
regularity, we simply infer that the changes in 
the moral condition of mankind are very slow ; 
that there are periods when, certain desires being 
strengthened by natural causes, the task of the 
will in opposing them is peculiarly arduous ; and 
that any attempt to write a history of vice with- 
out taking into consideration external influences, 
would be miserably deficient. 

Again, if we turn to a different class of phe- 
nomena, nothing can be more certain to an at- 
tentive observer than that the great majority 
even of those who reason much about their 
opinions have arrived at their conclusions by a 
process quite distinct from reasoning. They 
may be perfectly unconscious of the fact, but the 
ascendency of old associations is upon them ; and, 
in the overwhelming majority of cases, men of 
the most various creeds conclude their investi- 
gations by simply acquiescing in the opinions 
they have been taught They insensibly judge 
all questions by a mental standard derived from 
education ; they proportion their attention and 
sympathy to the degree in which the facts or 
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arguments presented to them support their fore* 
gone conclusions; and they thus speedily con- 
vince themselves that the arguments in behalf of 
their hereditary opinions are irresistibly cogent, 
and the arguments against them exceedingly 
absurd. Nor are those who have diverged from 
the opinions they have been taught necessarily 
more independent of illegitimate influences. The 
love of singularity, the ambition to be thought 
intellectually superior to others, the bias of taste, 
the attraction of vice, the influence of friendship, 
the magnetism of genius, — these, and countless 
other influences into which it is needless to enter, 
all determine conclusions. The number of per- 
sons who have a rational basis for their belief is 
probably infinitesimal ; for illegitimate influences 
not only determine the convictions of those who 
do not examine, but usually give a dominating 
bias to the reasonings of those who do. But it 
would be manifestly absurd to conclude from 
this, that reason has no part or function in the 
formation of opinions. No mind, it is true, was 
ever altogether free from distorting influences; 
but in the struggle between the reason and 
the affections which leads to truth, as in the 
struggle between the will and the desires 
which leads to virtue, every effort is crowned 
with a measure of success, and innumerable 
gradations of progress are manifested. All 
that we can rightly inter is, that the process of 
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reaaoning is much more difficult than is commonly 
supposed ; and that to those who would investi- 
gate the causes of existing opinions, the study ol 
predispositions is much more important than the 
study of arguments. 

The doctrine, that the opinions of a given 
period are mainly determined by the intellectual 
condition of society, and that every great change 
of opinion is the consequence of general causes, 
simply implies that there exists a strong bias 
which acts upon all large masses of men, and 
eventually triumphs over every obstacle. The 
inequalities of civilisation, the distorting influ- 
ences arising out of special circumstances, the 
force of conservatism, and the efforts of individual 
genius, produce innumerable diversities; but a 
careful examination shows that these are but the 
eddies of an advancing stream, that the various 
systems are being all gradually modified in a 
given direction, and that a certain class of ten- 
dencies appears with more and more prominence 
in all departments of intellect Individuals 
may resist the stream ; and this power supplies 
a firm and legitimate standing»point to the 
theologian: but these efforts are too rare and 
feeble to have much influence upon the general 
course. 

To this last proposition there is, however, an 
important exception to be made in favour of men 
of genius, who are commonly at once representa- 
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tive and creative. They embody and reflect the 
tendencies of their time, but they also frequently 
materially modify them, and their ideas become 
the subject or the basis of the succeeding de- 
velopements. To trace in every great movement 
the part which belongs to the individual and the 
part which belongs to general causes, without 
exaggerating either side, is one of the most 
delicate tasks of the historian. 

What I have written will, I trust, be suflficient 
to show the distinction between the sphere of the 
historian and the sphere of the theologian. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that they have 
some points of contact; for it is impossible to 
reveal the causes that called an opinion into being 
without throwing some light upon its intrinsic 
value. It must be acknowledged, also, that there 
is a theory or method of research which would 
amalgamate the two spheres, or, to speak more 
correctly, would entirely subordinate the theo* 
logian to the historian. Those who have appre- 
ciated the extremely small influence of definite 
arguments in determining the opinions either of 
an individual or of a nation — who have perceived 
how invariably an increase of civilisation implies 
a modification of belief, and how completely the 
controversialists of successive ages are the pup- 
pets and the unconscious exponents of the deep 
under-current of their time, will feel an intense 
distrust of their unassisted reason, and will natu 
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rally look for some guide to direct their judg- 
ment. I think it must be admitted that the 
general and increasing tendency, in the present 
day, is to seek such a guide in the collective 
wisdom of mankind as it is displayed in the de- 
velopemenls of history. In other words, the way 
in which our leading thinkers, consciously or un- 
consciously, form their opinions, is by endeavour- 
ing to ascertain what are the laws that govern 
the successive modifications of belief; in what 
directions, towards what conceptions, the intellect 
of man advances with the advance of civilisation ; 
what are the leading characteristics that mark 
the belief of civilised ages and nations as com- 
pared with barbarous ones, and of the most edu- 
cated as compared with the most illiterate classes. 
This mode of reasoning may be said to resolve it- 
self into three problems. It is necessary, in the 
first place, to ascertain what are the general intel- 
lectual tendencies of civilisation. It is then 
necessary to ascertain how far those tendencies 
are connected, or, in other words, how far the 
existence of one depends upon and implies the 
existence of the others, and it is necessary, in the 
last place, to ascertain whether they have been 
accompanied by an increase or diminution of 
happiness, of virtue, and of humanity. 

My object in the present work has been, to 
trace the history of the spirit of Rationalism : by 
which I understand, not any class of definite 
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doci.rines op criticisms, but rather a certain cast 
of thought, or bias of reasoning, which has during 
the last three centuries gained a marked ascen- 
dency in Europe. The nature of this bias will 
be exhibited in detail in the ensuing pages, when 
we examine its influence upon the various forms 
of moral and intellectual developement. At 
present it will be sufficient to say, that it leads 
men on all occasions to subordinate dogmatic 
theology to the dictates of reason and of con- 
science, and, as a necessary consequence, greatly 
to restrict its influence upon life. It predisposes 
men, in history, to attribute all kinds of phe- 
nomena to natural rather than miraculous causes ; 
in theology, to esteem succeeding systems the 
expressions of the wants and aspirations of that 
religious sentiment which is planted in all men ; 
and, in ethics, to regard as duties only those 
which conscience reveals to be such. 

It is manifest that, in attempting to write the 
history of a mental tendency, some difficulties 
have to be encountered quite distinct from those 
which attend a simple relation of facts. No one 
can be truly said to understand any great system 
of belief, if he has not in some degree realised 
the point of view from which its arguments 
assume an appearance of plausibility and of co- 
gency, the habit of thought which makes its 
various doctrines appear probable, harmoniousy 
and consistent. Yet, even in the great contro- 
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versieB of the present day — even in the disputes 
between the Catholic and the Protestant, it is 
evident that very few controversialists ever suc- 
ceed in arriving at this appreciation of the opin- 
ions they are combating. But the difficulty be- 
comes far greater when our research extends over 
forms of belief of which there are no living 
representatives, and when we have not merely to 
estimate the different measures of probability 
subsisting in different societies, but have also to 
indicate their causes and their changes. To re- 
construct the modes of thought which produced 
superstitions that have long since vanished from 
among us ; to trace through the obscurity of the 
distant past that hidden bias of the imagination 
which — deeper than any strife of arguments, 
deeper than any change of creed — determines in 
each succeeding age the realised belief ; to grasp 
the principle of analogy or congruity according 
to which the conceptions of a given period were 
grouped and harmonised, and then to show how 
the discoveries of science, or the revolutions in 
philosophy, or the developements of industrial 
or political life, introduced new centres of attrac- 
tion, and made the force of analogy act in new 
directions ; to follow out the process till the period 
when conclusions the reason had once naturally 
and almost instinctively adopted seem incongru- 
ous and grotesque, and till the whole current of 
intellectual tendencies is changed: — this is the 
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task which devolves upon every one who, not 
content with relating the fluctuations of opinions, 
seeks to throw some light upon the laws that 
govern them. 

Probably, the greatest difficulty of such a pro- 
cess of investigation arises from the wide diffe- 
rence between professed and realised belief. 
When an opinion that is opposed to the age is 
incapable of modification and is an obstacle to 
progress, it will at last be openly repudiated; 
and if it is identified with any existing interests, 
or associated with some eternal truth, its rejection 
will be accompanied by paroxysms of painful 
agitation. But much more frequently civilisation 
makes opinions that are opposed to it simply ob- 
solete. They perish by indifference, not by con- 
troversy. They are relegated to the dim twilight 
land that surrounds every living faith ; the land, 
not of death, but of the shadow of death ; the 
land of the unrealised and the inoperative. 
Sometimes, too, we find the phraseology, the 
ceremonies, the formularies, the external aspect 
of some phase of belief that has long since 
perished, connected with a system that has been 
created by the wants and is thrilling with the life 
of modem civilisation. They resemble those 
images of departed ancestors, which, it is said, 
the ancient Ethiopians were accustomed to paint 
upon their bodies, as if to preserve the pleasing 
illusion that those could not be really dead whose 
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lineaments were still visible among them, and 
were still associated with life. In order to appre- 
ciate the change, we must translate these opin- 
ions into action, must examine what would be 
their eifects if fully realised, and ascertain how 
far those effects are actually produced. It is 
necessary, therefore, not merely to examine suc- 
cessive creeds, but also to study the types of 
character of successive ages. 

It only remains for me, before drawing this 
introduction to a close, to describe the method I 
have employed in tracing the influence of the 
rationalistic spirit upon opinions. In the first 
place, I have examined the history and the 
causes of that decline of the sense of the mi- 
raculous, which is so manifest a fruit of civilisa- 
tion, But it soon becomes evident that this 
movement cannot be considered by itself; for 
the predisposition in favour of miracles grows 
out of, and can only be adequately explained by, 
certain conceptions of the nature of the Supreme 
Being, and of the habitual government of the 
universe, which invariably accompany the earlier, 
or, as it may be termed, the anthropomorphic 
stage of intellectual developement. Of the 
nature of this stage we have some important 
evidence in the history of art, which is then 
probably the most accurate expression of religious 
realisations, while the history of the encroach- 
ments of physical science, upon our first notions 
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of the system of the world, goes far to explain 
its decay. Together with the intellectual move- 
ment, we have to consider a moral movement 
that has accompanied it, which has had the effect 
of diminishing the influence of fear as the motive 
of duty, of destroying the overwhelming import- 
ance of dogmatic teaching, and of establishing 
the supremacy of conscience. This progress in- 
volves many important consequences; but the 
most remarkable of all is the decay of persecu- 
tion, which, I have endeavoured to show, is in- 
dissolubly connected with a profound change in 
theological realisations. I have, in the last place, 
sought to gather fresh evidence of the operations 
of the rationalistic spirit in the great fields of 
politics and of industry. In the first, I have 
shown how the movement of secularisation has 
passed through every department of political 
life, how the progress of democracy has influenced 
and been influenced by theological tendencies, 
and how political pursuits contribute to the for- 
mation of habits of thought, which affect the 
whole circle of our judgments. In the second, 
I have traced the rise of the industrial spirit in 
Europe ; its collisions with the Church ; the pro- 
found moral and intellectual changes it effected ; 
and the tendency of the great science of political 
economy, which is its expression. 

I am deeply conscious that the present work 
can furnish at best but a meagre sketch of these 
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subjects, and that to treat them as they deserve 
would require an amount both of learning and 
of ability to which I can make no pretension. 
I shall be content if I have succeeded in detect- 
ing some forgotten link in the great chain of 
causes, or in casting a ray of light on some of 
the obscurer pages of the history of opinions. 
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CHAPTER L 

or THE DECLINING SENSE OF THE MTBAOULOUS. 


MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT. 

There is certainly no change in the history of the 
last 300 years more striking, or suggestive of more 
curious enquiries, than that which has taken place 
in the estimate of the miraculous. At present nearly 
all educated men receive an account of a miracle 
taking place in their own day, with an absolute and 
oven derisive incredulity which dispenses with all 
examination of the evidence. Although they may be 
entirely unable to give a satisfactory explanation of 
some phenomena that have taken place, they never 
on that account dream of ascribing them to super- 
natural agency, such an hypothesis being, as they 
believe, altogether beyond the range of reasonable 
discussion. Yet, a few centuries ago, there was no 
solution to which the mind of man turned more 
readily in every perplexity. A miraculous account 
was then universally accepted as perfectly credible, 
probable, and ordinary. There was scarcely a village 
or a church that had not, at some time, been the 
scene of supernatural interposition. The powers of 
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light and the powers of darkness were regarded as 
visibly struggling for the mastery. Saintly miracles, 
supernatural cures, startling judgments, visions, 
prophecies, and prodigies of every order, attested the 
activity of the one ; while witchcraft and magic, with 
all their attendant horrors, were the visible manifes- 
tations of the other. 

I propose in the present chapter to examine that 
vast department of miracles, which is comprised under 
the several names of witchcraft, magic, and sorcery. 
It is a subject which has, I think, scarcely obtained 
the position it deserves in the history of opinions, 
having been too generally treated in the spirit of the 
antiquarian, as if it belonged entirely to the past, and 
could have no voice or bearing upon the controversies 
of the present. Yet, for more than fifteen hundred 
years, it was universally believed that the Bible es- 
tablished, in the clearest manner, the reality of the 
crime, and that an amount of evidence, so varied and 
so ample as to preclude the very possibility of doubt, 
attested its continuance and its prevalence. Tlie 
clergy denounced it with all the emphasis of authority. 
The legislators of almost eveiy land enacted laws for 
its punishment. Acute judges, whose lives were 
spent in sifting evidence, investigated the question 
on countless occasions, and condemned the accused. 
Tens of thousands of victims penshed by the most 
agonising and protracted torments, without exciting 
the faintest compassion ; and, as they were for the 
most part extremely ignorant and extremely poor, 
eectarianism and avarice had but little influence on 
the subject.* Nations that were completely separated 

* The general truth of this be questioned, though there are, 
statement can scarcely, I think, undoubtedly, a few remarkable 
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by position, by interests, and by character, on this 
one question were united. In almost every province 
of Germany, but especially in those where clerical 
induence predominated, the persecution raged with a 
fearful intensity. Seven thousand victims are said 
to have been burned at Treves, six hundred by a 
single bishop in Bamberg, and nine hundred in a 
single year in the bishopric of Wurtzburg.* In 
France, decrees wore passed on the subject by the 
Parliaments of Paris, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Bheims, 
Rouen, Dijon, and Rennes, and they were all followed 


exceptions. Thus, the Templars 
were accused of sorceiy, when 
Philip the Beautifnl wished to 
confiscate their property ; and 
the heretical opinions of the 
Vaudois may possibly have had 
something to say to the trials 
at Arras, in 1459 ; and, indeed, 
the name Vauderie was at one 
time given to sorcery. There 
were, moreover, a few cases of 
obnoxious politicians and noble- 
men being destroyed on the ac- 
cusation ; and during the Com- 
monwealth there were one or 
two professional witch-finders 
m England. We have also to 
take into account some cases of 
Convent scandals, such as those 
of Gauffiridi, Grandier, and La 
Cadiire; but, when all these 
deductions have been made, the 
prosecutions for witchcraft will 
represent the action of undi- 
luted superstition more faith- 
fully than probably any others 
that could be named. Tne over- 
whelming majority of witches 
were extremely poor — they were 
Condemned by the highest and 
purest tribunals (ecclesiastical 
and lay) of the time ; and as 


heretics were then burnt with- 
out difficulty for their opinions, 
there was little temptation to 
accuse them of witchcraft, and 
besides all parties joined cor- 
dially in the persecution. Gril- 
landus, an Italian inquisitor of 
the fifteenth century, says— 
'Isti sortilegi, magici, necro- 
mantici, et similes sunt cseteris 
Chi’isti tidelibus pauperiores, 
sordidiores, viliores, et con- 
temptibiliores, in hoc mundo 
Deo permittente calamitosam 
vitam communiter peragunt, 
Deum verum infelici morto 

S erdunt et aeterni ignis incen- 
io cruciantur.* {I)e Sortilegm, 
cap. iii.) We shall see herd- 
after that witchcraft and heresy 
represent the working of the 
^ame spirit on different classes, 
and therefore usually accom- 
panied each other. 

* See the original letter 
published at Bambetg in 1657, 
quoted in Cannaert, Proc^ dea 
SorcUres^ p. 145 ; see, too, 
Wright’s Sord&jy, vol. i. p. 
186 ; Michelet, La Sorcierc, 

p. 10. 
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by a harvest of blood. At Toulouse, the seat of the 
Inquisition, four hundred j)ersoiis perished for sorcery 
at a single execution, and fifty at Don ay in a single 
year. Remy, a judge of Nancy, boasted that he had 
put to death eight hundred witches in sixteen years. 
The executions that took place at Paris in a few 
months, were, in the emphatic words of an old writer, 
* almost infinite:* ' The fugitives who escaped to 


' On French Witchcraft, eee 
Thiers’ IVaiti des Superstitions^ 
tom. i. pp. 134-136 ; Madden’s 
History of Phantasmata^ vol. i. 
pp. 306-310 ; Garinet, Histoire 
de la Ma^ie cii France (passim), 
but especially the Remonstrance 
of the Parliament of Rouen, in 
1670, against the pardon of 
witches, p. 337. Bodiu’s J)e* 
monomanie des Sorciers. The 
persecution raged with extreme 
riolence all through the south 
of France. It was a brilliant 
suggestion of De Lancre, that 
the witchcraft about Bordeaux 
might be connected with the 
number of orchards — the Devil 
being well known to have an 
especial power over apples. 
(See the passage quoted in 
Garinet, p. 176.) We have a 
fearful illustration of the tena- 
city of the belief in the fact 
that the superstition still con- 
tinues, and that blood has in 
consequence been shed during 
the pr#‘sent century in the pro- 
vinces that border on the Pyre- 
nees. In 1807t a beggar was 
seized, tortured, and burned 
alive for sorcery by the inhabi- 
tants of Mayenne. In ISoO, 
the Civil Tribunal of Tarbes 
tried a man and woman named 
Soubervie, for having caused 
the death of a woman named 


Bodoupet. They believed that 
she was a witch, and declared 
that the priest had told them 
that she was the cause of an 
illness under which the woman 
Soubervie was suffering. They 
accordingly drew Bedouret into 
a private room, held her down 
upon some burning straw, and 
placed a red-hot iron across her 
moutli. The unhappy woman 
soon died in extreme agony. 
The Soubervios confessed, and 
indeed exulted in their act. 
At their trials they obtained 
the highest possible characters. 
It was shown that they had 
been actuated solely by super- 
stition, and it was urged that 
they only followed the highest 
ecclesiastical precedents. The 
jury recommended them to 
mercy; and they were only 
sentenced to pay twenty-five 
francs a year to the husband 
of the victim, and to be im- 
prisoned for four months. (Cor- 
dier, Ligendes des Hautes Pyri- 
nies. Lourdes, 1865, pp. 79- 
88.) In the Itituel Auscitain, 
now used in the diocese of 
Tarbes, it is said — ‘ On doit 
reconnaitre que non-seulement 
il pent y avoir mais qu’il y a 
m6me quel^uefois des personnes 
ui sontv^ritablement poss^d^es 
es esprits malins.’ (Tb.p. 90.) 
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Spain were there seized and burned bj the Inquisi- 
tion. In that country the persecution spread to the 
smallest towns, and the belief was so deeply rooted 
in tho popular mind, that a sorcerer was burnt as 
late as 1780. Torquemada devoted himself to the 
extirpation of witchcraft as zealously as to the extir- 
pation of heresy, and ho wrote a book upon the 
enormity of the crime.* In Flanders the persecution 
of witches raged through the whole of the sixteenth 
and the greater part of tho seventeenth centuries, and 
every variety of torture was employed in detecting 
the criminals.* In Italy a thousand persons were 
executed in a single year in the province of Como ; 
and in other parts of tho country, the severity of the 
inquisitors at last created an absolute rebellion.* 
The same scenes were enacted in the wild valleys of 
Switzerland and of Savoy. In Geneva, which was 
tlien ruled by a bishop, five hundred alleged witches 
were executed in tliree months ; forty-eight wore 


* Lloreiito, Ilistorf/ of the 
Inquisition (English Transla- 
tion), pp. 129-142. Amongst 
other cases, more than thirty 
women were burnt at Cnlha- 
horra, in 1507. A Spanish 
monk, named Castanaga, seem.s 
to have ventured to question 
the justice of the executions as 
early as 1529 (p. 131). See 
also Garinet, p. 176; Madden, 
vol. i. pp. 311-'315. Toledo 
was supposed to be the head- 
quarters cf the magicians — 
probably because, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, mathe- 
matics, which were constantly 
confounded with magic, flou- 
rished there more than in any 
other part in Europe. Naude, 


ApO( ogiepour lea GrandeHommee 
smipi^onnez de Magie (Paris, 
1625), pp. 81, 82. See also 
Buckle’s History of Civilisatwn^ 
vol.i. p. 334, note, and Simancas, 
De Catholicis Iiistitutionihus, 
pp. 463-468. 

* See a curious collection of 
dooumenta on the subject by 
Cannaert, Proces des Sorcihea 
in Belgique (Gand, 1847). 

• Spina, .Ds 1522), 
cap. xii. ; Thiers, vol. i. p. 138 ; 
Madden, vol. i. 305. Peter the 
Martyr, whom Titian has im- 
mortalised, seems to have been 
one of the most strenuous of 
the persecutors. Spina, ApoL 
c. ix. 
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burnt at Constaricc or Ravens burg, and eighty in the 
little town of Valery, in Savoy.* In 1670, seventy 
persons were condemned in Sw’eden,^ and a large 
proportion of them were burnt. And these are only 
a few of the more salient events in that long series 
of persecutions which extended over almost eveiy 
country, and continued for centuries with unabated 
fury. The Chui*ch of Rome proclaimed in every way 
that was in her power the reality and the continued 
existence of the crime. She strained every nerve to 
stimulate the persecution. She taught by all her 
organs that to spare a witch was a direct insult to 
the Almighty, and to her ceaseless exertions is to be 
attributed by far the greater proportion of the blood 
that was shed. In 1484, Pope Innocent VIII. issued 
a bull, which gave a fearful impetus to the persecu- 
tion, and he it was who commissioned the Inquisitor 
Sprenger, whose book was long the recognised manual 
on the subject, and who is said to have condemned 
hundreds to death every year. Similar bulls were 
issued by Julius II. in 1504, and by Adrian VI. in 
1523. A long series of Provincial Councils asserted 
the existence of sorcery, and anathematised those 


* Madden, vol.i. pp..303,304. 
Michelet, La Sorci^e, p. 206. 
Sprenger ascribes Tail’s shot 
to the assistance of the devil. 
Mall. Mai. (Pars ii. c. xvi.) 
Savoy has always been espe- 
cially subject to those epi- 
demics of madness which were 
once ascribed to witches, and 
Boguet noticed that the prin- 
cipal wizards he had burnt 
were hrom that country. An 
extremely curious account of a 
recent epidemic of this kind in 


a little village called Morzines 
will be found in the Jielaiion 
sur une £)pidimie d'Hysihro- 
JDSTnonopatme en 1861, par le 
Doctcur A. Constans (Paris, 
1863). Two French writers, 
Allan Kardec and Mirville, 
have maintained this epidemic 
to be supematuraL 
* Compare Plancey, Diet, 
iv/emal, article hlokula ; 
Hutchinson on Witchcrqft^ p. 
65 ; Madden, vol. i. p. 854. 
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who resorted to it. * Tho universal practice of the 
Church was to place magic and sorcery among the 
reserved cases, and at Prones, to declare magicians 
and sorcerers excommunicated;’' and a form of exor- 
cism was solemnly inserted in the ritual. Almost all 
the great works that weio written in favour of the 
executions wore written by ecclesiastics. Almost all 
the lay works on the same side were dedicated to and 
sanctioned by ecclesiastical dignitaries. Ecclesias- 
tical tribunals condemned thousands to death, and 
countless bishops exerted all their influence to mul- 
tiply tho victims. In a word, for many centuries it 
was universally believed, that tho continued existence 
of witchcraft formed an integral part of the teaching 
of the Church, and that the persecution that raged 
through Europe was supported by the whole stress 
of her infallibility.* 

Such was tho attitude of tho Church of Rome with 


* Thiers, Swpctst, vol. i. 
p. 142. 

* For ample evidouce of the 
teaching of Catholicism on the 
subject, see Madden’s History 
of jphant, vol. i. 234-248; 
Des Mousseaux, J^atxqucs des 
Dhnona (Paris, 1854), p. 174- 
177 ; Thiers’ Superst. tom. i. 
pp. 138-163. The two last- 
mentioned writers were ardent 
Catholics. Thiers, who wrote 
in 1678 (I have used the Paris 
edition of 1741), was a very 
learned and moderate theo- 
logian, and wrote under the 
approbation of ‘ tho doctors in 
the faculty of Paris : ’ he says 
— ‘ On ne s<jaiiroit nier qu'il y 
ait des magicians ou des soroiers 
(car ces deux mots se prennent 
ordinairement dans la m4me 


signification) sans coiitredire 
visiblement les saintos lettres, 
la tradition sacr^e et profane, 
les lois canoniques et civiles et 
Fexp^rienco de tons los slides, 
et sans rejeter avec impudence 
fautorit^ irrefragable et infail- 
lible do I’Egliso qui lance si 
sou vent les foudres de I’excom- 
munication contr’ eux dans ses 
Prunes ’ (p. 132). So also 
Garinet — ’ Tons les conciles, 
tons les synodes, qui se tinrent 
dans les seize premiers si^cles 
de r^glise s’^lOvent contro les 
sorciers; tons les ^crivains ec- 
cUsiastiques les condamnent 
avec plus ou moins de s4v6rit6’ 
(p. 26). The bull of Innocent 
Vni, is prefixed to the Malleus 
Malifieairum, 
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reference to this subject, but on this ground the 
Reformers had no conflict with their opponents. The 
credulity which Luther manifested on all matters 
connected with diabolical intervention, was amazing, 
even for his age ; and, when speaking of witchcraft, 
his language was emphatic and unhesitating. *I 
would have no compassion on these witches,* he ex- 
claimed, ‘ I would bum them all ! * > In England the 
establishment of the Reformation was the signal for 
an immediate outburst of the superstition ; and there, 
as elsewhere, its decline was represented by the clergy 
as the direct consequence and the exact measure of 
the progress of rehgious scepticism. In Scotland, 
where the Reformed ministers exercised greater in- 
fluence than in any other country, and where the 
witch tidals fell almost entirely into their hands, the 
persecution was proportionately atrocious. Probably 
the ablest defender of the belief was Glanvil, a clergy, 
man of the English Establishment ; and one of the 
most influential was Baxter, the greatest of the Puri- 
tans. It spread, with Puritanism, into the New World ; 
and the executions in Massachusetts form one of the 
darkest pages in the history of America. The greatest 
religious leader of the last centuiy* was among the 
latest of its supporters. 

If we ask why it is that the world has rejected 
what was once so universally and so intensely be- 
lieved, why a narrative of an old woman who had 
been seen riding on a broomstick, or who was proved 
to have transformed herself into a wolf, and to have 

1 Colloquia de fascinatiom- 126, 127. Calvin, also, when 
bus. For the notions of Me- remodelling the laws of Goneva, 
lancthon on these subjects, see left those on witchcraft intact 
Baxter’s World of Spirits » pp. * Wesley, 
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aevoured the flocks of her neighbours, is deemed so 
entirely incredible, most persons would probably be 
unable to give a very definite answer to the question. 
It is not because we have examined the evidence and 
found it insufficient, for the disbelief always pre- 
cedes, when it does not prevent, examination. Tt is 
rather because the idea of absurdity is so strongly 
attached to such narratives, that it is difficult even 
to consider them with gi’avity. Yet at one time no 
such improbability was felt, and hundreds of persons 
have been burnt simply on the two grounds I have 
mentioned. 

When so complete a change takes place in public 
opinion, it may be ascribed to one or other of two 
causes. It may be the result of a controversy which 
has conclusively settled the question, establishing to 
the satisfaction of all parties a clear preponderance 
of argument or fact in favour of one opinion, and 
making that opinion a truism which is accepted by 
all enlightened men, even though they have not 
themselves examined the evidence on which it rests. 
Thus, if any one in a company of ordinarily educated 
persons were to deny the motion of the earth, or the 
circulation of the blood, his statement would be 
received mth derision, tliough it is probable that 
some of his audience would be unable to demonstrate 
the first truth, and that very few of them could give 
sufficient reasons for the second. They may not 
themselves be able to defend their position ; but they 
are aware that, at certain known peiiods of history, 
controversies on those subjects took place, and that 
known writers then brought forward some definite 
arguments or experiments, which were ultimately 
accepted by the whole learned world as rigid and 
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conclusive demonstrations. It is possible, also, for 
as complete a change to be effected by what is called 
the spirit of the age. The general intellectual ten- 
dencies pervading the literature of a century pro- 
foundly modify the character of the public mind. 
They form a new tone and habit of thought. They 
alter the measure of probability. They create new 
attractions and new antipathies, and they eventually 
cause as absolute a rejection of certain old opinions 
as could bo produced by the most cogent and 
definite arguments. 

That the disbelief in witchcraft is to bo attributed 
to tliis second class of influences ; that it is the 
result, not of any series of definite arguments, or of 
new discoveries, but of a gradual, insensible, yet 
profound modification of the habits of thought pre- 
vailing in Europe; that it is, thus, a direct conse- 
quence of the progress of civilisation, and of its 
influence upon opmions ; must be evident to any one 
who impartially investigates the question. If we 
ask what new arguments wore discovered during the 
decadence of the belief, we must admit that they 
wore quite inadequate to account for the change. 
All that we can say of the unsatisfactory nature of 
confessions under torture, of the insttinces of impos- 
ture that were occasionally discovered, of the ma.. 
lioious motives that may have actuated some of the 
accusers, might have been said during the darkest 
periods of the middle ages. The multiplication of 
books and the increase of knowledge can have added 
nothing to these obvious arguments. Those who 
lived when the evidences of witchcraft existed in 
provision, and attracted the attention of all classes, 
and of all grades of intellect, must surely have been 
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as competent judges as ourselves, if tlie question was 
merely a question of evidence. The gradual cessa- 
tion of the accusations was the consequence, and not 
the cause, of the scepticism. The progress of medi- 
cal knowledge may have had considerable influence 
on the private opinions of some writers on the sub- 
ject, but it was never influential upon the public 
mind, or made the battle ground of the controversy. 
Indeed, the philosophy of madness is mainly due to 
Pinel, who wrote long after the superstition had 
vanished ; and even if witchcraft had been treated as 
a disease, tkis would not have destroyed the belief 
that it was Satanic, in an age when all the more 
stai-tling diseases were deemed supeimatural, and 
when theologians maintained that Satan frequently 
acted by the employment of natural laws. One dis- 
covery, it is true, was made during the discussion, 
which attracted great attention, and was much in- 
sisted on by the opponents of the laws against 
sorcery. It was, that the word translated ‘ wntch ’ 
in the Levitical condemnation may be translated 
‘poisoner.’' This discovery in itself is, however, 
obviously insufficient to account for the change. It 
does not affect the enormous mass of evidence of the 
workings of witchcraft, which was once supposed to 
have placed the belief above the possibility of doubt. 
It does not affect such passages as the history of the 
witch of Endor, or of the demoniacs in the New 
Testament, to which the believers in witchcraft 
triumphantly appealed. Assuming the existence of 
witches — assuming that there were really certain 

' This was first, I boliove, other side of the question was 
asserted by AVier. In England supjwrted on the Continent by 
it was much maintained during IMin, and in England by 
the reign of Charles II. The Cllanvil, More, Casaubon, 
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persons wlio were constantly engaged in inflicting, 
by diabolical agency, every form of evil on tboir 
neighbours, and whose machinations destroyed count- 
less lives — there can be no doubt that these persons 
should bo punished with death, altogether ii’respec- 
tively of any distinct command. The truth is, that 
the existence of witchcraft was disbelieved before 
the scriptural evidence of it was questioned. A dis- 
belief in ghosts and witches was one of the most 
prominent characteristics of scepticism in the seven- 
teenth century. At first it was nearly confined to 
men who were avowedly freethinkers, but gradually 
it spread over a wider circle, and included almost all 
the educated, with the exception of a large proper* 
tion of the clergy. This progress, however, was not 
efiected by any active propagandism. It is not 
identified with any great book or with any famous 
writer. It was not the triumph of one series of 
arguments over another. On the contrary, no facts 
are more clearly established in the literature of 
witchcraft than that the movement was mainly 
silent, unargumentative, and insensible; that men 
came gradually to disbelieve in witchcraft, because 
they came gradually to look upon it as absurd ; and 
that this new tone of thought appeared, first of all, 
in those who were least subject to theological in- 
fluences, and soon spread through the educated laity, 
and last of all took possession of the clergy. 

It may be stated, I believe, as an invariable truth, 
that, whenever a religion which rests in a great mea- 
sure on a system of terrorism, and which paints in 
dark and forcible colours the misery of men and the 
power of evil spirits, is intensely realised, it will en- 
gender the belief in witchcraft or magic. The panic 
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which its teachings will create, will overbalance the 
faculties of multitudes. The awful images of evil 
jipirits of superhuman power, and of untiring malig- 
nity, wall continually haunt the imagination. They will 
blend with the illusions of age or sorrow or sickness, 
and will appear with an especial vividness in the 
more alarming and unexplained phenomena of nature. 

This consideration will account for the origin of the 
conception of magic in those ages when belief is 
almost exclusively the work of the imagination. At 
a much later period, the same vivid realisation of 
diabolical presence will operate powerfully on the 
conclusions of the reason. We have now passed so 
completely out of the modes of thought which pre- 
dominated in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and we are so firmly convinced of the unreality of 
witchcraft, that it is only by a strong effort of the 
imagination that we can realise the position of the 
defenders of the belief. Yet it is, I think, difficult 
to examine the subject with impartiality, without 
coming to the conclusion that the historical evidence 
establishing the reality of witchcraft is so vast and 
so varied, that nothing but our overwhelming sense 
of its antecedent improbability and our modem ex- 
perience of the manner in which it has faded away 
under the influence of civilisation can justify us in 
despising it. The defenders of the belief, who were 
often men of great and distinguished talent, main- 
tained that there was no fact in all history more fully 
attested, and that to reject it would be to strike at 
the root of all historical evidence of the miraculous. 
The belief implied the continual occurrence of acts of 
the most extraordinary and impressive character, and 
of sucjb a nature as to fall strictly within human cog- 
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niBance. The Bubjeofc, as we have seen, was examined 
in tens of thousands of cases, in almost every country 
in Europe, by tribunals which included the acutest 
lawyers and ecclesiastics of the age, on the scene and 
at the time when the alleged acts had taken place, 
and with the assistance of innumerable sworn wit- 
nesses. The judges had no motive whatever to de- 
sire the condemnation of the accused ; and, as con- 
viction would be followed by a fearful death, they 
had the strongest motives to exercise their power 
with caution and deliberation. The whole force of 
public opinion was directed constantly and earnestly 
to the question for many centuries ; and, although 
there was some controversy concerning the details of 
witchcraft, the fact of its existence was long consi- 
dered undoubted. The evidence is essentially cumu- 
lative. Some cases may be explained by monomania, 
others by imposture, others by chance coincidences, 
and others by optical delusions ; but, when we con- 
sider the multitudes of strange statements that were 
sworn and registered in legal documents, it is very 
difficult to frame a general rationalistic explanation 
which will not involve an extreme improbability. In 
our own day, it may be said with confidence, that it 
would be altogether impossible for such an amount 
of evidence to accumulate round a conception which 
had no substantial basis in fact. The ages in which 
witchcraft flourished were, it is true, grossly credu- 
lous ; and to this fact we attribute the belief, yet we 
do not reject their testimony on all matters of secular 
history. If wo considered witchcraft probable, a 
hundredth part of the evidence we possess would 
have placed it beyond the region of doubt. If it 
were a natural but a very improbable faff, our reluct- 
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ance to believe it would have been completely stifled 
by the multiplicity of the proofs. 

Now, it is evident that the degree of improbability 
we attach to histories of witches, will depend, in a 
great measure, upon our doctiine concerning evil 
spirits, and upon the degree in which that doctrine is 
realised. If men believe that invisible beings, of 
superhuman power, restless activity, and intense 
malignity, are pei’petually haunting the world, and 
directing all their energies to the temptation and the 
persecution of mankind ; if they believe that, in past 
ages, these spirits have actually governed the bodily 
functions of men, worked miracles, and foretold fo- 
tiire events, — if all this is believed, not with the dull 
and languid assent of custom, but with an intensely 
realised, living, and operative assurance; if it pre- 
sents itself to the mind and imagination as a vivid 
truth, exercising that influence over the reason, and 
occupying that prominence in the thoughts of men, 
which its importance w’^ould demand, the antecedent 
improbability of witchcraft would appear far less 
than if this doctrine was rejected or was unrealised 
When, therefore, we find a growing disposition to re- 
ject every history which involves diabolical interven- 
tion as intrinsically absard, independently of any 
examination of the evidence on which it rests, we 
may infer from this fact the declining realisation of 
the doctrine of evil spirits. 

These two considerations will serve, I think, to 
explain the history of witchcmfb, and also to show 
its great significance and importance as an index of 
the course of civilisation. To follow out the subject 
mio details would require a far greater space than I 
can assign to it, but I hope to be able to show, sufii- 
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ciently, what have been the leading phases through 
which the belief has passed. 

In the ruder forms of savage life, we find the belief 
in witchcraft universal ; * and accompanied, in most 
instances, by features of peculiar atrocity. The rea- 
son of this is obvious. Terror is everywhere the be- 
ginning of religion. The phenomena which impress 
themselves most forcibly on the mind of the savage 
are not those which enter manifestly into the se- 
quence of natural laws and which are productive of 
most beneficial effects, but those which are disastrous 
and apparently abnormal. Gratitude is less vivid than 
fear, and the smallest apparent infraction of a natural 
law produces a Ueeper impression than the most sub- 
lime of its ordinary operations. When, therefore, the 
more startHng and terrible aspects of nature are pre- 
sented to his mind ; when the more deadly forms of 
disease or natural convulsion desolate his land, the 
savage derives from these things an intensely realised 
perception of diabolical presence. In the darkness of 
the night ; amid the yawning chasms and the wild 
echoes of the mountain gorge ; under the blaze of 
the comet, or the solemn gloom of the eclipse ; when 
famine has blasted the land; when the earthquake 
and the pestilence have slaughtered their thousands ; 
in every form of disease which refracts and distorts 
the reason ; in all that is strange, portentous, and 
deadly, he feels and cowers before the supernatural. 
Completely exposed to all the influences of nature, 
and completely ignorant of the chain of sequence 
that unites its various parts, he lives in continual 
dread of what he deems the direct and isolated acts 

^ On the universality of the of History, b. viii. c. 2 ; Maury, 
belief, see Herder, Philosophy Histoire de la Magie passim 
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of evil spirits. Feeling them continually near him, 
he will naturally endeavour to enter into communion 
with them. He will strive to propitiate them with 
gifts. If some great calamity has fallen upon him, 
or if some vengeful passion has mastered his reason, 
he will attempt to invest himself with their authority; 
and his excited imagination will soon persuade him 
that he has succeeded in his desire. If his abilities 
and his ambition place him above the common level, 
he will find in this belief the most ready path to 
power. By professing to hold communion with and 
to control supernatural beings, he can exercise an 
almost boundless influence over those about him ; and, 
among men who are intensely predisposed to believe 
in the supernatural, a very Utile dexterity or ac- 
quaintance with natural laws will support his preten- 
sioDS. By convertiug the terror which some great 
calamity has produced into anger against an alleged 
sorcerer, he can at the same time take a signal ven- 
geance upon those who have offended him, and in. 
crease the sense of his own importance. Those whose 
habits, or appearance, or knowledge, separate them 
from the multitude, will be naturally suspected of 
communicating with evil spirits ; and this suspicion 
will soon become a certainty, if any mental disease 
should aggravate their peculiarities. In this manner 
the influences of ignorance, imagination, and impos. 
ture will blend and co-operate in creating a belief in 
witchcraft, and in exciting a hatred against those 
who are suspected of its practice, commensurate with 
the terror they inspire. 

In a more advanced stage of civilisation, the fear 
of witches will naturally fade, as the habits of arti- 
ficial life remove men from those influences which act 
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upon the imagination, and as increasing knowledge 
explains some of the more alarming phenomena of 
nature. The belief, however, that it is possible, by 
supernatural agency, to inflict evil upon mankind, 
was general in ancient Greece and Rome ; and St, 
Augustine assures us that all the sects of pliilosophers 
admitted it, with the exception of the Epicureans, 
who denied the existence of evil spirits. The Decem- 
virs passed a law condemning magicians to death. 
A similar law was early enacted in Greece ; and, in 
the days of Demosthenes, a sorceress named Lamia 
was actually executed.* The philosophy of Plato, by 
greatly aggrandising the sphere of the spiritual, did 
much to foster the belief ; and we find that when- 
ever, either before or after the Christian era, that 
philosophy has been in the ascendant, it has been 
accompanied by a tendency to magic. Besides this, 
the ancient civilisations were never directed earnestly 
to the investigation of natural phenomena ; and the 
piogress made in this respect was, in consequence, 
veiy small. On the whole, however, the persecution 
seems to have been, in those countries, almost en- 
tirely free from religious fanaticism. The magician 
was punished because he injui*ed man, and not be- 
cause he offended God. 

In one respect, during the later period of Pagan 
Rome, the laws against magic seem to have revived, 
and to have taken a somewhat difierent form, with- 
out, however, representing any phase of a religious 
movement, but simply a political requirement. 
Under the liead of magic were comprised some astro- 
logical and other methods of foretelling the future ; 
and it was found that these practices had a strong 

* Uiiusaiin-s. 
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tendency to foster conspiracies against tbe empei*ors. 
The soothsayer often assured persons that they were 
destined to assume the purple, and in that way 
stimulated them to rebellion. By casting the horo- 
scope of the reigning emperor, he had ascertained, 
according to the popular belief, the period in which 
the goTemment might be assailed with most prospect 
of success ; and had thus proved a constant cause of 
agitation. Some of the forms of magic had also 
been lately imported into the empire from Greece, 
and were therefore repugnant to the conservative 
spirit that was dominant. Several of the emperors, 
in consequence, passed edicts against the magicians, 
which were executed with considerable though some- 
what spasmodic energy.* But although magicians 
were occasionally persecuted, it is not to be inferred 
from this that everything that was comprised under 
the name of magic was considered morally wrong. 
On the contrary, many of the systems of divination 
formed an integral part of religion. Some of the 
more public modes of foretelling the future, such as 
the oracles of the gods, were still retained and 
honoured; and a law, which made divination con- 
cerning the future of the emperor high treason, shows 
clearly the spirit in which the others were sup- 
pressed. The emperors desired to monopolise the 
knowledge of the future, and consequently drew 
many astrologers to their courts, while they banished 
them from other parts of the kingdom.* They were 
so far from attaching the idea of sacrilege to prac- 

‘ This very ohscure branch learned and able work, from 
of the subject has been most which I hare denred groat 
admirably treated by Maury, assistance. 
ni^tnire de h (Paris, * Maur;)*, ch. iv. 

1300), pp.7S-«6. An extremely 
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fcicos wMcli enabled them to foretell coming events, 
that Marcus Aurelius and Julian, who were both 
passionately attached to their religion, and who were 
among the best men who have ever sat upon a 
throne, were among the most ardent of the patrons 
of the magicians. 

Such was the somewhat anomalous position of the 
magicians in the last days of Pagan Rome, and it 
acquires a great interest from its bearing on the 
policy of the Christian emperors. 

When the Christians were first scattered through 
the Roman empire, they natui'ally looked upon this 
question with a very different spirit from that of the 
heathen. Inspired by an intense religious enthu- 
siasm, which they were nobly sealing with their 
blood, they thought much less of the civil than of 
the religious consequences of magic, and sacrilege 
seemed much more terrible in their eyes than anar- 
chy. Their position, acting upon some of their dis- 
tinctive doctrines, had filled them with a sense of 
Satanic presence, which must have shadowed every 
portion of their belief, and have predisposed them to 
discover diabolical influence in every movement of the 
pagan. The fearful conception of eternal punish- 
ment, adopted in its most material form, had flashed 
with its full intensity upon their minds. They 
believed that this was the destiny of all who wore 
beyond the narrow circle of their Church, and that 
their persecutors were doomed to agonies of especial 
poignancy. The whole world was divided between 
the kingdom of God and the kingdom of Satan. 
The persecuted Church represented the first, the 
persecuting world the second. In every scoff that 
was directed against their creed, in eveiy edict that 
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menaced their persons, in every interest that opposed 
their progress, they perceived the direct and imme- 
diate action of the devil. They found a great and 
ancient religion subsisting around them. Its gor- 
geous rites, its traditions, its priests, and its miracles, 
had pre-occupied the public mind, and presented 
what seemed at first an insuperable barrier to their 
mission. In this religion they saw the especial 
workmanship of tlie devil, and their strong predis- 
position to interpret every event by a miraculous 
standard persuaded them that all its boasted prodi- 
gies were real. Nor did they find any difficulty in 
explaining them. The world they beheved to be full 
of malignant demons, who had in all ages persecuted 
and deluded mankind. From the magicians of 
Egypt to the demoniacs of the New Testament, their 
power had been continually manifested. In the 
chosen land they could only persecute and afflict ; 
but, among the heathen, they possessed supreme 
power, and were universally worshipped as divine. 

This doctrine, which was the natural consequence 
of the intellectual condition of the age, acting upon 
the belief in evil spirits, and upon the scriptural 
accounts of diabolical intervention, had been still 
further strengthened by those Platonic theories which, 
in their Alexandrian form, had so profoundly influ- 
enced the eaily teachings of the Church.^ According 
to these theories, the immediate objects of the de- 
votions of the pagan world were subsidiary spirits of 
finite power and imperfect morality — angels, or, as 

* On the doctrine of the on the Platonic theory, which 
demons, in its relation to occupies the greater part of the 
heathen worship, see the chap- eighth book of the Ik Cimtati 
ter on Neo-Platonism in Maury, Dei, 
and the curious argument bas^ 
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kbey were then called, demons — who acted the part 
of mediators ; and who, by the permission of the 
snpreme and inaccessible Deity, regulated the religious 
government of mankind. In this manner a compro- 
mise was effected between monotheism and polytheism. 
The religion of the state was true and lawful, but it 
was not irreconcilable with pure theism. The Chris- 
tians had adopted this conception of subsidiary spirits ; 
but they maintained them to be not the willing 
agents, but the adversaries, of the Deity ; and the 
word demon, which, among the pagans, signified 
only a spirit below the level of a Divinity, among 
the Christians signified a devil. 

This notion seems to have existed in the very 
earliest period of Christianity; and, in the second 
century, we find it elaborated with moat minute and 
detailed care. Tertullian, who wrote in that century, 
assures us that the world was full of these evil spirits, 
whose influence might be descried in every portion 
of the pagan creed. Some of them belonged to that 
band of rebels who had been precipitated with Satan 
into the abyss. Others were the angels who, in the 
antedilnvian world, had become attached to the 
daughters of men ; and who, having taught them to 
dye wool, and to commit the still more fearful offence 
of painting their faces, had been justly doomed to 
eternal suffering.* Those were now seeking in every 

* De Cultu Feeminarum, lib. i. were attached to the antedilu- 
». 2. This curious notion is vians were possibly devils — 
given on the authority of the incubi, as they were called— 
prophecy of Enoch, which was and that the word angel in the 
thought by some — and Tertul- writings attributed to Enoch, 
lian seems to have inclined to and in all parts of Scripture, 
their opinion — to be authorita- signifying only messenger, may 
tire Scripture. St. Augustine be applied to any spirit, good 
suggests that the * angels’ who or bad {De Civ, Dei, lib. xv. 
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way to tliwarb the purposes of the Almighty, and 
their especial delight was to attract to themselves the 
worship which was duo to Him alone. Hot only the 
more immoral deities of heathenism, not only suon 
divinities as Venus, or Mars, or Mercury, or Pluto, but 
also those who appeared the most pure, were literall;f 
and undoubtedly diabolical. Minerva, the personifi. 
cation of wisdom, was a devil, and so was Diana, the 
type of chastity, and so was Jupiter, the heathen 
conception of the Most High. The spiidts who were 
worshipped under the names of departed heroes, and 
who were supposed to have achieved so many acts of 
splendid and philanthropic heroism, were all devils 
who had assumed the names of the dead. The same 
condemnation was passed upon those bright creations 
of a poetic fancy, the progenitors of the medieval 
fairies, the nymphs and diyads who peopled every 
grove and hallowed every stream.^ The air was filled 
with unholy legions,* and the traditions of every land 
were replete with their exploits. The immortal lamp, 
which burnt with an unhiding splendour in the tem- 
ple of Venus; the household gods that were ti'ans- 
ported by invisible hands through the air ; the miracles 
which clustered so thickly around the vestal virgins, 
tlie 01‘aciilar shrines, and the centres of Roman power, 

cap. 23). This rule of inter- Ppissy, for the preservation 
protation had, as "we shall see, of the nuns from their power 
an important influence on the (Dos Mousseaux, Pratiques dtM 
later theology of witchcraft. Bhnons, p. 81). 

* Much the same notions * One sect of heretics of the 
were long after lield about fourth century — the Messalians 
the fairies. A modern French —went so far as to make spit- 
writer states, that till near the ting a religious exercise, in 
middle of the eighteenth cen* hopes of thus casting out the 
tury, a mass w^as annually devils they inhaled. (Maury, 
celebrated in the Abbey of p. 317.) 
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were all attestations of their presence. Under the 
aamos of Sy Ivans and Fauns, and Dusii, they had not 
only frequently appeared among mankind, but had 
made innumerable women the objects of their passion 
This fact was so amply attested, that it appears im- 
pudence to deny it.' Persons possessed with devils 


* ‘Hoc negate impudontise 
▼ideatup* <St. Aug. De Civ. Dei^ 
lib. XV. cap. 23). The Saint, 
however, proceeds to say, ‘ Non 
hie aliqiiid audeo tomere defi- 
Hire,' See also Justin Martyr, 
Ap. c. V. The Slime notion was 
perpetuated through the suc- 
ceeding ages, and marriage 
with devils was long one of 
the most ordinary accusations 
in the witch trials. The devils 
who appeared in the female 
form were generally called 
succubi; those who appeared 
like men, incubi (though this 
distinction was not always pre- 
served). The former were com- 
paratively rare, but Bodin 
mentions a priest who had 
commerce with one for more 
than forty years, and another 
priest who found a faithful 
mistress in a devil for half a 
century : they were both burnt 
alive {pemonomanie des Sor~ 
eiers, p. 107). Luther was a 
firm believer in this intercourse 
(Ibid), The incubi were much 
more common; and liundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of women 
have been burnt on account 
of the belief in them. It 
was observed that they had a 
peculiar attachment to women 
with beautiful hair; and it was 
an old Catholic belief that 
St. Paul alluded to this in 
that somewhat curious pnssage. 


in which he exhorts women 
to cover their heads because 
of the * angels ' (Spreriget, 
Mall, Mai. Pars i. Qiuest. 4 ; 
and Pars ii. Quoest. 2). The 
incubigenerallyhadnocnildren, 
but there were some excep- 
tions to this rule, for Nider 
the inquisitor assures us that 
the island of Cyprus was en- 
tirely peopled by their sons 
(Mall. Maliji. p. 622), and a 
similar parentage was ascribed 
to the Huns. The ordinary 
phenomenon of nightmare, as 
the name imports, was asso- 
ciated with this belief (see a 
curious passage in Bodin, p. 
109). The Dusii, whose ex- 
ploits St. Augustine mentions, 
were Celtic spirits, and are the 
origin of our ‘ Deuce ’ (Maury, 
p. 189). For the much more 
cheerful views of the Cabalists, 
and other secret societies of 
the middle ages, concerning 
the intercourse of philosophers 
with sylphs, salamanders, &c., 
see that very curious and 
amusing book, Le Comte de 
GahaliSt ou Entretime mr les 
Sciences secrUes (Paris, 1671). 
Lilith, the first wife of Adam, 
concerning whom the Rabbini- 
cal traditions are so full, who 
was said to suck the blood of 
infants, and from whose name 
the word lullaby (Lili Abil is 
supposed by some to have been 
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were constantly liberated by tbe Christians, and 
tombs of tbe exorcists have been discovered in tbe 
catacombs. If a Christian in any respect deviated 
from tbe path of duty, a visible manifestation of tbe 
devil sometimes appeared to terrify him. A Christian 
lady, in a fit of thoughtless dissipation, went to tbe 
theatre, and at the theatre she became possessed 
with a devil. The exorcist remonstrated with the 
evil spirit on the presumption of its act. The devil 
replied apologetically, that it had found the woman 
in its house.* The rites of paganism had in some 
degree pervaded all departments of life, and all were 
therefore tainted with diabolical influence. In the 
theatre, in the circus, in the market-place, in all the 
public festivals, there waa something which manifested 
their presence. A Christian soldier, on one occasion, 
refused even to wear a festal crown, because laurels 
had been originally dedicated to Bacchus and Venus; 
and endured severe punishment rather than comply 
with the custom. Much discussion was elicited by 
the transaction, but Tertullian wrote a treatise* 
maintaining that the martyr had only complied with 
his strict duty. 


derived, was long regiirded as 
the queen of the succubi (Plau- 
eey, Diet, inf.f art. Lilith). 
The Greeks believed that night- 
mare resulted from the presence 
of a demon named Ephialtes. 

• Tertullian, De SpectaculiSf 
ea.i>. xxvi. Another woman, 
this writer assures us, having 
gene to see an actor, dreamed 
all the following night of a 
winding-sheet, and heard the 
actor’s name ringing, with 
frightful reproache.s, in her 


ears. To pass to a much later 
period, St. Gregory the Great, 
in the sixth century, mentions 
a nun who, when walking in a 
garden, began to eat without 
making the sign of the cross. 
She had bitter cause to repent 
of her indecent haste, for she 
immediately swallowed a devil 
in a lettuce {Dialogic lib. i. c. 4). 
The whole passage, which is 
rather long for quotation, is ex- 
tremely curious. 

* De CoronA. 
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Tlio terror which such a doctrine must have spread 
among the em'ly Christians may be easily conceived. 
They seemed to breathe an atmosphere of miracles. 
Wherever they turned they were surrounded and be- 
leaguered by malicious spirits, who were perpetually 
manifesting their presence by supernatural acts. 
Watchful fiends stood beside every altar ; they min- 
gled with every avocation of life, and the Christians 
were the special objects of their hatred. All this was 
universally believed ; and it was realised with an 
intensity which, in this secular age, we can scarcely 
conceive. It was realised as men realise religious 
doctrines, when they have devoted to them tho un- 
divided energies of their lives, and when their faith 
has been intensified in the furnace of persecution. 

Tho bearing of this view upon the conception of 
magic is very obvious. Among the more civilised 
pagans, as we have seen, magic was mainly a civil, 
and in the last days of the empire, mainly a political, 
crime. In periods of great political insecurity it as- 
<^umed considerable importance ; at other periods it 
fell completely into the background. Its relation to 
the prevailing religion was exceedingly indeterminate, 
find it comprised many rites that were not regarded 
as in any degree immoral. In the early Church, on 
the other hand, it was esteemed the most horrible 
form of sacrilege effected by the direct agency of evil 
spirits. It included the whole system of paganism, 
explained all its prodigies, and gave a fearful signifi- 
cance to all its legends. It assumed, in consequence, 
an extraordinary importance in the patristic teaching; 
and acted strongly and continually on the imagina- 
tions of the people. 

When the Church obtained the direction of the 
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civil power, alie soon modified or abandoned the 
tolerant maxims she had formerly inculcated ; and, in 
the coui’se of a few years, restrictive laws were en- 
acted, both against the Jews and against the heretics. 
It appears, however, that the multitude of pagans, in 
the time of Constantine, was still so great, and the 
zeal of the emperor so languid, that he at first shrank 
from directing his laws openly and avowedly against 
the old faith, and an ingenious expedient was devised 
for sapping it at its base, under the semblance of the 
ancient legislation. Magic, as I have said, among 
the Romans, included, not only those appeals to evil 
spirits, and those modes of inflicting evil on others, 
which had always been denounced as sacrilegious, but 
also certain methods of foretelling the future, which 
were not regarded as morally wrong, but only as 
politically dangerous. This latter department formed 
an offshoot of the established religion, and had never 
been separated from it with precision. The laws had 
been devised for the purpose of preventing rebellions 
or imposition, and they had been executed in that 
spirit. The Christian emperors revived these laws, 
and enforced them with extreme severity, but directed 
them against the religion of the pagans ' At first, 
that secret magic which the decemvirs had prohibited. 
but which had afterwards come into general use, was 
alone condemned ; but, in the course of a few reigns, 
the circle of legislation expanded, till it included the 
wliole system of paganism. 

Almost immediately after his conversion, Constan- 
tine enacted an extremely severe law against secret 

* The history of this move- Sur la Magte, and also hf 
ment has been traced with Beugnot, Destruction du Pagan* 
masterly ability by Maury, ismc dans rOccidenU 
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magic. He decreed that any aruspex who entered 
into the house of a citizen, for the purpose of cele- 
brating his rites, should be burnt alive, the property 
of his employers confiscated, and the accuser re- 
warded.* Two years later, however, a proclamation 
was issued which considerably attenuated the force 
of this enactment, for it declared that it was not the 
intention of the Emperor to prohibit magical rites, 
which were designed to discover remedies for diseases, 
or to protect the harvests from hail, snow, or tempests.* 

This partial tolerance continued till the death of 
Constantine, but completely passed away under his 
successor. Constantius appears to have been governed 
by far stronger convictions than his father. He had 
embraced the Arian heresy, and is said to have been 
much influenced by the Arian priests ; and he directed 
his laws mth a stern and almost passionate eagerness 
against the forms of magic wliich verged most closely 
upon the pagan worship. At the beginning of one 
of these laws, he complained that many had been 
producing tempests, and destroying the lives of their 
enemies by the assistance of the demons, and he pro- 
ceeded to prohibit in the sternest manner, and under 
pain of the severest penalties, every kind of magic. 
All who attempted to foretell the future — the augurs, 
as well as the more irregular diviners — were em- 
phatically condemned. Magicians who were cap- 
tured in Home were to be thrown to the wild beasts ; 

> Codex Theodosianus^ lib. ix. tempt on the art of foretelling* 
tiLxvi. c. 1, 2. The pagan hia- (lib. ii. c. 29); and Eusebiua 
torian 2k)8imuB observes, that classifies his prohibition of 
when Constantine had aba a- prophecy with the measures 
doned his country’s gods, ' he directed openly against pagan- 
made this beginning of im- ism ( Fz/a lib. i. c. 16), 

piety, that he looked with «wi- * Cod. Th. lib. ix. t. xvi. I 
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and those who were seized in the provinces to be pat 
to excmciating torments, and at last crucified. If 
they persisted in denying their crime, their flesh was 
to be torn from their bones with hooks of iron.* 
These fearful penalties were directed against those 
who practised lites which had long been universal ; 
and which, if they w(‘re not regarded as among the 
obligations, were, at least, among the highest privi- 
leges of paganism. It has been observed as a significant 
fact, that in this reign the title ‘ enemies of the 
human race,* which the old pagan laws had applied 
to the Christians, and which proved so efiectual in 
exasperating the popular mind, was transferred to the 
magicians.* 

The task of the Christian emperors in combating 
magic was, in truth, one of the most difficult that 
can be conceived ; and all the penalties that Roman 


* Cod. Th. lib. ix. t. xvi. 1. 4, 
6, 6. The language is curious 
and very peremptory — thus, wo 
read in law 4 : ‘ Nemo harus- 
picem cosiiulat, aut mathemati- 
cura,nemo hariolum. Augurura 
et vatum prava confessio coiiti- 
cescat. Chaldaei ac magi et 
ceteri quos maleficos ob facino- 
rum magnitudinera vulgus ap- 
pellat, nee ad hanc partem 
aliquid moliantur. Sileat om- 
nibus perpetuo divinandi curio- 
sitas; elenim supplicium, capitis 
feret gladio ultore prostratus 
quicunque jussis obsequium 
denegaverit.’ Another law (6) 
concludes : * Si convictus ad 
proprium facinus detegentibus 
repugnaverit pernegando sit 
eculeo deditus, ungulisque sul- 
cantibus latera perfenvt poenas 
proprio dignas facinore.’ On 


the nature of the punishments 
that were employed, compare 
the Commentary on the law, in 
Kittor’s edition (lieipsic, 1738), 
and Beugnot, tom. i. p. 143. 

* Beugnot, tom. i. p. 148. 
On these laws, M. Maury well 
says : ‘ De la sorte se trouvaient 
atteinta les ministres du poly- 
th4i.sme les plus en credit, les 
pratiques qui inspiraient & la 
superstition le plus de confiance 

Bien des gens ne se 

souciaient plus de rendre aux 
dieux le culte 14gal et consaer^ ; 
mais les oracles, les augures, 
les presages, presque touf les 
pajfens y recouraient avec con- 
fiance, et leur en enlerer la 
poesibilit^ c’4tait les d^ponil- 
ler de ce qui faisait leur con- 
solation et leur joie ’ (pp. 1 1 7, 
118). 
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barbarity could devise, were unable to destroy prac- 
tices wbich were the natural consequence of tbe pro. 
vailing credulity. As long as men believed that they 
could easily ascertain the future, it was quite certain 
that curiosity would at length overpower fear. As 
long as they believed that a few simple rites could 
baffle their enemies, and enable them to achieve their 
most cherished desires, they would most unquestion- 
ably continue to practise them. Priests might 
fulminate their anathemas, and emperors multiply 
their penalties ; but scepticism, and not terrorism, 
was the one corrective for the evil. This scepticism 
was nowhere to be found. The populace never 
questioned for a moment the efficacy of magic. The 
pagan philosophers were all infatuated by the dreams 
of Neo-Platonism, and were writing long books on the 
mysteries of Egypt, the hierarchy of spirits, and their 
intercourse with men. The Fathers, it is true, vehe- 
mently denounced magic, but they never seem to 
have had the faintest suspicion that it was a delusion. 
If Christianity had nothing to oppose to the fascina- 
tion of these forbidden rites, it would have been im- 
possible to prevent the immense majority of the 
people from reverting to them ; but, by a very natural 
process, a series of conceptions were rapidly intro- 
duced into theology, which formed what may be 
termed a rival system of magic, in which the talis- 
manic virtues of holy water, and of Christian cere- 
monies, became a kind of counterpoise to the virtue 
of unlawful channs. It is very remai'kable, however, 
that, while these sacred talismans were indefinitely 
multiplied, the other great fascination of magic, the 
power of predicting the future, was never claimed by 
the Christian olciv^y. If the theory of the writers of 
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the eighteenth century had been coiTect; if the 
superstitions that culminated in modiasvalism had 
been simply the result of the knavery of the clergy ; 
this wp^uld most certainly not have been the case. 
I'he Christian priests, like all other priests, would 
have pandered to the curiosity which was universal, 
and something analogous to the ancient oi’acles or 
auguries would have been incorporated into the 
Church. Nothing of this kind took place, because 
the change which passed over theology was the result, 
not of imposture, but of a normal development. No 
part of Christianity had a tendency to develope into 
an oracular system : and had such a system arisen, 
it would have been the result of deliberate fraud. On 
the other hand, there were many conceptions con- 
nected with the faith, especially concerning the effi- 
cacy of baptismal water, which, under the pressure of 
a materialising age, passed, by an easy and natural, 
if not legitimate transition, into a kind of fetishism, 
assimilating with the magical notions that were so 
universally diffused. 

St. Jerome, in his life of St. Hilarion, relates a 
mfracle of that saint which refers to a period a few 
years after the death of Constantins, and which 
shows clearly the position that Christian ceremonies 
began to occupy with reference to magic. It appears 
that a Christian, named ItaUpns, was accustomed to 
race horses against the pagan duumvir of Gaza, and 
that tliis latter personage invariably gained the vic- 
tory, by means of magical rites, which stimulated his 
own horses, and paralysed those of his opponent. 
The Christian, in despair, had recourse to St. Hilarion. 
The saint appears to have been, at first, somewhat 
startled at the application, and rather shrank from 
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participating actively in horse-racing ; but Italicus at 
last persuaded him that the cause was worthy of his 
intervention, and obtained a bowl of water which 
Hilarion himself had consecrated, and whieh wai 
therefore endowed with a peculiar virtue. At length 
the day of the races arrived. The chariots were 
placed side by side, and the spectators thronged the 
circus. As the signal for the start was given, Italicus 
sprinkled his horses with the holy water. Imme- 
diately the chariot of the Christian flew with a 
supernatural rapidity to the goal ; while the horses 
of his adversary faltered and staggered, as if they 
had been struck by an invisible hand. The circus 
rang with wild cries of wonder, of joy, or of anger. 
Some called for the death of the Christian magician, 
but many others abanaoned paganism in consequence 
of the miracle.' 

The persecution which Constantins directed against 
the magicians was of course suspended under Julian, 
whose spirit of toleration, when we consider the ago 
he lived in, the provocations he endured, and the in- 
tense religious zeal he manifested, is one of the most 
remarkable facts in history. He was passionately 
devoted to those forms of magic which the pagan 
rehgion admitted, and his palace was always thronged 
with magicians. The consultation of the entrails, 
which Constantins had forbidden, was renewed at the 
coronation of Julian ; and it was reported among the 
Christians, that they presented, on that occasion, the 

’ Fita Sancti Hilartoms, This hundred persons in a little more 
miracle is related by Beugnot. than a month, driving away 
The whole life of St. Hilarion serpents, &c., we find the saint 
is crowded with prodigies that producing rain with the same 
illustrate the view taken in the facility as the later witches, 
text. Besides curing about two 
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form of a cross, surmounted bj a crown.* During 
the short reign of Jovian, same tolerance seems 
to have continued ; but Valentinian renewed the per- 
secution, and made another law against * impious 
prayers Und midnight sacrifices,’ which were still 
offered.* This law excited so much discontent in 
Glreece, where it was directly opposed to the esta*- 
blished religion, that Valentinian consented to its 
remaining inoperative in that province ; but, in other 
portions of the Empire, fearful scenes of sufiering 
and persecution were everywhere witnessed.*"* In 
the East, Yalens was persecuting, with impartial 
zeal, all who did not adopt the tenets of the Arian 
heresy. ‘The very name of philosopher,’ as it has 
been said, became * a title of proscription and the 
most trivial offences were visited with death. One 
philosopher was executed, because, in a private letter, 
he had exhorted his wife not to forget to crown the 
portal of the door. An old woman perished, because 
she endeavoured to allay the paroxysms of a fever by 
magical songs. A young man, who imagined that he 
could cure an attack of diarrhoea by touching alter- 
nately a marble pillar and his body, while he re- 
peated the vowels, expiated this not very alarming 
Buperfc,tition by torture and by death.^ 

In reviewing these persecutions, which were di- 
rected by the orthodox and by the Arians against 
magicians, we must carefully guard against some 
natural exaggerations. It would bo very unfair to 
attribute directly to the leaders of the Church the 

' St. Gregory Nazianzen (3rd ■ Maury, pp. 118, 119. 
Oration against Julian). * Ammianus MarcelUnwi, lib. 

* Cod. Th. lib. ix. t. xvi. 1. 7, xxix. c. I, 2. 

kc. 


0 
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edicts that produced them. It would be still more 
unfair to attribute to them the spirit in which those 
edicts were executed. Much allowance must be 
made for the personal barbarity of ceiiain emperors 
and prefects ; for the rapacity that made them seek 
for pretexts by which they might confiscate the pro- 
perty of the wealthy ; and for the alarm that was 
created by every attempt to discover the successor to 
the throne. We have positive evidence that one or 
other of these three causes was connected with most 
of the worst outbursts of persecution : and we know, 
from earlier history, that persecutions for magic had 
taken place on political as well as on religious 
grounds, long before Chidstianity had triumphed. 
We must not, again, measure the severity of the per- 
secution by the precise language of the laws. If we 
looked simply at the written enactments, we should 
conclude that a considerable portion of the pagan 
worship was, at an early period, absolutely and uni- 
versally suppressed. In practice, however, the law 
was constantly broken. A general laxity of adminis- 
tration had pervaded all parts of the empire, to an 
extent which the weakest modern governments have 
seldom exhibited. Popular prejudice ran counter to 
many of the enactments ; and the rulers frequently 
connived at their infraction. We find, therefore, 
that the application of the penalties that were decreed 
was irregular, fitful, and uncertain. Sometimes they 
were enforced with extreme severity. Sometimes 
the forbidden rites were practised without disguise. 
Very frequently, in one part of the empire, perse- 
cution raged fiercely, while in another part it was 
unknown. When, however, all these qualifying cir- 
cumstances have been admitted, it remains clear that 
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a series of laws were directed against rites which 
were entirely innocuous, and which had been long 
universally practised, as parts of the pagan worship, 
for the purpose of sapping the religion from which 
they sprang. It is also clear that the ecclesiastical 
leaders all believed in the reality of magic ; and that 
they had vastly increased the popular sense of its 
enormity, by attributing to all the pagan rites a 
magical character. Under Theodosius, this phase of 
the history of magic terminated. In the beginning 
of his reign, that emperor contented himself with re- 
iterating the proclamations of his predecessors ; but 
he soon cast off all disguise, and prohibited, under 
the severest penalties, every portion of the pagan 
worship. 

Such was the policy pursued by the early Church 
towards the magicians. It exercised in some respects 
a very important influence upon later history. In 
the first place, a mass of tradition was formed which, 
in later ages, placed the reality of the crime above 
the possibility of doubt. In the second place, the 
nucleus of fact, around which the fables of the inqui- 
sitors were accumulated, was considerably enlarged. 
By a curious, but very natural transition, a great 
portion of the old pagan worship passed from the 
sphere of religion into that of magic. The country 
people continued, in secrecy and danger, to practise 
the rites of their forefathers. They were told that, 
by those rites, they were appealing to powerful and 
malicious spirits ; and, after several generations, 
they came to believe what tliey were told ; without, 
however, abandoning the practices that were con- 
demned. It is easier for superstitious men, in a 
superstitious age, to change all the notions that are 
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associated with their rites, than to fi'ee their minds 
from their influence. Religions never truly perish, 
except by a natui*al decay. In the towns, paganism 
had arrived at the last stage of decrepitude, when 
Christianity arose ; and, therefore, in the towns, the 
victory of Christianity was prompt and decisive ; but, 
in the country, paganism still retained its vigour, 
and defied all the efforts of priests and magistrates to 
eradicate it. The invasion of the barbarians still 
Ihrther strengthened the pagan element, and at last 
a kind of compromise was effected. Paganism, as a 
distinct system, was annihilated, but its different 
elements continued to exist in a transfigured form, 
and under new names. Many portions of the system 
were absorbed by the new faith. They coalesced 
with the doctrines to which they bore most resem- 
blance, gave those doctrines an extraordinary pro- 
minence in the Christian system, and rendered them 
peculiarly acceptable and influentiah Antiquarians 
liave long since shown that, in almost every part of 
the Roman Catholic faith, the traces of this amalga- 
mation may be detected. Another portion of pagan- 
ism became a kind of excrescence upon recognised 
Christianity. It assumed the form of innumerable 
superstitious rites, which occupied an equivocal posi- 
tion, sometimes countenanced, and sometimes con- 
demned, hovering upon the verge of the faith, asso- 
ciated and intertwined with authorised religious prac- 
tices, occasionally censured by councils, and habitually 
encouraged by the more ignorant ecclesiastics, and 
frequently attracting a more intense devotion than 
the regular ceremonies with which they were allied. • 

* Many hundredi of these are giren in Scott’s Discovery 
superstitions are examined by of Witchcreft^ 

Thiers. A great number also 
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A third portion continued in the form of magical 
rites, which were practised in defiance of persecution 
and anathemas, and which continued, after the nomi- 
nal suppression of Paganism, for nearly eight cen- 
turies.^ These rites, of course, only form one element, 
and perhaps not a veiy prominent one, in the system 
of witchcraft; but any analysis which omitted to 
notice them would be imperfect. All those grotesque 
ceremonies which Shakspeare portrayed in Macbeth 
were taken from the old paganism. In numbers of 
the description of the witches’ sabbath, Diana and 
llerodias are mentioned together, as the two most 
prominent figures ; and among the articles of accu- 
sation brought against witches, we find enumerated 
many of the old practices of the augurs. 

In the sixth century, the victory of Christianity 
over paganism, considered as an external system, and 
the corruption of Christianity itself, were both com- 
plete ; and what are justly termed the dark ages may 
]je said to have begun. It seems, at first sight, a 
somwhat strange and anomalous fact that, during 
the period which elapsed between the sixth and the 
thirteenth centuries, when superstitions were most 
numerous, and credulity most universal, the execu- 
tions for sorcery should have been comparatively 
rare. There never had been a time in which the 
minds of men were more completely imbued and 
moulded by supernatural conceptions, or in which 
the sense of Satanic power and Satanic presence was 
more profound and universal. Many thousands of 
cases of possession, exorcisms, miracles, and appari- 
tions of the Evil One were recorded. They were 


I Michelet {La Sorcih'e^ p. SS, not$). See also Maury. 
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accepted without the faintest doubt, and had become 
the habitual held upon which the imagination ex- 
patiated. There was scarcely a great saint who had 
not, on some occasion, encountered a visible mani- 
festation of an evil spirit. Sometimes the devil 
appeared as a grotesque and hideous animal, some- 
times as a black man, sometimes as a beautiful 
woman, sometimes as a priest haranguing in the 
pulpit, sometimes as an angel of light, and sometimes 
in a still hoHer form.* Yet, strange as it may now 
appear, these conceptions, though intensely believed 
and intensely realised, did not create any great de- 
gree of terrorism. The very multiplication of super- 
stitions had proved their corrective. It was firmly 
believed that the arch-fiend was for ever hovering 
about the Christian ; but it was also believed, that the 
sign of the cross, or a few drops of holy water, or the 
name of Mary, could put him to an immediate and 
ignominious flight. The lives of the saints were 
crowded with his devices, but they represented him 
as uniformly vanquished, humbled, and contemned. 
Satan himself, at the command of Cyprian, had again 
and again assailed an unarmed and ignorant maiden, 
who had devoted herself to religion. He had exhausted 
all the powers of sophistry, in obscuring the virtue of 
virginity; and all the resources of archangelic elo- 
quence, in favour of a young and noble pagan who 
aspired to the maiden’s hand ; but the simple sign of 
the cross exposed every sophism, quenched every 
emotion of terrestrial love, and drove back the fiend, 

* On the appearances of the and also Ignatius Lupus, in 
devil in the form of Christ, see Edict, S. Inquisitionis (1603), 
the tract by Gerson in the p. 186. 

MalUus Male/, (vol. ii. p. 77) ; 
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baffled and dismayed, to ihe magician who had sent 
him.* Legions of devils, drawn up in ghastly array, 
surrounded the church towards which St. Maur was 
moving, and obstructed, with menacing gestures, 
the progress of the saint ; but a few words of exorcism 
scattered them in a moment through the air. A 
ponderous stone was long shown, in the church of 
St. Sabina at Rome, which the devil, in a moment of 
despairing passion, had flung at St. Dominick, vainly 
hoping to crush a head that was sheltered by the 
guardian angel. The Gospel of St. John suspended 
around the neck, a rosary, a relic of Christ or of a 
saint, any one of the thousand talismans that were 
distributed among the faithful, sufficed to baffle the 
utmost efforts of diahoheal malice. The consequence 
of this teaching was a condition of thought, which is 
so far removed from that which exists in the present 
day, that it is only by a strong exertion of the imagi- 
nation that we can conceive it. Wliat may be called 
the intellectual basis of witchcraft, existed to the 
fullest extent. All those conceptions of diabolical 
presence : all that predisposition towards the miracu- 
lous, which acted so fearfully upon the imaginations 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, existed ; but 
the implicit faith, the boundless and triumphant cre- 
dulity with which the virtue of ecclesiastical rites 
was accepted, rendered them comparatively innocu- 
ous. If mon had been little less superstitious, the 
effects of their superstition would have been much 
more terrible. It was finnly believed that any one 

• See thiB story very amus- (Tr&ves, 1691), pp. 465-467. 
ingly told, on the authority St. Gregory Nazianzen men- 
of Nicej^horus, in Binsfeldius tions (Oration xviii.) that St. 
Ih Confmionihua Mat^ovum Cyprian had been a magician. 
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who deviated from the strict line of orthodoxy must 
soon succumb beneath the power of Satan ; but 
as there was no spirit of rebellion or of doubt, 
this persuasion did not produce any extraordinary 
terrorism. 

Amid all this strange teaching, there ran, however, 
one vein of a darker character. The more terrible 
phenomena of nature were entii‘ely unmoved by ex- 
orcisms and sprinklings, and they were invariably 
attributed to supernatural interposition. In every 
nation it has been believed, at an early period, that 
pestilences, famines, comets, rainbows, eclipses, and 
other rare and startling phenomena, were effected, 
not by the ordinary sequence of natural laws, but by 
the direct intervention of spirits. In this manner, 
the predisposition towards the miraculous, which is 
the characteristic of all semi-civiHsed nations, has 
been perpetuated, and the clergy have also frequently 
identified these phenomena with acts of rebellion 
against themselves. The old Catholic priests were 
consummate masters of these arts, and eveiy rare 
natural event was, in the middle ages, an occasion 
for the most intense terrorism. Thus, in the eighth 
century, a fearful famine afflicted France, and was 
generally represented as a consequence of the repug- 
nance which the French people manifested to the 
payment of tithes.* In the ninth century a total 
eclipse of the sun struck terror through Europe, and 
is said to have been one of the causes of the death of 
a French king.* In the tenth century a similar phe- 
nomenon put to flight an entire army.^ More than 

‘ Gainnet, p. 38. note^ where an immeng#^ amount 

* Ibid. p. 42. of evidence on the subject if 

s Buckle’s Hist. vol. i. p. 346, given. 
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once, the apparition of a comet filled Europe with an 
almost maddening terror; and, whenever a noted 
person was struck down by sudden illness, the death 
was attributed to sorcery. 

The natural result, I think, of such modes of 
thought would be, that the notion of sorcery should 
bo very common, but that the fear of it should not 
pass into an absolute mania. Credulity was habitual 
and universal, but religious terrorism was fitful and 
transient. We need not, therefore, be surprised that 
sorcery, though very familiar to the minds of men, 
did not, at the period I am referring to, occupy that 
prominent position which it afterwards assumed. 
The idea of a formal compact with the devil had not 
yet been formed ; but most of the crimes of witch- 
craft were recognised, anathematised, and punished. 
Thus, towards the end of the sixth century, a son of 
Fredegonde died after a short illness ; and numbers 
of women were put to the most prolonged and ex- 
cruciating torments, and at last burnt or broken on 
the wheel, for having caused, by incantations, the 
death of the prince.* In Germany, the Codex de 
Mathematicis et Maleficm^ long continued in force, 
as did the old Salic law on the same subject in 
France. Charlemagne enacted new and very strin- 
gent laws, condemning sorcerers to death, and great 
numbers seem to have perished in his reign.® Hail 
and thunder storms were almost universally attributed 
to their devices, though one great ecclesiastic of the 

* Garinet, pp. 14, 15. geometrise disci atque exerceri 

* This was the title of the publics interest. Ars autem 
Roman code 1 have reviewed, mathematica damnabilis est et 
Mathematicus was the name intordicta omnino.* 

given to astrologers: as a law ■ Gariuet, p. 39. 
of Diocletian put it, ‘ artem 
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ninth century — Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons — had 
the rare merit of opposing the popular belief.’ 

There existed, too, all through the middle ages, 
and even as late as the seventeenth century, the sect 
of the Cabalists, who were especially persecuted as 
magicians. It is not easy to obtain any very clear 
notion of their mystic doctrines, which long exer- 
cised an extraordinary fascination over many minds, 
and which captivated the powerful and daring intel- 
lects of Cardan, Agrippa, and Paracelsus. They 
seem to have comprised many traditions that had 
been long current among the Jews, mixed with much 
of the old Platonic doctrine of demons, and with a 
large measure of pure naturalism. With a degree of 
ci’edulity, which, in our age, would be deemed barely 
compatible with sanity, but which was then per- 
fectly natural, was combined some singularly bold 
scepticism ; and, probably, a greater amount was 
veiled under the form of allegories than was actually 
avowed. The Cabalists believed in the existence of 
spirits of nature, embodiments or representatives of 
the four elements, sylphs, salamanders, gnomes, and 
ondines, beings of far more than human excellence, 
but mortal, and not untinctured by human frailty. 
To rise to intercourse with these elemental spirits 
of nature was the highest aim of the philosopher. 
He who would do so, must sever himself from the 
common course of life. He must puiify his soul by 
fasting and celibacy, by patient and unwearied study, 
by deep communion with nature and with nature’s 
laws. Ho must learn, above all, to look down with 
contempt upon the angry quarrels of opposing creeds ; 
to see in each religion an aspect of a continuous law, 

* Garinet, p. 45. He also saved the lives of some Cabalists. 
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a new phase and manifestation of the action of the 
spirits of nature upon mankind. 

It is not difficult to detect the conception which 
underlies this teaching. As, however, no religious 
doctrine can resist the conditions of the age, these 
simple notions were soon encrusted and defaced by 
so many of those grotesque and material details, 
which invariably resulted from mediaeval habits of 
thought, that it is only by a careful examination that 
their outlines can be traced. It was believed that it 
was possible for philosophers to obtain these spirits 
in literal marriage ; and that such a union was the 
most passionate desire of the spirit- world. It was 
not only highly gratifying for both parties in this 
world, but greatly improved their prospects for the 
next. The sylph, though she lived for many cen- 
turies, was mortal, and had in herself no hojce of 
a future life, but her human husband imparted to 
her his own immortality, unless he was one of the 
reprobate, in which case ho was saved from the 
pangs of hell by participating in the mortality of his 
bride. This general conception was elaborated in 
great detail, and was applied to the history of the 
Fall, and to the mythology of paganism, on both of 
which subjects the ort/hodox tenets were indignantly 
spurned. Scarcely any one seems to have doubted 
the reality of these spirits, or that they were accus- 
tomed to reveal themselves to mankind; and the 
coruscations of the Aurora are said to have been 
attributed to the flashings of their wings.' The only 
question was, concerning their nature. According to 

* Gariiiet, p. 35. This, how- believe the Aurora to be formed 
ever, is doubtful. Herder men- by spirits dancing playing 
tions that the Greenlanders ball. 
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the Cabalists, they were pure aud virtuous. Accord- 
ing to the orthodox, they were the incubi who were 
spoken of by St. Augustine ; and all who had com- 
merce with them were deservedly burnt. ^ 

The history of the Cabalists furnishes, I think, a 
striking instance of the aberrations of a spirit of 
free-thinking in an age which was not yet ripe for 
its reception. When the very opponents of the 
Church were so completely carried away by the tide, 
and were engrossed with a mythological system as 
absurd as the wildest legends of the hagiology ; it is 
not at all surprising that the philosophers who arose 
in the ranks of orthodoxy should have been ex- 
tremely credulous, and that their conceptions should 
have been characterised by the coarsest materialism. 
Among the very few men who, in some slight degree, 
cultivated profane literature during the period I am 
referring to, a prominent place must be assigned to 
Michael Psellus. This voluminous author, though 
he is now, I imagine, very little read, still retains 
a certain position in literary history, as almost the 
only Byzantine writer of reputation who appeared 
for some centuries. Towards the close of the 
eleventh century he wrote his dialogue on ‘ The 

‘ On the Hebrew Cabala, the sylph for his wife, and the 
see the learned work of M. story of the apple was allegori- 
Franck, and on the notions in cal, &c. This last notion ap- 
the middle ages, and in the pears to have been a relic of 
sixteenth and seventeenth cen- Manichseism, and was very 
turies, Le Comte de Gabalis. common among tlie heretics of 
Plancey, Diet, infernal^ art. the tenth and eleventh cen- 
Cabale. All the heathen gods tnries (Matter, Hist, du Gnos- 
were supposed to be sylphs or tioisme^ tom. iii. pp. 269, 260). 
other aerial spirits. Vesta was Paracelsus was one of the prin- 
the wife of Noah — Zoroaster, cipal asserters of the existence 
her son, otherwise called Japhet. of the sylphs, &c. 

The sm of Adam was deserting 
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Operation of Demons;’ wliicli is, in a groat men sure, 
an exposition of the old Neo-Platonic doctrine of the 
hierarchy of spirits, but which also throws con- 
siderable light on the modes of thought prevailing in 
his time. He assures us that the world was full oi 
demons, who were very frequently appearing among 
his countrymen, and who manifested their presence 
in many different ways. He had himself never seen 
one, but he was well acquainted with persons who 
had actual intercourse with them. His principal 
authority was a Grecian, named Marcus, who had at 
one time disbelieved in apparitions ; but who, having 
adopted a perfectly solitary life, had been suiTounded 
by spirits whose habits and appearance he most 
minutely described. Having thus amassed consider- 
able information on the subject, Psellus proceeded to 
digest it into a philosopliical system, connecting it 
with the teachings of the past, and unfolding the 
laws and operations of the spirit world. He lays it 
down as a fundamental position that all demons have 
bodies. This, he says, is the necessary infei’cnce 
from the orthodox doctrine that they endure the 
torment of fire.* Their bodies, however, are not, 
like those of men and animals, cast into an un- 
changeable mould. They are rather like the clouds, 
refined and subtle matter, capable of assuming any 
form, and penetrating into any orifice. The horrible 
tortures they endure in their place of punishment 
have rendered them extremely sensitive to suffering ; 
and they continually seek a temperate and somewhat 
moist warmth in order to allay their pangs. It is 

' This was a very old notion, worth’s Int, System^ vol. ii. 
St. Basil seems to have main- p. 648. 
tained it very strongly. Ci»d- 
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for this reason that they so frequently enter into 
men and animals. Possession appears to liave been 
quite fi'eqnent, and madness was generally regarded 
as one of its results. Psellus, however, mentions 
that some physicians formed an exception to the 
prevailing opinions, attributing to physical what was 
generally attributed to spiritual causes, an aberration 
which he could only account for by the materialism 
which was so general in their profession. He men- 
tions incidentally the exploits of incubi as not un- 
known, and enters into a long disquisition about a 
devil who was said to be acquainted with Armenian. 

We find then, that, all through the middle ages, 
most of the crimes that were afterwards collected by 
the inquisitors in the treatises on witchcraft wore 
known ; and that many of them were not unfre- 
quently punished. At the same time tlio executions, 
during six centuries, were probably not as numerous 
as those which often took place during n single de- 
cade of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the 
twelfth century, however, the subject passed into an 
entirely new phase. The conception of a witch, as 
we now conceive it — that is to say, of a woman who 
bad entered into a deliberate compact with Satan, 
who was endowed with the power of working mira- 
cles whenever she pleased, and who was continually 
transported through the air to the Sabbath, where 
she paid her homage to the Evil One — first ap- 
peared.* The panic created by the belief advanced 
at first slowly, but after a time with a fearfully 
accelerated rapidity. Thousands of victims were 
sometimes burnt alive in a few years. Every country 
in Europe was stricken with the wildest panic. 

* Maury, p. 186 . 
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Hundreds of the ablest judges were selected for the 
exiii’pation of the crime. A vast literature was 
created ou the subject, and it was not until a con- 
siderable portion of the eighteenth century had 
passed away, that the executions finally ceased.* 

I shall now endeavour to trace the general causes 
which produced this outburst of superstition. We 
shall find, I think, that in this, as in its earlier 
phases, sorcery was closely connected with the pre- 
vailing modes of thought on religious subjects ; and 
that its history is one of the most faithful indications 
of the laws of religious belief in their relation to the 
progress of civilisation. 

The more carefully the history of the centuries 
prior to the E/eformation is studied, the more evident 
it becomes that the twelfth century forms the great 
turning point of the European intellect. Owing to 
many complicated causes, which it would be tedious 
and difficult to trace, a general revival of Latin 
literature had then taken place, which profoundly 
modified the intellectual condition of Europe, and 
which, therefore, implied and necessitated a modifi- 
cation of the popular belief. For the first time for 
many centuries, we find a feeble spirit of doubt 
combating the spirit of credulity ; a curiosity for 
purely secular knowledge replacing, in some small 
degree, the passion for theology ; and, as a consequence 
of these things, a diminution of the contemptuous 
hatred with which all who were external to Chris- 
tianity had been regarded. In every department of 
thought and of knowledge, there was manifested a 

* The last judicial execution Sordire, p. 4 15), the last law on 
in Europe was, I believe, in the subject, the Irish Statute, 
Switeerland, in 1782 (Michelet’s which was not repealed till 1821. 
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TEgue disquietude, a spirit of restless and feverish 
anxiety, that contrasted strangely with the preceding 
torpor. The long slumber of untroubled orthodoxy 
was broken by many heresies, which, though often 
repressed, seemed in each succeeding century to ac- 
quire new force and consistency. Manichseism, which 
had for some time been smouldering in the church, 
bui*st into a fierce flame among the Albigenses, and 
was only quenched by that fearful massacre in which 
tens of thousands were murdered at the instigation 
of the priests. Then it was that the standard of an 
impartial philosophy was first planted by Abelard in 
Europe, and the minds of the learned were distracted 
by subtle and perplexing doubts concerning the 
leading doctrines of the faith. Then, too, the teach- 
ings of a stern and uncompromising infidelity flashed 
forth from Seville and from Cordova ; and the form 
of Averroes began to assume those gigantic propor- 
tions, which, at a later period, overshadowed the 
whole intellect of Europe, and almost persuaded some 
of the ablest men that the reign of Antichrist had 
begun.* At the same time, the passion for astrology 
and for the fatalism it implied revived with the 
revival of pagan learning, and penetrated into the 

* For the history of this very and, for two or three centuries, 
remarkable movement, see the most of the great works in 
able essay of Kenan on Averroos. Christendom bore nme marks 
Among the Mahomedaus, the of Averroes. M. Kenan has 
panic was so great, that the collected some curious evidence 
theologians pronounced logic from the Italian painters of the 
and philosophy to be the two fourteenth century, of the pro- 
great enemies of their profes- miiience Averroes had assumed 
sion, and ordered all books on in the popular mind. The three 
those dangerous subjects to be principal figures in Orgagna’s 
burnt. Among the Christians, picture of Hell, in the Canipo 
St, Thomas Aquinas devoted Santo, at Pisa, are Mahomet, 
his genius to the controversy ; Antichrist, and Averroea, 
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halls of nobles and the palaces of kings. Every 
doubt, every impulse of rebellion against ecclesiastical 
authority, above all, every heretical opinion, was 
regarded as the direct instigation of Satan, and their 
increase as the measure of his triumph. Yet these 
things were now gathering darkly all around. 
Europe was beginning to enter into that inexpressibly 
painful period in which men have learned to doubt, 
but liave not yet learned to regard doubt as innocent ; 
in which the new mental activity produces a variety 
of opinions, while the old credulity persuades them 
that all but one class of opinions are the suggestions 
of the devil. The spirit of I’ationalism was yet un- 
born ; or if some faint traces of it may be discovered 
in the teachings of Abelard, it was at least far too 
weak to allay the panic. There was no independent 
enquiry ; no confidence in an honest research ; no 
disposition to rise above dogmatic systems or tra- 
ditional teaching; no capacity for enduring the 
sufferings of a suspended judgment. The Church 
had cursed the human intellect by cursing the doubts 
that are the necessary consequence of its exercise. 
She had cursed even the moral faculty by asserting 
the guilt of honest error. 

It is easy to perceive that, in such a state of thought, 
the conception of Satanic presence must have as- 
sumed a peculiar prominence, and have created a 
peculiar terror. Multitudes were distracted by doubts, 
which they sought in vain to repress, and which they 
firmly believed to be the suggestions of the devih 
Their horror of pagans and Mahomedans diminished 
more and more as they acquired a relish for the 
philosophy of which the first, or the physical sciences 
of which the second, were the repositories. Every 
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Step in knowledge increased tkeir repugnance to the 
coarse materialism which wag prevalent, and every 
generation rendered the general intellectual tendencies 
more manifestly hostile to the Church. On the other 
hand, that Church presented an aspect of the sternest 
inflexibility. Eebellion and doubt were, in her eyes, 
the greatest of all crimes : and her doctrine of evil 
spints and of the future world supplied her with 
engines of terrorism which she was prepared to em- 
ploy to the uttermost. Accordingly we find that 
about the twelfth century the popular teaching began 
to assume a sterner and more solemn cast ; and the 
devotions of the people to be more deeply tinctured 
by fanaticism. The old confidence which had almost 
toyed with Satan, and in the very exuberance of an 
unfaltering faith had mocked at his devices, was ex- 
changed for a harsh and gloomy asceticism. The 
aspect of Satan became more formidable, and tlie 
aspect of Christ became less engaging. Till the close 
of the tenth century, the central figure of Christian 
art had been usually represented as a veiy young 
man, with an expression of untroubled gentleness and 
calm resting on his countenance, and engaged in 
miracles of mercy. The parable of the Good Shepherd, 
which adorns almost every chapel in the Catacombs, 
was still the favourite subject of the painter ; and the 
sterner representations of Christianity were compara- 
tively rare. In the eleventh century all this began 
to change. The Good Shepherd entirely disappeared, 
the miracles of mercy became less frequent, and were 
replaced by the details of the Passion and the terrors 
of the Last Judgment. The countenance of Christ 
became sterner, older, and more mournful. About 
the twelfth century, this change became almost uni- 
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rersal. From tliis period, writes one of the most 
learned of modem archaeologists, ‘ Christ appears more 
and more melancholy, and often truly terrible. It is, 
indeed, the rex tremendae majestatis of our Dies irae. 
It is almost the God of the Jews making fear the 
beginning of wisdom.’* In the same age we find the 
Bcourgings and the ‘ minutio monachi ’ — the pmctico 
of constant bleedings — rising into general use in the 
monasteries ; * and, soon after, the Flagellants arose, 
whose stern discipline and passionate laments over 
prevailing iniquity directed the thoughts of multitudes 
to subjects that were well calculated to inflame their 
imaginations. Almost at the same time, religious 
persecution, which had been for many centuries nearly 
unknown, amid the calm of orthodoxy, was revived 
and stimulated. In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Innocent III. instituted the Inquisition, and 
issued the first appeal to princes to employ their 
power for the suppression of heresy ; and, in the course 
of the following centuiy, the new tribunal was intro- 
duced ; or, at least, executions for heresy had taken 
place in several great countries in Europe. 

The terrorism which was thus created by the con- 


* Bidron, Jeonngraphie chre- 
tienne, Hisfoire de IHeu (Paris, 
1843h p. 262. See, however, 
for the whole history of this 
very remarkable transition, pp. 
255-273. To this I may add, 
that about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the representations of 
Satan underwent a correspond- 
ing change, and became both 
more terrible and more gro- 
tesque (Maury, IJgcndes pieuses, 
p. 136). The more the subject 
IS examined, the more evident 


it becomes that, before the in- 
vention of printing, painting 
was the most faithful mirror of 
the popular mind ; and that 
there was scarcely an intel- 
lectual movement that it did 
not reflect. On the general 
terrorism of this period, see 
Michelet, Histoire de France^ 
tom. vii. pp. 140, 141. 

* Madden, vol. i. pp. 359- 
395 ; Cabanis, Rapports phy^ 
siqiies ef morauXy tom. ii. pp* 
77-79. 
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fliot between an immutable Cliurcli and an age in 
which there was some slight progress, and a real, 
though faint spirit of rebellion, gradually filtered down 
to those who were far too ignorant to become heretics. 
The priest in the pulpit or in the confessional ; the 
monk in his intercourse with the peasant ; the Flagel- 
lant, by his mournful hymns, and by the spectacle of 
his macerations ; above all, the inquisitor, by his 
judgments, communicated to the lower classes a sense 
of Satanic presence and triumph, which they naturally 
applied to the order of ideas with which they were 
most conversant. In an age which was still grossly 
ignorant and credulous, the popular faith was neces- 
sarily full of grotesque superstitions, which faithfully 
reflected the general tone and colouring of religious 
teaching, though they often went far beyond its limits. 
These superstitions had once consisted, for the most 
part, in wild legends of fairies, mermaids, giants, and 
dragons ; of miracles of saints, conflicts in which the 
devil took a prominent part, but was invariably de- 
feated, or illustrations of the boundless efficacy of 
some charm or relic. About the twelfth century 
they began to assume a darker hue, and the imagina- 
tions of the people revelled in the details of the 
witches’ Sabbath, and in the awful power of the 
ministers of Satan. The inquisitors traversed Europe, 
proclaiming that the devil was operating actively on 
all sides ; and among their very first victims, were 
persons who were accused of sorcery, and who were 
of course condemned.' Such condemnations could 
not make the belief in the reality of the crime more 
unhesitating than it had been, but they had a direct 
tendency to multiply the accusations. The imagina- 
‘ Gannot, p. 75. 
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tions of the people were riveted upon the subject. 
A contagious terror was engendered. Some, whose 
minds were thoroughly diseased, persuaded them- 
selves that they were in communion with Satan ; 
all had an increasing predisposition to see Satanic 
agency around them. 

To these things should be added a long series of 
social and political events, into which it is needless 
to enter, for they have very lately been painted with 
matchless vividness by an illustrious living writer.^ 
A sense of insecurity and wretchedness, often rising 
to absolute despair, had been diffused among the 
people, and had engendered the dark imaginations, 
and the wild and rebellious passions, which, in a 
superstitious age, are their necessary concomitants. 
It has always been observed by the inquisitors that a 
large proportion of those who were condemned to the 
flames were women, whose lives had been clouded by 
some great sorrow ; and that music, which soothes 
the passions, and allays the bitterness of regret, had 
an extraordinary power over the possessed.* 

Under the influences which I have attempted to 
trace, the notion of witchcraft was reduced to a more 
definite form, and acquired an increasing prominence 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Most of the 
causes that produced it, advanced by their very 
nature with an accelemting force, and the popular 
imagination became more and more fascinated by 
the subject. In the fourteenth century, an event 
occurred which was well calculated to give a fearful 
Impulse to the terrorism ; and which may, indeed, be 
justly regarded as one of the most appalling in the 
history of humanity. I allude, of course, to the 

* Michelet, La SorcUre. * Binsfeldius, p. 166. 
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black death. A great German physician has lately 
investigated, with much skill and learning, the his- 
tory of that time ; and he has recorded his opinion 
that, putting aside all exaggerated accounts, the 
number of those who died of the pestilence during 
the six years of its continuance may be estimated, 
by a very moderate computation, at twenty-five mil- 
lions, or a fourth part of the inhabitants of Europe.* 
iilany great towns lost far more than half their 
population ; many country districts were almost de- 
populated. 

It would be scarcely possible to conceive an event 
fitted to act with a more terrific force upon tlie ima^ 
ginations of men. Even in our own day, we know 
how great a degi’ee of religious terror is inspired by 
a pestilence ; but, in an age when the supernatural 
character of disease was universally believed, an 
affliction of such unexampled magnitude produced a 
consternation which almost amounted to madness. 
One of its first ellects was an enormous increase of 
the w^ealth of the clergy by the legacies of the terror- 
stricken victims. The sect of the Flagellants, which 
had been for a centuiy unknown, reappeared in 
tenfold numbers, and almost every part of Europe 
resounded with their hymns. Then, too, arose the 
dancing mania of Flanders and Germany, when 
thousands assembled with strange cries and gestures, 
overawing by their multitudes all authority, and 
proclaiming, amid thoir wild dances and with shrieks 
of terror, the power and the triumph of Satan.* It 

* Hecker’s Epidemics of the often imagined themselves to 

Middle Ages^ p. 29. Bocaccio be immersed in r. stream of 
witnessed and described tliis blood. They w€ \abitually 
pestilence. exorcised. 

* Ileckor, p. 82. The dancers 
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has boon observed tbat tliis form of madness raged 
with an especial violence in the dioceses of Cologne 
and Treves, in which witchcmft was afterwards most 
prevalent.^ In Switzerland and in some parts of 
Germany the plague was ascribed to the poison of 
the Jews ; and though the Pope made a noble effort 
to dispel the illusion, immense numbers of that un- 
happy race were put to death. Some thousands are 
said to have perished in Mayence alone. Alore gene- 
rally, it was regarded as a divine chastisement, or as 
an evidence of Satanic power; and the most gro- 
tesque explanations wore hazarded. Boots with 
pointed toes had been lately introduced, and were 
supposed by many to have been peculiarly offensive 
to the Almighty.* What, however, we have especially 
to observe is, that the trials for witchcraft multiplied 
with a fearful rapidity.* 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries they may 
be said to have reached their climax. The aspect 
which Europe then presented was that of universal 
anarchy and universal terrorism. The intellectual 
influences which had been long corroding the pillars 
of the Church had done their work, and a fearful 
moral retrogression, aggravated by the newly-ac- 

• There is still an annual which represented an imagina- 

festival near Trives in com- tive bias of such a wild and 
memoration of the epidemic, morbid power, began in the 
Madden, vol. i. p. 420. fourteenth century (PeignotjjSwr 

• Hecker, p. 82. les Danses des MorU, pp. 26- 

• Ennemoser, o/ilfoytc. 31). The second is, that in 

vol. ii. p. 150. this same century the bas* 

I may here notice, by way of reliefs on cathedrals frequently 
illustration, two facts in the represent men kneeling down 
history of art. The first is, before the devil, and devoting 
that those ghastly pictures of themselves to him as his 
the dance of death, which were servants ^ (Martoune, PUU du 
afterwards so popular, and Moyen Age^ p. 137)> 
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quil'ed ecclesiastical wealth, accompanied the intellec«i 
trial advance. Yet, over all this chaos, there was 
one great conception dominating unchanged. It was 
the sense of sin and Satan ; of the absolute necessity 
of a correct dogmatic system to save men from the 
agonies of hell. The Church, which had long been 
all in all to Christendom, was heaving in what seemed 
the Iasi throes of dissolution. The boundaries of re- 
ligious thought were all obscured. Conflicting ten- 
dencies and passions were ragingwith a tempestuous 
violence, among men who were absolutely incapable 
of enduring an intellectual suspense, and each of the 
opposing sects proclaimed its distinctive doctrines 
essential to salvation. Doubt was almost universally 
regarded as criminal and en*or as damnable ; yet the 
first was the necessary condition, and the second the 
probable consequence, of enquiry. Totally unaccus- 
tomed to independent reasoning, bewildered by the 
vast and undefined fields of thought, from which the 
opposing arguments were di*awn ; with a profound 
sense of the absolute necessity of a coirect creed, and 
of the constant action of Satan upon the fluctua- 
tions of the will and of the judgment ; distracted 
and convulsed by opposing sentiments, which an 
unenlightened psychology attributed to spiritual in- 
spiration, and, above all, parched with a burning 
longing for certainty ; the minds of incii drifted 
to and fro under the influence of the wildest terror. 
None could escape the movement. It filled all 
Europe with alarm, permeated with its influence all 
forms of thought and action, absorbed every element 
of national life into its ever- widening vortex. 

There certainly never has been a movement which, 
in its ultimate rcsultvS, has contributed so largely to 
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the emancipation of tlio human mind from all super- 
Btitious terrors avS the Keformation. It formed a 
multitude of churches, in which the spirit of qualified 
and partial scepticism tliat had long been a source of 
anarchy, might expatiate with freedom, and be allied 
with the spirit of order. It rejected an immense 
proportion of the dogmatic and ritualistic conceptions 
that had almost covered the whole field of religion, 
and rendered possible that steady movement by w'hich 
theologj has since then been gravitating towards 
the moral faculty. It, above all, diminished the pro- 
minence of clergy ; and thus prepared the way for 
that general secularisation of the European intellect, 
which is such a marked characteristic of modern 
civilisation. Yet, inappreciably gi'eat as are these 
blessings, it would be idle to deny that, for a time, 
the Reformation aggravated the very evils it was 
intended to correct. It was, for a time, merely an 
exchange of masters. The Protestant asserted the 
necessity and the certainty of his distinctive doctrines, 
as dogmatically and authoritatively as the Catholic. 
He believed in his own infallibility quite as firmly as 
his opponent believed in the infallibility of the Pope. 
It is only by a very slow process that the human 
mind can emerge from a system of error ; and the 
virtue of dogmas had been so ingrained in all 
religious thought, by the teaching of more than 
twelve centuries, that it required a long and pain- 
ful discipline to weaken what is not yet destroyed. 
The nature of truth, the limits of human faculties, 
the laws of probabilities, and the conditions that are 
essential for an impartial research, were subjects 
with which even the most advanced minds were then 
entirely unfamiliar. There was, indeed, much culti- 
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vation of logic, considered in its most naiTow sense; 
but there was no such thing as a comprehensive view 
of the whole field of mental science, of the laws and 
limits of the reason. There was also no conviction 
that the reason should be applied to every depart- 
ment of theology, with the same unflinching severity 
as to any other form of speculation. Faith always 
presented to the mind the idea of an abnormal intel- 
lectual condition, of the subversion or suspension of 
the critical faculties. It sometimes comprised more 
than this, but it always included this. It was the 
opposite of doubt and of the spirit of doubt. What 
irreverent men called credulity, reverent men called 
faith ; and although one word was more respectftil 
than the other, yet the two words wore with most 
men strictly synonymous. Some of the Protestants 
added other and moral ideas to the word, but they 
firmly retained the intellectual idea. As long as 
finch a conception existed, a period of religious con- 
vulsion was necessarily a period of extreme suflering 
and terror ; and there can be little doubt that the 
Reformation was, in consequence, the most painful of 
all the transitions through which the human intellect 
has passed. 

If the reader has seized the spirit of the foregoing 
remarks, he will already have perceived their appli- 
cation to the history of witchcraft. In order that 
men should believe in witches, their intellects must 
have been familiarised with the conceptions of Satanic 
power and Satanic presence, and they must regard 
these things with an unfaltering belief. In order 
that witchcraft should be prominent, the imagina- 
tions of men must have been so forcibly directed to 
these articles of belief, as to tinge and govern the 
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habitual current of their thoughts, and to produce a 
strong disposition to see Satanic agency around them. 
A long train of circumstances, which culminated in 
the Reformation, had diflPused through Christendom 
a religious terror which gi'aduaJly overcast the ho- 
rizon of thought, creating a general uneasiness as 
to the future of the Church, and an intense and vivid 
sense of Satanic presence. These influences were, it 
is true, primarily connected with abstruse points of 
speculative belief, but they acted in a twofold manner 
upon the grosser superstitions of the people. Al- 
though the illiterate cannot follow the more intricate 
speculations of their teachers, they can, as I have 
said, catch the general tone and character of thought 
which these speculations produce, and they readily 
apply them to their own sphere of thought. Besides 
this, the upper classes, being filled with a sense of 
Satanic presence, will be disposed to believe in the 
reality of any history of witchcraft. They will, there- 
fore, prosecute the witches, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, stimulate the delusion. When the belief 
is confined to the lower class, its existence will be 
languishing and unprogressive. But when legislators 
denounce it in their laws, and popes in their bulls ; 
when priests inveigh against it in their pulpits, and 
inquisitors bum thousands at the stake, the imagina- 
tions of men will be inflamed, the terror will prove con- 
tagious, and the consequent delusions be multiplied. 
Now, popes and legislators, priests and inquisitors, 
vrill do these things just in proportion to the firmness 
of their belief in the conceptions I have noticed, and to 
the intensity with which their imaginations have been 
directed to those conceptions by religious terrorism. 

We have a striking illustration of the influence 
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upon witchcraft, of the inodes of thought which the 
Reformation for a time sustained in the life of Luther. 
No single feature was more clearly marked in his 
cliaracter than an intense and passionate sense of 
sin. He himself often described, in the most graphic 
language, how, in the seclusion of his monastery at 
Wittenberg, ho had passed under the very shadow of 
death, how the gates of hell seemed to open beneath 
his feet, and the sense of hopeless wretchedness, to 
make life itself a burden. While oppressed by the 
keenest sense of moral unworthiness, he was dis- 
tracted by intellectual doubt. He only amved at 
the doctrines of Protestantism after a long and diffi- 
cult enquiry, struggling slowly through successive 
phases of belief, uncheered for many years by one 
word of sympathy, and oscillating painfully between 
opposing conclusions. Like all men of vivid imagi- 
nation who are so circumstanced, a theological 
atmosphere was formed about his mind, and became 
the medium through which every event was contem- 
plated. He was subject to numerous strange hal- 
lucinations and vibrations of judgment, which he 
invariably attributed to the direct action of Satan. 
Satan became, in consequence, the dominating con- 
ception of his life. In every critical event, in every 
mental perturbation, he recognised Satanic power. 
In the monastery of Wittenberg, he constantly heard 
the Devil making a noise in the cloisters ; and be- 
came at last so accustomed to the fact, that he related 
that, on one occasion, having been awakened by the 
sound, he perceived that it was wily the Devil, and 
accordingly went to sleep again. The black stain in 
the castle of Waiiburg still marks the place where 
he fiung an iuk-hottle at the Devil. In the midist of 
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his long and painful hesitation on the subject of 
transubstantiation, the Devil appeared to him, and 
suggested a new argument. In such a state of mind 
he naturally accepted, with implicit faith, every 
anecdote of Satanic miracles. He told how an aged 
minister had been interrupted, in the midst of his 
devotions, by a devil who was gininting behind him 
like a pig. At Torgau, the Devil broke pots and 
basins, and flung them at the minister’s head, and at 
last drove the minister’s wife and servants half crazy 
out of the house. On another occasion, the Devil 
appeared in the law courts, in the character of a 
leading barrister, whose place he is said to have 
filled with the utmost propriety. Fools, deformed 
persons, the blind and the dumb, were possessed by 
devils. Physicians, indeed, attempted to explain 
these infirmities by natural causes ; but those phy- 
sicians were ignorant men ; they did not know all 
the power of Satan. Every form of disease might 
be produced by Satan, or by his agents, the witches ; 
and none of the infirmities to which Luther was 
liable were natural, but his ear-ache was peculiarly 
diabolical. Hail, thunder, and plagues are all the 
dii'ect consequences of the intervention of spirits. 
Many of those persons who were supposed to have 
committed suicide, had in reality been seized by the 
Devil and strangled by him, as the traveller is 
strangled by the robber. The Devil could transport 
men at his will through the air. He could beget 
children, and Luther had himself come in contact 
with one of them. An intense love of children was 
one of the most amiable characteristics of the great 
Reformer ; but, on this occasion, he most earnestly 
recommended the reputed relatives to throw the child 
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into a river, in order to free their house from the 
presence of a devil. As a natural consequence of 
these modes of thought, witchcraft did not present 
the slightest improbability to his mind. In strict 
accordance with the spirit of his age, he continually 
asserted the existence and the frequency of the 
crime, and emphatically proclaimed the duty of 
burning the witches.' 

I know, indeed, few stranger, and at the same time 
more teiiible pictures, than are furnished by the 
history of witchcraft during the century that pre- 
ceded and the century that followed the Eeforma- 
tion. Wherever the conflict of opinions was raging 
among the educated, witchcraft, like an attendant 
shadow, pursued its course among the ignorant ;* and 
Protestants and Catholics vied with each other in 
the zeal with which they prosecuted it. Never was 
the power of imagination — that strange faculty which 
oasts the shadow of its images over the whole crea- 
tion, and combines all the phenomena of life accord- 
ing to its own archetypes, — more strikingly evinced. 
Superstitious and terror-stricken, the minds of men 
were impelled irresistibly towards the miraculous 
and the Satanic, and they found them upon every 
side. The elements of imposture blended so curiously 
with the elements of delusion, that it is now im- 
possible to separate them. Sometimes an ambitious 
woman, braving the dangers of her act, boldly claimed 
supernatural power, and the haughtiest and the most 

* CoUogvia Mensalia. Eras- Nand4 pp. 110, 111) 

mu» was an equally ftrin believer observes, that netirly all the 
in witchcraft (Stewart's Dis~ heresies previous to the Befor- 
9frt4itiont p. 67). mation had been also accom- 

• This co-existence has been pnnied by an outburst of 
noticed by many writers; and eery. 
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aonragttona cowed hnmblj in her presonco. Some- 
times a husband attempted, in the witch courts, to 
cut the tie which his church had pronounced indis- 
soluble ; and numbers of mves have, in consequence, 
perished at the stake. Sometimes a dexterous cri- 
minal availed himself of the panic ; and, directing a 
charge of witchcraft against his accuser, escaped 
himself with impunity. Sometimes, too, a personal 
grudge was avenged by the accusation, or a real 
crime was attributed to eorceiy ; or a hail-storm, or 
a strange disease, suggested the presence of a witch. 
But, foi’ the most part, the trials represent pure and 
unmingled delusions. The defenders of the belief 
wore able to maintain that multitudes had voluntarily 
confessed themselves guilty of commerce with the 
Evil One, and had persisted in their confessions till 
death. Madness is always peculiarly frequent during 
great religious or political revolutions ; ^ and, in tho 
sixteenth century, all its forms wore absorbed in the 
system of witchcraft, and caught the colour of the 
prevailing predisposition.^ Occasionally, too, we find 
old and half-doting women, at first convinced of their 
innocence, but soon faltering before the majesty of 
justice, asking timidly, whether it is possible to be in 
connection with the Devil without being conscious of 
the fact, and at last almost persuading themselves 
that they had done what was alleged. Very often, 
the terror of the trial, the prospect of the most ago- 
nising of deaths, and the frightful tortures that were 
applied to the weak frame of an old and feeble 
woman, 3 overpowered her nnderstanding ; her brain 

* Buckle’s //«><., toL i. p. 424, • For a frightful catalogue of 

noU, the tortures that V’ere exn l^oyed 

’ Calmeil. in these cases, see Scott’s Du* 
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reeled l>eneatli the accumulated suffering, the cjon- 
Bciousness of innocence disappeared, and the wretched 
victim wont raving to the flames, convinced that she 
was about to sink for ever into perdition. The 
f4eal of the ecclesiastics in stimulating the persecu- 
tion was unflagging. It was displayed alike in 
Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Flanders, Sweden, 
England, and Scotland. An old writer who cordially 
approved of the rigour tells us that, in the province 
of Como alone, eight or ten inquisitors wore con- 
stantly employed ; and he adds that, in one year, the 
number of persons they condemned amounted to a 
thousand ; and that during several of the succeeding 
years, the victims seldom fell below one hundred.^ 

It was natural that a body of learned men like the 
inquisitors, whose habits of thought were eminently 
retrospective, should have formed some general theo- 
ries connecting tlio phenomena of sorcery with past 
events, and reducing them to a systematic form. We 
accordingly find that, in the course of about three 
centuries, a vast literature was formed upon the 
subject. The different forms of witchcraft were all 
carefully classified and associated with particular 
doctrines ; the whole philosophy of the Satanic was 
minutely investigated, and the prevailing mode of 
thought embodied in countless treatises, which were 
once regarded as masterpieces of orthodox theology. 

It is very difficult for us in the present day to do 

covery of Witchcrqft ^London, center quaeationatus ' (Pars iii. 
1665^, pp. 11, 12. All the old Qu»st. 14, 16). Tb^ tortures 
treatises are full of the subject, were all the mom horrible, 
Sprenger recommends the tor- bocauso it was generally be- 
tures to be continued two or lieved that the witches had 
three days, till the prisoner charms to deaden their effect, 
was, as ne expresses it. * de* ' Spina, cap. xii. 
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justice to these works, or to realise the points of view 
from which they were 'written. A profound scepti- 
cism on all subjects connected with the Devil under- 
lies the opinions of almost every educated man, and 
renders it difficult even to conceive a condition of 
thought, in which that spirit was the object cf an 
intense and realised belief. An anecdote which in- 
volves the personal intervention of Satan is now re- 
garded as quite as intrinsically absurd, and unworthy 
of serious attention, as an anecdote of a fairy or of a 
sylph. When, therefore, a modern reader turns over 
the pages of an old treatise on witchcraft, and finds 
hundreds of such anecdotes related with the gi'avest 
assurance, he is often inclined to depreciate very 
unduly the intellect of an author who represents a 
condition of thought so unlike his own. The cold 
iiidifferonco to human suffering which these writers 
display gives an additional bias to liis reason ; while 
their extraordinary pedantry, their execrable Latin, 
and their gross scientific blunders, furnish ample 
materials for his ridicule. Besides this, Sprenger, 
who is at once the most celebrated, and, perhaps, the 
most credulous member of his class, unfortunately for 
his reputation, made some ambitious excursions into 
another field, and immortalised himself by a series of 
etymological blunders, which have been the delight 
of all succeeding scholars.' 

' ‘Fflcmina/ lie apfiurcs us, is quia rluo occidit, scilicet corpus 
denied from Fe and minus, et animam. Et secundum ety- 
beoause wonien have less f.iith mologiam, licet Gnece, intcr- 
than men (p 65 ). AlaloCciendo pretetur diaboliis clauses er- 
is from male de fide seutiendo. gastulo: et hoc sibi convenit 
For diabolus we have a ^*110106 cum non permittitur sibi nocere 
of most instructive derivations, quantum vellet. Vel diabohis 
It comes dia quod est duo, quasi defluons, quia defluxit, id 
ct bolus quod est men jUus, est corruit, ot spocialiter ftt lo 
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lint- wlien all ilieso qualifications have been made — 
and, witli the exception of the last, they would all 
apply to any other writings of the same period^It 
is, I think, impossible to deny that the books in de- 
fence of the belief are not only far more numerous 
than the later works against it, but that they also 
represent far more learning, dialectic skill, and even 
general ability. For many centuries the ablest men 
were not merely uu'willing to repudiate the supersti- 
tion ; they often pressed fomard earnostly, and with 
the most intense conviction, to defend it. Indeed, 
during the penod when witchcraft was most preva- 
lent, thero were few writers of real eminence who 
did not, on some occasion, take especial pains to 
throw the weight of their authority into the scale. 
Thomas Aquinas was probably the ablest writer of 
the tldi’toenth century, and he assures us that diseases 
and tempests are often the direct acts of the Devil ; 
that the Devil can transport men at his pleasure 
through the air ; and that he can transform them 
into any shape. Gerson, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Pai’is, and, as many think, the author of 
‘ The Imitation,' is justly regarded as one of the 
master- intellects of his age ; and ho, too, wrote in 
defence of the belief. Bodin was unquestionably the 
most original political philosopher who had arisen 
since Macliiavelli, and he devoted all his learning 
and acuteness to crushing the rising scepticism on the 
subject of witches. The truth is, that, in those ages, 
ability was no guarantee against en*or \ because the 
single employment of the reason was to develope and 

caliter ’ (p. 41). If the reader instance of verbal criticiim, 
is curious in theee matters, he which I do not venture to 
will find another astounding quote, in Bodin, Vknon. p 40. 
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expand premises that were furnished by the Church. 
There was no such thing as an uncompromising and 
unreserved criticism of the first principles of teach- 
ing ; there was no such thing as a revolt of the rea- 
son against conclusions that were sirictly drawn fi’om 
the premises of authority. In our ago, and in every 
other age of half belief, principles are often adopted 
without being fully developed. If a conclusion is 
drawn from them, men enquire, not merely whether 
the deduction is correct, but also whether its result 
seems intrinsically probable ; and if it does not ap- 
pear so, they will reject the conclusion, without 
absolutely rejecting the premise. In the ages of 
witchcraft an inexorable logic prevailed. Men were 
so firmly conv inced of the truth of the doctrines they 
were taught, that those doctrines became to them the 
measure of probability, and no event that seemed to 
harmonise with them presented the slightest difficulty 
to the mind. They governed the imagination, while 
they subdued the reason, and secular considerations 
never intervened to damp their assurance. The 
ablest men were not unfrequently the most credu- 
lous ; because their ability was chiefly employed in 
discovering analogies between every startling narra- 
tive and the principles of their faith, and their success 
was a measure of their ingenuity. 

It is these considerations that give the writings of 
the period I am referring to so great an importance 
in the history of opinions, and which also make it so 
difficult for us to appreciate their force. I shall en. 
deavour to lay before the reader, in as concise a form 
as I am able, some of the leading principles they em- 
bodied ; which, acting on the imagination, contributed 
to produce the phennmena of witchcraft ; and, acting 
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on the reason, persuaded men that the narmtives of 
witches were antecedently probable.^ 

It was universally taught that innumerable evil 
spirits were ranging over the world, seeking the 
present unhappiness and the future ruin of man* 
kind; that these spirits were fallen angels, who had 
retained many, if not all, the angelic capacities ; and 
that they, at all events, possessed a power and wis. 
dom far transcending the limits of human faculties. 
Prom these conceptions many important consequences 
were evolved. If these spirits are for ever hovei'ing 
around us, it was said, it is surely not improbable 
that we should meet some signs of their presence. 
If they delight in the smallest misfortune that can 
befall mankind, and possess far more than human 
capacities for inflicting suflering, it is not surpris- 
ing that they should direct against men the ener- 
gies of superhuman malice. If their highest object 
is to secure the ultimate ruin of man, we need not 
wonder that they should ofier their services to those 
who would bribe them by the surrender of their 
hopes. That such a compact can he made — that it 
is possible for men to direct the energies of evil 
spirits — was established by the clearest authority. 
‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,* was the so- 
lemn injunction which had been more than once 
repeated in the Levitical code ; and the history of 

* The principal authority on Sprenger, Nider, Basin, Mo- 
these matters is a large collec- litor, Qerson, Alumer, Spina, 
tk>ii of Latin works (in great Lanreutius, Bernardus, Vigui- 
part written by inquisitors), tus, Grillaudus, &c. I have 
extending over about two cen- noticed a great many other 
turies, and published under the works in their places > and the 
title of Malleua Mal^arum reader may find reviews of 
(the title of Sprenger’s book), many others in Madden and 
It comprises the works of Plancey. 
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the mtch of Endor fiirnishes a detailed description 
of the circumstances of the crime. The Fathers had 
denounced magic with a unanimous and unvarying 
voice, and the writings of every nation bear traces of 
the universality of the belief. In an age which was 
essentially retrospective, it was impossible to name a 
tenet which could seem more probable, for there was 
none which was more closely connected with anti 
quity, both ecclesiastical and profane. 

The popular belief, however, not only asserted the 
possibility and continued eidstenco of witchcraft, it 
also entered into many of what we should now deem 
the most extravagant and gi*otesque details. In the 
first place, one of the most ordinary operations of the 
witch, or of the Devil acting at her command, was to 
cause tempests, which it was said frequently desolated 
the fields of a single person, leavdng the rest of the 
country entirely untouched. If any one ventured to 
deny that Satan possessed, or was likely to exercise 
this power, he was speedily silenced by a scriptural 
precedent. We read in the Old Testament that the 
Dovil, by the Divine permission, afflicted Job ; and 
that among the means which ho employed was a 
tempest which destroyed the house in wliich the sons 
of the patriarch were eating. The description, in 
the book of Revelation, of the four angels who held 
the four winds, and to whom it was given to afflict 
the earth, was also generally associated with tliis 
belief; for, as St. Augustine tells us, the word angel 
is equally applicable to good or bad spirits. Besides 
this, the Devil was always spoken of as the prince of 
the aii\ His immense knowledge and his rmmense 
power would place the immediate causes of atmo- 
spheric distiu'bances at his disposal and the sadden 
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tempest would, therefore, be no violation of natural 
laws, but simplj an instance of their application by 
superhuman power. These considerations were, it 
was thought, sufficient to remove all sense of the 
antecedent improbability of the facts which were 
alleged ; but every uncertainty was dispelled by the 
uniform teaching of the Church. At all times, the 
I^'athers and the mediaeval saints had taught, like the 
teachers of every other religion in the same early 
stage of civilisation, that all the more remarkable 
atmospheric changes resulted from the direct inter- 
vention of spints.* Rain seems to have been com- 
monly associated, qs it still is in the Church of 
England, with the intervention of the Deity ; but 
wind and hail were peculiarly identified with the 
Devil. If the Devil could originate a tempest, it 
followed, as a necessary consequence, that witches 
who had entered into compact with him had the 
same power. 

The same principles of argument applied to disease. 
The Devil bad afflicted Job with horrible diseases, 
and might therefore afflict others. Great pestilences 
were constantly described in the Old Testament as 
the acta of the angels; and the Devil, by the per- 
mission of the Deity and by virtue of his angelic 
capacities, might therefore easily produce them. The 
history of the demoniacs proves that devils could 
master and derange the bodily functions ; and, there- 
fore, to deny that they could produce disease, would 
be to impugn the veracity of these narratives ; and 
the later ecclesiastical testimony on the subject, if 
not unanimous, was, at least, extremely strong. As, 

' On the unirersalltv of this civilisation, see Buckle’s Hia- 
belief, in an «*ar]y of tory, vol. i. p. 346. 
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therefore, the more striking atmospheric disturbances 
were ascribed generally to the Ddvil ; and, when the 
injury was spread over a small area, to witches ; so, 
the pestilences which desolated nations were deemed 
supernatural ; and all strange and unaccountable 
diseases that fell upon an individual, a result of the 
malice of a sorcerer. If the witch could produce dis- 
ease by her incantations, there was no difficulty ir 
believing that she could also remove it.* 

These propositions were unanimously and firmly 
believed. They were illustrated by anecdotes, the 
countless numbers of which can only be appreciated 
by those who have studied the literature at its source. 
They were indelibly graven on the minds of men by 
hnndreds of trials and of executions, and they were 
admitted by almost all the ablest men in Christendom. 

There were other details, however, which excited 
considerable discussion. One of the most striking 


* There can bo little doubt 
that a considerable amount of 
poisoning was mixed up with 
the witch cases. In ages when 
medical knowledge was scanty, 
and post-mortem exantination 
unknown, this crime was pecu- 
liarly dreaded, and appeared 
peculiarly mysterious. On the 
other hand, it is equally certain 
that the witches constantly em- 
ployed their knowledge of the 
property of herbs for the pur- 
pose of curing disease, and that 
they attained, in this respect, a 
skill which was hardly equalled 
by the regular practitioners. To 
the evidence which Michelet 
has collected on this matter, 
I may add a jtriking passage 

from Grillandus: **Quandoquo 


vero proveuit febris, tussii, 
dementia, phthisis, hydropsis, 
aut aliqua tumefactio carnis in 
corpore, sive apostema extrinse- 
cus apparens ; quandoi^ue vero 
intrinseco apud intestina ali- 
quod apostema sit adco tembile 
et incurabile quod nuUa pars 
medicorum id sanare et remo- 
vcre potest, nisi accedat alius 
maleficus, sive sortilegus, qui 
contrariis medelis et remediis 
mgritudincm ipsam maleftcam 
t(mat, quam facile et brevi 
tempore removere potest, cmteri 
vero medici qui artem ipsius 
medicinse pro^tentur nihil va- 
lent et nesciimt afferre reme- 
dium ’ {Mall. Mai. vol. ii. 
pp. 393, 394). 
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of these was the transportation of witches through 
the air. That an old woman could be cairied some 
hundreds of miles in a few minutes on a broomstick 
or a goat, or in any other way the Devil might select, 
would, in the present day, be regarded as so essen- 
tially and grotesquely absurd, that it is probable that 
no conceivable amount of testimony would convince 
men of its reality. At the period of which I am 
writing, this rationalistic spirit did undoubtedly exist 
in a few minds ; for it is noticed, though with ex- 
treme contempt, by some of the writers on the sub- 
ject, who treated it as a manifest mental aberration, 
but it had not yet assumed any iraportanco. The 
measure of probability was still essentially thoo- 
logical ; and the only question that was asked was, 
how far the narratives conformed with the theological 
conception of a spirit. On this point there seemed, 
at first sight, much difliculty, and considerable in- 
genuity was applied to elucidating it. Satan, it was 
remembered, had borno Christ througli the air, and 
placed him on a pinnacle of the temple ; and there- 
fore, said St. Thomas Aquinas, if he coald do this to 
one body he could do it to all. The prophet Habak- 
kuk had ])Gen transported by a spirit from Judea to 
Babylon, and Philip the Evangelist had been the 
object of a similar miracle. St. Paul had likewise 
been carried, perhaps in the body, into the third 
heaven. 

This evidence was ample and conclusive ; but other 
perplexing difficulties arose. Nothing in the witch 
trials w'os more minutely described than the witches* 
Sabbath, and many liundreds of w'omen had boon 
burnt alive for attending it. Occasionally, however, 
it happened tliat, when a woman had been condemned 
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on this charge by hei own confession, or by the 
evidence of other witches, her husband came forward 
and swore that his wife had not left his side during 
the night in question. The testimony of so near a 
relative might, perhaps, be explained by perjury ; 
but other evidence was adduced which it was more 
difficult to evade. It was stated that women wore 
oftf'n found lying in a state of trance, insensible to 
pain, and witliout the smallest sign of life ; that, after 
a time, their consciousness retmmed ; and that they 
then confessed that they had been at the witches* 
Sabbath. These statements soon attracted the atten- 
tion of theologians, who were much divided in their 
judgments. Some were of opinion that the witch 
was labouring under a delusion of the Devil; but 
they often added that, as the delusion originated in 
a compact, she should, notwithstanding, be burned. 
Others suggested a bolder and very startling expla- 
nation. That the same portion of matter cannot be 
in two places at once, is a proposition which rests 
entirely on the laws of nature ; but those laws have 
no existence for the miraculous; and the miracle of 
tran substantiation seems to destroy all the improba- 
bility of the pluri-presence of a human body. At all 
events, the Devil might furnish, for the occasion, a 
duplicate body ; in order to baffle the ministers of 
justice. This latter opinion became extremely popu- 
lar among theologians ; and two famous Catholic 
miracles were triumphantly quoted in its support. 
St. Ambrose was, on one occasion, celebrating mass 
in a church at Milan, when ho suddenly paused in 
the midst of the service. His head sank upon the 
altar, and he remained motionless, as in a trance, for 
the space of three hours. The congregation waited 
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silently for the benediction. At last, the conscious- 
ness of the saint returned, and he assured his hearers 
that ho had been officiating at Toura at the burial of 
St. Martin, a statement which was, of course, in a 
few days, verified. A similar miracle was related of 
St. Clement. This early saint, in the midst of a mass 
at Rome, was called away to consecrate a church at 
Pisa. His body, or an angel who had assumed its 
form, remained at Rome ; but the saint was at the 
same time present at Pisa, where he left some drops 
of blood upon the marble for a memorial of the 
miracle.' On the whole, the most general opinion 
seems to have been, that the witches were somotimes 
transported to the Sabbath in body, and sometimes 
in spirit; and i\v.\i devils occasionally assumed their 
forms in order to baffle the sagacity of the judges.* 
Another important and much discussed depart- 
ment, was the connection between evil spirits and 
animals. That the Devil could assume the form of 
any animal* he pleased, seems to have been generally 


* S^ina, De Sfrigibu^ (1622), 
<?ap. xi. 

^ All the phenomena of som- 
nambulism were mixed up with 
the question. See e.g., Spina, 
cap. X. and xi , where it is 
fully discussed. Many curious 
notious were held about som- 
nambulism. On© opinion wiis, 
that the somnambulists had 
never been baptised, or had 
been baptised by a drunken 
priest 

■ This belief was probably 
sustained by the great use 
made of animals in Christian 
symbolism as representatives 
of moml qualities. In dilTerent 
districts different animals were 


supposed to be in especial con- 
nection with spirits, Delrio 
mentions that the ancient Irish 
had such a veneration for 
wolves that they were accus- 
tomed to pray for their salva- 
tion, and to choose thorn as 
godfathers for their children 
(Thiers' Superst. vol. ii. p. 198). 
Beelzebub, as is well known, 
was god of flies, ‘par ce qu’il 
n’y avoit pas une mouebe en 
sun temple, oomme on diet qu'au 
Palais de Venise il n’y a pas 
une seulo mouche et au Palais 
de TolMe qn’il n’y en a qu’une, 
qui n’est pas chose estrange on 
nouvrlle, car nous lisons que 
los C^’TeuaVQ\le8. aD^^s avoir 
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admitted ; and it presented no difficulty to those who 
remembered that the first appearance of that person- 
age on earth was as a serpent, and that on one occasion 
a legion of devils had entered into a herd of swine. 
St. Jerome also assures us that, in the desert, St. 
Antony had met a centaur and a faun — a little man 
with horns growing from his forehead — ^who were 
possibly devils ;* and at all events, at a later period, 
the lives of the saints represent evil spirits in the 
form of animals as not unfrequent. Lycanthropy, 
however, or the transformation of witches into 
wolves, presented more difficulty. The history of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the conversion of Lot’s wife, 
were, it is true, eagerly alleged in support of its 
possibility; but it was impossible to forgot that 
St. Augustine appeared to regard lycanthropy as a 
fable, and that a canon of the council of Ancyra had 
emphatically condemned the belief. On the other 
hand, that belief had been very widely diffused among 
the ancienis. It had been accepted by many of the 

au dieii Acaron, dieii fellowship can there be between 
des raouchos, et les Grecs a Christ and Belial * (Wier, Dfi 
Jupiter, surnomm^ Myiodes, Freest Fmn, p. 657). The 
e’est a dire mouchard, toutes ascription of intelligence to 
les mouches s’envolaicnt on animals was general through 
une nuee, corame nous lisons the middle ages, but it was 
en Pausanias In Arcadici^ et most prominent in the Celtic 
en Pline au livre xxix. cap. 6 ’ race. S('e a curious chapter 
Demon, p. 16). Dancing on mystic animals in Dalyelfs 
bears and other intelligent ani- Superstitions of Scotland, and 
inals seem to have been also also the essay of Kenan on 
con nect^ed with the Devil; and Celtic Poetry. Muratori 
an old council anathematised Ital, Dies, xxix.) quotes an 
at once magicians who have amusing passage from a writer 
abandoned their Creator, for- of the eleventh century, con- 
tuiie-tellers, and those ‘ qui corning a dog which In that 
ursas aut similes bestias ad century was * moved by the 
ludura et peruiciem simplicio- spirit of Pytho.* 
rum circumferunt ’ — ‘ for what * Vita S. Pauli. 
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greatest and most ortbot^ox theologians, by the in- 
quisitors who were commissioned by the popes, and 
by the law courts of most countries. The evidence 
on which it rested was very curious and definite. If 
the witch was wounded in the form of an animal, she 
retained that wound in her human form, and hum 
dreds of such cases were alleged before the tribunals 
Sometimes the hunter, having severed the paw of hia 
assailant, retained it as a trophy; but when he 
opened his bag, he discovered in it only a bleeding 


hand, which he recognised 

* L’ existence des loups- 
garous est attest^e par Vir- 
gile, Solin, Strabon, Pomponius 
Mela, Dionysius Afer, Varron, 
et par tons les Jurisconsultes 
et Q^monomanes des derniers 
siiclee. A peine coniraen 9 ait- 
on a en douter sous Louis XIV ’ 
(Plancey, Diet, infernal, Ly- 
canthropie), Bodin, in his chap- 
ter on Lycan til ropy, and in our 
own day, Madden (vnl. i. pp. 
334-368), have collected many 
additional authorities. St. Au- 
gustine notices the subject with 
considerable hesitation, but on 
the whole inclines, as I have 
said, towards incredulity (Civ. 
Dei, lib. xviii. c. 17, 18). He 
also tells us that in his time 
there wore some innkeepers, 
who were said to give their 
guests drugs in cheese, and 
thus to turn them into animals 
(Ibid). In the Salic laws of 
the fifth century tliere is a 
curious enactment ‘ that any 
sorcereB.s who has devoured a 
man should on conviction be 
fined 200 sous ’ (Garinet, p. 6). 
To come down to a later period. 


as the hand of his wife.' 

we find, according to Bodin, 
Paracelsus and Femel, the 
chief physician of Henry IV., 
holding the belief in lycan- 
thropy. There is probably no 
country in Europe — perhaps no 
country in the world — in which 
some form of this superstition 
has not existed. It raged, how- 
ever, especiaUy where wolves 
aboutidod — among the Jura, in 
Norw<iy, Russia, Ireland (where 
the inhabitiints of Ossory, ac- 
cording to Camden, were said 
to become wolves once every 
seven years), in the Pyrenees 
and Greece. The Italian women 
usually became cats. In the 
East (as tlio Arabian Nights 
show) many forms were as- 
sumed. A French judge named 
Boguet, at the end of the six- 
teenth century, devoted himself 
especially to the subject, burnt 
multitudes of lycanthropes, 
wrote a book about them, and 
drew up a code in which he 
permitted oi'dinary witches to 
be strangled before they were 
burnt, but excepted lycan- 
thropes, who were to be burnt 
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The last class of anecdotes I shall notice is that 
which appears to have grown out of the Catholic 
conception of celibacy. I mean the accounts of the 
influence of witchcraft upon the passions. 

It is not difficult to conceive the order of ideas 
that produced that passionate horror of the fair sex 
which is such a striking characteristic of old Catholic 
theology. Celibacy was universally regarded as the 
highest form of virtue, and in order to make it ac- 
ceptable, theologians exhausted all the resources of 
their eloquence in describing the iniquity of those 
whose charms had rendered it so rare. Hence, the 
long and fiery disquisitions on the unparalleled ma- 
lignity, the inconceivable subtlety, the frivohty, the 
unfaithfulness, the unconquerably evil propensities 
of women, which were the terror of one age, and 
which became the amusement of the next. It is not 
very easy to read these diatribes with perfect 
gravity ; but they acquire a certain melancholy sig- 
nificance, from the fact that the teaching they repre- 
sent had probably a considerable influence in pre- 
disposing men to believe in witches ; and also in 
producing the extreme callousness with which the 
sufferings of the victims were contemplated. The 
question why the immense majority of those who 

alive (Garinet, pp. 298-302). instance of the development 
In the controversy about the of the miraculous. See also 
reality of the transformation, Bourquelot, La Lycanthropie. 
Bodin supported the alfirma- Among the many mad notions 
live, and Binsfeldius the nega- of the Abyssinians, perhaps the 
live side. There is a form of maddest is their belief that 
monomania under which men blacksmiths and potters can 
believe themselves to be ani- change themselves into hyaenas, 
male, which is doubtless the and ought therefore to be ex- 
nucleus around which the sys- eluded from the sacrament 
tern was formed — a striking (Hecker, Epid. p. 120) 
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were accused of sorcery slionld be women, early 
attracted attention ; and it was generally answered, 
not by the sensibility of their nervous constitution, 
and by their consequent liability to religious mono- 
mania and epidemics, but by the inherent wicked- 
ness of the sex. There was no subject on which the 
old writers expatiated with more indignant elo- 
quence, or with more copious illustration.' Cato, 
they said, had declared that ‘ if the world were only 
free from women, men would not be without the 
converse of the gods.’ Cicero had said, that ‘ many 
motives will urge men to one crime, but that one 
passion will impel women to all crimes.* Solomon, 
whose means of observation had in this respect been 
exceedingly extensive, had summed up his experience 
in a long series of the most crushing apophthegms. 
Chrysostom only interpretejd the general sentiment 
of the Fathers, when he pronounced woman to be ‘ a 
necessary evil, a natural temptation, a desirable 
calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly fascination, and 
a painted ill.’ Doctor after doctor echoed the same 
lugubrious strain, ransacked the pages of history for 
illustrations of the enormities of the sex, and mar- 
shalled the ecclesiastical testimonies on the subject 
with the most im})erturbable earnestness and solem- 
nity. Men who had most seriously formed this 
estimate of the great majority of women ; who es- 
teemed celibacy the highest of virtues, and every 
temptation to abandon it the direct consequence of 
Satanic presence ; came, by a very natural process, 
to regard all the ‘ phenomena of love ’ as most 
especially under the inflnence of the Devil. Hence, 

* See especially the long strange chapter on the subject in 
Sprenger. 
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fchose wild gloaias of strange and grotesque romance 
which, from time to time, light up the literature oi 
witchcraft. Incuhi and Succubi were for ever wan- 
dering among mankind, alluring by more than 
human charms tho unwary to their destruction, and 
laying plots which were but too often success^} 
against the virtue of the saints. Sometimes, the 
witches kindled in the monastic breast a more ter- 
restrial fire ; and men told, with bated breath, how, 
under the spell of a vindictive woman, four succes- 
sive abbots in a German monastery had been wasted 
away an unholy flame.* Occasionally, with a 
still more refined malice, the Evil One assumed the 
appearance of some noted divine, in order to bring 
discredit upon his character; and an astonished 
maiden saw, prostrate at her feet, tho form of one 
whom she knew to be a bishop, and whom she 
believed to be a saint ! * Nor was it only among 
those who were bound to celibacy that the deadly 
influences wore exercised. The witches were con- 
tinually disturbing, by their machinations, the joys 
of wedlock ; and none can tell how many hundreds 
have died in agonies for afflicting with barrenness the 
marriage bed.* 

> Sprenger, Pars I. Quaest. addresses to a lady, but when 
vii. At the request of St. Sere- discovered, crept under a boil, 
nus and St. Equitius the angels suffered himself to be dragged 
performed on those saints a out, and declared that he was 
counteracting surgical opera- tho veritable bishop. Happily, 
tion (Nider, Forinic de Mcd.^ after a time, a miracle was 
c. V.). wrought which cleared the 

^ See the curious story of St. reputation of the calunauiated 
Sylvanus, Bishop of Nazareth, prolate, 
in Sprenger (Pars II. Quiest. 1 , * As few people realise the 

cap. xi.). The Devil not only degree in which these supersti- 
aasumed the appearance of this tions were encouraged by the 
holy man, in order to pay his Church which claims infalli- 
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I make no apology for Laving dwelt so long on a 
series of doctrines and arguments whicL the reader 
will probably deem very puerile, because tbeir im- 
portance depends, not on their intrinsic value, but 
upon their relation to the history of opinions. The 
follies of the past, when they were adopted by the 
wisest men, are well worthy of study ; and, in the 
case before us, they furnish, I think, an invaluable 
clue to the laws of intellectual development. It is 
often and truly said, that past ages were pre-emi- 
nently credulous, as compared with our own ; yet 
the difference is not so much in the amount of the 
credulity, as in the direction which it takes. Men 


bility, I may mention that the 
reality of this particular crime 
was implied, and its perpetra- 
tors anatliematised by the pro- 
vincial councils or synods of 
Troyes, Lyons, Milan, Tours, 
Bourges, Narbonne, Ferrara, 
St. Malo, Mont Cassin, Orleans, 
and Grenoble, by the Rituals 
of Autun, Chartres, P4rigueux, 
Atun, Evreux, Paris, Angers, 
Arras, CliAlons, Bologna, 
Troyes, Bourges, Alet, Beau- 
vais, Meaux, Rheims, &c., and 
by the decrees of a long series 
of bishops (Thiers, Su'p, 
tom. iv. ch. vii.). It was held, 
as far as I know, without a 
■ingle exception, by all the 
inquisitors who presided at 
the witch-courts, and Sprenger 
gives a long account of the 
methods which wore generally 
employed in convicting those 
who were accused of the crime. 
Montaigne appears to have been 
the first who openly denied it, 
ascribing to the imagination 


what the orthodox ascribed to 
the Devil; and this opinion 
seems soon to have become a 
characteristic of free-thinkers 
in France; for Thiers (who 
wrote in 1678) complains that 
* Les esprits forts et leslibertins 
qui donnent tout k la nature, 
et qui ne jugent des choses que 
par la raison, ne veuleut pas 
se persuader que de nouveaux- 
mari^s puissent par Tartifice et 
la malice du d^mon estre em- 
peches de se rendre le devoir 
conjugal* (p. 667) — a very 
wicked incredulity — ‘ puisque 
riiglise, qui est conduite par le 
Saint-Esprit, et qui par conse- 
quent ne peut errer, reconnoit 
qu’il se fait par Foperation du 
demon* (p. 673). The same 
writer shows that the belief 
existed in the Church in the 
time of Theodosius (p. 568). 
The last sorcerer who was 
burnt in France perished on 
this charge (Garinet, p. 256). 
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are always prepared to accept, on very slight evi- 
dence, what they believe to be exceedingly probable. 
Their measure of probability ultimately determines 
the details of their creed, and it is itself perpetually 
changing under the influence of civilisation. In the 
middle ages, and in the sixteenth, and the beginning 
of the seventeenth centmaes, the measure of proba- 
bility was essentially theological. Men seemed to 
breathe an atmosphere that was entirely unsecular. 
Their intellectual and imaginative conceptions were 
all coloured by theological associations ; and they 
accepted with cheerful alacrity, any anecdote which 
harmonised with their habitual meditations. The 
predisposition to believe in the miraculous was so 
great, that it constructed, out of a few natural facts, 
this vast and complicated system of witchcraft; 
accumulated around it an immense mass of the most 
varied and circumstantial evidence; persuaded all 
the ablest men for many centuries that it was in- 
jontestably true ; conducted it unshaken through the 
scrutiny of the law-courts of every European nation ; 
and consigned tens of thousands of victims to a 
fearful and unlamentod death. There was not the 
smallest desire to explain away or soften down 
miraculous accounts, in order to make them harmo- 
nise with experience, because the minds of men were 
completely imbued with an order of ideas that had 
lo connection with experience. If we could per- 
ceive evil spirits, untrammelled by the laws of 
natter, actually hovering around us; if we could 
oBserve them watching every action with a deadly 
loalignity, seeking with all the energies of super- 
himan power the misery of mankind ; and darkening 
wth their awful aspect every sphere in wliich we 
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move ; if we conld see the aiigol of destruction 
brandishing the sword of death over the Assyrian 
hosts, or over the streets of Jernsaleni ; and could 
behold Satan transporting Christ through the air, or 
tho demoniacs foaming in agony beneath his grasp, 
we should probably reason on these matters in much 
the same spirit as the theologians of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Our minds would be so 
pervaded by these awful images, that they would 
form a measure of probability entirely different from 
that which is formed by tho ordinary experience of 
life ; a nervous consciousness of tho continual pre- 
sence of evil spirits would accompany us for ever ; 
and would for ever predispose us to discover mani- 
festations of their power. 

The foregoing pages will, I trust, bo sufficient to 
elucidate tbe leading causes upon which witchcraft 
depended. They will show that it resulted, not from 
accidental circumstances, .ndividual eccentricities, or 
even scientific ignorance, but from a general predis^ 
position to see Satanic agency in life. It grew from, 
and it reflected, the prevailing modes of religious 
thought; and it declined only when those modes 
were weakened or destroyed. In almost every period 
of the middle ages, there had been a few men who 
m some degree dissented from the common super- 
stitions ; but their opinions wore deemed entirely 
incomprehensible, and they exercised no appreciable 
influence upon their contemporaries. Indeed, theV 
doctrines being generally veiled in the mystical form, 
were so perverted and materialised, that they not nn- 
frequently increased the prevailing gloom. As long 
as the general credulity continued, as long as tla 
mindB of men were directed towards the miraculoifl 
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and the Satanic, no efforts could eradicate the super- 
stition. In such a condition of thought, men would 
always be more inclined to accept than to reject the 
evidence. They would refuse to scrutinise it with 
jealous suspicion ; and, though they might admit the 
existence 6f some imposture, they would never ques- 
tion the substantial justice of the belief. Not until 
the predisposition was changed ; not until men began 
to recoil from these narratives, as palpably and grossly 
improbable ; not until the sense of their improbability 
so overpowered the reverence for authority, as to 
make them seek in every way to evade the evidence, 
and to make them disbelieve it, even when they were 
unable to disprove it, could this deadly superstition be 
rolled away. Its decline marks the rise, and its de- 
struction the first triumph, of the spirit of rational- 
ism in Europe. 

We frequently find, in tho writings of the inquisi- 
tors, language which implies that a certain amount 
of scepticism was, even in their time, smouldering in 
some minds. It was not, indeed, sufficient to make 
any deep impression on pubKc opinion. It is iden- 
tified with no great name,' and produced no great 

* I should, perhaps, make one was a disciple of Averroes — 
exception to this statement — perhaps the founder of Aver- 
Poter of Abano, a very famous roism, in Italy — and seems to 
pliysician and philosopher of have formed a school at Padua. 
Padua, who died in 1306. He When he was about eighty, he 
ippears to have entirely denied was accused of magic. It was 
the existence of demons and of said that he had acquired a 
niracles; and to have attempted, knowledge of the seven liberal 
by the assistance of astrology, arts by seven familiar spirits 
to construct a general philoso- whom ho kept confined in a 
phy of religion, casting the crystal ; but he died before the 
horoscope of each faith, and trial was concluded, so the in- 
aseribing its rise and destiny to quisitors were obliged to cou- 
th e inil lienee of the s^ars. He tent themselves by burning liis 
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book ; bat it was yot sufficiently evident to elicit the 
anxiety of some theologians. ‘Those men,’ wrote 
Gerson, ‘ should be treated with scorn, and, indeed, 
sternly corrected, who ridicule theologians wlienever 
tliey speak of demons, or attribute to demons any 
effects, as if these things were entirely fabulous. This 
error has arisen among some learned men, partly 
through want of faith, and partly through weakness 
and imperfection of intellect .... for, as 
Plato says, to refer everything to the senses, and to 
be incapable of turning away from them, is the great- 
est impediment to truth.* * Sprenger also, in a long 
chapter, instructed theologians how to meet a spirit 
of vague scepticism which had arisen among certain 
laymen ; ‘ who had, indeed, no fixed method of rea- 
soning, but were blindly groping in the dark, touch- 
ing now on one point, and now on another.* An 
assembly of doctors of the University of Cologne,® 
which was held in 1487, lamented, and severely and 
authoritatively condemned, a still more startling in- 
stance of rebellion, arising from a quarter in which 
it was least to be expected. When the panic was 
raging most fiercely in the diocese of Cologne, some 
priests had attempted to allay the alarm by question- 
ing the reality of the crime. About thirty years 
later, Spina mentions ^ that, in some places, the in- 
numerable executions had aroused a spirit of most 
acrimonious opposition. Indeed, in the north of 
Italy, a positive rebellion had broken out, accom- 
panied by a tone of incredulity which that theologian 

image. He was regarded as one 258.259). 
of the greatest of magicians. * Mall, Mai, vol. ii. p. 253. 
Compare Naud6,.4;3o/.(pp. 380- * Ibid. vol. i. pp, 460-468. 

391 ); Renan, Auerroes (pp. • Vol. ii. pp. 191, 299, 300. 
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pitcoasly laments, ‘ Most impmdent, most nndevont, 
and moat unfaithful men will not believe the things 
they ought to believe ; and what is still more la- 
mentable, they exert all their influence to obstruct 
those who are destroying the enemies of Christ.* 
Such a. conduct, Spina justly observes, was full of 
danger for those who were guilty of it, as they might 
themselves be justly punished for conniving at the 
crime; and it was a distinct reflection upon the 
Church which was represented by the inquisitors; 
and upon the Pope, by whom the inquisitors were 
commissioned. We find, too, the clergy claiming, in 
a very peremptory tone, the supreme jurisdiction 
of these cases ; and occasionally alleging the mis- 
conduct of lay judges who had sufiered witches to 
depart unharmed. All this scepticism, however, ap- 
pears to have been latent and undefined ; and it was 
not till 1563 that it was thrown into a systematic 
form by John Wier, in his treatise, ‘ De Presstigiis 
Daamonum.* 

Wier was a learned and able Physician of Cleres. 
He was convinced as a doctor that many of the 
victims were simply lunatics; and, being a very 
humane man, was greatly shocked at the sufierings 
they endured. He was a Protestant ; and therefore, 
perhaps, not quite as much trammelled by tradition 
as some of his contemporaries ; though in the present 
day his reverence for authority would bo regarded as 
an absolute infatuation. He had not the slightest 
wish to revolt against any of the first principles of 
the popular teaching, or even to free himself from the 
prevailing modes of thought. He was quite con- 
vinced that the world was peopled by crowds of 
demons, who were constantly working miracles among 
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mankind ; and liis only object was to reconcile his 
sense of their ubiquity with his persuasion that some 
of the phenomena that were deemed supernatural, 
arose from disease. He was of opinion that all the 
witches were labouring under the delusions of the 
Devil. They did not make an unholy compact, or 
ride through the air, or arouse tempests, or produce 
disease, or become the concubines of Satan ; but the 
Devil had entered into them, and persuaded them that 
they had done these things. The idea of possession was 
thus so enlarged as to absorb the idea of witchcraft. 
The bewitched person was truly afflicted by the Devil, 
but the Devil had done this directly, and not by the 
intervention of a witch, and had then thrown sus- 
picion upon some old woman, in order that the great- 
est possible amount of suffering might be produced. 
Persons, he said, were especially liable to diabolical 
possession, when their faculties were impaired by 
disease, and their tempers acidulated by suffering. 
In an eloquent and learned chapter on ‘ the credulity 
and fragility of the female sex,’ he showed, by the 
authority of the Fathers and the Gi’eek philosophers, 
that women were peculiarly subject to evil influences. 
He also showed that the witches, in mental and moral 
infirmities, were pre-eminent among their sex. He 
argued that the word translated witch, in the Levi- 
tical law, may bo translated poisoner ; and that the 
patristic notion of the intercourse between angels and 
the antediluvian women, was inadmissible. The 
gross improbabilities of some parts of the popular 
belief were clearly exhibited, and illustrated with 
much unnecessary learning, and the treatise was 
prefaced by an earnest appeal to the princes of Europe 
to arrest the effusion of innocent bloods 
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The scepticism of tliis work cannot be regarded as 
audacions. In fact, Wier stands alone in the history 
of witchcraft; and differs essentially from all the 
later writers on the subject. He forms a link con- 
necting two periods ; he was as fully pervaded by the 
sense of the miraculous as his opponents, and he 
never dreamed of resfricting the sphere of the super- 
natural. Such as it was, however, this book was 
the first attack of any importance on the received 
opinions, and excited among learned men considerable 
attention. Three editions were published, in a few 
years, at Basle and Amsterdam, which were then 
the centres of independent thought. It was trans- 
lated into French in 1569. It was followed by a 
treatise, ‘ De Lamiis,’ and by a very curious cata- 
logue of the leaders, and description of the organisa- 
tion, of hell. ^ Shortly after the publication of these 
last works, a book appeared in reply, from the pen of 
Bodin, the famous author of the * Republic,' and one 
of the most distinguished philosophers in Europe. 

Bodin was esteemed, by many of his contempo- 
raries, the ablest man who had then arisen in France ; 
and the ver’dict has been but little qualified by later 
wnt/ers.^ Amid all the distractions of a dissipated 

* ‘ Psoudonionarchia Di^emo- Jean Bodin, qui apr^s avoir par 
num’— one of the principal nne merveilleiise vivacity d’es- 
fiources of information about pritaccompngn^ed’unjugement 
this subject. He gives the solidfe traict6 toutes les chosos 
names of seventy-two princes, divines, naturelles et civiles, 
and estimates their subjects at se fust pent estre mescogneu 
7,405,926 devils. It is not quite pour homme, et eust est6 pris 
clear how much he believed on iiifailliblement de nous pour 
the subject, qnelque intelligence s’il n’eust 

' A very old critic and oppo- laiss6 des marques et vestiges 
nent of his views on witchcraft de eon humanity dans cett© d6- 
quaintly speaks of him as* Ce inonomanie.* (Naud6, Apol.^ 
premier homme de la France, 127 (1625). Bayle {Diet. Phil.) 
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and an intriguing court, and all the labours of a 
judicial position, he had amassed an amount of learn- 
ing so vast and so various, as to place him in the very 
first rank of the scholars of his nation. He has also 
the far higher merit of being one of the chief founders 
of political philosophy and political history ; and of 
having anticipated on these subjects many of the con* 
elusions of our own day. In his judicial capacity 
he had presided at some trials of witchcraft. He had 
brought all the resources of his scholarship to bear 
upon the subject ; and he had written a great part of 
his ‘ D6monomanie des Sorciers * before the appear- 
ance of the last work of Wier. 

The ‘ Demoriomanie des Soroiens * is chiefly an ap- 
peal to authoiity, which the author deemed on this 
subject so unanimous and so conclusive, that it was 
scarcely possible for any sane man to resist it He 
appealed to the popular belief in all countries, in all 
ages, and in all religions. He cited the opinions of 
an immense multitude of the greatest writers of 
pagan antiquity, and of the most illustrious of the 
Fathers. Ho showed how the laws of aU nations 
recognised the existence of witchcraft; and he col- 
lected hundreds of cases which had been investigated 


pronounced Bodin to have been 
* one of the chief advocates of 
liberty of conscience of his time.* 
In our own day, Buckle (vol. i. 
p. 299) has placed him as an 
historian above Comines, and 
on a level with Machiavelli ; 
and Hallam, speaking of the 
Republic, says, * Bodin pos- 
sessed a highly philosophical 
mind, united with the most 
ample stores of history and 
jurisprudence. No former writer 


on pditical philosophy had been 
either so comprehensive in his 
scheme, or so copious in his 
knowledge ; none, perhaps, more 
original, more independent and 
fearless in his enquiries — two 
men alone, indeed, could be 
compared with him — Aristotle 
and Machiavel.* {Hist, of Lit. 
vol. ii. p. 68.) Dugiild Stewart 
is equally encomiastic {Disser- 
tation, pp. 52-54). 
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before the tribunals of his own or of other countries. 
He relates with the most minnte and circumstantial 
detail, and with the most unfaltering confidence, all 
the proceedings of the witches’ Sabbath, the methods 
which the wit(*,hes employed in transporting them- 
selves through the air, their transformations, their 
carnal intercourse with the Devil, their various means 
of injuring their enemies, the signs that lead to their 
detection, their confessions when condemned, and 
their demeanour at the stake. As for the treatise of 
Wier, he could scarcely find words to express the 
astonishment and the indignation with which he had 
perused it. That a puny doctor should have dared 
to oppose himself to the authority of all ages ; that 
he should have such a boundless confidence in his 
own opinions, and such a supreme contempt for the 
wisest of mankind, as to carp and cavil in a sceptical 
spirit at the evidence of one of the most notoiious of 
existing facts : this was, in truth, the very climax of 
human arrogance, the very acme of human absurdity. 
But, extreme as was the audacity tlms displayed, the 
impiety was still greater. Wier ‘ had armed himself 
against God.’ His book was a tissue of ‘horrible 
blasphemies.’ ‘ No one who is ever so little touched 
with the honour of God, could read such blasphemies 
without a righteous anger.’ Not only had he dared 
to impugn the sentences of so many upright judges ; 
not only had he attempted to save those whom Scrip- 
ture and the voice of the Church had branded os the 
worst of criminals ; he had even ventured to publish 
to the world the spells and incantations he had learned 
from a notorious sorcerer. * Whc could reflect 

‘ Cornelius Agrippa,who had wa.s Advocate-general at Mete, 
been the master of Wier. He and had distinguished himself 
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without consteraation on tlio future of Christen 
dom after such fearful disclosures ? Who could ques- 
tion that the knowledge thus disseminated would 
multiply to an incalculable extent the number df 
witches, would vastly increase the power of Satan, 
and would bo productive of countless sufferings to 
the innocent? Under these circumstances, so far 
from relaxing the prosecutions for witchcraft and 
sorcery, it was necessary to continue them with a 
redoubled energy ; and surely, no one could be the 
object of a more just suspicion than a man who had 
written so impious a book, and who had shown such 
acquaintance with the secrets of so impious a profes- 
sion. To pardon those whom the law of God con- 
demned to death, was indeed beyond the province of 
princes. Those who were guilty of such an act had 
outraged the majesty of Heaven. They had virtually 
repudiated the Divine law, and pestilence and famine 


by his efforts to prevent prose- 
cutions for witchcraft, aud by 
saving the life of a peasant 
woman whom Savin the inqui- 
sitor wished to buim. He was, 
consequently, generally thought 
to be in league with the Devil; 
and it is related that, on his 
death-bed, he drew off from his 
neck a black do^, which was a 
demon, exclaiming that it was 
the cause of his perdition (Gari- 
net, pp. 121, 122). In his early 
days he had studied magid, and 
had apparently come to the 
conclusion that it rested either 
on imposture or on a superior 
knowledge of the laws of nature 
— a condusion which he tried 
to enforce in a book on the 
vanity of science. He was im- 


prisoned for a year at Brussels 
on the charge of magic, and 
ceaselessly calumniate after 
his death. Before Wier, pro- 
bably no one had done so much 
to combat the persecution, and 
his reputation was sacrificed in 
the oiuso. (See Plancey’s Diet. 
Ivfem. art. Agrippa^ and Thiers’ 
Superst. vol. i. pp. 142, 143.) 
Naud^ has also devoted a long 
chapter to Agrippa. Agrippa 
had not the good fortune to 
please any class of theologians. 
Among the Catholics he was 
regarded with extreme horror ; 
and Calvin, in his work De 
Scandalis, treats him as one of 
the chief contemne?-’S of the 
Gospel. 
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would inevitably desolate their dominions.* One 
fatal example there had been, of a king tampering 
with his duty in this respect. Charles IX. had spared 
the life of the famous sorcerer, Trois Echelles, on 
the condition of his informing against his colleagues ; 
and it is to this grievous sin that the early death of 
the king is most probably to be ascribed : ‘ For the 
word of God is very certain, that he who sufiers a 
man worthy of death to escape, draws the punishment 
upon himself, as the prophet said to King Ahab, that 
he should die for having pardoned a man worthy of 
death. For no one had ever heard of pardon being 
accorded to sorcerers.* * 

Such were the opinions which were promulgated, 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, by one of 
the moat advanced intellects of one of the leading 
nations of Europe ; promulgated, too, with a tone of 
confidence and of triumph that shows how fully the 
writer could count upon the sympathies of his readers. 
The ‘ Demonomanie des Sorciers * appeared in 1681. 
Only seven years afterwards, Montaigne published 
the first great sceptical work in the French language ; 
and, among the many subjects on which his scepti- 
cism was turned, 'witchcraft occupied a prominent 
place. It would be scarcely possible to conceive a 
more striking contrast, than his treatment of it pre- 
sents to the works of Bodin and of Wier. The vast 
mass of authority which those writers loved to array, 
and by which they shaped the whole course of their 
reasoning, is calmly and unhesitatingly discarded. 
The passion for the miraculous, the absorbing sense of 
diabolical capacities, have all vanished like a dream. 


Pp. 217, 228, 


* P, 162 . 
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The old theological measure of probability has com- 
pletely disappeared, and is replaced by a shrewd 
secular common sense. The statements of the 
witches were pronounced intrinsically incredible. 
The dreams of a disordered imagination, or the 
terrors of the rack, would account for many of them ; 
but even when it is impossible to explain away the 
evidence, it is quite unnecessary to believe it. ‘ There 
are,’ he said, ‘ proofs and arguments that are founded 
on experience and facts. I do not pretend to unravel 
them. I often cut them, as Alexander did the knot. 
After all, it is sotting a high value upon our opinions, 
to roast men alive on account of them.’ We may not 
be able to discover an adequate solution of some 
statements on the subject, but we should consider — 
and he here anticipated a mode of argument which 
was destined long afterwards to assume a most pro- 
minent place in theological controversy — that it is 
far more probable that our senses should deceive 
us, than that an old woman should be carried up a 
chimney on a broomstick ; and that it is far less 
astonishing that witnesses should lie, than that 
witches should perform the acts that were alleged.* 

It has been justly remarked by Malebranche, that 
Montaigne is an example of a writer who had no pre- 
tensions to be a great reasoner ; but who nevertheless 
exercised a most profound and general influence upon 
the opinions of mankind. It is not, I think, difficult 
to discover the explanation of the fact. In an age 
which was still spell-bound by the fascinations of the 
past he applied to every question a judgment entirely 
unclouded by the imaginations of theologians, and 
unshackled by the dictates of authoriiy. His origi- 
^ lir.iii. c. 11. 
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nality consists, not so much in his definite opinions or 
in his arguments, as in the general tone and character 
of his mind. He was the first French author who 
had entirely emancipated himself from the retro- 
spective habits of thought that had so long been 
universal ; who ventured to judge all questions by a 
secular standard, by the light of common sense, by 
the measure of probability which is furnished by 
daily experieuce. Ho was, no doubt, perfectly 
aware that ‘ the laws of Plato, of the twelve tables, 
of the consuls, of the emperors, and of all nations 
and legislators — Persian, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, English — had de- 
creed capital penalties against soi’cerers ;* he knew 
that ‘ prophets, theologians, doctors, judges, and 
magistrates, had elucidated the reality of the crime 
by many thousand violent presumptions, accusations, 
testimonies, convictions, repentances, and voluntary 
confessions, persisted in to death ; ’ * but he was also 
sensible of the extreme fallibihty of the human judg- 
ment ; of the facility with which the mind discovers, 
in the phenomena of history, a reflection of its pre- 
conceived notions ; and of the rapidity with which 
systems of fiction are formed in a credulous and un- 
discriminating age. While Catholics, Protestants, 
and Deists were vying with each other in their ado- 
ration of the past; while the ambition of every 
scholar and of every theologian was to form around 
his mind an atmosphere of thought that bore no re- 
lation to the world that was about him ; while know- 
ledge was made the bond-slave of credulity, and 
those whose intellects were most shackled by preju- 
dice were regarded as the wisest of mankind, it was 
* Bodin, p. 
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the merit of Montaigne to rise, by the force of bis 
mascalino genius, into the clear world of reality ; 
to judge tbo opinions of his ago, with an intellect 
that was invigorated but not enslaved by knowledge ; 
and to contemplate the systems of the past, without 
being dazzled by the reverence that had surrounded 
them. He looked down upon the broad field of his- 
tory, upon its clashing enthusiasms, its discordant 
systems, the ebb and flow of its ever- changing belief, 
and be drew from the contemplation a lesson widely 
different from his contemporaries. He did not, it is 
true, fully recognise those moral principles which 
shine with an unchanging splendour above the fluc- 
tuations of speculative opinions ; ho did not discover 
the great laws of eternal development, wliich preside 
over and direct the progress of belief, infiise order 
into tbo seeming chaos, and reveal in every apparent 
aberration a purpose and a Aieaning ; but he, at least, 
obtained an intense and realised perception of the 
fallibility of the human intellect ; a keen sense of the 
absurdity of an absolute deference to the past ; and 
of the danger of punishing men with death on 
account of opinions concerning which we can have 
BO little assurance. These things led him to suspect 
that witchcraft might be a delusion. The bent and 
chai’acter of his mind led him to believe that witch- 
craft was grossly improbable. He was the first groat 
representative of the modern secular and rationalistic 
spirit. By extricating his mind from the trammels of 
the past, he had learned to judge the narratives of 
diabolical intervention by a standard and with a 
spirit that had been long unknown. The predisposi- 
tion of the old theologians liad been to believe that 
the phenomena of witchcraft were all produced by 
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9avil ; and when some manifest signs of madness or 
of imposture were exhibited, they attempted to ac- 
commodate them to their supernatural theory. The 
strong predisposition of Montaigne was to regard 
witchcraft as the result of natural causes ; and, there- 
fore, though he did not attempt to explain all the 
statements which he had heard, he was convinced 
that no conceivable improbability could be as great 
as that which would be involved in their reception. 
This was not the happy guess of ignorance. It was 
the direct result of a mode of thought which he 
applied to all theological questions. Fifty years 
earlier, a book embodying such conceptions would 
liave appeared entirely incomprehensible, and its 
author would perhaps have been burnt. At the close 
of the sixteenth century, the minds of men were pre- 
pared for its reception, and it flashed like a revelation 
upon France. From the publication of the essays of 
Montaigne, we may date the influence of that gifted 
and ever enlarging rationalistic school, which gradu- 
ally effected the destruction of the belief in witch- 
craft, not by refuting or explaining its evidence, but 
simply by making men more and more sensible of its 
intrinsic absurdity. 

Thirteen years after Montaigne, Charron wrote 
his famous treatise on ‘ Wisdom.^ In this work he 
Systematised many of the opinions of Montaigne; 
bnt exhibited far less genius and originality than bis 
predecessor. Like Montaigne he looked with aver- 
sion on the miraculous ; but, like Montaigne, his 
scepticism arose, not from any formal examination of 
evidence, but from a deep sense of the antecedent 
improbability. That which Montaigne had thrown 
into the form of strong doubt, Charron almost tkrew 
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into the form of a denial. All through the seven- 
teenth century, the same modes of thought continued, 
slowly but steadily sapping the old belief ; but, though 
the industry of modern antiquaries has exhumed 
two or three obscure works that were published on 
the subject,* those works never seem to have at- 
tracted any serious attention, or to have bad any ap- 
preciable influence in accelerating the movement. Ik 
presents a spectacle, not of argument or of conflict, 
but of a silent evanescence and decay. The priests 
continued to exorcise the possessed, to prosecute 
witches, and to anathematise as infidels all who 
questioned the crime. Many of the lawyers, revert- 
ing to the innumerable enactments in the law-books, 
and to the countless occasions on which the subject 
had been investigated by the tribunals, maintained 
the belief with equal pertinacity ; but outside these 
retrospective classes, the sense of the improbability 
of witchcraft became continually stronger, till any 
anecdote which involved the intervention of the 
Devil, was on that account generally ridiculed. This 
spirit was exhibited specially among those whose 
habits of thought wore most secular, and whose 


' Maury, pp. 221, 222. The 
principal of those writers was 
Kaud^, whose Apologie j>ovr les 
Grands Hommes Soup^ovnez de 
Magic, contains much curious 
historical information in an ex- 
tremely tiresome form. Naud6 
also wrote an exposure of the 
Rosicrucians, and a political 
work on Coups (TEtai, embody- 
ing the principles of Machia- 
velli. He was the first librarian 
of the Mazarine library, in the 
foundation of which he had a 


considerable part. Bayle(Pcf»- 
sSes Diverses, § ccxli.), calls him 
‘L’homme de France qui aroi^ 
lo plus de lecture,* He is sa' ^ 
to have reconstructed some Jtx 
the dances of the ancients, and 
to hare executed them in j^r- 
Bon before Queen Christina/ in 
Sweden (Magnin, Origirm du 
Thc&tre, tom. i. p. 113). The 
ApologU was answered by a 
Capucin named D’Aiitun in a 
ponderous work called L'lnori- 
dulitl Sgavants. 
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minds wei'e least governed by authority.^ Some 
groat scholars and writers who were fully sensible of 
the improbability of the belief, at the same time re- 
garded the evidence as irresistible, and looked upon 
the subject with a perplexed and timid suspension of 
judgment. La Bruy^re said that the principles on 
which magic rests seem vague, uncertain, and vision- 
ary ; but that many embarrassing facts have been 
attested by credible eye-witnesses ; that it appeared 
equally rash to admit or to deny them, and that it was 
better to take a central position between the credu- 
lous who admitted all, and the freethinkers who re- 
jected all.^ Even Bayle seems to have looked upon 
it in a similar spirit.® Descartes, though he did not, 
as far as I am aware, ever refer directly to the sub- 
ject, probably exercised a considerable influence upon 
it, for the tendency of his teaching was to emancipate 
the mind from the power of tradition, to secularise 
philosophy, and to destroy the material notions that 
had long been associated with spirits. Malebranche 
mentions that in his time some of the parliaments 
had ceased to burn witches, and that within their 
jurisdiction the number of witches had declined. He 
inferred from this, that the contagious power of ima- 
gination had created many of the phenomena. He 
analysed, with much acuteness, the process of thought 

* * Ce furent les esprits forts du passer soi-m^nie pour un affida 
commencement du dix-septi6me du diable, ou ce que ne valait 
si&cle qui s’efforcferent les pre- pas mieux, pour im incr^dule 
miera de combattre le pr4jug6 Les libres penseurs, les libertins 
regnant, de d^fendre de mal- comme on les appelait alors, 
heureux fous ou d’indiscreta n’avaient que peu de cr^it.* 
chercheurscontre lestribunaux. (Maury, p. 221.) 

II fallait pour cela du courage, ^ See the passage in Maury, 

ear on risquait, en cherchant k p. 21D. 

sauver la Uta du pr^venu, de * Ibid. p. 22o^ 
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wliich produced iycanthropy ; but, being a priest, he 
found it necessary to add, that real sorcerers should 
undoubtedly be put to death. ^ Voltaire treated the 
whole subject with a scornful ridicule ; observed that 
since there had been philosophers in JVance, witches 
had become proportionately rare, and summed up 
the ecclesiastical authorities for the belief as em- 
phatically as Sprenger or Spina, but with a very 
different object.^ 

In the first half of the seventeenth century, the 
civil power uniformly exerted its energies for the 
destruction of witches. It was between the publi- 
cation of the works of Montaigne and of Charron, 
that Boguet was presiding at the tribunal of St. 
Claude, whore he is said to have burnt 600 persons, 
chiefly for Iycanthropy. A few years later, the fifty 
executions at Douay, which I have already mentioned, 
took place ; and, in 1642, Cardinal Mazario wrote a 
letter to the Bishop of Evreux, congratulating him 
warmly on the successful zeal he had manifested on 
the subject.* Towards the middle of the century, 
liowever, the growing incredulity had reached those 
in power; the prosecutions for witchcraft became 
more rare and languid ; and, in 1672, Colbert di- 
rected the magistrates to receive no accusations of 
sorcery; and commuted in many cases the capital 
punishment for the crime into a sentence of banish- 

‘ Recherche de la VkHity liv. des homines qui toient r^- 
ii. p. 3, c. 6. ellement en commerce avec les 

* He said : * Tons les pferes diables/ {Diet, JPhU. art. 8u 
de I’Eglise sans exception cm- perstition,) This I believe to 
rent au pouvoir de la magio. be quite true, but it was a 
L'E^lise condamna toujours la striking sign of the times, that 
magie, mais elle y crut tou- an opponent of magic could say 
jours. Elle n’excommunia point so, without ruining his cause, 
les sorciers comme des fous, qui • Garinet, p. 828. 

4taient tromn^s mais comme 
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ment. It was when some of these commutations had 
been made, that the Parliament of Rouen drew up an 
extremely remarkable address to the king, protesting, 
in a strain of high religious fervour, against the in- 
dulgence as directly contrary to the Word of God, to 
all the precedents of French law, and to all the tra- 
ditions of the Christian religion.’ After this time 
but few trials for sorcery took place — that of the 
Marshal of Luxembourg, in 1681, was, perhaps, the 
most remarkable — for the scepticism on the subject 
had already become very marked, and in the last 
twenty years of the seventeenth century, only seven 
sorcerers seem to have been burnt in France. Still 
later, in 1718, the Parliament of Bordeaux burnt a 
man upon this charge. After this period there were, 
indeed, one or two trials, but the prisoners were ac- 
quitted ; the star of Voltaire had arisen above the 
horizon, and the unsparing ridicule which his follow- 
ers cast upon every anecdote of witches, intimidated 
those who did not share in the incredulity. The 
formularies for exorcism still continued as they con- 
tinue to the present day in Roman Catholic rituals, 
and they were frequently employed all tlirough the 
eighteenth century ; but the more educated members 
of the clergy for the most part allowed the subject 
to fall into neglect, and discouraged the attempts of 
some of the order to revive it. Those who still clung 
to the traditions of the past tnusfc have found much 
difficulty in accounting for the progress of the move- 
ment. That Satan should occupy such an extremely 
small place in the minds of men was very lamentable, 
but that the miraculous signs of his presence should 
have so completely disappeared, was exceedingly 
» Garinet, pp. 337, 844. 
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per|)lexiug. At the beginning of the present century, 
the Abb4 Fiard published a work designed to explain 
the difficulty. Ho showed that the philosophers and 
revolutionists of the last century were the represen- 
tatives of the old sorcerers, that they acted under the 
direct inspiration of Satan, and that their success was 
entirely due to Satanic power. Lest, however, it 
should be said that this represented rather the moral 
than the miraculous influence of the Evil One, he 
added that many great and startling miracles had 
accompanied the philosophic movement, and that 
these miracles had not even yet ceased. The cures 
of Mesmer and the prophecies of Caghostro should 
both be ascribed to supematui*al agency ; but the 
most startling of all the signs of diabolical presence 
was the ever-increasing popularity of ventriloquism. 
On this last subject, we are happily not left to our 
own unassisted conjectures, for some learned divines 
of the fourteenth century had solemnly determined 
that man was designed to speak by his mouth ; and 
that, whenever he spoke in any other way, he did so 
by the assistance of the Devil. ^ 

The history of witchcraft in Protestant countries 
differs so little from its history in Catholic ones that 
it is not necessary to dwell upon it at much length. 
In both cases, a tendency towards the miraculous was 
the cause of the belief ; and the degree of religious 
terrorism regulated the intensity of the persecution. 
In both cases, too, the rise and progress of a ration- 
alistic spirit were the origin and the measure of its 
decline. In England, there appears to have been no 
law against sorcery till 1541, when the nation was 
convulsed by the first paroxysms of the iieformation. 

' Gar.net, p. 280. 
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The crime had indeed been known at an earlier 
period, and a few executions had taken place, but 
they were very rare ; and, in producing them, other 
motives seem to have been generally mixed with su- 
perstition. Joan of Arc, the noblest of all the victims 
of the belief, perished by English hands, though on 
French soil, and under the sentence of a French 
Bishop. Some years after, the Duchess of Gloucester 
having been accused by the Cardinal of Beaufort of 
attempting the king’s life by sorcery, was compelled 
to do penance, while two of her servants were exe- 
cuted. A few other cases have come down to us ; 
but, although the extreme imperfection of the old 
criminal registers renders it very probable tliat there 
were others which are forgotten, there can be little 
doubt that the superstition was much less prominent 
in England than on the Continent.* Owing partly 
to its insular position, and partly to the intense po- 
litical life that from the earliest period animated the 
people, there was formed in England a fearless and 


* The most complete authority 
on thiu subject is the chronolo- 
gical table of facts in Hutchin- 
son’s Essay on WiicJicraft 
(1718). Hutchinson, "who was 
a very scrupulous writer, re- 
stricted himself for the most 
part to cases of which he had 
learnt precise particulars, and 
he carefully gives his authori- 
ties. The number of executions 
he recounts as having taken 
place in 260 years, amounts to 
many thousands. Of these only 
about 140 were in England. 
This, of course, excludes those 
who were drowned or mobbed 
to death during the trial, and 


those who were sentenced to 
other than capital punishments. 
All the other writers I have 
seen, place the English execu- 
tions far higher ; and it seems, 
I think, certain that some exe- 
cutiouvs escaped the notice of 
Hutchinson, whose estimate is, 
however, probably much nearer 
the truth than those of most 
writers. See also Wright’s 
S(>rcery ; and an article from the 
Foreign lie view in * A Collection 
of Curious Tracts on Witch- 
craft,’ reprinted in 1838. It is 
quite impossible to arrive at 
anything like precision on this 
subject. 
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self-reliant type of character essentially distinct 
fi:*om that which was common in Europe, eminently 
free from morbid and superstitions terrors, and averse 
to the more depressing aspects of Religion. It was 
natural, however, that amid the conflicts of the 
Refonnation, some of the darker superstitions should 
arise ; and we accordingly find Cranmor, in one of 
his articles of visitation, directing his clergy to seek 
for ‘any that use charms, sorcery, enchantments, 
witchcraft, soothsaying, or any like craft invented by 
the Devil.* It is remarkable that the law of 
Henry VIII. against witchcraft was repealed in the 
following reign, and there was no fresh legislation 
abont it till after the accession of Elizabeth.* A new 
^w was then made, which was executed with severity; 
ind Jewell, when preaching before the queen, advert- 
ing to the increase of witches, expressed a hope that 
the penalties might bo still more rigidly enforced. 

‘ May it please your grace,* he added, ‘to understand 
that witches and sorcerers within these few years are 
marvellously increased within your grace’s realm. 
Your grace’s subjects pine away even unto the death ; 
their colour fadeth, their flesh rotteth, their speech 
is benumbed, their senses are bereft. ... I pray 
God they never practise further than upon the sub- 
ject.’* On the whole, however, these laws were far 

' The repeal was probably nals of tlie Ref. rol. i. p. 11). 
owing to the fact that witch- The multitude of witches at the 
craft, and pulling down crosses, beginning of the reign of Eliza- 
were combined together ; and beth (which Strypo notices) was 
the law had, therefore, aPopish the obvious consequence of the 
appearance. terrorism of the preceding reign, 

^ Sermons (Parker Society), and of the religious changes 
p. 1028. Strype ascribes to actingintheway I have already 
this sermon the law which was described, 
passed the following year {An^ 
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milder than those on the Continent. For the first 
conviction, witches who had not destroyed others 
by incantations or invoked evil spirits were only 
punisbed by the pillory and by imprisonment, while 
those who were condemned to death perished by the 
gallows instead of the stake. Besides this, torture, 
which had done so much to multiply the evidence, 
had always been illegal, though it has occasionally 
been made use of, in England, and the witch-finders 
were compelled to content themselves with pricking 
their victims all over in hopes of discovering the 
insensible spot,^ with throwing them into the water 
to ascertain whether they would sink or swim, and 
with keeping them during several successive nights 
without sleep, in order to compel them to confess. 
These three methods were habitually employed with 
signal success ; many women were in consequence 
condemned, and a considerable proportion of them 
were hung. 

But such scenes did not take place without one 
noble protest. A layman named Reginald Scott 
published, in 1684, his ‘ Discovery of Witchcraft,* 
in which he unmasked the imposture and the delu- 
sion of the system with a boldness that no previous 
writer had approached, and with an ability which 
few subsequent writers have equalled. Keenly, elo- 
quently, and unflinchingly, he exposed the atrocious 
torments by which confessions were extorted, the 

* It is worthy of notice that enfoncer cette 4pingle sous les 
anesthesia is a recognised symp- ongles on de toute sa longueur 
tom of some of the epidemic dans les bras, les jambes ou sur 
forms of madness. Speaking of toute autre partie, sans provo- 
that of Morzines, Dr. Constans querl’appareneedVne sensation 
says: ‘L’anesth^siene fait jamais douloureuse.* (Epidhiie d! 
defaiit. J’ai pu pincer, piquer tkro-Dhnonopathie en 1861, p. 
avec une 4pingle les malades, 63.) 
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laxity and injustice of the manner in which evidence 
was collected, the egregious absurdities that filled the 
writings of the inquisitors, the juggling tricks that 
were ascribed to the devil, and the childish folly of 
the magical charms. He also availed himself in a 
very dexterous manner of the strong Protestant 
feeling, in order to discredit statements that emanated 
from the Inquisition. If the question was to be 
determined by argument, if it depended simply or 
mainly upon the ability or learning of the contro- 
versialists, the treatise of Scott would have had a 
powerful effect ; for it was by far the ablest attack 
on the prevailing superstition that had ever appeared, 
and it was written in the most popular style. Asa 
matter of fact it exercised no appreciable influence. 
Witchcraft depended upon general causes, and repre- 
sented the prevailing modes of religious thought. 
It was therefore entirely unaffected by the attempted 
refutation ; and when James I. mounted the throne, 
he found the nation perfectly prepared to second 
him in his zeal against the witches. 

James, although he hated the Puritans, had caught 
in Scotland much of the tone of thought concerning 
Satanic power which the Puritans had always en- 
couraged, and which was exhibited to the highest 
perfection in the Scottish mind. He was continually 
haunted by the subject. He had himself written a 
dialogue upon it ; he had confidently ascribed his 
stormy passage on his return from Denmark to the 
machinations of the witches,* and he boasted that 

* This storm wa.s the origin wind, and a confession wag 
of one of the most horrible of wrung from him by torture, 
the many horrible Scotch trials which, however, he almost im* 
on record. One Dr. Fian was mediately afterwards retmeted. 
S!i«pected of having aroused the Eveiy form of torture was in 
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fche devil regarded him as the most formidable of 
opponents. Soon after his accession to the throne 
of England, a law was enacted which subjected 
witches to death on the first conviction, even though 
they should have inflicted no injury upon their 
neighbours. This law was passed when Coke was 
Attorney- General, and Bacon a member of Parlia- 
ment ; and twelve bishops sat upon the Commission 
to which it was referred.* The prosecutions were 
rapidly multiphed throughout the country, but es- 
pecially in Lancashire ; and at the same time the 
general tone of literature was strongly tinged with 
the superstition. Sir Thomas Browne declared that 
those who denied the existence of witchcraft wore 
not only infidels, but also, by implication, atheists.* 
Shakspeare, like most of the other dmmatists of his 
time, again and again referred to the belief ; and we 
owe to it that melancholy picture of Joan of Arc, 

vain employed to vanquish his this, * so deeply had the devil 
obduracy. The bones of his entered into his heart, that hee 
legs were broken iuto small utterly denied all that which he 
pieces in the boot. All the before avouched,' and he was 
torments that Scottish law knew burnt uncoufessed. (See a rare 
of were successively applied, black letter tract, reprinted in 
At last, the king (who person- Pitcairn's Criminal Trials of 
ally presided over the tortures) Scotlandy vol. i. part ii. pp. 213, 
suggested a new and more hor- 223.) 

rible device. The prisoner, who * Madden’s Phant, vol. i. p. 
had been removed during the 447. 

deliberation, was brought in, * ‘ I have ever believed, and 
and (I quote the contemporary do now know, that there are 
narrative) * his nailes upon all witches ; they that doubt them 
his fingers were riven and pulled do not only deny them but 
off with an instrument, called spirits, and are obliquely and 
in Scottish, a turkas, which in upon consequence a sort, not of 
England wee call a pay re of infidels, but of atheists.' 
pincers, and under everio nay le gio Medici^ p. 24. ed. 1672.) 
there was thrust in two needels Sir T. Browne did not, however, 
over, even up to the heads.* believe in incubi, or in lycan- 
However, notwithstanding all thropy. 
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whicli is, perhaps, tlio darkest blot upon his genius.^ 
Bacon continually inveighed against the follies shown 
by magicians in tlioir researches into nature ; yet in 
one of his most important works he pronounced the 
three * declinations from religion ’ to be * lueresies, 
idolatry, and witchcraft/ * Seldcn took up a some- 
what peculiar and characteristic position. He main- 
tained that the law condemning women to death for 
witchcraft was perfectly just, but that it was quite 
unnecessary to ascertain whether witchcraft was a 
possibility. A woman might not bo able to destroy 
the life of her neighbour by her incantations ; but if 
she intended to do so, it was right that she should 
be hung.^ 

But, great as 'were the exertions made by James to 
extirpate witchcraft, they completely sink into insig- 
nificance before those which were made during the 
Commonwealth. As soon a.s Puritanism gained an 
ascendency in tlio country, as soon as its ministers 
succeeded in imparting their gloomy tenets to tho 


* On the extent to which tho 
belief was rclloctxjd in the dra- 
matic literature of Elizabeth 
and James I., soo Wright’s 
Sorcery, vol. i. pp. 286, 296. It 
was afterwards tlie custom of 
Voltaire, when deciying the 
genius of Shakspeare, to dwell 
constantly on such characters 
HS the witches in Macbeth, but 
such scenes, though in modern 
times they may hare an unreal 
and grotesque appearance, did 
not present the slightest im- 
probability at the time they 
were written. It is probable 
that Shakspeare, it is certain 
that the imrneuso majority even 


of his most liighly educated and 
gifted contemporaries, believed 
with an unfaltering faith in the 
reality of witchcraft, Shak- 
speare was, tlierofore, perfectly 
justified in introducing into his 
plays personages who were, of 
all others, most fitted 1 o enhance 
the grandeur and the solemnity 
of tragedy, when they faith- 
fully reflected the belief of the 
audience. 

* Advancement of Learning, 
XXV. 22. It is true that this 
hook was dedicated to the king, 
whose writings on the subject 
were commended. 

• TahU-Talk 
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go’verniug classes, the superstition assumed a gi- 
gantic magnitude. During the few years of the 
Commonwealth, thei^e is reason to believe that more 
alleged witches perished in England than in the 
whole period before and after.* Nor is this to l)e 
ascribed entirely to the judges or the legislators, for 
the judges in former reigns never shrank from con- 
demning witches, and Cromwell was in most respects 
far superior to his predecessors. It was simply the 
natural result of Puritanical teaching acting on the 
mind, predisposing men to seo Satanic influence in 
life, and consequently eliciting the phenomena of 
witchcraft. A panic on the subject spread through 
the country ; and anecdotes of Satanic power soon 
crowded in from every side. The county of Suffolk 
was especially agitated, and the famous witch- finder, 
Matthew Hopkins, pronounced it to be infested with 
witches. A commission was accordingly issued, and 
two distinguished Presbyterian divines were selected 
by the Parliament to accompany it. It would have 
been impossible to take any measure more calculated 
to stimulate the prosecution, and we accordingly find 
that in Suffolk sixty persons were hung for witch- 
craft in a single year.'-* Among others, an Anglican 
clergyman, named Lowes, who was now verging on 
eighty, arid who for fifty years had been an irre- 
proachable minister of his church, fell under the 
suspicion. Tlie unhappy old man was kept awake 
for several successive nights, and persecuted ‘ till ho 

* Hutchinson, p, 68. Fully empowered to treat about 

* This is alluded to in Hudi- Finding revolted witches out ? 

bras : — And has not ho within a year 

* Hath not this present Parlia- Hanged threescore of them in 

ment one shire,* &c. 

A ledger to the devil sent Second part, Canto iii. 
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was weary of his life, and was scarce sensible of 
what ho said or did.* He was then thrown into the 
water, condemned, and hung. According to the 
story which circulated among the members of the 
Established Church, he maintained his innocence 
manftilly to the end. If we believe the Puritanical 
account, it would appear that his brain gave way 
under the trial, and that his accusers extorted from 
him a wild romance, which was afterwards, with 
many others, reproduced by Baxter ‘ for the conver- 
sion of the Sadducee and the infidel.* * 

We have seen that the conception of witchcraft, 
which had existed in England from the earliest 
period, assumed for the first time a certain prominence 
amid the religious terrorism of the Reformation ; 
that its importance gradually increased as the trials 
and executions directed public attention to the 
subject ; and that it, at last, reached its climax under 
the gloomy theology of the Puritans. It now only 
remains for me to trace the history of its decline. 

In pursuing this task, I must repeat that it is 
impossible to follow the general intoUectnal ten- 
dencies of a nation with the degree of precision with 
which we may review the events or the arguments 
they produced. We have ample evidence that, at a 
certain period of English history, there was mani- 
fested in some classes a strong disposition to regard 
witch stories as absurd ; but we cannot say precisely 

' Baxter relates the whole and (being near the sea) as he 
story with evident pleasure, saw a ship under sail, it moved 
He says, ‘ Among the rest, an him to send him to sink the 
old reading 'parson named Lowis, ship, and he consented, and 
not far from Framlingham, was saw the ship sink before him.* 
one that was hanged, who con- {World of Spirits bZ,) For 
fessed that he had two imps, and the other view of the case, see 
that one of them was always Hutchinson, pp. 88-90. 
putting him on doing mischief, 
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when the idea of grotesqueness was first attached to 
the be'ief, nor can we map out with exactness the 
stages of its progress. Speaking generally, however, 
there can be no doubt that it first became prominent 
in that great sceptical movement which followed the 
Restoration. The reaction against the austere rigidity 
of the last Government, had produced among the 
gayer classes a sudden outburst of the most derisive 
incredulity. From mocking the solemn gait, the 
nasal twang, and the affected phraseology of the 
Puritans, they naturally proceeded to ridicule their 
doctrines : and having soon discovered in witchcraft 
abundant materials for their satire, they made dis- 
belief in it one of the tests of fashion. At the same 
time the higher intellectual influences were tending 
strongly to produce a similar movement among the 
learned. Hobbes, who was the most distinguished 
of living philosophers, had directed all che energies 
of his scepticism against incorporeal substances, had 
treated with unsparing ridicule the conceptions of 
demons and of apparitions, and had created in his 
disciples a predisposition to regard them as below 
contempt.* A similar predisposition was formed by 
the philosophy of Bacon, which had then acquired an 
immense popularity. The Royal Society ^ had been 
just established ; a passion for natural philosophy, much 
resembling that which preceded the French Revolu- 
tion, had become general ; and the whole force of the 
English intellect was directed to the study of natural 

* On the opinions of Hobbes the Royal Society on this sub- 
on this subject, and on his great ject is noticed by Hutchinson, 
influence in discrediting these and indeed most of the xvriters 
superstitions, see Cudworth^s on witchcraft. See Casaubon 
Intellectual St/stentf vol. i. p. 1 16. On Credulity, p, 191. 

* The (indirect) influence of 
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pbenomena, and to the discovery of natural laws. In 
this manner there was foimed a general disposition to 
attribute to every event a natural cause, which was 
soon followed by a conviction of the absurdity of ex- 
plaining phenomena by a supernatural hypothesis, 
and which rapidly discredited the anecdotes of witches. 
There does not appear to have been any very careful 
scrutiny of their details, yet there was a growing 
indisposition to believe them, as they were discordant 
with the modes of thought which the experimental 
philosophy had produced. 

By the combination of these three influences a 
profound change was soon efiectod in the manner 
in which witchcraft was regarded. The sense of its 
improbability became for the first time general among 
educated laymen, and the number of the trials 
speedily diminished. In 1664, however, two women 
were hung in SuflTolk, under a sentence of Sir Matthew 
Hale, who took the opportunity of declaring that the 
reality of writchcraft was unquestionable ; ‘ for first, 
the Scriptures had affirmed so much ; and secondly, 
the wisdom of all nations had provided laws against 
such persons, which is an argument of their con- 
fidence of such a crime.’ Sir Thomas Browne, who 
was a great physician as well as a great writer, was 
called as a witness, and swore ‘ that he was clearly 
of opinion that the persons were bewitched.’ * 

Seventeen years later, the defence of the dying 
belief was taken up by Joseph Glanvil, a divine, who 
in his own day was very famous, and who, I venture 
to think, has been surpassed in genius by few of his 

* The report of this trial is lating to Witclicrc^ft (London 
reprinted m A Collection of 1838). 

Rare and Curious Tracts re- 
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successors. Among liis contemporaries he was espe- 
cially praised as an able scholar and dialectician, and 
as a writer whose style, though not un tinctured by 
the pedantry of his age, often furnishes the noblest 
examples of that glorious eloquence, so rich in varied 
and majestic harmonies, of which Milton, Sir Thomas 
Browne, and the early Anglican divines were the 
greatest masters. To us, however, who look upon 
his career from the vantage ground of experience, it 
assumes a still higher interest, for it occupies a most 
important position in the history of that experimental 
philosophy which has become the great guiding in- 
fluence of the Enghsh mind. As the works of 
Glanvil are far less known than they should be, and 
as his defence of witchcraft was intimately connected 
with his earlier hterary enterprises, I shall make no 
apology for giving a general outline of his opinions. 

To those who only know him as the defender of 
witchcraft, it may appear a somewhat startling para- 
dox to say, that the predominating characteristic of 
the mind of Glanvil was an intense scepticism. He 
has even been termed by a modern critic ‘ the first 
English writer who had thrown scepticism into a 
definite form ; * and if we regard this expression as 
simply implying a profoimd distrust of human facul- 
ties, and not at all the rejection of any distinct 
dogmatic system, the judgment can hardly be dis- 
puted. And certainly, it would be difficult to find a 
work displaying less of the credulity and superstition 
that are commonly attributed to the believers in 
witchcraft than the treatise on ‘ The Vanity of 
Dogmatising or Confidence of Opinions,’ * in which 

* Biographie Universelle — an cychpedi/i Britannica, 
article which is also in the * There is a good review of 
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Glanvil expounded his philosophical views. Develop- 
ing a few scattered hints of Bacon, he undertook to 
make a comprehensive survey of the human faculties, 
to analyse the disf^^rting influences that corrode or 
pervert our judgments, to reveal the weakness and 
fallibility of the most powerful intellect, and to 
estimate the infinity of darkness that encircles our 
scanty knowledge. Not only did he trace, mth the 
most vivid and unfaltering pen, the proneness to error 
that accompanies the human intellect in the momenta 
of its greatest confidence ; not only did he paint in 
the darkest colours the tenacity and the inveteracy of 
prejudice ; he even accepted to the fullest extent the 
consequence of his doctrine, and, with Descartes, en- 
joined a total abnegation of the opinions that have 
been received by education as the first condition of 
enquiry. He showed himself perfectly acquainted 
with the diversities of intellectual tone, or as he very 
happily temied them, the ‘ climates of opinion ' that 
belong to different ages; and he devoted an entire 
chapter ^ to the deceptions of the imagination, a 
faculty which he treated with as much severity as 
Butler. 


this book in Hallam’s Hist, of 
Lit., vol. iii. pp. 358-362. It 
is, I think, by far the best 
thing Glanvil wrote, and ho 
evidt'ntly took extraordinary 
pains in bringing it to perfec- 
tion. It first appeared as a 
short essay; it was then ex- 
panded into a regular treatise ; 
and still later, recast and pub- 
lished anew under the title of 
' Scepsis Scientifiea.^ This last 
edition is somewhat rare, the 
greater part of the impression 


having, it is said (I do not 
know on what authorityh been 
destroyed in the fire of London. 
It was answered by Thomas 
White, a once famous Roman 
Catholic controversialist. I can- 
not but think that Paley was 
acquainted with the works of 
Glanvil, for their mode of 
treating many subjects is strik- 
ingly similar. Paiey’s watch 
simile is fully developed by 
Glanvil, in chap, v, 

* Chap. xi. 
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On fcliG publication of this treatise Glanvil had been 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and became 
one of the most distinguished of the small but able 
minority of the clergy who cordially embraced the 
inductive philosophy. To combat the strong anti- 
pathy with which this philosophy was regarded in the 
Church, and to bring theology into harmony with its 
principles, was the task to wliich he devoted the 
remainder of his life. Spratt, and, in a less degree, 
one or two other divines, were employed in the same 
noble cause ; but the manner in which Glanvil con- 
ducted his enterprise separates him, I think, clearly 
from his fellow-labourers. For, while his contem- 
poraries seem to have expected as the extreme conse- 
quences of the philosophy, on the one hand a period 
of passing disturbance, arising from the discovery of 
apparent discrepancies between science and the Bible, 
and on the other hand increased evidence of the faith, 
arising from the solution of those difficulties and from 
the increased perception of superintending wisdom 
exhibited in ‘ tho wheel work of creation,* Glanvil 
perceived very clearly that a far deeper and more 
general modification was at hand. He saw that the 
theological system existing in a nation is intimately 
connected with the prevaiHng modes of thought or 
intellectual condition ; that the new philosophy was 
about to change that condition ; and that the Church 
must either adapt herself to the altered tone, or lose 
her influence over tho English mind. He saw that a 
theology which rested ultimately on authority, which 
branded doubt as criminal, and which discouraged in 
the strongest manner every impartial investigation, 
could not long co-exist with a philosophy that encou- 
raged the opposite habits of thought as the very 
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beginning of msdom. He saw that while men main* 
tained every strange phenomenon to be miracnlous as 
long as it was nnexplained, each advance of physical 
science must necessarily be hostile to theology, and 
that the passionate adoration of Aristotle ; the blind 
pedantic reverence, which accounted the simplest 
assertions of dead men decisive authorities ; the re- 
trospective habits of thought the universities steadily 
laboured to encourage ; were all incompatible with 
the new tendencies which Bacon represented.^ In 
an essay on ‘ Anti-fanatical Religion and Free Philo- 
sophy,’ which was designed to be a continuation of 
the ISTew Atlantis of Bacon, ho drew a noble sketcl 
of an ideal church constructed to meet the wants cf 
an intellectual and a critical ago. Its ci’ecd was io 
be framed on the most latiindinarian principles, lie- 
cause the doctrines that could bo defended with 
legitimate assurance were but few and simple. Its 
ministei's were to be much less anxious to accumulate 
the traditions of the past than to acquire Hhe felicity 
of clear and distinct ihinking,’ and ‘ a large compass 
in their thoughis.’ They were to regard faith not as 
the opposite of reason, but as one of its manifestations. 
Penetrated by the sense of human weakness, they 

* He compares the leading Oxford in particular, to be al- 
scholars of his day to the mari- most worthless. The indigna- 
ner who returned laden with tion such sentiments creat^ at 
common pebbles from the In- Oxford is very amusinglyehown 
dies, imagining that that must in Wood’s A^hen^ff^firts. Glamil 
necessarily be rare that came and Croasc. Crosse was a Follow 
from afar, and he accused them of Oxford (a D.I).), who at first 
of asserting, on the authority vehemently assailed Glanvil in 
of Beza, that women have no prose, but at last changed his 
beards, and on that of St. Au- mode of attack, and wrote comic 
gustine, that peace is a blessing, ballads, which Wood assures us 
He pronounced university edu- * made Glanvil and his Society 
cation in general, and that of ridiculous.* 
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wore to rebuke the spirit of dogmatic confidence and 
assertion, and were to teach men that, so far from 
doubt being criminal, it was the duty of every man 
‘ to suspend his full and resolved assent to the doc* 
trines he had been taught, till he had impartially 
considered and examined them for himself.' 

A religious system which is thus divested of the 
support of authority, may bo upheld upon two 
grounds. It may bo defended on the rationalistic 
ground, as according with conscience, representing 
and reflecting the light that is in mankind, and being 
thus its own justification ; or it may be defended as 
a distinct dogmatic system by a train of evidential 
reasoning. The character of his own mind, and the 
very low ebb to which moral feeling had sunk in his 
age, induced Gl anvil to prefer the logical to the 
moral proof, and he believed that the field on which 
the battle must first be fought, was witchcraft, which 
furnished an example of miracles that were contem- 
porary and easy to test. ‘ For tilings remote or long 
past ' (he said) ‘ are either not believed or forgotten — 
whereas these being fresh and new, and attended 
with all the circumstances of credibility, it may be 
expected they should have most success upon the 
obstinacy of unbelievers/ * 

The ‘Sadducismus Triumphatus,' which is pro- 
bably the ablest book ever published in defence of 
the superstition, opens with a striking picture of 
the rapid progi’ess of the scepticism in England,* 

* Preface to the Saddiudsmus, there are spirits or witches, 

* ‘ Atheism is begun in Sad- which sort of infidels, though 
iucism, and those that dare not they are not ordinary among 
aluntly say there is no God, the mere vulgar, yet are they 
jontent themselves (for a fair numerous in a little higher rank 
step and introduction) to deny of understand jngs. And those 
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EverywJiero, a disbelief in witchcraft was becoming 
fashionable in the upper classes ; but it was a dis- 
belief that arose entirely from a strong sense of its 
antecedent improbability. All who wore opposed to 
the orthodox faith united in discrediting witchcraft. 
They laughed at it, as palpably absurd, as involving 
the most grotesque and ludicrous conceptions, as so 
essentially incredible that it would be a waste of time 
to examine it. This spirit had arisen since the Re- 
storation, although the laws were still in force, and 
although little or no direct reasoning had been 
brought to bear upon the subject. In order to com- 
bat it, Glanvil proceeded to examine the general 
question of the credibility of the miraculous. He 
saw that the reason why witchcraft was ridiculed 
was, because it was a phase of the miraculous and 
the work of the devil ; that the scepticism was chiedy 
due to those who disbelieved in miracles and the 
devil ; and that the instances of witchcraft or posses- 
sion in the Bible, were invariably placed on a level 
with those that were tried in the law-courts of Eng- 
land. That the evidence of the belief was over- 
whelming, he firmly believed ; * and this, indeed, was 


that know anything of the 
world, know that most of the 
looser gentry and the small 
pretenders to philosophy and 
wit, are generally deriders of 
the belief of witches and ap- 
paritions.’ I need hardly say 
that the word Atheism was, in 
the time of Glanvil, used in 
the very loosest sense : indeed, 
Dugald Stewart shows, that at 
one time the disbelievers in 
apostolical succession were 
commonly denounced as Athe- 
ists. {Dissert, p. 378.) 


' See a striking passage, pp. 
3, 4 : — ‘ I must premise that 
this, being matter of fact, is 
only capable of the evidence of 
authority and of sense, and by 
both these the being of witches 
and diabolical contracts is most 
abundantly confirmed. All his- 
tories are full of the exploits of 
those instruments of darkness, 
and the testimony of all ages, 
not only of the rude and bar- 
barous, but of the most civilized 
and polished world, brings 
tidings of their strange per- 
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scarcely disputed ; but, until tbe sense of a priori im- 
probability was removed, no possible accumulation of 
facts would cause men to believe it. To that task be 
accordingly addressed himself. Anticipating tbe idea 
and almost tbe words of modern controversialists, be 
urged tbat there was sucb a thing as a credulity of 
unbelief ; and tbat those who believed so stmnge a 
concurrence of delusions, as was necessary on tbe 
supposition of tbe unreality of witchcraft, were far 
more credulous than those who accepted tbe belief.* 
He made bis very scepticism bis principal weapon; 


formances. We have the at- 
testation of thousands of eye 
and ear witnesses, and those 
not of the easily deceivable 
vulgar only, but of wise and 
grave discern ers, and that when 
no interest could oblige them to 
agree together in a common lie ; 
I say we have the light of all 
these circumstances to confirm 
us in the belief of things done 
by persons of despicable power 
and knowledge, beyond the 
reach of art and ordinary na- 
ture. Standing public records 
have been kept of these well- 
attested relations, and epochas 
made of these unwonted events. 
Laws, in many nations, have 
been enacted against those vile 
practices ; those among the Jews 
and our own are notorious. 
Such cases have been often de- 
termined with us, by wise and 
reveredjudges, upon clear and 
constructive ewdence ; and 
thousands In our own nation 
have suffered death for their 
vile compacts with apostate 
spirits. All this I might largely 
prove in their particular in- 


stances, but that it is not need- 
ful ; since those that deny the 
being of witches do it, not out 
of ignorance of those heads of 
argument which, probably, they 
have heard a thousand times ; 
but from an apprehension that 
such a belief is absurd, and the 
things impossible.' 

* ‘ I think those that can be- 
lieve all histories are romances ; 
that all the wise could have 
agreed to juggle mankind into 
a common belief of ungrounded 
fables ; that the sound senses 
of multitudes together may de- 
ceive them, and laws are built 
upon chimeras ; that the gravest 
and wisest judges have been 
murderers, and the sagest per- 
sons fools or designing im- 
postors ; I say those that can 
believe this heap of absurdities, 
are either more credulous than 
those whose credulity they re- 
prehend, or else have some ex 
traordinary evidence of their 
persuasion, viz., that it is ab- 
surd or impossible there should 
bo a witch or apparition * (p. 4). 
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and, analysing with much acuteness the d 'priori 
objections, ho showed that they rested upon an 
unwarrantable confidence in our knowledge of the 
laws of the spirit world ; that they implied the ex- 
istence of some strict analogy between the faculties 
of men and of spirits; and that, as such analogy 
most probably did not exist, no reasoning based on 
the supposition could dispense men from examining 
the evidence. He concluded with a large collection 
of cases, the evidence of whit3h was, as he thought, 
incontestible. 

The ‘ Sadducismus Triumphatus * had an extra- 
ordinary success. Numerous editions were issued, 
and several very able men came forward to support 
its views. Henry More, the famous philosopher, 
wrote a warm eulogium to Glanvil, and drew up a 
long argument in the same spirit, in which he related 
several additional witch cases, and pronounced the 
opponents of the belief to be mere ‘ buffoons, puffed 
up with nothing but ignorance, vanity, and stupid 
infidelity,’! Casaubon, the learned Dean of Canter- 
bury, wrote to tho same effect, but in more moderate 
language.'-* The illustrious Boyle, while noticing the 
weakness of the evidence of many witch stories and 
the necessity of great caution in collecting them, wrote 
to Glanvil expressing his film belief in the story of 
the demon of Mascon.^ Cudworth, perhaps the most 
profound of all the great scholars who have adorned 
the English Church, pronounced the scepticism on 
the subject of witches to be chiefly a consequence of 

' HU letters on the subject of the great Greek scholar, 
are prefixed to the Saddudsmus, • See his letter to Glanvil 

(hi Credulity and lucre- (Feb. 10, 167j) in Boyle’s 
dvlitt/. This Casaubon was sou Works, vol. vi. p. 59. 
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Iho influence of Hobbes ; and he added, tha.t those 
who partook of that scepticism might be justly sus- 
pected of atheism.' Several other divines pressed 
forward in the same spirit ; and they made witchcraft, 
for a time, one of the chief subjects of controversy 
in England. On the other side, the discussion was 
extremely languid. Ho writer, comparable in ability 
or influence to Glanvil, More, Cudworth, or even 
Casaubon, appeared to challenge the belief ; nor did 
any of the writings on that side obtain any success 
at all equal to that of the ‘ Sadducismus.’ The 
principal writer was a surgeon named Webster, 
whose work is remarkable as one of the earliest in- 
stances of the systematic application of a ration ah’s tic 
interpretation to the magical miracles in the Bible. 
According to him, the magicians in Egypt w’cre 
ordinary jugglers, the witch of Endor had dressed up 
an accomplice to personate Samuel, the word w^itch 
in Leviticus only signified poisoner, the demoniacs 
were chiefly lunatics, and the Magdalene had been 
freed from seven vices.^ An unknown scholar, named 
Wagstaafe, at Oxford, also wrote tw'o short works on 
the subject ; ^ and one or two others appeared anony- 
mously. The scepticism steadily increased. 


* *As for wizards and ma- 
gicians, persons who associate 
and confederate th omselves with 
these evil spirits for the gratifi- 
cation of their own revenge, 
lust, arahition, and other pas- 
sions; besides the Scriptures, 
there hath been so full an at- 
testation given to them by per- 
sons unconcerned in all ages, 
that those our so confident ex- 
ploders of them in this present 
age can hardly escape tlie sus- 
picion of haring some hanker- 


ing towards atheism/ {Int. 
Si/st.f vol. ii. p. 650.) See also 
vol. i. p. 116. 

* Webster, On Witches. The 
identification of the Scripture 
demoniacs with lunatics had 
been made by Hobbes also. 

•Wagstaafe was a deformed 
dwarfish scholar at Oxford, and 
was the special butt of the 
Oxonian wit (which in the 
seventeenth century does not 
appear to have been extremely 
brilliant). Poor Wagstaafe 
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A few years afterwards, a new and strenuous 
attempt was made to arrest it by accounts of fresh 
cases of witchcraft in America. The Pilgnm Fathers 
had brought to that country the seeds of the super- 
stition ; and, at the time when it was rapidly fading 
in England, it flourished with fearful vigour in Mas- 
sachusetts. Two Puritan ministers, named Cotton 
Mather and Parris, proclaimed the frequency of the 
crime ; and being warmly supported by their brother 
divines, they succeeded in creating a panic through 
the whole country. A commission was issued. A 
judge named Stoughton, who appears to have been 
a perfect creature of the clergy, conducted the trials : 
scourgings and tortures were added to the terrorism 
of the pulpit, and man}’’ confessions were obtained. 
The few who ventured to oppose the prosecutions 
were denounced as Sadducees and infidels. Multi- 
tudes wore thrown into prison, others fled from the 
country abandoning their property, and twenty-seven 
persons were executed. An old man of eighty was 
pressed to death — a horrible sentence, which was 
never afterwards executed in America. The ministers 
of Boston and Charleston drew up an address, warmly 
thanking the commissioners for their zeal, and ex- 
pressing their hope that it would never he relaxed.^ 
In the first year of this prosecution. Cotton Mather 
wrote a history of the earliest of the trials. This 
history was introduced to the English public by 
Biohard Baxter, who declared in his preface that 
'that man must be a very obdurate Sadducee who 
would not believe it.’ Not content with having 

consoled himself by drinking ‘ Bancroft, History of the 
whisky-punch ; and having United States.ah. xix. Hutchin- 
drunk too much, he died, son, pp. 96-119, 

(Wood’s Athena). 
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thus given the weight of his great name to the super- 
stition, Baxter in the following year published his 
treatise on ‘ The Certainty of the World of Spirits ; * 
in which he collected, with great industry, an im- 
mense number of witch-cases ; reverted in extremely 
laudatory teiuns to Cotton Mather and his crusade ; 
and denounced, in unmeasured language, all who were 
sceptical u})on the subject. This work appeared in 
1691, when the panic in America had not yet reached 
its height ; and, being widely circulated beyond the 
Atlantic, is said to have contributed much to stimu- 
late the prosecutions.* In England it produced 
little efiect. The scepticism that was already per- 
vading all classes was steadily and silently increasing, 
under the influence of an intellectual movement that 
was too general and too powerful for any individual 
genius to arrest. At the time of the Restoration the 
belief had been common among the most educated. 
In 1718, when Hutchinson wrote, it scarcely existed, 
except among the ignorant and a small section of the 
clergy.* Yet, in the interval, the vast preponderance 
of controversial literature had unquestionably been 
on the conservative side. During that period no less 
than twenty- five works * are known to have appeared 
in England in defence of the belief; and among their 
authors we have seen some of the ablest men in 

* Hutchinson, pp. 95-119. witchcraft, and in 1688 the 

* Mr. Buckle places the seep- majority disbelieved it.’ (Vol. i. 
ticism a little earlier. He says: p. 333.) By 1718, however, 
• This important revolution in the minority had become insig- 
our opinion was effected, so far nificant. 

iis the educated classes are con- ■ Some of them, of course, 
cerned,between the Restoration were mere pamphlets, but a 
and Revolution ; that is to large proportion elaborate 
say, in 1660 the majority of works. The catalogue is given 
educated men still believed in by Hutchinson. 
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England. The work of Baxter, notwithstanding the 
weight of his great name, and the very definite 
character of his statements, appears to have remained 
entirely unanswered till it was reviewed by Hutchin- 
son twenty-six years after its publication. Yet it 
could do no more to arrest, than the work of Scott 
had done to produce, the scepticism. Three witches 
had been executed in 1682 ; and others, it is said, 
endured the same fate in 1712 ; but these were the 
last who judicially perished in England.^ The last 
trial, at least of any notoriety, was that of Jane 
Wenham, who was prosecuted in 1712 by some 
Hertfordshire clergymen. The judge entirely dis- 
believed in witches, and accordingly charged the jury 
strongly in favour of the accused, and even treated 
with great disrespect the rector of the parish, who 
declared * on his faith as a clergyman ’ that he be- 
lieved the woman to be a witch. The jury, being 
ignorant and obstinate, convicted the prisoner : but 
the judge had no difficulty in obtaining a remission 
of her sentence. A long war of pamphlets ensued, 
and the clergy who had been engaged in the prose- 
cution drew up a document strongly asserting their 
belief in the guilt of the accused, animadverting 
severely upon the conduct of the judge, and con- 
cluding with the solemn words, ‘ Liberavimus animas 
nostras.* * 

It is probable that this was an instance of some- 
what exceptional fanaticism; and that Hutchinson, 
who was himself a clergyman, represented the 

' Compare Hutchinson, p. 57, mobbed to death in the county 
and Buckle, vol. i. p. 334. 1 of Essex as a wizard. 
u&y judicially, for in the Times * Hutchinson, pp. 163-171. 

of Sept. 24, 1863, there is an Some noble and liberal remarks, 
account of an old man who wm 
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opinions of most of the more educated of his pro- 
fession, when a few years later he described witch- 
craft as a delusion J In 1736 the laws on the sub- 
ject were repealed, without difficulty or agitation ; 
and there are very few instances of educated men re- 
gretting them. In 1768, however, John Wesley pre- 
faced an account of an apparition that had been 
related by a girl named Elizabeth Hobson, by some 
extremely remarkable sentences on the subject : — ‘ It 
is true likewise,* he wrote, * that the English in 
general, and indeed most of the men of learning in 
Europe, have given up all accounts of witches and 
apparitions as mere old wives’ fables. I am 
sorry for it, and I willingly take this opportunity of 
entering my solemn protest against this violent com- 
pliment which so many that believe the Bible pay to 
those who do not believe it. I owe them no such 
service. I take knowledge that these are at the bot- 
tom of the outcry which has been raised, and with 
such insolence spread through the land in direct op- 
position, not only to the Bible, but to the suffrage of 
the wisest and best of men in all ages and nations. 


' An Irish clergyman named 
Maxwell (who was chaplain to 
liord Carteret, and a writer of 
considerable ability), in an es- 
say on heathen morality, pre- 
fixed to a translation of Cum- 
berland’s Lawsof NatureyWhXch. 
appeared in 1727, has the fol- 
lowing passage on witchcraft : 
‘Almost the whole world of 
mankind were sometime under 
Satan's domination and power 
by way of criminal religious 
subjection as being the reli- 
gionists of bis institution. One 
sort of these diabolical reli- 


gionists are witches and ma- 
gicians, whose existence has 
been so well attested by ex- 
perience and by persons of un- 
questionable yeracity, so ac- 
knowledged by heathens, by all 
wise laws and governments, and 
by the Holy Scriptures, is of 
theory so unexceptionably ra- 
tional, and the objections against 
it so inconsiderable, that not- 
withstanding the many impos- 
tures and false stories of this 
kind, he that would reject them 
all must be a superlative be- 
liever' (p. clix.}. 
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They well know (whether Christians know it or not) 
that the giving np witchcraft is in effect giving up 
the Bible.* 

In reviewing the history of witchcraft in England, 
it is impossible to avoid observing the singularly 
favourable contrast which the Anglican Church pre- 
sents, both to Continental Catholicism and to Puri- 
tanism. It is indeed true that her bishops contributed 
much to the enactments of the laws against witch- 
craft, that the immense majority of the clergy firmly 
believed in the reality of the crime, and that they 
continued to assert and to defend it when the great 
bulk of educated laymen had abandoned it. It is 
also true that the scepticism on the subject of witches 
arose among those who Avere least governed by the 
Church, advanced with the decline of the influence 
of the clergy, and was commonly branded as a phase 
and manifestation of infidelity. Yet, on the other 
hand, it is impossible to deny that the general mode- 
ration of the higher clergy was beyond all praise, and 
that even those who were most credulous were sin- 
gularly free from that thirst for blood Avhich was 
elsewhere so common. On the Continent, every 
attempt to substitute a lighter punishment foi* death 
was fiercely denounced m a direct violation of the 
Divine law. Indeed, some persons went so far as to 
question the lawfulness of strangling the witch before 
she was burnt. Her crime, they said, was treason 
against the Almighty, and therefore to punish it by 
any but the most agonising of deaths was an act of 
disrespect to Him. Besides this, the penalty in the 

* Journal, 1768. Dr. Johnson reality of witchcraft (Boswell, 
spoke with i characteristic in- August 16, 1773). 
decision ou the subjoct of the 
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Levitical code was stoning, and stoning liad been 
pronounced by the Jewish theologians to be a still 
more painful death than the staked Nothing of this 
kind was found in England, There is, as far as I 
am aware, not a single instance of the English clergy 
complaining of the leniency of the laws upon the 
subject, or attempting to introduce torture into the 
trials. Their zeal in stimulating the persecution, by 
exorcisms and fanatical preaching, was also com- 
paratively languid. As early as the reign of James I., 
the Convocation made a canon prohibiting any clergy- 
man from exorcising a possessed person, without a 
license from his bishop, and such licenses were 
scarcely ever granted.^ Dr. Morton, a Bishop of 
Lichfield, in 1620, employed himself with great, and 
at last successful, zeal in detecting a case of imposture 
in a witch-story which was believed by a Catholic 
priest, 3 and he succeeded in saving the life of the 
accused. At a still earlier period, Dr. Harsenet, who 
was afterwards Archbishop of York, in an attack 
upon ‘ Popish impostures,’ boldly enumerated among 
them most of the forms of witchcraft,* and appears to 
have been entirely incredulous on the subject. He 
was undoubtedly wrong in ascribing witchcraft to 
Catholicism, for it flourished at least as vigorously 
under the shadow of Puritanism ; yet the expression 
of so bold an opinion is well worthy of notice, and 
was, I believe, at the time it was written, a unique 
phenomenon among the English clergy.* Hutchin- 

* Bodin, p. 217. ^ able to find any other case; 

* Hutchinson. Dedication. but Sir Kenelra Digby, in bit 

* Ibid. annotation to the passage from 

* Ibid, Sir Thomas Browne, which I 

* I, at least, have not been have before quoted, says of the 
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son liiraself wrote Ins history before the belief was 
entii'ely extinct. 

But that which shows most striking^ly the modera- 
tion of the Anglican clergy, is the comparatirely 
small amount of delusion which the history of English 
witchcraft presents. On the Continent there was 
undoubtedly much imposition ; but, for the most part, 
the subject presents rather the aspect of an epidemic 
or a mania. The religious terrorism acted on diseased 
imaginations, coloured every form of madness, and 
predisposed the minds of men to solve every difficulty 
by a supernatural hypothesis. In England, on the 
other hand, imposture appears the general charac- 
teristic, The books on the subject are fuU of csises 
of jugglers* tricks ; * and, with the exception of the 
period when the Puritans were in the ascendant, it 
never seems to have assumed the appearance of a 
great and general panic. Indeed, in most of its 
worst manifestations, the fanaticism of Puritanism 
was manifested.* 

In England that fanaticism was bridled and re- 
pressed. There was one country, however, in which 
it obtained an absolute ascendency. There was one 
country in which the Puritan ministers succeeded in 

belief : ‘ There are divines of on English witchcraft ; and, in 
great note, and far from any comparing the different sections 
suspicion of being irreligious, of the Church, he says : ‘On the 
that do not oppose it.’ The whole, the Calvinists, generally 
book of Dr. Bfarsenet is, I be- speaking, were, of all the con- 
lieve, rare ; I only know it by lending sects, the most sus- 
the copious extracts in Hutchin- picious of sorcery, the most un- 
son. There is a notice of its doubting beliorers in its ex- 
author in Neal’s Hist, of tJie istence, and the most eager to 
Puritans, follow it up with what they 

^ See Scott’s Discovery ^ jpa8‘ conceived to be the due pun- 
sim, ishment of the most fearful 

* Sir W. Scott has well no- of crimes/ {Demonology and 
Liced this influence of Puritanism Witchcraftt Letter 8.) 
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moulding alike tke character and the habits of the 
nation, and in disseminating their harsh and gloomy 
tenets through every section of society. While Eng- 
land 'was breaking loose from her most ancient super- 
stitions, and advancing with gigantic strides along 
the paths of knowledge, Scotland still cowered with 
a willing submission before her clergy. Never was 
a mental servitude more complete, and never was a 
tyranny maintained with more inexorable barbarity. 
Supported by public opinion, the Scottish ministers 
succeeded in overa'wing all opposition, in prohibiting 
the faintest expression of adverse opinions, in prying 
into and controlling the most private concerns of 
domestic life ; in compelling everyone to conform 
absolutely to all the ecclesiastical regulations they 
enjoined ; and in, at last, directing the whole scope 
and current of legislation. They maintained their 
ascendency over the popular mind by a system of 
religious terrorism, which we can now barely con- 
ceive. The misery of man, the anger of the Almighty, 
the fearful power and continual presence of Satan, 
the agonies of hell, were the constant subjects of their 
preaching. All the most ghastly forms of human 
suffering were accumulated as faint images of the 
eternal doom of the immense majority of mankind. 
Countless miracles were represented as taking place 
within the land, but they were almost all of them 
miracles of terror. Disease, storm, famine, every 
a'wful calamity that fell upon mankind, or blasted 
the produce of the soil, was attributed to the direct 
intervention of spirits ; and Satan himself was re- 
presented as constantly appearing in a 'visible form 
upon the earth.* Such teaching produced its natural 

* I need hardly refer to the Kirk in Buckle’s History — a 
;ooble description of the Scotch description the substantial jus- 
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effects. In a land where credulity was universal, in 
a land where the intellecfc was numbed and palsied 
by these awful contemplations, where almost every 
form of amusement was suppressed, and where the 
thoughts of men were concentrated with an undi- 
vided energy on theological conceptions, such teach- 
ing necessarily created the superstition of witchcraft. 
Witchcraft was but one form of the panic it produced ; 
it was but the reflection by a diseased imagination 
of the popular theology. We accordingly find that 
it assumed the most frightful proportions, and the 
darkest character. In other lands the superstition 
was at least mixed with much of imposture ; in Scot- 
land it appears to have been entirely undiluted.* It 
was produced by the teaching of the clergy, and it was 
everywhere fostered by their persecution. Eagerly, 
passionately, with a thirst for blood that knew no 
mercy, with a zeal that never tired, did they accom- 
plish their task. Assembled in solemn synod, the 
College of Aberdeen, in 1603, enjoined every minister 
to take two of the elders of his parish to make ‘a 
subtle and privy inquisition,’ and to question all the 
parisliioners upon oath as to their knowledge of 
witches.^ Boxes were placed in the churches for the 
express purpose of receiving the accusations When 
a woman had fallen under suspicion, the minister 
from the pulpit denounced her by name, exhorted 

tice of which will be questioned that no cases of imposture have 
by no one who is acquainted been detected in S^tch witch- 
with the history of Scotch trials, is noted by Buckle (vol. 
witchcraft. On the multitude ii. pp. 189, 190). 
of miracles and apparitions of * Bahell, DarJcer Sicpersti^ 
Satan that were believed, see tions of Scotland^ p. 624. 
pp. 349-369. * Ibid. p. 623. 

* The very remarkable fact, 
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his parishioners to give evidence against her, and 
prohibited anyone from sheltering her.' In the same 
spirit he exerted the power which was given him by 
a parochial organisation, elaborated perhaps more 
skilfully than any other in Europe. Under these 
circumstances, the witch-cases seem to have fallen 
almost entirely into the hands of the clergy. They 
were the leading commissioners. Before them the 
confessions were taken. They were the acquiescing 
witnesses, or the directors of the tortures by which 
those confessions were elicited.* 

And when we read the nature of these tortures, 
which were worthy of an oriental imagination ; when 
we remember that they were inflicted, for the most 
part, on old and feeble and half- doting women, it is 
difiSicult to repress a feeling of the deepest abhor- 
rence for those men who caused and who encouraged 
them. If tho witch was obdurate, the flrst, and it 
was said the most efiectual, method of obtaining con- 
fession was by what was termed ‘ waking her.* An 
iron bridle or hoop was bound across her face with 
four prongs, which were thrust into her mouth. It 
was fastened behind to the wall by a chain, in such a 
manner that the victim was unable to lie down ; and 
in this position she was sometimes kept for several 
days, while men were constantly with her to prevent 
her from closing her eyes for a moment in sleep.* 

' Dalyell, Darker Supersti- taken before presbyteries, or 
iwns of Scotland^ p. 624, &c. certain special commissioners, 

* See on this subj ect Pitcairn’s who usually ranked among their 
Criminal Triala of Scotland, a number the leading cler^ of 
vast repository of original do- those districts where theirhap- 
cuments on the subject. Pit* less victims resided * (vol. iii. 
cairn gives numbers of these p. 698). 
confessions. He adds : ‘ The * One of the most powerful 
confessions were commonly incentives to confession was 
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Partly in order to effect tliis object, and partly to 
discover the insensible mark which was the sure sign 
of a witch, long pins were thrust into her body.* At 
the same time, as it was a saying in Scotland that a 
witch would never confess while she could drink, ex- 
cessive thirst was often added to her tortures.* Some 
prisoners have been waked for five nights ; one, it is 
said, even for nine.^ 

The physical and mental suffering of such a process 
was sufficient to overcome the resolution of many, 
and to distract the understanding of not a few. But 
other and perhaps worse tortures were in reserve. 
The three principal that were habitually applied, 
were the pennywinkis, the boots, and the caschiel- 
awis. The first was a kind of thumb-screw; the 


systematically to deprive the 
suspected witch of tho refresh- 
ment of her natural sleep. ^ . . . 
Iron collars, or witches’ bridles, 
are still preserved in various 
parts of Scotland w'hich had 
been used for such iniquitous 
purposes. These instruments 
were bo constructed that, by 
means of a hoop which passed 
over tho head, a piece of iron 
having four points or prongs 
was forcibly thrust into the 
mouth, two of these being di- 
rected to tho tongue and palate, 
the otliers pointing outwards to 
each cheek. This infernal ma- 
chine was secured by a padlock. 
At the back of the collar was 
flxed a ring by which to attach 
the witch to a staple in the wall 
of her cell. Thus equipped, 
and night and day waked and 
watched by some skilful person 
appointed by her inquisitors, 
the unhappy creature, after a 


few days of such discipline, 
maddened by the misery of her 
forlorn and helpless state, would 
be rendered fit for confessing 
anything, in order to be rid of 
tho dregs of her wretched life. 
At intervals fresh examinations 
took place, and these wore re- 
peated from time to time until 
her “contumacy,” as it was 
termed, was subdued. The 
clergy and kirk sessions appear 
to have been the unweari^ in- 
struments of “ purging the land 
of witchcraft and io them^ in 
the first instancef Oll the com* 
plaints and informations were 
made! (Pitcairn, vol. i. part ii. 

p. 60.) 

* Balyell, p.646. The ‘prick- 
ers' formed a regular profession 
in Scotland. 

* Burt’s Letters from the 
North of Scotland, vol. i. pp, 
227-234. 

» Dalyell, p. 646. 
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fiecoiid was a frame in whiclx the leg was inserted, 
and in which it was broken by wedges, driven in by 
a hammer ; the third was also an iron frame for the 
log, which was from time to time heated over a 
brazierd Fire-matches were sometimes applied to 
the body of the victim.* We read in a contempo^ 
rary legal register, of one man who was kept for 
forty-eight honrs in ‘ vehement tortour ’ in the cas- 
chielawis ; and of another who remained in the same 
frightful machine for eleven days and eleven nights, 
whose legs were broken daily for fourteen days in 
the boots, and who was so scourged that the whole 
skin was tom from his body.* This was, it is true, 
censured as an extreme case, but it was only an ex- 
cessive application of the common torture. 

How many confessions were extorted, and how 
many victims perished by these means, it is now im- 
possible to say. A vast number of depositions and 
confessions are preserved, but they were only taken 
before a single court, and many others took cogni- 
sance of the crime. We know that in 1662, more 
than 150 persons were accused of witchcraft ; ^ and 
that in the preceding year no less than fourteen 
commissions had been issued for the trials.® After 
these facts, it is scarcely necessary to mention, how 
one traveller casually notices having seen nine women 
burning together at Leith in 16G4, or how, in 1678, 
nine others were condemned in a single day.® The 
charges were, indeed, of the most comprehensive 
order, and the wildest fancies of Sprenger and Nider 

Pitcairn. the same trial in 1596. 

^ Dalyelh p. 657. '* Palyell, p. 669. 

* Pitcairn, vol. i. part ii. p. * Pitcairn, vol. iii. p. 597. 

376. Tlio two cases were in • Dalyell, pp. 669, 670. 
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were defended by tbe Presbyterian divines. ^ In must 
Catbolic countries, it was a grievance of tbe clergy 
that tbe civil power refnsed to execute those who 
only employed their power in curing disease. In 
Scotland such persons were unscrupulously put to 
death. * Tbe witches were commonly strangled be- 
fore they were burnt, but this merciful provision was 
very frequently omitted. An Earl of Mar (who ap- 
pears to have been the only person sensible of the 
inhumanity of the proceedings) tells how, with a 
piercing yell, some women once broke half-burnt 
from the slow fire that consumed them, struggled 
for a few moments with despairing energy among 
the spectators, but soon with shrieks of blasphemy 
and wild protestations of innocence sank writhing in 
agony amid the flames.^ 

The contemplation of such scenes as these is one 
of the most painful duties that can devolve upon the 


* For a curious instance of 
this, see that strange book, 
* The Secret Commonwealth ^ 
published in 1691, by Robert 
kirk, Minister of Aberfoil. He 
represents evil spirits in human 
form as habitually living among 
the Highlanders. Succubi, or, 
as the Scotoh called them, Lean- 
nain Sith, seem to have been 
especially common ; and Mr. 
Kirk (vrho identifies them with 
the ‘ Familiar Spirits ’ of Deu- 
teronomy) complains very sadly 
of the affection of many young 
Scotchmen for the * fair ladies 
of this aerial order* (p. 35). 
Captain Burt relates a long 
discussion he had with a mi- 
nister on the subject of old 
women turning themselves into 
eats. The minister said that 


one man succeeded in cutting 
off the leg of a cat who attacked 
him, that the leg immediately 
turned into that of an old wo- 
man, and that four ministers 
signed n certificate attesting the 
fact (vol. i.pp. 271-277). One 
of the principal Scotch writers 
on these matters was Sinclair, 
who was Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow. 

Wright’s Sorcery f vol. i. 
pp. 1G5, 166. Even to consult 
with witches was made capital. 

• Pitcairn, vol. iii. p. 598. 
Another Earl of Mar had been 
himself bled to death for hav- 
ing, as was alleged, consulted 
with witches how to shorten 
the life of James III. (Scott’s 
Demonology, let. ix.) 
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historian, but it is one from which he must not shrink, 
if he would form a just estimate of the past. There 
are opinions that may be traced from age to age by 
footsteps of blood ; and the intensity of the suffering 
they caused is a measure of the intensity with which 
they were realised. Scotch witchcraft was but the 
result of Scotch Puritanism, and it faithfully reflected 
the character of its parent. It is true that, before 
the Reformation, the people had been grossly ignorant 
and superstitious ; but it is also true, that witchcraft 
in its darker forms was so rare that no law was made 
on the subject till 1563 ; that the law was not carried 
to its full seventy till 1590 ; that the delusion in- 
variably accompanied the religious terrorism which 
the Scotch clergy so zealously maintained; and that 
those clergy, all over Scotland, applauded and stimu- 
lated the persecution,* The ascendency they bad 
obtained was boundless, and in this respect their 
power was entirely undisputed. One w’ord from them 
might have arrested the tortures, but that word was 
never spoken. Their conduct implies not merely a 
mental aberration, but also a callousness of feeling 
which has rarely been attained in a long career of 
vice. Yet these were men who had often shown, in 
the most trying circumstances, the highest and the 
most heroic virtues. They were men whose courage 

‘ Sir Wnlter Scott seems to had this one bond of union with 
think Unit the first great out- the ministers; and, as Sir W. 
burstofpers^cution began when S. says, ‘during the halcyon 
James VI. went to Denmark to period of union between kirk 
fetch his bride. Before his de- and king, their hearty agree- 
parture he exhorted the clergy ment on the subject of witch- 
to a«i8i8t the magistrates, which craft faded not to heat the fires 
they did, and most especially against all persons suspected of 
in matters of witchcraft. Tlie such iiiiquiiy.’ {Demonology ^ 
king was himself perfectly in- Letter ix.) See also Linton’s 
fatuated with the subject, and Witch SioneSj p. 6. 
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had never flinched when persecution was raging 
around ; men who had never paltered with their con- 
sciences to attain the favours of a king ; men whose 
self-devotion and zeal in their sacred calling had 
seldom been surpassed ; men who, in all the private 
relations of life, were doubtless amiable and affection- 
ate. It is not on them that oar blame should fall ; it 
is on the system that made them what they were. 
They were but illustrations of the great truth, that 
when men have come to regai'd a certain class of 
their fellow-creatures as doomed by the Almighty to 
eternal and excruciating agonies, and when their 
theology directs their minds with intense and realis- 
ing earnestness to the contemplation of such agonies, 
the result will be an indifference to the suffering of 
those whom they deem the enemies of their God, as 
absolute as it is perhaps possible for human nature to 
attain. 

In Scotland the character of theology was even 
more hard and un pitying than in other countries 
where Puritanism existed, on account of a special 
circumstance which in some respeCx^s reflects great 
credit on its teachers. The Scotch Kirk was the 
result of a democratic movement, and for some time, 
almost alone in Europe, it was the unflinching cham- 
pion of political liberty. It was a Scotchman, 
Buchanan, who first brought liberal principles into 
clear relief. It was the Scotch clergy who upheld 
them with a courage that can hardly be overrated. 
Iheir circumstances made them liberals, and they 
naturally sought to clothe their liberalism in a theo- 
logical garb. They soon discovered precedents for 
their rebellions in the history of the Judges and 
Captains of the Jews ; and accordingly the union of 
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an intense theological and an intense liberal feeling 
made them revert to the scenes of the Old Testa- 
ment, to the sufferings and also the conquests of 
the Jews, with a peculiar affection. Their whole 
theology took an Old Testament cast. Their modes 
of thought, their very phraseology, were derived 
from that source ; and the constant contemplation of 
the massacres of Canaan, and of the provisions of the 
Levitical code, produced its natural effect upon their 
minds. ^ 

It is scarcely possible to write a history of the 
decline of witchcraft in Scotland, for the change of 
opinions was almost entii’ely unmarked by incidents 
on which we can dwell. At one period we find 
everyone predisposed to believe in witches. At a 
later period we find that this predisposition has 
silently passed away.* Two things only can, I think, 
be asserted on the subject with confidence — that the 
sceptical movement advanced much more slowly in 
Scotland than in England, and that the ministers 
were among the latest to yield to it. Until the close 
of the seventeenth century, the trials were suf- 
ficiently common, but after this time they became 
rare. It is generally said that the last execution was 
in 1722 ; but Captain Burt, who visited the country 
in 1730, speaks of a woman who was burnt as late 
as 1727.^ The same very keen observer was greatly 

* It is rather remarkable that racter of the decline of Scotch 
Bodin had also formed his the- ^yitchcraft has been noticed by 
ology almost exclusively from DugaldStewart, i>^55cr^. p. 508. 
the Old Testament, his rever- * Burt’s Lettera from tha 
ence for which was so great North of Scotland^ vol. i. pp. 
that some (Grotius and Hallam 227-234 and 271-277. I sus- 
among others) have questioned pect Burt has misdated the exe- 
rhether he believed the New. cution that took place in 1722, 

* I ho silent unreasoning oha- placing it in 1727. 
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struck by the extent to which the belief still con- 
tinued in Scotland, at a time when it was quite 
abandoned by the educated classes in England ; and 
he found its most ardent supporters among the Pres- 
byterian ministers. As late as 1736, ‘ the divines of 
the Associated Presbytery * passed a resolution de- 
claring their belief in witchcraft, and deploring the 
scepticism that was general.* 

I have now completed my review of the history of 
witchcraft, in its relation to the theologies of Rome, 
of England, and of Geneva. I have shown that the 
causes of the changes it presents must be sought, 
not within any narrow circle of special doctrines, 
but in the general intellectual and religious con- 
dition of the time. 1 have shown, in other words, 
that witchcraft resulted, not from isolated circum- 
stances, but Irom modes of thought; that it grew 
out of a certain intellectual temperature acting on 
certain theological tenets, and reflected with almost 
startling vividness each great intellectual change. 
Arising amid the ignorance of an early civilisation, 
it was quickened into an intenser life by a theolo- 
gical struggle which allied terrorism with credulity, 
and it declined under the influence of that great 
rationalistic movement which, since the seventeenth 
century, has been on all sides encroaching on theo- 
logy. I have dwelt upon the decadence of the 
superstition at considerable length ; for it was at 
once one of the earliest and one of the most im- 
portant conquests of the spirit of Rationalism. 
There ai'e very few examples of a change of belief 
that was so strictly normal, so little accelerated bj 
sectarian passions or individual genius, and there 
* Burton, Hist, of Scotland^ vol. ii. p. 834. 
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fore so well suited to illustrate the laws of intellec- 
tual development. Besides this, the fact that the 
belief when realised was always followed by persecu- 
tion, enables us to trace its successive stages with 
more than common accuracy, while the period that 
has elapsed since its destruction has, in a great 
measure, removed the subject from the turbid atmo- 
sphere of controversy. 

It is impossible to leave the history of witchcraft 
without reflecting how vast an amount of suffering 
has, in at least this respect, been removed by tlie 
progress of a rationalistic civilisation. I know that 
when we remember the frighthil calamities that have 
from time to time flowed from theological divisions ; 
when we consider the countless martyrs who have 
perished in the dungeon or at the stake, the millions 
who have fallen in the religious wars, the elements 
of almost undying dissension that have been planted 
in so many noble nations and have paralysed so 
many glorious enterprises, the fate of a few thousand 
innocent persons who were burnt alive seems to sink 
into comparative insignificanoe. Yet it is probable 
that no class of victims endured sufierings so un- 
alloyed and so intense. Not for them the wild 
fanaticism that nerves the soul against danger, and 
almost steels the body against torments. Not for 
them the assurance of a glorious eternity, that has 
made the martyr look with exultation on the rising 
flame as on the Elijah’s chariot that is to bear his 
soul to heaven. Not for them the solace of lament- 
ing friends, or the consciousness that their memories 
would be cheiished and honoured by posterity. They 
died alone, hated and unpitied. They were deemed 
by all mankind the worst of criminals. Their very 
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kinsmen shrank from them as tainted and accursed 
The superstitions they had imbibed in childhood, 
blending with the illusions of age, and with the 
horrors of their position, persuaded them in many 
cases that they were indeed the bondslaves of Satan, 
and were about to exchange their torments upon 
earth for an agony that was as excruciating, and was 
eternal. And, besides all this, we have to consider 
the teiTors which the belief must have spread through 
the people at large ; we have to picture the anguish 
of the mother, as she imagined that it was in the 
power of one whom she had offended, to blast in a 
moment every object of her affection : wo have to 
conceive, above all, the awful shadow that the dread 
of accusation must have thrown on the enfeebled 
faculties of age, and the bitterness it must have 
added to desertion and to solitude. All these suffer- 
ings were the result of a single superstition, which 
the spirit of Rationalism has destroyed. 
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ON THE DKCUNING SENSE OF THE MIEACULOUS 


THE MIKACLES OP THE OHUKOH. 

The same habits of iniiul which iiicinced men at fii’st 
to recoil from the belief in witchcraft with an in- 
stinctive and involuntary repugnance as intrinsically 
incredible, and afterwards openly to repudiate it, 
have operated in a very similar manner, and with 
very similar effects, upon the belief in modern mira- 
cles. The triumph, however, has not been in this 
case so complete, for the Church of Rome still main- 
tains the continuance of miraculous powers ; nor has 
the decay been so strictly normal, for the fact that 
most of the Roman Catholic mii’acles are associated 
with distinctively Roman Catholic doctrines has in- 
troduced much miscellaneous controversy into the 
question. But, notwithstanding these considei*a- 
tions, the general outlines of the movement are 
(dearly visible, and they are woll deserving of a brief 
notice. 

If we would realise the modes of thought on this 
subject prior to the Reformation, we must quite dis- 
miss from our minds the ordinary Protestant notion 
I hat miracles were very rare and exceptional phe- 
nomena, the primary object of which was always to 
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accredit tlie teacher of some divine truth that could 
not otherwise be established. In the writings of the 
Fathers, and especially of those of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, we find them not only spoken of UvS exist- 
ing in profusion, but as being directed to the most 
various ends. They were a kind of celestial charity, 
alleviating the sorrows, healing the diseases, and 
supplying the wants of the faithful. They were 
frequent incitements to piety, stimulating the devo- 
tions of the languid, and rewarding the patience of 
the fervent. They were the signs of great and 
saintly virtue, securing universal respect for those 
who had attained a high degree of sanctity, or assist- 
ing them in the performance of their more austere 
devotions. Thus, one saint having retired into the 
desert to lead a life of mortification, the birds daily 
brought him a supply of food, which was just 
suflicient for his wants ; and when a kindred spirit 
visited him in his retirement, they doubled the sup- 
ply ; and when he died, two lions issued from the 
desert to dig his grave, uttered a long howl of 
mourning over his body, and knelt down to beg a 
blessing from the survivor.* Thus, another saint, 
who was of opinion that a monk should never see 
himself naked, stood one day in despair upon the 
banks of a bridgeless stream, when an angel de- 
scended to assist him, and transported him in safety 
across the dreaded element.*^ Besides this, the 
power of magic was, as we have seen, fully recog- 
nised, both by Christians and Pagans, and each 

* Paul the Hermit. See his the first of the hermits. 

Life by St. Jerome. The visi- * Ammon (Secrates, fib. iv. c. 
tor of Paul was St. Antony, 23). 
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ndmitied the reality of the miracles of the other, 
though ascribing them to the agency of demons.* 

If we pass from the Fathers into the middle ages, 
we find ourselves in an atmosphere that was dense 
and charged with the supernatural. The demand for 
miracles was almost boundless, and the supply was 
equal to the demand. Men of extraordinary sanctity 
seemed naturally and habitually to obtain the power 
of performing them, and their lives are crowded with 
their achievements, which were attested by the high- 
est sanction of the Church. Nothing could be more 
common than for a holy man to be lifted up from the 
floor in the midst of his devotions, or to be visited by 
the Virgin or by an angel. There was scarcely a 
town that could not show some relic that had cured 
the sick, or some image that had opened and shut its 
eyes, or bowed its head to an earnest worshipper. It 
was somewhat more extraordinary, but not in the 
least incredible, that the fish should have thronged 
to the shore to hear St. Antony preach, or that it 
should be necessary to cut the hair of the crucifix at 
Burgos once a month, or that the Virgin of the 
Pillar, at Saragossa, should, at the prayer of one of 
her worshippers, have restored a leg that had been 
amputated. 2 Men who were afflicted with apparently 
hopeless disease, started in a moment into perfect 
health when brought into contact with a relic of 

* See some admirable re- miracle in the cathedral of 
marks on this subject in Maury, Saragossa, opposite the image. 
Lkgendea Pieuses, pp. 240-244 ; It is one about which a vast 
also Farmer, On Demoniacs, amount has been written, and 
Middleton, Free Enquiry, pp. which the Spanish theologians 
85-87. Bingham, Antiquities are said to regard as peculiarly 
of the Christian Church, book well established. Hume has 
tii. c. 4. noticed it in his Essay on 

^ There is a picture of the Miracles. 
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Christ or of the Virgin. The virtu© of such relics ra 
diated in blessings all around them. Glorious visions 
heralded their discovery, and angels have transported 
them through the air. If a missionary went abroad 
among the heathen, supernatural signs confounded 
his opponents, and mad© the powers of darkness fly 
before his steps. If a Christian prince unsheathed 
his sword in an ecclesiastical cause, apostles had been 
known to combat with bis army, and avenging mira- 
cles to scatter his enemies. If an unjust suspicion 
attached to an innocent man, he had immediately 
recourse to an ordeal which cleared his character 
and condemned his accusers. All this was going on 
habitually in every part of Europe without exciting 
the smallest astonishment or scepticism. Those who 
know how thoroughly the supernatui’al element per- 
vades tho old lives of the saints, may form some 
notion of the multitude of miracles that wore related 
and genei’ally believed from the fact that M. Guizot 
has estimated tho number of these lives, accumulated 
in the Bollandist Collection, at about 25,000.* Yet 
this was but one department of miracles. It does not 
include the thousands of miraculous images and 
pictures that were operating throughout Ohi*istendom, 
and the countless apparitions and miscellaneous pro- 

* Hist, de la Civilisation, Le- placed according to the calcn- 
9 on XVll. The Bollandist dar. Tifty-five large folio 
Collection was begun at Ant- volumes have been published, 
werp by a Jesuit named Bol- but they only extend to the end 
laud, in 1643, was stopped for of October. See averybeauti- 
B time by the French Kevo- fal essay on the subject by 
lution, but renewed under the Renan, ittudes Jieligieuses. M. 
patronage of the Belgian Cham- Renan says: ‘ II me semble que 
bers. It was intended to con- pour un vrai philosophe uue 
tain a complete collection of prison cellulaire avec ces ciu- 
all the original documents on quante cinq volumes in-folio, 
the subject. The saints are sorait un vrai paradis.' 
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digies that were taking place in every country, and 
on all occasions. Whenever a saint was canonised, it 
was necessary to prove that he had worked miracles ; 
but except on those occasions miraculous accounts 
seem never to have been questioned. The most 
educated, as well as the most ignorant, habitually re- 
soid;ed to the supernatural as the simplest explana- 
tion of every difficulty. 

All this has now passed away. It has passed away 
not only in lands where Protestantism is triumphant, 
but also in those where the Eoman Catholic faith is 
still acknowledged, and where the mediaeval saints 
are still venerated. St. Januarius, it is true, con- 
tinues to liquefy at Naples, and the pastorals of 
French bishops occasionally relate apparitions of the 
Virgin among very ignorant and superstitious pea- 
sants ; but the implicit, undiscriminating acquiescence 
with which such narratives were once received, has 
long since been replaced by a derisive incredulity. 
Those who know the tone that is habitually adopted 
on these subjects by the educated in Roman Catholic 
countries will admit that, so far from being n subject 
for triumphant exultation, the very few modem 
miracles which are related are everywhere regarded 
as a scandal, a stumbling-block, and a dilTioulty. 
Most educated persons speak of them with undis- 
guised scorn and incredulity ; some attempt to evade 
or explain them away by a natural hypothesis; a 
very fow faintly and apologetically defend them. Nor 
can it bo said that what is manifested is merely a 
desire for a more minute and accurate examination 
of the evidence by which they are supported. On 
the contrary, it will, I think, be admitted that these 
alleged miracles avo commonly rejected with an as- 
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snrance that is as peremptory and unreasoning as 
that with which they would have been once received . 
Nothing can be more rare than a serious examination, 
by those who disbelieve them, of the testimony on 
which they rest. They are repudiated, not becaiiso 
they are unsupported, but because they are miracu- 
lous. Men are prepared to admit almost any con- 
ceivable concurrence of natural improbabilities rather 
than resort to the hypothesis of supernatural inter- 
ference and this spirit is exhibited not merely by 
open sceptics, but by men who are sincere though 
perhaps not very fervent believers in their Church. 
It is the prevaihng characteristic of that vast body 
of educated persons, whose lives are chiefly spent in 
secular pursuits, and who, while they receive with 
unenquiring faith the great doctrines of Catholicism, 
and duly perform its leading duties, derive their 
mental tone and colouring from the general spirit of 
their age. If you speak to them on the subject, they 
will reply with a shrug and with a smile ; they will 
tell you that it is indeed melancholy that such nar- 
ratives should be narrated in the middle of the 
nineteenth century ; they will treat them as palpable 
anachronisms, as obviously and intrinsically incre- 
dible ; but they will add that it is not necessary for 
all Roman Catholics to believe them, and that it is 
unfair to judge the enlightened members of the 
Church by the measru’e of the superstitions of the 
ignorant. 

That this is the general tone adopted by the great 
majority of educated Roman Catholics, both in their 
writings and iu their conversation, will scarcely be a 
matter of dispute. It is also very manifest that it is 
the direct product and measure of civilisation. The 
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districts wliere an account of a modern miracle is 
received with least derision, are precisely those which 
are most torpid and most isolated. The classes 
whose habits of thought are least shocked by such 
an account, are those which are least educated and 
least influenced by the broad current of civilisation. 
If we put aside the clergy and those who are most 
immediately under their influence, we find that this 
habit of mind is the invariable concomitant of educa- 
tion, and is the especial characteristic of those persons 
whose intellectual sympathies are most extended, 
and who therefore represent most faithfully the 
various intellectual influences of their time. K you 
connect a nation winch has long been insulated and 
superstitious with the general movement of European 
cirilisation by means of railways, or a free press, or 
the removal of protecting laws, you will most in- 
fallibly inoculate it with this spirit. 

It is further evident that this habit of thought is 
not a merely ephemeral movement, produced by some 
exceptional event, or by some transient literary 
fashion peculiar to our own century. All history 
shows that, in exact proportion to the intellectual 
progress of nations, the accounts of miracles taking 
place among them become rarer and rarer, until at 
last they entirely cease.* In this fact we have a clear 
indication of the decline of the old habits of thought ; 

• This has been noticed in when natural knowledge pre- 
an extremely ingenicjus fashion vailed: for He knew there was 
by Bishop Spratt ; — ‘ God never not so much need to make use 
yet left Himself without a wit- of extraordinary signs when 
ness in the world ; and it is ob- men were diligent in the works 
servable that He has commonly of His hands and attentive to 
chosen the dark and ignorant the impressions of His footsteps 
ages wherein to work miracles, in His creatures.* {Hist, of 
but seldom or never the times Hoyal Society, p. 360.^ 
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for those who regard these miracles as real, ascribe 
their disappearance to the progress of incredulity, 
while those who disbelieve them maintain that they 
were the results of a particular direction given to the 
imagination, and of a particular form of imposition 
created and suggested by the medieaval habits of 
thought. In other words, the old spirit, according 
to one class, is the condition, and, according to the 
other class, the cause of the miracles ; and, therefore, 
the cessation of miraculous narratives, when unac- 
companied by an avowed change of creed, implies 
the decay of that spirit. 

If these propositions bo true — and I scarcely think 
that any candid person who seriously examines tlio 
subject can question them — they lead irresistibly U a 
very important general conclusion. They show that 
the repugnance of men to believe miraculous narra- 
tives is in direct proportion to the progress of civili- 
sation and the diffusion of knowledge. It is not 
simply that science explains some things which werer 
formerly doomed supernatural, such as comets or 
eclipses. Wo find the same incredulity manifested 
in Homan Catholic countries towards alleged miracles 
by saints, or relics, or images, on which science can 
throw no direct light, and which contain no element 
of improbability, except that they are miracnlons. 
It is not simply that civilisation strengthens Protest- 
antism at the expeiiso of the Churcli of Rome. We 
find this spirit displayed by Roman Catholics them- 
selves, though the uniform tendency of their theology 
is to destroy all notion of the antecedent improbability 
of modem miracles ; and though the fact that these 
miracles are only alleged in their own church should 
invest them with a peculiar attraction. It is not 
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oven tliat there is an increasing repugnance to an 
nnscrutinising and blindfold faith. Alleged miracles 
are rejected with immediate unreasoning incredulity 
by the members of a church which has done every- 
thing in its power to prepare the mind for their 
reception. The plain fact is, that the progress of 
civilisation produces invariably a certain tone and 
habit of thought, which makes men recoil from 
miraculous narratives with an instinctive and imme- 
diate repugnance, as though they were essentially 
incredible, independently of any definite arguments, 
and in spite of dogmatic teaching. Whether this 
babit of mind is good or evil, I do not now discuss ; 
that it exists Avhercvcr ci^dlisation advances, is, I 
conceive, incontestable. 

Wo may observe, however, that it acts with much 
greater force against contemporary than against his- 
torical miracles. Koman Catholics who will reject 
with immediate ridicule an account of a miracle taking 
place in their own day, will speak with considerable 
respect of a precisely similar miracle that is attributed 
to a mediseval saint. Nor is it at all difficult to 
discover the reason of this distinction. Events that 
took place in a distant past are not realised with the 
same intense vividness as those which take place 
among ourselves. They do not press upon us with 
the same keen reality, and are not judged by the same 
measure. They come down to ns invested with a 
legendary garb, obscured by the haze of years, and 
surrounded by circumstances that are so unlike our 
own that they refract the imagination, and cloud and 
distort its pictures. Besides this, many of these 
narratives are entwined with the earliest associations 
of the Roman Catholic child ; the belief in them is 
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infused into Iiis yet undeveloped mind, and they are 
thus at no period brought in contact with a matured 
and unbiassed judgment. We find, therefore, that 
although these general habits of thought do, un- 
doubtedly, exercise a retrospective influence, that is 
not their first or their most powerful effect. 

In Protestant countries there has not been as com- 
plete a change as that which we have been consider- 
ing, for Protestantism was only called into existence 
when the old liabits of thought had greatly declined. 
The Reformation was created and pervaded by the 
modern spirit ; and its leaders were compelled, by 
the exigencies of their position, to repudiate the 
miraculous accounts of their time. They could not 
with any consistency admit that the Almighty had 
selected as the peculiar channels of His grace, and 
had glorified by countless miracles, devotions which 
they stigmatised as blasphemous, idolatrous, and 
superstitious. We find, accordingly, tJiat from the 
very beginning, Protestantism looked upon modern 
miracles (except those which were comprised under 
the head of witchcraft) with an aversion and distrust 
that contrast remarkably with the unhesitating cre- 
dulity of its opponents. The history of its sects 
exhibits, indeed, some alleged miracles, which were, 
apparently, the result of ignorance or enthusiasm, 
and a very few which were obvious impositions. 
Such, for example, was the famous voice from the 
wall in the reign of Queen Mary, which proclaimed 
the mass to be idolatrous, just as the crucifix in 
Christ Church, at Dublin, shed tears of blood in the 
following reign, because the Protestant service was 
introduced into Ireland. On the whole, however, 
the new faith proved remarkably free from these 
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fornas of deception; and its leaders generally con« 
cnrred in the belief, that miracles had ceased when 
Christianity had gained a definite ascendency in the 
world. The Patristic writings are full of miraculous 
accounts ; and most of the reformers, and especially 
those in England, treated Patristic authority with 
great respect ; so that the line of demarcation between 
the miraculous and the non-miraculous age, was 
generally drawn at about the period when tho most 
eminent of the Fathers passed away. As this was 
not very long after Christianity had obtained a com- 
plete command of the civil power, many plausible 
arguments could be urged in support of the view, 
which appears, in England at least, to have been 
universal. 

When Locke was writing his famous Letters on 
Toleration, he was led to a consideration of the 
Patristic miracles by an argument which seems then 
to have been deemed very forcible, but which, as it 
belongs to a different ‘ climate of opinion * from our 
own, would now be regarded as both futile and ir- 
reverent. It was absolutely necessary, it was con- 
tended, under ordinary circumstances, for the well- 
being of Christianity, that it should be supported by 
persecution ; that is to say, that the civil power should 
suppress its opponents. When Christianity was still 
unrecognised by government, it existed in an abnormal 
condition ; the laAVs of nature were suspended in its 
favour, and continual miracles ensured its triumph. 
When, however, the conversion of Constantine placed 
the civil power at its disposal, tho era of the super- 
natural was closed. The power of persecuting was 
obtained ; and, therefore, the power of working miracles 
was withdrawn. The alliance between Church and 
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State being instituted, Christianity had arrived at its 
normal and final position, and exceptional assistance 
tad become unnecessary.* This argument, the work 
of the theologians of Oxford, was not likely to stagger 
Locke ; but the historical question which it opened 
was well calculated to arrest that keen and fearless 
intellect, so little accustomed to bow before unsup- 
ported authority, and at the very time engaged in 
the defence of toleration against the entire weight 
of ecclesiastical tradition. He appears to have con- 
sulted Sir Isaac Newton ; for, in one of Newton’s 
letters, wo find a somewhat hesitating passage upon 
the subject : ‘ Miracles,* Newton wrote, ‘ of good 
credit continued in the Church for about two or three 
hundred years. Gregorius Thaumaturgiis had his 
name from thence, and was one of the latest who was 
eminent for that gift ; but of their number and fre- 
quency I am not able to give you a just account. 
The history of those ages is very imperfect.* * Locke 
does not appear to have adopted this view. In reply 
to the Oxford argument, he wote a very romarkahlo 
passage, which did not, apparently, attract at the time 
the attention it deserved, but which, long afterwards, 
obtained an extremely conspicuous place in the dis- 
cussion. * This, I think,’ be said, * is evident, that 

' This argument, in a modified tise by a translation in the fifth 
form, has been reproduced by volume of Henrion. Hutoire 
Muzarolli (a Roman theologian de VEglue. 
of some note), in his Treatise ^ Rrowster’s Life of Newton^ 
on the Inquisition. He cites the p. 275. There is another letter 
destruction of Ananias and Sap- from Newton to Locke on the 
phira, and of Simon Magus, subject, rn'Kin^'s lAfe of Locke ^ 
This class of miracles, he says, vol. i. p. 415 ; but it is little 
has ceased ; and the Inquisition more than a catalogue of autho- 
iSjin consequence, required. I rities. 
know this very remarkable trea- 
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ho who will build his faith or reasonings upon miracles 
delivered by Church historians, will find cause to go 
no further than the Apostles’ time, or else not to stop 
at Constantino’s, since the writers after that period, 
whose word we readily take as unquestionable in 
other things, speak of miracles in their time, with no 
less assurance than the Fathers before the fourth 
century ; and a great part of the miracles of tho 
second and third centuries stand upon the credit of 
the writers of the fourth.’ ^ 

After this time, the subject of the miracles of the 
Fathers seems to have slept until public attention was 
called to it by the well-known work of Middleton. 
That the ‘ Free Inquiry ’ was a book of extraordinary 
merit — that it displayed great eloquence, great bold- 
ness, and great controversial dexterity, and met with 
no opposition at all equal to its abilities, will scarcely 
bo denied. But, in order to appreciate its success, 
we should consider, besides these things, the general 
character of the age in which it appeared. During 
the half century that elapsed between Locke and 
Middleton, many influences that it would be tedious 
to examine, but to which Locke himself by his philo- 
sophy most largely contributed, had profoundly modi- 
fied the theology of England. The charm and fasci- 
nation which the early Fathers exercised upon the 
divines of the previous century had quite passed away. 
The Patristic works fell rapidly into neglect, and the 
very few who continued to study them were but little 
imbued with their spirit. Nothing, indeed, could be 
more unlike the tone of the Fathers than tho cold, 
passionless, and prudential theology of the eighteenth 
century, a theology which regarded Christianity as 
• Third letter on Tohraiiont p. 269. 
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an admirable auxiliary to the police force, and a 
principle of decorum and of cohesion in sociely, but 
which carefully banished from it all enthusiasm, veiled 
or attenuated all its mysteries, and virtually reduced 
it to an authoritative system of moral philosophy. 
There never had been a time when divines had such a 
keen dread of anything that appeared absurd or gro- 
tesque. The spirit that, in the previous century, had 
destroyed the belief in witchcraft, passed in its full 
intensity into their works. Common sense was the 
dominating characteristic of all they wrote. Generous 
sentiments, disinterested virtue, reverential faith, sub- 
lime speculations, had passed away. Every preacher 
was employed in showing that Christianity was in all 
i-espects perfectly in accordance with human reason, 
in eliminating or obscuring whatever could shock the 
feelings or offend the judgment, in representing reli- 
gion as intended to refine and harmonise society, to 
embellish all the relations of life, to give a higher 
sanction to the dictates of human prudence, and to 
extend the horizon of that prudence beyond the grave. 
As a consequence of this state of mind, there was an 
increasing indisposition to accept miracles like those 
of the Fathers, which were not included in the evi- 
dences of Christianity, and a decreasing reverence for 
the writers on whose testimony they rest. 

It was in the midst of this movement of thought, 
that Middleton published his great attack upon the 
Patristic miracles, and brought into clear relief both 
the difficulties and the importance of the subject. 
The writings of the Fathers contain numerous accounts 
of miracles which they alleged to have taken place in 
their own day and under their own notice, and which 
are of such a nature, and are related in such a 
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manner, that it seems scarcely possible to avoid the 
conclusion that they had really taken place, or else 
that the Fathers deliberately palmed them off upon 
the credulity of their readers. The works of the 
first century that have come down to us are extremely 
scanty, and consist almost entirely of short epistles 
written without any historical or controversial pur- 
pose, for the encouragement or edification of be- 
lievers ; but, even in this century, the martyrdom of 
St. Polycarp supplies an account which is clearly 
miraculous. Justin Martyr, who wrote very early 
in the second century, and it is said not more than 
fifty years after the death of St. John, distinctly 
asserts the continuance of miracles in his time, and 
from this date the evidence is ample and unbroken. 
The Protestant theory is, that miracles became 
gradually fewer and fewer, till they at last entirely 
disappeared. The historical fact is, that generation 
after generation, the miraculous accounts became more 
numerous, more univer.sal, and more extraordinary. 
‘ As far as the Church historians can illustrate or 
throw light upon anything, there is not a single point 
in all history so constantly, explicitly, and unani- 
mously afiirmed by them all, as the continual succes- 
sion of those powers through all ages, from the 
earliest Father who first mentions them down to the 
time of the Reformation.’ * If, then, we gave even 
a general credence to the historical evidence upon 
the subject, we should be carried down, without 
pause or chasm, into the depths of the middle ages ; 
and we should be compelled to admit that what Pro- 
testants regard as the worst superstitions of the 
Church of Home, were for centuries the habitual and 
* Preface to the Free Enquiry. 
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special channels of supernatural favour. If again, in 
defiance of all the ordinary rules of historical criti- 
cism, we believed the assertions of the writers of the 
fourth century, but refused to credit the equally 
positive testimony of the writers of the ninth cen- 
tury, wo should still be met by the same dilBficulty, 
though in a modified form. It may be contended, 
that the Fathers of the fourth century were not 
Roman Catholics; but it h quite certain that they 
were not, in the ordinary sense of the word, Pro- 
testants. It is quite certain that there existed among 
them many practices, forms of devotion, and dootimial 
tendencies, which may not have been actually Roman 
Catholic, but which, at least, hung upon the extreme 
verge of Catholicism which inevitably gravitated to 
it, and which were the germs and the embryos of 
mediaeval theology. Now, it is precisely in con- 
nection with this department of their theology that 
the miraculous accounts are most numerous. 

Such was the great difficulty of the question, re- 
garded from the Protestant point of view. Middleton 
met it by an attack upon the veracity of the Fathers, 
which was so eloquent, so uncompromising, and so 
admirably directed, that all England soon rang with 
the controversy. He contended that the religious 
leaders of the fourth century had admitted, eulogised, 
and habitually acted upon principles that were dia- 
metrically opposed not simply to the aspirations of 
a ti'ansccndent sanctity, but to the dictates of the 
most oommon honesty. He showed that they had 
applauded falsehood, that they had practised the 
most wholesale forgery, that they had habitually and 
grossly fiaJsified history, that they bad adopted to the 
fullest extent the system of pious frauds, and that 
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they ODiitiniially employed them to stimulate the 
devotion of the people. These were the charges 
which he brought against men, around whose brows 
the saintly aureole had sparkled for centuries with an 
unfading splendour ; against those great Fathers who 
had formed the theological systems of Europe ; who 
had been the aibitrators of so many controversies, 
and the objects of the homage of so many creeds. 
The evidence he adduced was pointed directly at the 
writers of the fourth century ; but he carried his 
argument back to a still earlier period. ‘ When we 
reflect,^ he says, ‘ on that surprising confidence and 
security with which the principal Fathers of this 
fourth century have affirmed as true what they them- 
selves had either forged, or what they knew at least 
to be forged, it is natural to suspect that so bold a 
defiance of sacred truth could not be acquired or 
become general at once, but must have been carried 
gradually to that height by custom and the example of 
former times, and a long experience of what the cre- 
dulity and superstition of the multitude would bear.*® 
It is manifest that an attack of this kind opened 
out questions of the gravest and widest character. 
It shook the estimate of the Fathers which had been 
general, not only in the Church of Rome, but in a 
great degree among the ablest of the Reformers. Id 
the Church of England especially, the Patristic autho- 
rity had been virtually regarded as almost equal in 
authority to that of the inspired writers. The first 
great theological work of the English Reformation 
was ‘ The Apology,* in which Jewel justified the 
Reformers, by pointing out the deviations of the 
Church of Romo from the Patristic sentiments. It 

' Introductory Chapter. 
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had over been the pride of the great divines of the 
seventeenth century that they were the most profound 
Btndents of the Patristic writings, the most faithful 
representatives of their spirit, and the most loyal 
respecters of their authority. The unsupported asser- 
tion of a Father had always been regarded as a most 
weighty, if not a decisive, argument in controversy. 
But surely this tone was idle and worse than idle, 
if the estimate of Middleton was correct. If the 
Fathers were in truth men of the most unbounded 
credulity and of the laxest veracity ; if the sense of 
the importance of dogmas had, in their minds, com- 
pletely superseded the sense of rectitude, it was 
absurd to invest them with this extraordinary vene- 
ration. They might still be reverenced as men of 
undoubted sincerity, and of the noblest heroism. 
They might still be cited as witnesses to the belief of 
tboii‘ time, and as representfng the tendencies of its 
intellect ; but their pre-eminent authority had passed 
away. But beyond all this, there were other and, 
perhaps, graver questions suggested. Under what 
circumstances was it permitted to reject the unani- 
mous and explicit testimony of all ecclesiastical 
historians ? What was the measure of their credulity 
and of their veracity ? What again was the degree 
of the antecedent improbabihty of mii'acles, the 
criterion separating the true from the false, the 
amount of testimony lequired to substantiate them ? 

These were the great questions which were evoked 
in 1748, by this Doctor of Divinity, and they were 
sufficient for many years to attract the attention of 
the ablest enquirers in England. Among the laity, 
the work of Middleton seems to have met with 
great acceptance. Among the clergy, its impetuous, 
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uncompromising, and sceptical tone, naturally excited 
much alarm, and the University of Oxford signalised 
itself in the opposition ; but it is a remarkable sign 
of the times that the Fathers found no abler defenders 
than Church and Dodwell. Gibbon, who was then a 
very young man, and already entangled in the argu- 
ments of Bossuet, lost his remaining faith in Protest- 
antism during the discussion. He could not, he said, 
bring himself at that time to adopt the conclusions of 
Middleton, and he could not resist the evidence that 
miracles of good credit had continued in the Church 
after the leading doctrines of Catholicism had been 
introduced. He accordingly embraced those doctrines, 
and left the University without taking his degree. 
Hume investigated the subject from a philosophical 
point of view ; he endeavoured to frame a general 
doctrine, determining the relation between miracu- 
lous narratives and historical testimony, the compara- 
tive improbability of the reality of miracles and of the 
unveracity of historians ; and the result was his Essay 
on Miracles.* Farmer, reproducing an old notion of 


* Hume’s Essa^ was avow- 
edly an application (right or 
wrong) of Tillotson’s famous 
argument against transubstan- 
l iation. It is not so generally 
known that his method of rea- 
soning had been also antici- 
pated by Lccko, who in a very 
remarkable passage in his Com- 
mon-place Book, contends that 
men should not believe any pro- 
position that is contrary to rea- 
son, on the authority either of 
inspiration or of miracle, for 
the reality of the inspiration or 
of the miracle can only be es- 
tablished by reason, * It is 


harder,* lie says, ‘ to believe 
that God should alter or put 
out of its ordinary course some 
phenomenon of the great world 
for once, and make things act 
contrary to their ordinary rule 
purposely, that the mind of 
men might do so always after, 
than that this is some fallacy 
or natural eftect of which he 
knows not the cause, lot it look 
ever so strange ’ (King, Lffe of 
LoeJee^ vol. i. pp. 230, 231). See, 
too, the chapter on Reason and 
Faith, in the Essay on the Hu^ 
man Understanding, 
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Lightfoot, Webster, and Semler, and anticipating in 
this respect the current of German rationalism, 
attempted to explain the diabolical possessions of 
Scnptiire by the ordinary phenomena of epilepsy.* 
Warburton and Douglas, with probably most of the 
ablest of the clergy, abandoning the Patristic miracles, 
proceeded to establish the peculiar character and 
evidence of the miracles recorded by the Evangelists ; 
and the general adoption of this tone may be said to 
have ushered in a new phase in the history of 
miracles. 

It has been often remarked as a singular fact, that 
almost every great step which has been made by the 
English intellect, in connection with theology, has 
been made in spite of the earnest and persistent 
opposition of tho University of Oxford. The attitude 
which that University preserved during the Middle- 
tonian controversy was precisely the same as that 
which it had exhibited towards the two great ques- 
tions of the previous century. The advocates of the 
theory of civil liberty, in opposition to tho theory of 
passive obedience, and the advocates of toleration as 
opposed to persecution, had found at Oxford their 
most unflinching and their most able adversaries. In 
our own century, when the seculaiisation of politics 
was forced upon the public mind by the discussions 
on the Test Act and on Catholic Emancipation, and 
when it had become evident to all attentive observers 
that this question was destined to be the battle-field 
of the contest between the modern spirit and tradition, 

* Farmer, who was a dissent- both truth and en’or. He at- 
ing minister, desired ^o destroy tempted to show that there were 
the difficulty arising from the no such things a*’ diabolical 
fact that miracles were gene- miracles of any kind, 
rally represented as attesting 
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die tJniv'ersity of Oxford showed clearly that its old 
spirit had lost none of its intensity, though it had 
lost much of its influence. Still later, in 1833, a great 
reactionary movement emanated from the same quar- 
ter, and was directed avowedly against the habits of 
religious thought which modern civilisation had 
everywhere produced. Its supporters denounced 
these habits as essentially and fundamentally false. 
They described the history of English theology for a 
century and a half as a history of uninterrupted 
decadence. They believed, in the emphatic words of 
their great leader, that ‘ the nation was on its way to 
give up revealed truth.^^ After a time, the movement 
tended to Catholicism with a force and rapidity that 
it was impossible to mistake. It produced a defection 
which was quite unparalleled in magnitude since that 
which had taken place under the Stuarts ; and which, 
unlike the former movement, was altogether un- 
influenced by sordid considerations. The point which 
I desire to notice in connection with this defection, as 
illustrating the tendency I am tracing in the present 
chapter, is the extremely small place which the sub- 
ject of Homan Catholic miracles occupied in the 
controversy. 

If we ask, what are the grounds on which the 
cessation of miracles is commonly maintained, they 
may, I suppose, be summed up much as follows : — 

Miracles, it is said, are the Dmne credentials of an 
inspired messenger announcing doctrines which could 
not otherwise be established. They prove that he 
is neither an impostor nor an enthusiast ; that his 
teaching is neither the work of a designing intellect 
nor of an over-heated imagination. Prom the nature 
* Newman’s Anglican Difficult io9, p. 64. 
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of the case, this could not be proved in any othei 
way. If the Almighty designed to reveal to mankind 
a system of religion distinct from that which is re- 
flected in the works of nature, and written on the 
consciences of men, He must do so by the instru- 
mentality of an inspired messenger. If a teacher 
claims to be the special organ of a Divine communi- 
cation revealing supernatinal truths, he may be justly 
expected to authenticate his mission in the only way 
in which it can be authenticated — by the performance 
of supernatural acts. Miracles are, therefore, no 
more improbable than a revelation ; for a revelation 
would be ineflectual without miracles. But, while 
this considei-afcion destroys the common obj'ections to 
the Gospel miracles, it separates thorn clearly from 
those of the Church of Rome. The former wore 
avowedly exceptional; they were absolutely neces- 
sary ; they wore designed to introduce a new religion, 
and to evstablish a supernatural message. The latter 
were simply means of edification ; they were directed 
to no object that could not otherwise be attained ; and 
they were represented as taking place in a dispensii- 
tion that was intended to be not of sight but of 
faith. Besides this, miracles should be regarded as 
the most awful and impressive manifestations of 
Divine power. To make them habitnal and com- 
monplace would bo to degmde if not to destroy their 
character, which would be still further abased if we 
admitted those which appeared trivial and puerile. 
The miracles of the New Testament were always 
characterised by dignity and solemnity ; they always 
conveyed some spiritual lesson, and conferred some 
actual benefit, besides attesting the character of the 
worker. The mediseval miracles, on the contraiy. 
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were frequently trivial, purposeless, and unimpres- 
sive ; constantly verging on tlie grotesque, and not 
unfrequently passing the border. 

Such is, I think, a fair epitome of the common 
arguments in favour of the cessation of miracles ; and 
they are undoubtedly very plausible and very cogent ; 
but, after all, what do they prove ? Not that miracles 
have ceased ; but that, supposing them to have ceased, 
there is nothing surprising or alarming in the fact. 
A man who has convinced himself of the falseness of 
the ecclesiastical miracles, may very fairly adduce 
these considerations to prove that his conclusion 
does not impugn the BibHcal narratives, or introduce 
confiision or incoherence into the system of Provi- 
dence ; but this is the full extent to which they can 
be legitimately carried. As an d priori proof, they 
are far too weak to withstand any serious amount of 
positive testimony. Miracles, it is said, are intended 
exclusively to accredit an inspired messenger. But, 
after all, what proof is there of this ? It is simply 
an hypothesis — plausible and consistent it may be, 
but entirely unsupported by positive testimony. In- 
deed, we may go further, and say that it is distinctly 
opposed to your own facts. You may repudiate the 
unanimous belief of the early Christians that miracles 
were ordinary and commonplace events among all 
nations. You may resist the strong arguments that 
may be drawn from the unsurprised reception of the 
Christian miracles, and from the existence of the 
demoniacs and of the exorcists, but at least you 
must admit that the Old Testament relates many 
miracles which will not fall under your canon. The 
creation was a miracle, and so was the deluge, and 
so was the destruction of the cities of the plain. 

Q 
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The Old Testament miracles are, in many respects, 
unlike those of the New Testament: is it impossible 
that there should be another class different from 
either ? But the eccleshistical mimcles, it is said, 
are often grotesque ; they appear /acie absurd, 
and excite an irresistible repugnance. A sufficiently 
dangerous test in an age in which men find it more 
and more difficult to believe any miracles whatever! A 
sufficiently dangerous test for those who know the tone 
that has been long adopted, over an immense part of 
Europe, towards such nairatives as the deluge, or the 
exploits of Samson, the speaking ass, or the possessed 
pigs 1 Besides this, a great proportion of the ecclesias- 
tical miracles are simply reproductions of those which 
are recorded in the Bible ; and if there are mingled 
with them some that appear manifest impostures, this 
may be a very good reason for treating these nar- 
ratives with a more jealous scrutiny, but is certainly 
no reason for maintaining that they are all below 
contempt. The Bible neither asserts nor implies the 
revocation of supeniatural gifts ; and if the general 
promise that these gifts should be conferred may 
have been intended to apply only to the Apostles, it 
is at least as susceptible of a different interpi*etation. 
If these miracles were actually continued, it is surely 
not difficult to discover the beneficial purpose that 
they would fulfil. They would stimulate a languid 
piety ; they would prove invaluable auxiliaries to 
missionaries labourmg among barbarous and un- 
reasoning savages, who, from their circnmstances 
and habits of mind, are utterly incapable of forming 
any just estimate of the evidences of the religion 
they are expected to embrace. Even in Europe the 
reenlts of the conti'oversies of the last 300 years 
have not been so entirely satisfactory as to leave no 
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room for some more decisive proofs than the ambi* 
guous utterances of a remote antiquity. To say that 
these miracles are false because they are Roman 
Catholic is to assume the rery question at issue. 
The controversy between Protestantism and Catho- 
licism comprises an immense mass of complicated 
and heterogeneous aiguments. Thousands of minds 
have traversed these arguments, and have found at 
each step their faith in Protestantism confirmed. 
Thousands of minds have pursued the same course 
with results that were diametrically opposite. The 
question is, whether an examination of the alleged 
mii-acles of Catholicism would not furnish a decisive 
cnterion, or at least one of the most powerful argu- 
ments, for detennining the controversy. What evi- 
dence of the truth of Catholicism could be stronger 
than that its distinctive doctrines had been crowned 
by tens of thousands of mii'acles, that a supernatural 
Iialo had encircled it wherever it appeared, and had 
cast a glory upon all its triumphs ? ' What proof of 


* E. g., one of the questions 
of dispute is the veneration of 
relics. Now St. Augustine, the 
ablest and most clear-headed of 
all the leathers, and a man of 
undoubted piety, solemnly as- 
serts that in his own diocese of 
Hippo, in the space of two 
years, no loss than seventy mi- 
racles had been wrought by the 
body of St. Stephen, and that 
in the neighbouring province of 
Calama, where the relic had pre- 
viously been, the number was 
incomparably greater. He gives 
a catalogue of what he deems 
undoubt^ miracles, which he 
says he had select^ from a 
multitude so great, that volumes 


would be required to relate them 
all. In that catalogue we find 
no less than five cases of resto* 
ration of life to the dead {De 
Civ, Dci^ lib. xxii. c. 8). This 
statement is well known to 
readers of Gibbon and Middle- 
ton ; but, as far as I know, the 
only High Churchman who has 
referred to it is Mr. Ward {Meed 
of a Christian Churchy pp, 138- 
140), who notices it merely to 
lament the very difTerent tone 
with which we now speak of 
the miraculous. This aspect 
of the Patristic writings has 
been very clearly and honestly 
brought out in Isaac TayloPs 
Ancient Christianity. 

a 2 
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the falsehood of Catholicism could be more decisive 
than that it was unable to establish any of the im- 
mense mass of miracles which it had asserted, that 
all these were resolved and dissipated before a search- 
ing criticism, that saints had been canonised, forms 
of worship established, countless bulls and pastorals 
issued, innumerable rejoicings, pageantries, proces- 
sions, and pDgrimages authoritatively instituted, 
public opinion all through Christendom violently 
and continuously agitated on account of alleged 
events which had either no existence, or which were 
altogether misunderstood ? Making every allowance 
for the errors of the most extreme fallibility, the 
history of Catholicism would on this hypothesis 
represent an amount of imposture probably un- 
equalled iu the annals of the human race. If, again, 
you say that you have formed a definite and unhesi- 
tating opinion on the subject from other arguments, 
I reply that, putting aside all other considerations 
this answer might suggest, it dues not apply to the 
Tractariaii movement we are considering. The tran- 
sition from the Church of England to the Church of 
Rome, which was made by so many in consequence 
of that movement, was not abrupt or unwavering. 
It was, on the conti'ary, slow, painful, hesitating, 
and dubious. Some of those who made it have 
described themselves as trembliug for months, and 
even years, between the opposing creeds, their minds 
vibrating and oscillating to and fro : countless diffi- 
culties, colliding principles, modes of reasoning the 
most various, blending and neutmlising sentiments 
of every hue, torturing their minds mth doubt, and 
sometimes almost destroying by their conflict the 
veiy faculty of judgment. Surely one might have 
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imagined that men in such a position would hare 
gladly exchanged those shifting speculations that so 
constantly elude the grasp and bewilder the mind, 
and catch their colour from each changing mode 
of thought, for the comparatively firm and definite 
ground of historical criticism ! The men were 
admirably fitted for such criticism. They were 
pre-eminently scholars and antiquarians, and in its 
intellectual aspect the movement was essentially a 
resuscitation of the past. Nor did the age seem at 
first sight less suited for tlie enterprise. At the 
time of the Beformers the study of evidences, and 
indeed all searching investigation into the facts of 
the past, were unknown. When, however, Tracta- 
rianism arose, the laws of historical criticism were 
developed to great perfection, and they were attract- 
ing an immense proportion of the talent of Europe. 
In English theology, especially, they had become 
supreme. The attacks which Woolslou and his 
followors had made upon the scriptural miracles had 
been repelled by Lardner and Paley with such unex- 
pected vigour, with such undoubted ability, and, as 
it was long thought, with such unanswerable success, 
that all theological reasoning had been directed to 
this channel. Yet in the Tractarian movement the 
subject of modern miracles can scarcely be said to 
have exercised a perceptible influence. Gibbon, as 
we have seen, had gone over to Rome chiefly 
through a persuasion of their reality. Chillingworfch 
still earlier had declared that the same reason had 
been one of those which had induced him to take 
the same step. Pascal had based his defence of 
Jansenism in a great measure upon the miracle of 
the Holy Thom ; but at Oxford these narratives 
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hardly excited a senous attention What little in- 
fluence tlioy had was chiefly an influence of repulsion j 
what little was wntton in their favour was written 
for the most part in tlie tone of an apology, as if to 
attenuate a difficulty rather than to establish a creed.*, 

This was surely a very remarkable characteristic 
of the Tractarian movement, when we remember the 
circumstances and attainments of its leaders, and the 
great promiiienco wliich miraculous evidence had 
long occupied in England. It was eBj)ecially remark- 
able when we recollect that one of the great com- 
plaints which the Tractarian party were making 
agjainst modem theology was, that the conception 
of the supernatural had become faint and dim, and 
that its manifestations were eitlier explained away 
or confined to a distant past. It would seem as if 
those wIjo were most conscious of the character of 
their ago wore unable, in the very midst of their 
opposition, to free themselves from its tendencies. 

If we look beyond the Tmctarian movement, wc 
find a still more startling illustration of the prevail- 
ing feeling in the extraordinary strides which pro- 
fessed and systematised Bationalism has made in 
moat Protestant countries. The extent to whicli 
Continental Protestantism lias gravitated towards 
it has been I'ecogniscd on all sides, and has excited 
the greatest hopes in some and the greatest alarm in 
others. It is worthy, too, of remark, that the move- 
ment has been most manifest in those countries 
where the leading Ohui*ohes are not connected with 

* Dr. K«winan *8 very Able ef- li«h saints, about whicli we 
•ay (prefixed to Fleury’s hare lately heard so much, 
tf*ry) 18 essentially an apology never seem to have been re- 
Ihr the ecclesiastical miracles ; gxrded as cridential. 
and the miraolee of the Eng 
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very elaborate creeds or with liturgical services, and 
where the reason, being least shackled by tradition, 
is most free to follow the natural sequence of its 
developments. It is true that the word Rationalism 
is somewhat vague, and comprises many different 
modifications of belief. This consideration haS con- 
stantly been urged by those who are termed ortho- 
dox Protestants in a tone of the most contemptuous 
scorn, but with a complete forgetfulness of the fact 
that for 800 years Protestantism itself was invari- 
ably assailed by the very same objection, and was 
invariably defended on the twofold ground that 
variations of belief are the necessary consequence 
of honest enquiry, and that amid its innumerable 
diversities of detail there were certain radical con- 
ceptions which gave a substantial unity to the dis- 
cordant sects. Much the same general unity may be 
found among the various modifications of Protestant 
Rationalism. Its central conception is the elevation 
of conscience into a position of supreme authority as 
the religious organ, a verifying faculty discriminating 
between truth and error. It regards Christianity as 
designed to preside over the moral progress of man- 
kind, as a conception which was to become more and 
more sublimated and spiritualised as the human 
mind passed into new phases, and was able to boar 
the splendour of a more unclouded light. Religion 
it believes to be no exception to the general law of 
progress, but rather the highest form of its manifes- 
tation, and its earUer systems but the necessary steps 
of an imperfect development. In its eyes the moral 
element of Christianity is as the sun in heaven, and 
dogmatic systems are as the clouds that intercept 
and temper the exceeding brightness of its ray. 
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The insect whose existence is but for a moment 
might well imagine that these were indeed eternal, 
that their majestic columns could never fail, and 
that their luminous folds were the very source and 
centre of light. And yet they shift and vary with 
each changing breeze ; they blend and separate ; they 
assume new forms and exhibit new dimensions ; as 
the sun that is above them waxes more glorious in 
its power, they are permeated and at last absorbed 
by its increasing splendour ; they recede, and wither, 
and disappear, and the eye ranges far beyond the 
sphere they had occupied into the infinity of glory 
that is above them. 

This is not the place to enter into a critical exami- 
nation of the faults and merits of Rationalisin. A 
system which would unite in one sublime synthesis 
all the past forms of human belief, which accepts 
with triumphant alacrity each new development of 
science, having no stereotyped standard to defend, 
and which represents the human mind as pursuing 
on the highest subjects a path of continual progress 
towards the fullest and most transcendent knowledge 
of the Deity, can never fail to exercise a powerful 
intellectual attmcHon. A system which makes the 
moral facult}’ of man the measure and arbiter of faith 
must always act powerfully on those in whom that 
faculty is most developed. This idea of continued 
and uninterrupted development is one that seems 
absolutely to override our ago. It is scarcely possible 
to open any really able book on any subject without 
encountering it in some form. It is stirring all 
scienco to its very depths; it is revolutionising all 
historical lite^rature. Its prominence in theology is 
so great that there is scarcely any school that is al- 
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together exempt from its inflnence. We have seen 
in our own day the Church of Rome itself defended 
in ‘An Essay on Development,* and by a strange 
application of the laws of progress. 

These elements of attraction do much to explain 
the extraordinary rapidity with which Rationalism 
has advanced in the present century, in spite of the 
vagueness and obscurity it often exhibits, and the 
many paradoxes it has engendered. But it is well 
worthy of notice that the very first direction which 
these speculations invariably take — the very sign and 
characteristic of their action — is an attempt to explain 
away the miracles of Scripture. This is so emphati- 
cally the distinctive mark of Rationalism that with 
most persons it is the only conception the word 
conveys. Wherever it appears, it represents and 
interprets the prevailing disinclination to accept 
miraculous narratives,* and will resort to every arti- 
fice of interpretation in order to evade their force. 
Its prevalence, therefore, clearly indicates the extent 
to which this aversion to the miraculous exists in 
Protestant countries, and the rapidity with which it 
has of late years increased. 

Everyone who has paid any attention to these 
subjects hae a natural inclination to attribute the 
conclusions he has arrived at to the efforts of his own 
reason, acting under the influence of an unbiassed 
will, rather than to a general predisposition arising 

* A large section of German narratives of angels and de- 
theologians, as is well known, mons, and the like, as simply 
even regard the impossibility, impossible and irreconcilable 
or at all events the unreality, with the known and universal 
of miraculous accounts as axio- laws which govern the course 
matic. Thus Strauss calmly of events.’ — Introductioa to the 
remarks ? * We may summarily lA/t of JesuM. 
reject all mirmles, prophecies. 
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out of the character of I)is age. It is probable, tbcro- 
foro, that the membors of the rationalistic school 
would very generally deny being influenced by any 
other considerations than those which they allege in 
their defence, and would point to that system of 
minute and critical Biblical investigation wliich 
Germany lias produced as the true source of their 
opinions. I cannot but tliink that it is much less 
the cause than the result, and that we have a clear 
indication of this in the fact that a precisely similar 
tendency of opinions is shown in another quarter 
whore this criticism has never been pursued. I 
allude to the freethinkei'S, who ai'c scattorod in such 
profusion through Roman Catholic countries. Any- 
one who has atlentivel}^ examined that great school, 
which exercises so vast an influence over tlie litera- 
ture and policy of our ago, must have })erceivod that 
it is in many respects widely removed from the old 
Voltairian spirit. It is no longer exclusively negative 
and destructive, but is, on the contrary, intensely 
positive, and in ila moral a.spect intensely Christian. 
It clusters around a scries of essentially Christian 
conceptions — equality, fraternity, the suppression of 
war, the elevation of the poor, the love of tmth, and 
the diffusion of liberty. It revolves around the ideal 
of Christianity, and represents its spirit without its 
dogmatic system and its supernatural narratives. 
From both of these it unhesitatingly recoils, w^hile 
deriving all its strength and nourisliment from Chris- 
tian ethics. 

Such arc, I conceive, the general outlines of this 
movement, which bears an obvious relationship to 
Protestant Rationalism, and which has been advanc- 
ing through Europe with still more rapid and triam- 
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phant sfcn(^cs. Ho mus6 indeed be wilfully blind to 
the course of history who docs not perceive that 
during the last hundred yearn these schools have 
completely superseded tho dogmatic forms of Pro- 
testantism as the efficient antagonists of tho Church 
of Rome, as the centres towards which those who 
aro repelled from Catholicism are naturally attracted. 
In the sixteenth and to a certain degree in the seven- 
teenth century Protestantism exercised a command- 
ing and controlling influence over the affairs of 
Earope. Almost all the great questions that agitated 
the minds of men were more or less connected with 
its progress. It exhibited, indeed, many unseemly 
dissensions and many grotesque extravagances ; but 
each of its sects had a rigid and definite dogmatic 
system, and exercised a powerful influence on those 
who were around it. Whoever was dissatisfied witli 
the teaching of the Church of Rome was almost im- 
mediately attracted and absorbed by one of these 
systems, and threw himself into the new dogmatism 
with as much zeal as he had exhibited in the old one. 
During the last century all this has changed. Of 
the many hundreds of great thinkers and writers, in 
every department, who have separated from tho 
teachings and practices of Catholicism, it would be 
difficult to name three men of real eminence and un- 
questionable sincerity who have attached themselves 
permanently to any of tho more conservative forms 
of Protestantism. Amid all those great semi- religious 
revolutions which have unhinged the faith of thou^ 
sands, and have so profoundly altered tho relations 
of Catholicism and society, Protestant Churches have 
made no advance and have exercised no perceptible 
influence. It lias long been a mere truism to say 
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that wo are passing through a state of chaos, of 
anarchy^ and of transition. During the past century 
the elements of dissolution have been multiplying all 
around us. Scarcely ever before had so largo a pro- 
portion of the literature of Europe exhibited an open 
hostility or a contemptuous indifference towards 
Catholicism. Entire nations have defied its cen- 
sures, and confiscated its property, and wrested every 
department of politics from its control. But while 
Catliolicism has been thus convulsed and agitated to 
its very basis ; while the signs of its disintegration 
are crowding upon us on every side ; while the lan- 
guor and feebleness it exhibits furnish a ready 
theme for every moralist and a problem for every 
philosopher, the Protestant sects have gained nothing 
by the decay of their ancient nval. They have still 
i*etained their ecclesiastical organisations and their 
ancient formularies, but the magnetism they once 
possessed has wholly vanished. Of all the innumer- 
able forms into which the spirit of dogmatism crys- 
tallised after the Rofonnation, not one seems to have 
retained the power of attracting those beyond its 
border. Whatever is lost by Catholicism is gained 
by Rationalism ; * wherever the spirit of Rationalism 
recedes, the spirit of Catholicism advancCwS. Towards 
the close of the last century, Fi'aiice threw off her 
allegiance to Christianity, endeavoui*ed to efface all 
the traditions of her past, and proclaimed a new era 

* Italy since the late poll- compared ^vith those of Froe- 
tical clmnges, and as a conse- thinking, and it is said that 
^uence of the direction given among Protestanta the Ply- 
to the imtionjil sympathies by mouth Brethren, who are among 
those changes, furnishes, per- the least dogmatic, have also 
haps, a slight exception ; but been among the most suoceas- 
eren there tlio oonquci^l-s of Pro- ful. 
testantism are insignificant as 
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in the religious history of mankind. She soon re- 
pented of her temerity, and retired from a position 
which she had found untenable. Half the nation 
became ultramontane Roman Catholics ; the other 
half became indifferent or Rationalist.* The groat 
majority of Continental writers have repudiated the 
doctrines of Catholicism, and pursue their specula- 
tions without paying the smallest deference to its 
authority. In the sixteenth century all such persons 
would have attached themselves to some definite form 
of Protestantism ; they now assume a position which 
was then entirely unexampled, and would have ap- 
peared entirely inexplicable. The age of heresiarchs 
has past.^ Among very ignorant people new dog- 
matic systems, as Mormonism has shown, may still 
be successful, but among the educated classes they 
seem to have lost all their attraction and power. 
The immense missionary organisations of England 
succeed indeed in occasionally attracting a few 
isolated individuals in Roman Catholic countries to 
Protestantism ; but we look in vain for the natural 
flow and current of thought which in former times 
impelled vast portions of society to its communion, 
and imparted an influence to all the great questions in 
Europe. The only movements which in the faintest 

* I need hardly remind the siarcfi making so little impren 
readier how forcibly and elo- sion by his defection from the 
quently this point has been Church, and failing so corn- 
brought out by Macaulay, in pletely to become the nucleus 
his Essay on Ranke's History. of a sect. After all, however, 

* M. deMontalembert, in his this was quite natural. The 

has observed course which Lamennais pur- 
of IjiimcnnaiH, that there is sued stimulated a great intel- 
probably no instance in hi stf)ry lectual movement; but it was 
of a man possessing so emi- not, and was never intended to 
nently the gifts of a great here- be, in the direction of a sect. 
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degree reproduce the fascination of the sects of the 
rixteenth century are democratic and philanthropic 
efforts, like those of St. Simon or Mazzini. All the 
great intellectual problems that convulse Europe are 
connected with the rights of nationalities, the pro- 
gress of democracy, or the dignij^y of labour. These 
have now taken the place of those dogmatic ques- 
tions which in the sixteenth century formed the 
mainsprings of the policy of Christendom, and which 
in the nineteenth century have become almost un- 
indnentiah 

This is, undoubtedly, an extremely remarkable 
and an extremely significant contrast. Honest men 
will hardly deny its existence. Wise men will not 
shut their eyes to the fact, or refuse to look steadily 
at its consequences. Coupled with the rationalistic 
movement that has taken place within Protestantism, 
it has inclined very many writers to conclude that 
the earlier forms of Protestantism were merely tran- 
sitional ; that their continued existence depends, not 
on any life that is in them, but on the force of habit 
and of tradition ; that perpetual progress in the do- 
main of belief is the natural destiny and the inevit- 
able law of Protestantism ; and that the fate of Lot’s 
wife is reserved for those Churches which look back 
on the city of dogmatism from which they fled. To 
assume, however, that religious life has been extir- 
pated in Protestant Cliurcbos, because they appear to 
have lost the power of influencing those who are 
around them, is to look for it in only one form. But 
one conclusion wo may most certainly and most 
safely draw from the movement wo are considering. 
It is that the general bias of the intellect of the age 
is in the direction of Rationalism ; in other words, 
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that there is a strong predisposition to value the 
spirit and moral element of Christianity, but to reject 
dogmatic systems, and more especially miraculous 
narratives. 

We have seen tliat tliis tendency was not unin- 
iluential in Tractananism itself, although that system 
was organised as a protest and a bulwark against the 
tendencies of the age. Among those who are usually 
called orthodox Protestants, it has been clearly shown 
in the rapid decline of the evidential school. The 
pre-eminence that school obtained in England during 
the last century is certainly not to be attributed to 
any general tendency towards the miraculous. Lard- 
ner and Paloy and their followers acted strictly on 
the defensive, and were therefore compelled to meet 
their assailants on the ground which those assailants 
had selected. Tlie spirit of scepticism, which at the 
Reformation extended only to tlie authority of par- 
ticular Churches or to the justice of particular inter- 
pretations of Scripture, liad gradually expanded till 
it included the whole domain of theology, and had 
produced a series of violent attacks upon the miracles, 
it was to repel these attacks that the evidential school 
arose, and the annals of religious controversy narrate 
few more complete victories than they achieved. Of 
all the English deistical works of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the inlluence of two and only two survived the 
controversy. Hume’s Essay on Miracles, though cer- 
tainly not unquestioned and unassailed, cannot be 
looked upon as obsolete or uninfluential. Gibbon 
remains the almost undisputed master of his own 
field, but his great work does not directly involve 
though it undoubtedly trenches on the subject of 
Christian evidences. But if we except these two, it 
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vrotdd be difficult to conceive a more complete eclipee 
than the English deists have undergone. Woolston 
and Tindal, Collins and Chubb, have long since passed 
into the region of shadows, and their works have 
mouldered in the obscurity of forgetfulness. Boling- 
broke is now little more than a brilliant name, and 
all the beauties of his matchless stylo have been 
unable to preserve his philosophy from oblivion. 
Shaftesbury retains a certain place as one of the few 
disciples of idealism who resisted the influence of 
Locke ; but his importance is purely historical. His 
cold and monotonous though exquisitely polished 
dissertations have fallen into general neglect, and 
find few readers and exercise no influence. The 
shadow of the tomb rests upon them all; a deep 
unbroken silence, the chill of death surrounds them. 
They have long ceased to wake any interest, or to 
suggest any enquiries, or to impart any impulse to 
the intellect of England. This was the result of 
the English controversies of the eighteenth century, 
which on the conservative side consisted mainly of a 
discussion of miraculous evidence. It is undoubtedly 
very remarkable in itself, but much more so when we 
contrast it with what was taking place in Roman 
Catholic countries. Voltaire and Rousseau not only 
succeeded in holding their ground, but they met with 
no opponent whom the wildest enthusiasm could place 
upon their level. Their works elicited not a single 
refutation, I might almost say not a single argument 
or criticism, that has come down mth any authority 
to our own day. Diderot, Raynal, and several other 
members of the party, have taken a place in Fi’ench 
literature which is probably permanent, and is cer- 
tainly far higher than was obtained by any of their 
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One might have supposed from this contrast that 
the evidential school, which had been crowned with 
such marked success, would Jiave enjoyed a great and 
permanent popularity ; but this expectation has not 
been realised. In Germany, Kant from the beginning 
pronounced this mode of reasoning to be unphilo- 
sophical ; * in England, Coleridge succeeded in bring- 
ing it into complete disrepute ; and every year the 
disinclination to stake the truth of Christianity on 
the proof of miracles becomes more manifest. A 
small body of theologians continue, indeed, to per- 
severe in the old plan, and no one will speak of their 
labours with disrespect ; yet they are themselves 
witnesses to tlie generality of the movement, for they 
complain bitterly that they are labouiing in a wilder- 
ness, and that the old method has been on all sides 
abandoned and neglected.* We find, everywhere, 
that the prevailing feeling is to look upon the defence 
of Christianity as a matter not external to but part of 
religion. Belief is regarded, not as the result of an 
historical puzzle, the solution of an extremely com- 
plicated intellectual problem which presents fewest 
diflBculties and contradictions, but as the recognition 
by conscience of moral truth. In other words, reli- 
gion in its proofs as in its essence is deemed a thing 
belonging rather to the moral than the intellectual 
portion of human nature. Faith and not reason is 
its basis ; and this faith is a species of moral percep- 
tion. Each dogma is the embodiment and inadequate 
expression of a moral truth, and is worthless except 

* On Kant’s inSuence on ’ See, for example, the first 
German Rationalism, see Rose and second Essays in Aids to 
On Protestantism m Germany^ Faith, 
pp. 183-190 
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aa it is vivified by that truth. The progress of criti- 
cism may shift and vary the circumstances of an 
historical faith, the advent of new modes of thought 
may make ancient creeds lifeless and inoperative, but 
the spirit that underlies them is eternal. The ideal 
OJid type of character will acquire new fascination 
when detached from the material conceptions of an 
early civilisation. The idolatry of dogmas will pass 
away ; Christianity, being rescued from the secta- 
rianism and intolerance that have defaced it, will 
shine by its own moral splendour, and, sublimated 
alx)vo all the 6phei*e of controversy, will resume its 
rightful position as an ideal and not a system, as a 
person and not a creed. 

We find also, oven among the supporters of the 
cvidenti.'il school, a strong tondeiuy to meet the 
Rationalists, as it were, halfway — to maintain that 
miracles aro valid proofs, but that they do not neces- 
sarily imply the notion of a violation of natural law 
with which they had bomi so long associated. They 
are, it is said, performed simply by the application of 
natural means guided by supcrnaiuml knowledge. 
The idea of interferenco (it is argued) can present 
no difficulty to anyone who admits human lil^erty ; * 
for those who acknowledge that liberty must hold 
that man has a certain power of guiding and con- 
trolling the laws of matter, that ho can of his own 
free will produce ofVects which would not have boon 
produced without his intervention, and that in pro- 
portion as his knowledge of the laws of nature ad- 
rnnccs, his power of adapting them to bis purposes 
is increased. That mind can influence matter is itself 
one of the laws of nature. That a being of supernatural 
knowledge and power could, by the normal exercise 
* ManiefB ' Ks»Hy on Miracles/ in me Ai^s to Faith, 
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of his capacities, produce efFoots transcending both 
our comprehension and our capabilities, is a proposi- 
tion that is eminently rational. To adapt and modify 
general laws to special purposes is the occupation and 
the characteristic of eveiy intelligence, and to deny 
this power to Divine intelligence seems but little re- 
moved from atheism. It is to make the Deity the 
only torpid mind in the universe. There is, there- 
fore, it is said, nothing improbable in the belief that 
Omniscience, by the selection of natural laws of which 
we are ignorant, could accomplish all those acts which 
wo Oiill miraculous.* According to this notion, a 
miracle would not didbr, gonorically, from a human 


* For an exposition of this 
view I cannot do better than 
refer to an article on ‘ Tlio 
Supernatural ’ in the Edin- 
burgh Beview for October 1802, 
written by the Duke of Argyle, 
and since republished by him 
in his Reign of Law, I select 
a few sentences, wliich con- 
tain the substance of the ur- 
gunient ; ‘ The reign of law 
in nature is indeed, as far 
as we can observe, universal. 
But the common idea of the 
superuatural is that which is 
at variance witli natural law, 
above it or in violation of 
It. . . . Hence it would 
appear to follow that, to a 
man thoroughly possessdl of 
the idea of natural law as uni- 
versal, nothing ever could bo 
admitted as supernatural. . . 
But then we must understand 
nature as including every agency 
which we see entering, or can 
conceive from analogy capable 
of entering, into the causation 
of the world. . . The power 

of men in respect of physical 


laws extends only, first, to their 
discovery and ascertainment, 
and the n to their use. . . . 

A complete knowledge of all 
natural laws would give, if 
not complete power, at least 
degrees of power immensely 
greater than those which we 
now possess. . . . The re- 

lation in which God stands to 
those rules of His government 
which are called laws is, of 
course, an inscrutable mystery ; 
but those who believe that His 
will does govern the world must 
believe that, ordinarily at least, 
He does govern it by the choice 
and use of means : nor have we 
any certain reason to believe 
that He ever acts otherwise. 
Signs and W9nders may be 
wrought, for aught we know, 
by similar instrumentality — by 
the selection and use of laws of 
which men knew nothing.’ That 
miracles were performed simply 
by the employment of unknown 
natural laws wiis maintained 
long since by Malebranche, and 
also, I think, by Butler. 
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act, tliough it would still bo strictly available Jbr 
ovideutial purposes. Mimclcs would thus be so})a- 
rated from a conception with which almost all the 
controversialists of the last century had identified 
them, and which is peculiarly repugnant to the ten- 
dencies of our age. 

We have now taken a sufficiently extensive survey 
of the history of Miracles to enable us to arrive at a 
general conclusion. We have seen that ever since 
that revival of learning which preceded the Reforma- 
tion, and dispelled the torpor and ignorance in which 
Europe had been for centuries immersed, the human 
mind has been pursuing on this subject a uniform and 
an unvarying course. The degrees in which different 
nations and churches have participated in the move- 
ment have been very various, but there is no part of 
Europe which has been uninfluenced by its progress. 
Reactionary parties have themselves reflected its 
character, and have at last been swept away by the 
advancing stream. All the weight of tradition and 
of learning, all the energies of conservatism of every 
kind, have been opposed to its progress, and all have 
been opposed in vain. Generation after generation 
the province of the miraculous has contracted, and 
the circle of scepticism has expanded. Of the two 
groat divisions of these events, one has completely 
perished. Witchcraft and diabolical possea.sion and 
diabolical disease have long since passed into the 
region of fables. To disbelieve them was at first the 
eccentricity of a few isolated thinkers ; it was then 
the distinction of the educated classes in the most 
advanced nations ; it is now the common sentiment of 
all classes in all countries in Europe. The countless 
miracles that were once associated with every holy 
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relic and wiili every village shrine have rapidly and 
silently disappeared. Year by year the incredulity 
became more manifest even where the theological 
profession was unchanged. Their numbers continu- 
ally lessened until they at last almost ceased ; ana 
any attempt to revive them has been treated with a 
general and undisguised contempt. The miracles of 
the Fathers are passed over with an incredulous scorn, 
or with a significant silence. The rationalistic spirit 
has even attempted to explain away those which are 
recorded in Scripture, and it has materially altered 
their position in the systems of theology. In all 
countries, in all churches, in all parties, among men 
of every variety of chameter and opinion, we have 
found the tendency existing. In each nation its 
development has been a measure of intellectual acti- 
vity, and has passed in regular course through the 
different strata of society. During the last century 
it has advanced with a vastly accelerated rapidity; 
the old lines of demarcation have been everywhere 
obscured, and the spirit of Rationalism has become 
the great centre to which the intellect of Europe is 
manifestly tending. If we trace the progress of the 
movement from its origin to the present day, we find 
that it has completely altered the whole aspect and 
complexion of religion. When it began, Christianity 
was regarded as a system entirely beyond the range 
and scope of human reason : it was impious to ques- 
tion ; it was impious to examine ; it was impious to 
discriminate. On the other hand, it was visibly in- 
stinct with the supernatural. Miracles of every order 
and degree of magnitude were flashing forth inces- 
santly from all its parts. They excited no scepticism 
and no surprise. The miraculous element pei*vi*ded 
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ftll literature, explained all difficulties, consecrated all 
doctrines. Every unusual phenomenon was imme- 
diately referred to a supernatural agency, not because 
there was a passion for the improbable, but because 
such an explanation seemed far more simple and easy 
of belief than the obscure theories of science. In 
the present day Christianity is regarded as a system 
which courts the strictest investigation, and which, 
among many other functions, was designed to vivify 
and stimulate, all the energies of man. The idea of 
the miraculous, which a superficial observer might 
have once deemed its most prominent characteristic, 
has been driven from almost all its entrenchments, 
and now quivers faintly and feebly through the mists 
of eighteen hundred years. 

The causes of this gi'eat movement are very vari- 
ous. It may bo attributed to the success of physical 
science in explaining phenomena that were long 
doomed supernatural, and in substituting the concep- 
tion of connected and unbroken law for that of 
capricious and isolated interference. It may be at- 
tributed, also, in a great measure to the increased 
severity of proof demanded under the influence of 
the modem critical spirit, and to the important in- 
vestigations that have recently been made into the 
mythologies of different nations, and into the manner 
in which they ai^o generated. But in addition to 
tliese, which may bo regarded as the legitimate causes 
of the change, there is one of a somewhat different 
kind. The decline of the influence and realisation of 
dogmatic theology which characterises a secular age 
brings with it an instinctive repognaiico to the 
mirticuloiis, by diverting the mind from the class of 
subjects witli which the miraculous is connected. 
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WTien theology occupies an exceedingly prominent 
place in the affairs of life, and is the subject towards 
which the thoughts of men are naturally and violently 
directed, the mind will at last take a theological cast, 
and will judge all secular matters by a theological 
standard. In a period, therefore, when theology is 
almost co-extensive with intellectual exertion, when 
the whole scope of literature, policy, and art is to 
subserve theological interests, and when the im- 
aginations of men are habitually inflamed by the 
subject of their continual meditations, it is not at 
all surprising that belief in existing miracles should 
be universal. Such miracles are perfectly conge- 
nial with the mental tone and atmosphere that is 
general. TJie imagination is constantly directed to» 
wards miraculous events, and readily forces its con- 
ceptions upon the reason. When, however, the 
terrestrial has been aggrandised at the expense of the 
theological ; when, in the progress of civilisation, art 
and literature and government become in a great 
measure secularised ; when the mind is withdrawn by 
ten thousand intellectual influences from dogmatic 
oousiderations, and when the traces of these conside- 
rations become confused and unrealised, a new habit 
of thought is gradually acquired. A secular atmo- 
sphere is formed about the mind. The measure of 
probability is altered. Men formerly expected in 
eveiy event of life something analogous to the theo- 
logical notions on which they were continually medi- 
tating; they now judge everything by a secular 
standard. Formerly their natural impulse was to 
explain all phenomena by miracle ; it is now to 
explaiu them by science. This is simply the result 
of a general law the human mind, which is exempli- 
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fied on countless occasions in the intercourse of 
society. The soldier, the lawyer, and the scholar will 
each obtain from his special pursuit a certain cast 
and character of thought which ho will display on all 
subjects, even those most remote from his immediate 
province. Just so an age that is immersed in 
theology will judge everything by a theological, that 
is to say a mfraculous standard, and an age that is 
essentially secular will judge everything by a secular, 
that is to say a rationalistic standard. It is there- 
fore, I conceive, no chance coincidence that the de- 
cline of the sense of the miraculous has everywhere 
accompanied that movement of thought which has 
banished dogmatic influence fi‘om so many depart- 
ments of life, and so greatly restricted it in others. 
In the present day this tendency has become so 
powerful that its influence extends to every earnest 
thinker, even though he does not as an individual 
pai’ticipate in the indifference to dogma from which 
it sprang. Whoever succeeds in emancipating him- 
self from the special influences of education and 
associations by which his opinions are in the first 
instance determined will find the genoml course and 
current of contemporary literature the most power- 
ftd attraction to his mind. There are, it is time, a few 
exceptions to this rule. There are some intellects of 
such a repellent character that the simple fact that 
one class of opinions or tendencies is dominant in 
their neighbourhood will be sufficient to induce them 
to adopt the opposite. These, however, are the ex- 
ceptions, With most persons who really endeavour 
to form their opinions by independent thought, con- 
temporary literature exercises an attracting and con- 
tixilling influence which is extremely powerful if it is 
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not irresistible. Owing to circumstances wbicb I 
shall not pause to examine, it hashes upon them with 
a force and directness which is not possessed by the 
literature of any earlier period. The general tone of 
thought pervading it colours all their reasonings, 
influences and, if they are unconscious of its action, 
determines all their conclusions. In the present day 
this influence is essentially rationalistic. 

There is one other subject of great importance 
which is naturally suggested by the movement we 
have been considering. We have seen how pro- 
foundly it has altered the character of Christian 
Churches. It has changed not only the outward 
form and manifestations, but the habits of thought, 
the religions atmosphere which was the medium 
through which all events were contemplated, and by 
which all reasonings were refracted. No one can 
doubt that if the modes of thought now prevailing 
on these subjects, even in Homan Catholic countries, 
could have been presented to the mind of a Christian 
of the twelfth century, ho would have said that so 
complete an alteration would involve the absolute 
destruction of Christianity. As a matter of fact, 
most of these modifications were forced upon the re- 
luctant Church by the pressure from without, and 
were specially resisted and denounced by the bulk 
of the clergy. They were represented as subversive 
of Christianity. The doctrine that religion could be 
destined to pass through successive phases of de- 
velopment was pronounced to be emphatically un- 
christian. The ideal church was always in the past ; 
and immutability, if not retrogression, was deemed 
the condition of life. Wo can now judge this resist- 
ance by the clear light of experience. Dogmatic 
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systems have, it is true, been materially weakened ; 
they no longer exercise a controlling influence over 
the current of affairs. Persecution, religious wars, 
absorbing controversies, sacred aH, and theological 
literature, which once indicated a passionate intei-est 
in dogmatic questions, have passed away or become 
comparatively uninfluential. Ecclesiastical power 
throughout Europe has been everywhere weakened, 
and weakened in each nation in proportion to its 
intellectual progress. If we were to judge the pre- 
sent position of Christianity by the tests of ecclesias* 
tical history, if we were to measure it by the orthodox 
seal of the great doctors of the past, we might well 
look upon its prospects with the deepest despondency 
and alarm. The spirit of the Fathers has incontest- 
ably faded. The days of Athanasius and Augustine 
have passed away never to return. The whole course 
of thought is flowing in another dh*ection. The con- 
troversies of bygone centuries ring with a strange 
hollowness on the ear. But if, turning from eccle- 
siastioal historians, we apply the exclusively moral 
tests which the New Testament so invariably and so 
emphatically enforces, if we ask whether Christianity 
has ceased to produce the living fruits of love and 
charity and zeal for truth, the conclusion we should 
arrive at would be very different. If it be true 
Christianity to dive with a passionate charity into 
the darkest recesses of misery and of vice, to irrigate 
every quarter of the earth with the fertilising stream 
of an almost bonndless benevolence, and to include 
all the sections of humanity in the circle of an intense 
and efficacious sympathy ; if it bo true Christianity 
to destroy or weaken the barriers which had separated 
class from class and nation from nation, to free war 
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from its harshest elements, and to make a conscions- 
ness of essential equality and of a genuine fraternity 
dominate over all accidental diflerences; if it be, 
above all, true Christianity to cultivate a love of 
truth for its own sake, a spirit of candour and of 
tolerance towards those with whom we differ — if 
tlr 5se be the marks of a true and healthy Christianity, 
then never since the days of the Apostles has it been 
BO vigorous as at present, and the decline of dogmatic 
systems and of clerical influence has been a measure 
if not a cause of its advance. 
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CHAPTER m. 

iBSTHBTIO, SCIENTIFIC, AND MORAL DEVELOPE- 
MENTS OP RATIONALISM. 

Thb preceding cliapierH will, T trust, liave sufficientlj^ 
shown that during the last three centuries the sense 
of the miraculous has been steadily declining in 
Europe, that tlie movement has been so universal 
that no church or class of miracles has altogether 
escaped its influence, and that its causes are to be 
sought much less in special arguments beating 
directly upon the question than in the general in- 
tellectual condition of society. In this, as in all 
other groat historical developeniciits, we have two 
classes of influences to consider. There are certain 
tendencies or predispositions resulting from causes 
that are deeply imbedded in the civilisation of the 
ago which create the movement, dii’ect the stream of 
opinions with irresistible force in a given dmection, 
and, if we consider only great bodies of men and long 
periods of tame, exercise an almost absolute authority. 
There is also the action of special circumstances and 
individual genius upon this general progress, retard- 
ing or accelerating its advance, giving it in difleient 
countries and in different spheres of society a pecu- 
liar character, and for a time associating it with 
movements with which it has no natural connection. 
I have eudeavoui'od to sliow that while numerous 
cii^umstanr.e8 growing ont of the complications of 
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society have more or less influenced the history of the 
decline of the miraculous, there are two causes which 
dominate over all others, and are themselves very 
closely connected. One of these is the increasing 
sense of law, produced by physical sciences, which 
predisposes men more and more to attribute all the 
phenomena that meet them in actual life or in history 
to normal rather than to abnormal agencies; the 
other is the diminution of the influence of theology, 
partly from causes that lie within itself, and partly 
fix)m the great increase of other subjects, which in- 
clines men to judge all matters by a secular rather 
than by a theological standard. 

But, as we have already in some degree perceived, 
and as we shall hereafter see more clearly, this his- 
tory of the miraculous is but a single part or aspect 
of a much wider movement, which in its modem 
phases is usually designated by the name of Rational- 
ism. The process of thought, that makes men recoil 
from the miraculous, mtikes them modify their views 
on many other questions. The expectation of miracles 
grows out of a certain conception of the habitual 
government of the world, of the nature of the Su- 
preme Being, and of the manifestations of His power, 
which are all more or less changed by advancing 
civilisation. Sometimes this change is displayed by 
an open rejection of old beliefs. Sometimes it ap- 
pears only in a change of interpretation or of reali- 
sation; that is to say, men generally annex new 
ideas to old words, or they permit old opinions to 
become virtually obsolete. Bach diflerent phase of 
civilisation has its peculiar and congenial views of the 
^stem and govemiuent of the universe to which 
the men of that time will gravitate; and although 
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a revelaiion or a groat effort of human genius may 
ft)r a timo emancipate some of them from the con- 
ditions of the age, tho pressure of suiTounding in- 
fluences will soon i*easRert its sway, and tho truths 
that are unsuited to the time will remain inoperative 
till their appropriate civilisation has dawned. 

I shall endeavour in the present chapter to trace 
the different phases of tliis developemont — to show 
how the conceptions both of the nature of tho Deity 
and of the government of tho universe are steadily 
modified before advancing knowledge, and to analyse 
the causes upon which those modilicaiious depend. 

It has been conjectured by a very high authority, 
that fetishism is the religion which men who are 
altogether uncivilised would naturally embrace ; and 
there certainly appears strong reason to believe that 
the general cbaracteristio of the earlier stages of 
religious belief is to concentrate reverence upon 
matter, and to attribute to it an intrinsic efficacy. 
This fetishism, which in its rudest form consists of 
the worship of a certain portion of matter as matter, 
is shown also, though in a modified and less revolt- 
ing manner, in the supposition that certain sacred 
talismans or signs possess an inherent efficacy al- 
together irrespective of the dispositions of men. Of 
this nature was tlie system of pagan magic, which 
attributed a supernatural power to particular herbs, 
or ceremonies, or words, and also the many rival 
but corresponding superstitions that wore speedily 
introduced into Christianity. The sign of the cross 
was perhaps the earliest of these. It was adopted 
not simply as a form of recognition or as a holy 
reof^lection, or even as a mark of reverence, but as a 
weapon of miraculous power ; and the writings of 
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tlie Fathers are crowded with the prodigies it per- 
formed, and also with the many types and images 
that adumbrated its glory. Thus we are reminded 
by a writer in the beginning of the second centuiy, 
the sea could not be traversed without a mast, which 
is in the form of a cross. The earth becomes fertile 
only when it has been dug by a spade, which is a 
ci*oss. The body of man is itself in the same holy 
form. So also is his face, for the eyes and nose 
together form a cross ; a fact to which Jeremiah pro- 
bably alluded when he said, ‘The breath of our 
nostrils is the anointed of the Lord.*^ 

Speculations no less strange and far-fetched were 
directed to the baptismal water. Tlie efficacy of in- 
fant baptism, which had been introduced, if not in 
the Apostolic age, at least immediately after, was 
regarded as quite independent of any moral virtues 
either in the recipient or those about him, and in the 
opinion of some a spiritual change was eflected by 
the water itself, without any immediate co-operation 
of the Deity, by a power that had been conferred 
upon the element at the period of the creation.* The 


‘ Justin Martyr, Jpol, i. 
Augustin© thought the wooden 
ark floating on the Deluge a 
type of the cross consecrating 
the baptismal waters ; and Bede 
found a similar type in the rod 
of Moses stretched over the Red 
Sea. Amother wise commenta- 
tor suggested that Isaac had 
been saved from death, because, 
when ascending the mountain, 
he bore the * wood of sacrifice ' 
on his shoulder. The cross, 
however, seldom or never ap- 
pears in art before the vision 
of Constantine. At first it was 


frequently represented richly 
ornamented with gems or flow- 
ers. As St. Fortunatus writes : 

* Arbor decora et fulgida 
Ornata regis purpura, 

Electa digno stipite 
Tam sancta membra taiigere.* 
The letter Tau, as representing 
the cross, was specially rever- 
enced as opposed to Theta, the 
unlucky letter — the initiid of 
Bdyaras, 

See the curious aignment 
in Tertullian, Jk B9pteo,6> 6, 
7 , 8 . 
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inoomparable grandeur of its position in the universe 
was a theme of the most rapturous eloquence. When 
the earth was still buried in the night of chaos, 
before the lights of heaven had been called into 
being or any living creature had tenanted the eternal 
solitude, water existed in all the plenitude of its per- 
fection, veiling the unshapen earth, and glorified and 
sanctified for ever as the chosen throne of the Deity. 
By water God separated the heavens from the earth. 
Water became instinct with life when the earth was 
still barren and uninhabited. In the creation of man 
it might aj)})oar at first sight as if its position was 
ignored, but even here a more mature reflection dis- 
pelled the difficulty. For in order that the Almighty 
should mould the earth into the human form, it was 
obviously necessary that it should have retained 
something of its former moisture ; in other words, 
that it should have been mixed with water.* 


' ‘Non enim ipsius quoqiie 
hominis figurandi opus socian- 
libus uquis absolutum est ; de 
term nniteria convcnit, non ta- 
men habilis nisi humecta et 
succida, quara scilicet ante 
quartum diem segregatae aquie 
Q stationera suam snperstite 
ninnore, limo temperant.’ (Ter- 
tulliun, JSaptumo, c. iii.) 
From this notion of the sanctity 
of water grow the custom of 
swimming witches — for it was 
believed that everything un- 
holy was repelled by it, and 
unable to sink into its depths 
(Biiisfeldiiis, De Confess. Mol. 
p. 315)— and also probably 
the many legends of trans- 
formed men restored to their 
natural condition by cross- 


ing a stream. Among the an- 
cient philosophers, Thales had 
esteemed water the origin of 
all things, which more than 
one Father regarded as a kind 
of inspiration. Thus Minucius 
Felix ; * Milesius Thales rerum 
initium aquam dixit : Deum 
autem earn mentom quae ex 
aqua cuncta fonnaverit. Vides 
philosophi principalis nobis- 
cum penitus opinionem conso- 
nare.* {OctaviuSy c. xix.) The 
belief in the expiatory power 
of water was forcibly reouked 
by Ovid : — 

* Ah I nimihm faciles, qui tristia 
crimina csedis 
FlumineA tolli posse 
aquAT 

{Fast lib. ii.) 
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Such was the direction in which the human mind 
drifted, with an ever-increasing rapidity, as the igno- 
rance and intellectual torpor became more general. 
The same habit of thought was soon displayed in 
every department of theology, and countless charms 
and amulets came into use, the simple possession of 
which was supposed to guarantee the owner against 
all evils, both spiritual and temporal. Indeed, it 
may be questioned whether this form of fetishism 
was ever more prominent in paganism than in me- 
difeval Christianity. 

When men pass from a state of pure fetishism, the 
next conception they form of the Divine nature is 
anthropomorphism, which is in some respects very 
closely connected with the preceding, and whic^ 
like it, is diffused in a more or less modified form 
over the belief of almost all uncivilised nations. 
Those who have ceased to attribute power and virtue 
to inert matter, regard the universe as the sphere of 
the operations of spiritual beings of a nature strictly 
analogous to their own. They consider every unusua. 
phenomenon the direct and isolated act of an unseen 
agent, pointed to some isolated object and resulting 
from some passing emotion. The thunder, the famine, 
and the pestilence, are the results of an ebullition of 
spiritual anger; great and rapid prosperity is the 
sign of spiritual satisfaction. But at the same time 
the feebleness of imagination which in this stage 
makes men unable to picture the Deity other than 
as an unseen man, makes it also impossible for them 
to concentrate their thoughts and emotions upon 
that conception without a visible representation. 
For while it is a matter of controversy whether or not 
the innate faculties of the civilised man transcend 


H 
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those of the savage, it is at least certain that the 
intellectual atmosphere of each period tells so soon 
and so powerfully upon all men, that long before 
matured age the two classes are almost as different 
in their capaoities as in their acquirements. The 
civilised man not only knows more than the savage $ 
he possesses an intellectual strength, a power of sus- 
tained and patient thought, of concehtrating his 
mind steadily upon the unseen, of disengaging his 
conceptions from the images of the senses, which the 
other is unable even to imagine. Present to the 
savage the conception of an unseen Being, to be 
adored without the assistance of any representation, 
and he will be unable to grasp it. It will have no 
force or palpable reality to his mind, and can there- 
fore exercise no influence over his Hfe. Idolatry is 
the common religion of the savage, simply because 
it is the only one of which his intellectual condition 
will admit, and, in one form or another, it must con- 
tinue until that condition has been changed. 

Idolatry may be of two kinds. It is sometimes 
a sign of progress. When men are beginning to 
emerge from the pure fetishism which is probably 
their first stage, they carve matter into the form of 
an intelligent being ; and it is only when it is en- 
dowed with that form, that they attribute to it a 
Divine character. They are still worshipping matter, 
but their fetishism is fading into anthropomorphism. 
Sometimes, again, men who have once risen to a con- 
ception of a pure and spiritual being, sink, in conse- 
quence of some convulsion of society, into a lower 
level of civilisation. They^will then endeavour tb' 
assist their imaginations by 'representations of th^ 
objects of their worship, and they will Very sobn 
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attribute to those representations an intrinsic effi- 
cacy. 

It will appear from the foregoing principles that, 
in the early anthropomorphic stages of society, visible 
images form the channels of religious devotions, and, 
therefore, as long as those stages continue, the true 
history of theology, or at least of the emotional and 
realised parts of theology, is to be found in the 
history of art. Even outside the pale of Christianity, 
there is scarcely any instance in which the national 
religion has not exercised a great and dominating in- 
fluence over the national art. Thus, for example, the 
two ancient nations in which the c^sthetic develope- 
ment failed mbst remarkably to keep pace with the 
general civilisation were the Persians and the Egyp. 
tians. The fire that was worshipped by the first, 
formed a fetish, at once so simple and so sublime, 
that it rendered useless the productions of the chisel ; 
while the artistic genius of Egypt was paralysed by 
a religion which branded all innovation as a crime, 
made the profession of an artist compulsory and 
hereditary, rendered the knowledge of anatomy im- 
possible by its prohibition of dissection, and taught 
men by its elaborate symbolism to look at every 
natural object, not for its own sake, but as the re- 
presentative of something else. Thus, again, among 
the nations that were especially distinguished for 
their keen sense of the beautiful, India and Greece 
are preeminent; but there is this important differ- 
ence between them. The Indian religion ever soared 
to the terrible, the unnatural, and the prodigious, and 
consequently Inffian art was so completely turned 
away from nature, that all faculty of accurately 
copying it 6eems to have vaaished, and the simplesc 
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subject was interwoven with grotesque and fanciful 
inventions. The Greek religion, on the other hand, 
was an almost pure naturalism, and therefore Greek 
art was simply nature idealised, and as such has 
become the universal model.* * * § 

But it is with Christian art that we are now espe- 
cially concerned, and it is also Christian art which 
most faithfully reflects the difierent stages of reli- 
gious developement, enabling us to ti*ace, not merely 
successive phases of belief, but, what is much more 
important for my present purpose, successive phases 
of religious realisation. 

The constant fall of the early Jews into idolatry, 
in spite of the most repeated commands and the most 
awful punishments, while it shows clearly how irre- 
sistible is this tendency in an early stage of society, 
furnished a warning which was at first not altogether 
lost upon the Christian Church. It is indeed true that 
art had so long been associated with paganism — its 
subjects, its symbolism, and its very tone of beauty, 
were so derived from the old mythology — that the 
Chrintian artists, who had probably in many cases 
been formerly pagan artists, introduced a consider- 
able number of the ancient conceptions into their 
new sphere. But, although this fact is perfectly in- 

* See Winckelmann, Hut of subjects ; but this was itself a 

Art ; Raoul Rochette, Cours consequence of the small en- 

d*Archhlogie ; and the Lectures couragement religion gave to 
of Barry and Fuseli. This art. On the great difference of 

§ articular characteristic of In- the ideal of beauty in different 
ian art has been forcibly no- nations, which has also exer- 
ticed by Mr. Ruskin in one of cised a great influence on the 
his Edinburgh lectures. Less- developement of art, see some 
ing ascribes the imperfections curious evidence collected by 
of Persian art to its almost ex- Ch. Comte, TraiU cfe Lfyisla* 
elusive employment for militaiy iiont liv. iU. oh. 4. 
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contestable, and although the readiness with which 
pagan imagery was admitted into the symbolism of 
the Church forms an extremely curious and instruc- 
tive contrast to the tone which most of the Fathers 
adopted towards the pagan deities, nearly all these 
instances of appropriation were singularly judicious, 
and the general desire to avoid anything that might 
lead to idolatrous worship was very manifest. 

The most important and the most beneficial efiect 
of pagan traditions upon Christian art was displayed 
in its general character. It had always been a strict 
rule among the Greeks and Romans to exclude firom 
sepulchral decorations every image of sadness. The 
funerals of the ancients were, indeed, accompanied by 
great displays of exaggerated and artificial lamenta- 
tion ; but once the ashes were laid in the tomb, it 
was the business of the artist to employ all his skill 
in depriving death of its terror. Wreaths of flowers, 
Bacchic dances, hunts, or battles, all the exuberance 
of the most buoyant life, all the images of passion or 
of revelry, were sculptured around the tomb, while 
the genii of the seasons indicated the inevitable march 
of time, and the masks that adorned the comers 
showed that life was but a player’s part, to be borne 
for a few yearo with honour, and cast aside without 
regret. 

The influence of this tradition was shown in a very 
remarkable way in Christianity. At first all Chris- 
tian art was sepulchral art. The places that were 
decorated were the Catacombs ; the chapels we^’e all 
surrounded by the dead ; the altar upon which the 
sacred mysteries were celebrated was the tomb of a 
martyr.^ According to mediseval or even to modern 

* This i« the origin of the custom in the Catholic Church 
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ideaS) we should have imagined that an art growing 
ap under such cirotunstances would have assumed 
a singularly sombre and severe tone, and this expec« 
tation would be greatly heightened if we remembered 
the occasional violence of the persecution. The very 
altar-tomb around which the Christian painter scat- 
tered his ornaments with most profusion was often 
associated with the memory of sufferings of the most 
horrible and varied character, and at the same time 
with displays of heroic constancy that might well 
have invited the talents of the artist. Passions, too, 
were often roused to the highest point, and it would 
seem but natural that the great and terrible scenes of 
Christian vengeance should be depicted. Yet nothing 
of this kind appears in the Catacombs. With two 
doubtful exceptions, one at least being of the very 
latest period, there are no representations of martyr- 
doms.* Daniel unharmed amid the lions, the unac- 
complished sacrifice of Isaac, the three children 
unscathed amid the flames, and St. Peter led to 
prison, are the only images that reveal the horrible 
persecution that was raging. There was no disposi* 

of placing relics of the mar- sitive representation of a mar- 
tyrs bdneath the altars of the tyrdom — that of the Virgin 
churches. It was also con- &ome, and this is of a very 
nected with the passage in the late period of decadence 
Apocalypse about the souls that des CatacombeSy p. 187). The 
wore beneath the altar of. God. sapao writer has collected (pp. 
In most early churohes there 191, 192) a few instances from 
was a subterranean chapel be- the Fathers in which represen- 
low the high altar, as a miemo- tations of martyrdoms in the 
rial of the Catacombs. A de- ewly basilicas ars mentioned ; 
cree of the Second Council of but they are very few, and there 
Nice (A.D. 787) forbade the con- can be no doubt whatever of 
secretion of any church with- the broad contrast early Chris- 
ont relics. tian art in this respect bears to 

* M. Raoul Rochette thinks that of the tenth and following 
that there is but one direct po- centuries. 
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tion fco perpetuate forms of suffering, no ebullition of 
bitterness or complaint, no tMrsting for vengeance. 
Neither the Crucifixion, nor any of the scenes bf the 
Passion, were ever represented ; nor was the day of 
judgment, nor were the sufferings of the lost. The 
wreaths of flowers in which paganism delighted, and 
even some of the most joyous images of the pagan 
mythology, were still retained, and were mingled 
with all the most beautiful emblems of Christian 
hopes, and with representations of many of the 
miracles of mercy. ‘ 

This systematic exclusion of all images of sorrow, 
suffering, and vengeance, at a time that seemed beyond 
all others most calculated to produce them, reveals 
the Early Church in an aspect that is singularly 
touching, and it may, I think, be added, singularly 
sublime. The fact is also one of extreme importance 
in ecclesiastical history. For, as we shall hereafter 
have occasion to see, there eristed among some of the 
theologians of the Early Church a tendency that wae 
diametrically opposite to this ; a tendency to dilate 
upon such subjects as the torments of hell, the ven- 
geance of the day of judgment, and, in a word, all 
the sterner portions of Christianity, which at last be- 
came dominant in the Church, and which exercised 
an extremely injurious influence over the affections 
of men. But whatever might have been the case 
with educated theologians, it was quite impossible 
for this tendency to be very general as long as art, 
which was then the expression of popular realisations, 
took a different direction. The change in art was 
not folly shown till late in the tenth century. I haye 
already had occasion to notice the popularity which 
representations of the Passion and of the day of 
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judgment then for the first time assumed ; and it 
may be added that, from this period, one of the main 
objects of the artists was the invention of low and 
horrible tortures, which were presented to the con- 
stant contemplation of the faithful in countless pic- 
tures of the sufferings of the martyrs on earth, or of 
the lost in hell.* 

The next point which especially strikes us in the 
art of the Catacombs is the great love of symbolism 
it evinced. There are, it is true, a few isolated pic- 
tures of Christ and of the Virgin ; but by far the 
gpreater number of representations were obviously 
symbolical, and were designed exclusively as means 
of instruction. Of these symbols many were taken 
without hesitation from paganism. Thus, one of the 
most common is the peacock, which in the Church, 
as among the heathen, was selected as the emblem of 
immortality. Partly, perhaps, on account of its 
surpassing beauty, and partly from a belief that its 
flesh never decayed,* it had been adopted by the 
ancients as the nearest realisation of their conception 
of the phoenix, and at the funeral of an empress the 
bird was sometimes let loose from among the ashes 
of the deceased.^ Orpheus drawing all men to him 
by liis music, symbolised the attractive power of 

* See Raoul Rochottp, Tk- nuinenta^ pars I. p. 115 ; and 

hleau des CatacomheSy pp. 192- Maitland, On the CatacoTnhs. 
1 96 ; Didron, /(Tonc^rajp/iie chri- Raoul Rochett*^, however, seems 
tienne, to regard the peacock rather as 

* Which St. Augustine said the symbol, first of all, of the 
he had ascertained by experi- apotheosis of an empress, and 
ment to be a fact, and which he then generally of a^theosis, 
seemed to regard as a miracle, the peacock naving been the 
(De Civ. Dei, lib. xxi. c. 4). bird of Juno, the empress of 

* See Ciampini, Fetera Mo- heaven 
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Ckristianity.' Tho masks of paganism, and especially 
the masks of the sun and moon, which, the pagans 
adopted as emblems of the lapse of life, continued to 
adorn the Christian sarcophagi, tho last being probably 
regarded as emblems of the resurrection. The same 
thing may be said of the genii of the seasons.^ Nor 
was this by any means the only form under which 
the genii were represented. The ancients regarded 
them as presiding over every department of nature, 


and many thought that a 

* Orpheus is spoken of by 
Eusebius as in this respect sym- 
bolising Christ. The reverence 
that attached to him probably 
resulted in a great measure 
from the fact that among the 
many apocryphal prophecies of 
Christ that circulate in the 
Chiuch, some of the most con- 
spicuous were ascribed to Or- 
pheus, See on this symbol, 
Maitland, On the Catacombs^ 
p. 1 10 ; Raoul Rochette, Tab. des 
Cat. p. 138 ; and, for a full ex- 
amination of the subject, the 
great work of Roldetti, Osser- 
vazionisopra i Cimiteri de* Santi 
Martyri (Romse, 1720), tom. i. 
pp. 27“-29, M. Rio {Art chrk' 
iten, Introd. p. 36), I think 
rather fancifully, connects it 
with the descent of Orpheus to 
bell to save a soul. As other 
examples of the introduction 
of pagan gods into Christian 
art, I may mention that there 
is an obscure picture in one of 
the catacombs, which E. Ro- 
chette supposes to represent 
Mercury leading the souls of 
the dead to judgment {Tab. des 
Cat. pp. 148-151); and al.so 


separate genius watched 

that Hercules, though never, I 
believe, represented in the Cata- 
combs, appears more than once 
in the old churches, St. Augus- 
tine haying identified him with 
Samson. (See on this repre- 
sentation, and generally on the 
connection between pagan and 
Christian art, that very curious 
and learned work, Marangoni, 
Delle Cose Oentdesche e Profane 
trasportate ad uso delle Chiese 
(Rom8e,1744),pp.60, 61.) The 
sphinx also was believed by 
some of the early Christians 
(e.g. Clement of Alexandria) 
to be in some degree connectea 
with their faith ; for they sup- 
posed it to be copied from the 
Jewish image of the Cherubim, 
but they never reproduced it. 
Some later antiquaries have at- 
tributed this curious combina- 
tion of the Viigin and the Lion 
to the advantages E^pt derives 
from these signs, through which 
the sun msses at the period of 
the inunction of the Nile (Cay- 
lus, liecueil (TAntiquiU^ tom. i 
p.46). 

* Marangoni, Delle Cose Geti- 
tilesche, p. 46. 
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over tke destiny of each man. This conception very 
naturally coalesced with that of guardian angels,* 
and the pagap representation of the genii as young 
winged boys, naked, and with gentle and joyo^is 
countenances, became very common in early Chris* 
tian art, and passed from it into the art of later days. 
Even now from the summit of the baldachino of St. 
Peter’s, the genii of paganism look down on the 
proudest ceremonies of Catholicism. Once or twice 
on the Christian sarcophagi Christ is represented in 
triumph with the sky, or perhaps, more correctly, 
* the waters above the firmament,’ beneath his feet, 
in the form of a man extending a veil above his 
head, the habitual pagan I’epresentation of an aquatic 
deity.* 

In addition to these symbols, which were mani- 
festly taken from paganism, there were others mainly 
or exclusively produced by the Church itself. Thus, 
the fish was the usual emblem of Christ, chosen be- 
cause the Greek word foims the initials of His name 
and titles,* and also because Christians are born by 
baptism in water.^ Sometimes, but much more 
rarely, the stag is employed for the same purpose, 
because it bears the cross on its forehead, and from 
an old notion that it was the irreconcilable enemy 
of serpents, which it was supposed to hunt out and 
destroy.* Several subjects from the Bible of a sym- 

’ All this is fully discussed The dolphin was especially se- 
in Marangoni. lected because of its tenderness 

* Ibid. p. 45 ; Raoul Ro- to its young. 

chette, Tab, des CaU * ' Nos pisciculi secundum 

* Trjjrovf Xptarbs 0§ov *lxBbp nostrum Jesum Christum 
Tibs ZeoT^p, The initial letters in aqu& nascimur.' (Tertullian, 
of the prophetic verses of the Dt Bavtismo^ c. i.) 

Sibyl of hkythra (St. Aug. Ds • Mauiy, Lkgendes pieuset, 
Civ JkL lib. xriii. can. 201. on. 173-178. See. too. Plinv. 
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bolical character were constantly repeated. Such 
wore Noah in the attitude of prayer receiving the 
dove into his breast, Jonah rescued from the fish’s 
mouth, Moses striking the rock, St. Peter with the 
wand of power, the three children, Daniel in the lions’ 
den, the Good Shepherd, the dove of peace, the 
anchor of hope, the crown of martyrdom, the palm 
of victory, the ship struggling through the waves to 
a distant haven, the horse bounding onwards to the 
goal. All of these were manifestly symbolical, and 
wore in no degree the objects of reverence or 
worship. 

When, however, the first purity of the Christian 
Church was dimmed, and when the decomposition of 
the Roman Empire and the invasion of the barbarians 
overcast the civilisation of Eui*ope, the character of 
art was speedily changed, and though many of the 
symbolical representations still continued, there was 
manifested by the artists a constantly increasing ten- 
dency to represent directly the object of their wor- 
ship, and by the people to attach a peculiar sanctity 
to the image. 

Of all the forms of anthropomorphism that are 
displayed in Catholic art, there is probably none 

Hitt. Nat. viii. 50 ; Josephus, of prophetic power. See also 
Antiq. ii. 10. There is a has- Ciampini, De Sacris JEd\/iciis 
relief in the Vatican which (Romse), p. 44; and the very 
seems to represent a stag in curious chapter in Arringhi, 
the act of attacking a serpent. Boftia Suhterranea, tom. ii. pp. 
The passage in the Ps^ms, 602-606. The stag was sup- 
about ‘ the hart panting for the posed to dread the thunder so 
waters/ (which the neophyte much, that through terror it 
was accustomed to sing as he often brought forth its young 
descended into the baptismal prematurely, and this was asso- 
water,) was mixed up with this ciated with the passage, * The 
symbol. In the middle ages, voice of thy thunder has made 
stags were invested with a kind me afraid.’ 
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which a Protestant deems so repulsive as the portraits 
of the First Person of the Trinity, that are now so 
common. It is, however, a very remarkable fact, 
which has been established chiefly by the researches 
of some French archsBologists in tlie present century, 
that these portraits are all compamtively modern, and 
that the period in which the superstition of Europe 
was most profound, was precisely that in which they 
had no existence.' In an age when the religious 
realisations of Christendom were habitually expressed 
by visible representations — when the nature of a 
spirit was so inadequately conceived that artists never 
for a moment shrank from representing purely 
spiritual beings — and when that instinctive reverence 
which makes men recoil from ceiiain subjects, as too 
solemn and sublime to be treated, was almost abso- 
lutely unknown— we do not find the smallest tendency 
to represent God the Father. Scenes indeed in which 
He acted wore frequently depicted, but the First 
Person of the Trinity was invariably superseded by 
the Second. Christ, in the dress and with the features 
appropriated to Him in the representations of scenes 
from the New Testament, and often with the mono- 
gram undemeath his figure, is represented creating 
man, condemning Adam and Eve to labour, speaking 
with Noah, arresting the arm of Abraham, or giving 
the law to Moses.* With the exception of a hand 
sometimes extended from the cloud, and occasionally 

‘ This subject has been graphie chrHxeniie^ Hist, de 
briefly noticed by Kaoul Ro- Dieu (Paris, 1843), one of the 
chette in his Discours sur VArt most important contributions 
du Christ ianisme (1834), p. 7 ; ever made to Christian archae- 
and by Maury, Ligendes ology. See, too, Emeric David, 
euses ; but the flail examination de la Peinture au Mogen 

of it was reserved for M. Did- Age, pp. 19-21. 
ron, in his great work, leono- * Didron, pp. 177*182. 
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encircled with a nimbus, we find in this period no 
traces in art of the Creator. At first we can easily 
imagine that a purely spiritual conception of the 
Deity, and also the hatred that was inspired by the 
type of Jupiter, would have discouraged artists from 
attempting such a subject, and Gnosticism, which 
exercised a very great influence over Christian art, 
and which emphatically denied the divinity of the 
God of the Old Testament, tended in the same di- 
rection ; but it is very unlikely that these reasons 
can have had any weight between the sixth and 
the twelfth centuries. For the more those centu- 
ries are studied, the more evident it becomes that 
the universal and irresistible tendency was then to 
materialise every spiritual conception, to form a pal- 
pable image of everything that was reverenced, to 
reduce all subjects within the domain of the senses. 
This tendency, unchecked by any sense of grotesque- 
ness or irreverence, was shown with equal force in 
sculpture, painting, and legends ; and all the old 
landmarks and distinctions that had been made be- 
tween the orthodox uses of pictures and idolatry had 
been virtually swept away by the resistless desire to 
form an image of everything that was worshipped, 
and to attach to that image something of the sanctity 
of its object. Yet amid all this no one thought of 
representing the Supreme Being. In that condition 
of society men desired a human god, and they con- 
sequently concentrated their attention exclusively 
upon the Second Person of the Trinity or upon the 
Saints, and sufiered the great conception of the 
Father to become practically obsolete. It continued 
of course in creeds and in theological treatises, 
but it was a void and sterile abstraction, which 
had no place among the realisations and no 
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influence on the emotions of mankind. If men 
turned away from the Second Person of the Tiiniiy, 
it was only to bestow their devotions upon saints 
or martyrs. With the exception, I believe, of one 
or two representations of the Trinity on early 
sarcophagi and of a single manuscript of the 
ninth century,* there exists no portrait of the 
Father earlier than the twelfth century ; and it was 
only in the fourteenth century, when the revival of 
learning had become marked, that these portraits 
became common.* From that time to the age of 
Raphael the steady tendency of Art is to give an 
ever-increasing preeminence to the Father. At first 
His position in painting and sculpture had been a 
subordinate one, and He was only represented in the 
least attractive occupations,^ and commonly, through 
a desire to represent the coeternity of the Persons 
of the Trinity, of the same age as His Son. Gradu- 
ally however, after the fourteenth century, we find 
the Father represented in every painting as older, 
more venomble, and more prominent, until at last He 
became the central and commanding figure,^ exciting 


* Baoul Rochette, IHscoura 
sur les Types de VArt ckrUicn^ 

p. 71. 

* Didrop, pp. 227-230, 

■ See this fact worked out ip 
detail in Didron. 

* ‘ On peutdoDC relativeraeut 
k Dieu le Ptre partager le moy- 
en Age en deux p^riodes. Dans 
la premiere, qui est ant^rieUro 
au XIV* sitcle, la figure du 
Ptre se confond avec celle du 
Fils ; e’est le Fils qui est tout- 
puissant et qui fait son Ptro 
a son image et ressemblanco. 
Dans la seconde p^riode aprts 
le XIII* si^cle, jusquViu XVI*, 


J^sus-Christ perd sa force d*6s- 
similation iconogmphique et 
so laisse vaincre par son Ptre. 
C'est au tour du Fils k se reve- 
tir de traits du Pire, il vieillir 
et rider comme lui. . . Enfin, 
depuis les premiers sitcles da 
Christianisme jusqifa nos jours 
nous voyons le P^re crottre 
en importance. Son portrait, 
d’abord interdit par les Gno- 
stiques, Be montre timidement 
ensuite et comme d^guisS sous 
la figure do son Fils. Puis il 
rejette tout accoutrement Stran- 
ger et preud une fiigure spS- 
ciale ; puis par Raphael et an- 
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tlie highest degree of reverence, and commonly re- 
presented in different countries according to their 
ideal of greatness. In Italy, Spain, and the ultra- 
montane monasteries of France, He was usually 
represented as a Pope; in Germany, as an Emperor; 
in England, and, for the most part, in France, as 
a King. 

In a condition of thought in which the Deity was 
only realised in the form of man it was extremely 
natural that the number of divinities should be multi- 
plied. The chasm between the two natures was en- 
tirely unfelt, and something of the Divine character 
was naturally reflected upon those who were most 
eminent in the Church. The most remarkable instance 
of this polytheistic tendency was displayed in the 
deification of the Virgin. 

A conception of a divine person or manifestation 
of the female sex had been one of the notions of the 
old Jewish Cabalists ; and in the first century Simon 
Magus had led about with him a woman named 
Helena, who, according to the Catholics, was simply 
his mistress, but whom he proclaimed to be the incar- 
nation of the Divine Thought.* This notion, under 
a great many different forms, was diffused through 
almost all the sects of the Gnostics. The Supreme 
Being, whom they very jealously distinguished 

fin par TAnglais Martin, il i»me (1734), tom. i. pp. 35-37. 
gagne une grave et une admi- Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Ire- 
rable physionomie qui n*ap- naeus, Epiphanius, and several 
partient qu’a lui.* {Didrorif other Fathers, notice the wor- 
p. 226.) ship of Helena. According to 

' See on this subject Franck, them, Simon prodaimed that 
Sur la Kabbah ; Maury, Croy- the angels in heaven made war 
ances et Ltgendee de V Antiauitk on account of her beauty, and 
(1863), p. 338 ; and especially that the Evil One had made 
Beausobre, Ei'it, du ManicU- her prisoner to prevent her 
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ftrom and usually opposed to the God of the Jews,* 
they termed ‘ The Unknown Father/ and they re- 
garded Him as directly inaccessible to human know- 
ledge, but as revealed in part by certain OGons or 
emanations, of whom the two principal were Christ, 
and a female spirit termed the Divine Sophia or 
Ennoia, and sometimes known by the strange name 
of ‘ Prounice.* ^ According to some sects, this Sophia 


return to heaven, from which 
she had strayed. There is some 
reason to think that all this 
was an allegory of the soul. 

* Most of the G-nostics re- 
garded the God of the Jews or 
the Demiurge as an imperfect 
spirit presiding over an imper- 
fect moral system. Many, how- 
ever, regarded the Jewish reli- 
gion as the work of the principle 
of Evil — the God of matter; 
and the Oainites made evenrone 
who had opposed it the object 
of reverence, while the Ophites 

We have, perhaps, a partial ex- 
planation of tlie reverence many 
of the Gnostics had for the ser- 
pent in the fact that this ani- 
mal, which in Christianity re- 
presents the principle of Evil, 
nad a very different position in 
ancient symbolism. It was the 
general emblem of healing (be- 
cause it changes its akin), and 
as such appears in the statues 
of .Ssculapius and Isis, and it 
was also constantly adopted as 
a representative animal. Thus 
in the Mithraic groups, that 
are so common in later Roman 
sculpture, the serpent and the 
dog represent aH living crea- 
tures. A serpent with a hawk’s 


head was an old Egyptian sym- 
bol of a good genius. 

* Prounice properly signides 
lasciviousness. It seems to have 
been applied to the Sophia con- 
sidered m her fallen condition, 
as imprisoned in matter; but 
there is an extreme obscurity, 
which has, I think, never been 
cleared up, hanging upon the 
subject. Prounice seems to 
have been confounded with 
Berenice, the name which a 
very early Christian tradition 
gave to the woman who had 
been healed of an issue of 
blood. This woman formed one 
of the principal types among 
the Gnostics. According to the 
Valentinians, the twelve years 
of her affliction represented the 
twelve (Eons, while the flowing 
blood was the force of the So- 
phia passing to the inferior 
world. See on this subject, 
Maury, Croyances et Ligendes, 
art. Veronica ; and on the So- 
phia generally. Matter, Hist, 
du Gn4)sticismey tom. i. pp. 275- 
278. M. Franck says {Im Kab- 
bah, p. 43) that some of th( 
Gnostics painted the Holy Ghost 
as a woman ; but this, I sup- 
pose, only refei-s to the Sophia. 
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was simply the human soul, which was originally an 
emanation or child of the Deity, but which had wan- 
dered from its parent-source, had become enamoured 
of and at last imprisoned by matter, and was now 
struggling, by the assistance of the unfallen CEon 
Christ, towards its pristine purity. More commonly, 
however, she was deemed a personification of a Divine 
attribute, an individual (Eon, the sister or (accord- 
ing to others) the mother of Christ, and entitled to 
equal or almost equal reverence. 

In this way, long before Catholic Mariolatry had 
acquired its full proportions, a very large section 
of the Christian world had been accustomed to con- 
centrate much attention upon a female ideal as one 
of the two central figures of devotion. This fact 
alone would in some degree prepare the way for the 
subsequent elevation of the Virgin ; and it should be 
added that Gnosticism exercised a very great and 
special influence over the modes of thought of the 
orthodox. As its most learned historian has forcibly 
contended, it should not be regarded as a Christian 
heresy, but rather as an independent system of 
eclectic philosophy in which Christian ideas occupied 
a prominent place. Nearly all heresies have aroused 
among the orthodox a spirit of repulsion which has 
produced views the extreme opposite of those of the 
heretic. Gnosticism, on the other hand, exercised 
an absorbing and attractive influence of the strongest 
kind. That Neoplatonic philosophy which so deeply 
tinctured early theology passed, for the most part, 
through a Gnostic medium. No sect, too, appears 
to have estimated more highly or employed more 
skilfully aesthetic aids. The sweet songs of Bai'- 
desanes and Harmonius carried their distinctive 
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doctrines into the very heart of Syrian orthodoxy^ 
and cast such a spell over the minds of the people 
that, in spite of all prohibitions, they continued to be 
sung in the Syrian churches till the Catholio poet 
St. Ephrem wedded orthodox verses to the Gnostic 
metres.* The apocryphal gospels, which were for 
the most part of Gnostic origin, long continued to 
famish subjects for painters in orthodox churches.* 
There is even much reason to believe that the con- 
ventional cast of features ascribed to Christ, which 
for so many centuries formed the real object of the 
worship of Christendom, is derived from the Gnostic 
artists.* Besides this, Gnosticism formed the highest 


* Matter, Hist, du OnostU 
ci$me, tom. i. pp. 366-362. 

> Didron, pp. 197, 198. The 
apocryphal goipel, however, 
wnich exercised most influence 
over Art was probably tha.*" of 
Nicodemus, which is apparently 
of orthodox origin, and was 
prdbably written (or at least 
the second part of it) against 
the Apollinarians, Wo owe to 
it the pictures of the Descent 
into Limbo that are so common 
in early Byzantine art. The 
tame subject, derived from the 
same source, was also prominent 
in the medi®val sacred plays 
(Malone, History of the Enqluh 
Stage, p. 19). 

• For a full discussion of 
tliU point, see Raoul Rochette’s 
7^es de XArt, pp. 9-26, and his 
IWeau des Catacombes, p. 26o. 
The opinion that the type of 
Christ is derived from the 
Gnostics (which Raoul Ro- 
ehette says has been embraced 
by most of tho Roman antiqua- 


ries) rests chiefly on the follow- 
ing positions *. — 1. That in the 
earliest stage of Christianity 
all painting and sculpture were 
looked upon with great aversion 
in the Church, and that as late 
as tho time of Constantine por- 
traits of Christ were very rare. 
2. That the Gnostics from the 
beginning cultivated art, and 
that small images of Christ 
were among the most common 
objects of their reverence. 3. 
That the Gnostics were very 
numerous at Rome. 4. That 
Gnosticism exercised a great 
influence upon the Church, and 
especially upon her aesthetic 
developement. It may be added 
that the Christians carefhlly ab- 
stained from deriving from pa- 
ganism the cast of features they 
ascribed to Christ ; and Theo- 
doret relates that a painter hav- 
ing taken Jupiter as a model in 
a portrait of Christ, his hand 
was withered, but was restored 
miraculously by St. Gennadius, 
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representation of a process of transformation or uni- 
fication of religious ideas which occupied a very pro- 
minent place among the organising influences of the 
Church. Christianity had become tho central intel- 
lectual power in the world, but it triumphed not so 
much by superseding rival faiths as by absorbing 
and transforming them. Old systems, old rites, old 
itnages were grafted into the new belief, retaining 
much of their ancient character, but assuming new 
names and a new complexion. Thus in the sym- 
bolism of the Gnostics innumerable conceptions 
culled from the different beliefs of paganism wero 
clustered around the Divine Sophia, and at least 
some of them passed through paintings or traditional 
allegories to the Virgin. The old Egyptian con- 
ception of Night the mother of day and of all things, 
With the diadem of stars, Isis the sister of Osiris or 
the Saviour, Latona the mother of Apollo, Flora the 
bright goddess of returning spring, to whom was 
once dedicated the month of May, which is now dedi- 
cated to the Virgin ; Cybele the mother of the gods, 
whose feast was celebrated on what is now Lady-Day, 
were all more or less connected with the new ideal.* 
But while Gnosticism may be regarded as the pio- 
neer or precursor of Catholic Mariolatry, the direct 

Archbishop of Constantinople, noramus .... Nam et ipsius 
At a later period pagan statues Dominic® facies carnis mnu- 
were frequently turned into merabilium cogitationum diver- 
saints. St, Augustine men- sitate variatur et flngitur, qu® 
tions that In his time there tamen una erat, quaecumque 
was no authentic portrait of erat.' {De T^rinitate, lib. viii. 
Christ, and that the type of c, 4, 6.) The type, however, 
features was still undeter- was soon after formed, 
mined, so that we have abso- * On the relation of this to 
lutely no knowledge of His Gnosticism, see Matter, Hist, 
appearance. ‘ Qua fiierit ille du Gnostkismet tom. i. pp. 88, 
(cLristus) facie nos peuitus ig- 89-98. 
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causes are to be found within the circle of the Church. 
If the first two or three centuries were essentially 
the ages of moral appreciation, the fourth and fifth 
were essentially those of dogmatic definitions, which 
were especially applied to the nature of the divinity 
of Christ, and which naturally and indeed necessarily 
tended to the continued exaltation of one who was 
soon regarded as, very literally, the Bride of God. 
During the hTestorian controversy the discussions on 
the subject assumed an almost physiological cha- 
racter,* and the emphasis vnth which the Church 
condemned the doctrines of Nestorius, who was sup- 
posed to have unduly depreciated the dignity of 
Mary, impelled the orthodox enthusiasm in the oppo- 
site direction. The Council of Ephesus, in a.d. 431, 
defined the manner in which the Virgin should be 
represented by artists ; ^ and the ever-increasing im- 


* The strong desire natural 
to the middle ages to give a 
palpable form to the mystery 
of the Incarnation was shown 
curiously in the notion of a 
conception by the ear. In a 
hymn, ascribed to St. Thomas 
a Becket, occur the lines — 

* Gaude Virgo, mater Christi, 
Qu» per aurem concepisti, 
Gabriele nuntio ; ’ 

and in an old glass window, now, 
I believe, in one of the museums 
of Paris, the Holy Ghost is rep- 
resented hovering over the Vir- 
gin in the form of a dove, while 
a ray of light passes from his 
beak to her ear, along which 
ray an infant Christ is descend- 
ing. — Langlois, Peinture sur 
Ferre, p. H7. In the breviary 
of the ilaronites is the formu- 


lary ‘ Verbum patris per aurem 
benedict® intraWt.* St. Agobard 
says, ‘Descendite ccelis missus 
ab arce Patris, introivit per au- 
rem Virginia in regionem nos- 
tram.’ Similar expressions had 
been employed in the Early 
Church by St. Augustine and 
St, Ephrem. This of course was 
suggested by the title Logos. 
(Maury, Ligendea pieuses, pp. 
179, 180.) 

* St. Augustine notices {Be 
that in his time there 
was no authentic portrait of 
Mary. The Council of Ephesus 
wished her to be painted with 
the Infant Child, and this was 
the general representation in 
the Early Church. Some of 
the Byzantine pictures are said 
to have been influenced by the 
favourite Egyptian represonta- 
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portance of painting and soulptnre as the organs of 
religious realisations brought into clearer and more 
vivid relief the charms of a female ideal, which ac- 
quired an irresistible fascination in the monastic life 
of celibacy and solitary meditation, and in the strange 
mixture of gallantry and devotion that accompanied 
the Crusades. It was in this last period that the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception rose to pro- 
minence.' The lily, as the symbol of purity, was 
soon associated with pictures of the Virgin ; and a 
notion having grown up that women by eating it 
became pregnant without the touch of man, a vase 
wreathed with lilies became the emblem of her 
maternity. 

The world is governed by its ideals, and seldom or 
never has there been one which has exercised a more 
profound and, on the whole, a more salutary in- 
fluence than the mediasval conception of the Virgin. 
For the first time woman was elevated to her rightful 


tions of Isis giving suck to 
Horus. It has been observed 
that in the case of Mary, as in 
the case of Christ, suffering and 
deep melancholy became more 
and more the prevailing expres- 
sion as the dark ages rolled on, 
which was still further increased 
by the black tint the mediaeval 
artists frequently gave her, in 
allusion to the description in 
the Song of Solomon. The first 
notice in writing of the resem- 
blance of Christ to His mother 
is, I believe, in Nicephorus. — 
See Raoul Rochette, Types de 
VArt chrHieny pp. 30-39 ; Pas- 
cal, Institutions dc C Art chre» 
tien. 

* hifiuencesdes Croi- 


sades, pp. 204, 206. However, 
St. Augustine says : — * Excepta 
ituque Sancta Virgine Maria, 
do qua, propter honorem Do- 
mini, nullam prorsus cum de 
peccatis agitur habere volo 
qnaestionem: Unde enim sci- 
mus, quid ei plus gratise colla- 
turn fuerit ad vincendum omni 
ex parte poccatum, quee conci- 
pere ac parere meruit eum quern 
constat nullum habuisse pecca- 
tum.* (De NaturA et Gratid.) 
Gribbon notices that the notion 
acquired consistency among the 
Mahommedans some centuries 
before it was adopted by the 
Christians. St. Bernaid re- 
jected it as a novelty. (Decline 
and Fallt ch. 1. note.) 
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position, and the sanctity of weakness was recognised 
as well as the sanctity of sorrow. No longer the slave 
or toy of man, no longer associated only with ideas 
of degradation and of sensuality, woman rose, in the 
person of the Virgin Mother, into a new sphere, and 
became the object of a reverential homage of which 
antiquity had had no conception. Love was idealised. 
The moral charm and beauty of female excellence were 
fully felt. A new type of character was called into 
being ; a new kind of admiration was fostered. Into 
a harsh and ignorant and benighted age this ideal 
type infused a conception of gentleness and of purity 
unknown to the proudest civilisations of the past. 
In the pages of living tenderness which many a 
monkish writer has left in honour of his celestial 
patron, in the millions who, in many lands and in 
many ages, have sought with no barren desire to 
mould their characters into her image, in those holy 
maidens who, for the love of Mary, have separated 
themselves from all the glories and pleasures of the 
world, to seek in fastings and vigils and humble 
charity to render themselves worthy of her bene- 
diction, in the new sense of honour, in the chival- 
rous respect, in the softening of manners, in the 
refinement of tastes displayed in all the walks of 
society : in those and in many other ways we detect 
its influence. All that was best in Europe clustered 
around it, and it is the origin of many of the purest 
elements of oui* civilisation. 

But the price, and perhaps the necessary price, of 
this was the exaltation of the Yiigin as an omnipre- 
sent deity of infinite power as well as infinite con- 
descension. The legends represented her as per- 
forming every kind of prodigy, saving men from the 
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lowest abysses of wretcbednefts or of vice, and proving 
at all times the most powerful and the most ready 
refuge of the afflicted. The painters depicted her 
invested with the divine aureole, judging man on 
equal terms with her Son, or even retaining her 
ascendency over Him in heaven. In the devotions 
of the people she was addressed in terms identical 
with those employed to the Almighty.* A reverence 
similar in kind but less in degree was soon bestowed 
upon the other saints, who speedily assumed the po- 
sition of the minor deities of paganism, and who, 
though worshipped, like them, as if ubiquitous, like 
them had their special spheres of patronage. 

While Christendom was thus reviving the poly- 
theism which its intellectual condition required, the 
tendency to idolatiy that always accompanies that 
condition was no less forcibly displayed. In theory, 
indeed, images were employed exclusively as aids to 
worship ; but in practice, and with the general assent 
of the highest ecclesiastical authorities, they very soon 
became the objects. When men employ visible repre- 
sentations simply for the purpose of giving an in- 
creased vividness to their sense of the presence of the 


* Even at the present day 
the Paalter of St. Bonaventura 
— an edition of the Psalms 
adapted to the worship of the 
Virgin, chiefly by the substitu- 
tion of the word domina for the 
word dominus — is a popular 
book of devotion at Rome. In 
a famous fresco of Orcagna, at 
Pisa, the Virgin is represented, 
with precisely the same dignity 
as Christ, judging mankind; 
and everyone who is acquainted 
with mediaeval art has met with 


similar examples. An 0I4 bishop 
named Gilbert Massius had his 
own portrait painted between 
the Virgin giving suck to Christ 
and a Crucifixion. Underneath 
were the lines — 

* Hinc lactor ab ubere, 

Hinc pascor a vulnere, 
Positus in medio. 

Quo me vortam nescio, 

In hoc dulci dubio 
Dulcis est collatio.* 

Pascal, Art chritien, tom. i. p, 

260 . 
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person who is addressed, and when the only distinct 
tion they make between different representations 
arises from the degree of fidelity or force with which 
they assist the imagination, these persons are cer- 
tainly not committing idolatry. But when they 
proceed to attach the idea of intrinsic virtue to a 
particular imago, when one image is said to work 
miracles and confer spiritual benefits that separate it 
from every other, when it becomes the object of long 
pilgrimages, and is supposed by its mere presence to 
defend a besieged city or to ward off* pestilence and 
famine, the difference between this conception and 
idolatry is inappreciable. Everything is done to cast 
the devotion of the worshipper upon the image itself, 
to distinguish it from every other, and to attribute 
to it an intrinsic efficacy. 

In this as in the former case the change was 
effected by a general tendency resulting from the 
intellectual condition of society assisted by the con- 
currence of special circumstances. At a very early 
period the persecuted Christians were accustomed to 
collect the relics of the martyrs, which they regarded 
with much affection and not a little reverence, partly 
perhaps from the popular notion that the souls of the 
dead lingered fondly around their tombs, and partly 
fi'om the very natural and praiseworthy feeling which 
attaches us to the remains of the good.* A similar 
reverence was speedily transferred to pictures, which 

* Thua the Council of Illi- Conir, Vigilant.^, To be buried 
beris in its 34th ennon forbade near the tomb of a martyr was 
men to light candles by day in one of the most coveted privi- 
the cemeteries, for fear ‘ of dis- leges. See Le Riant, Tnscrip. 
quieting the souls of the saints.* chritienotes de Gaule, tom. li. 
^e, too, a curious passage of pp. 219-229. 

V'igfilaiitius cited by St. Jerome, 
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as memorials of the dead were closely connected with 
relics ; and the tendency to the miraculous that was 
then 80 powerful having soon associated some of them 
with supernatural occurrences, this was regarded as 
a Divine attestation of their sanctity. Two of these 
representations were especially prominent in the early 
controversies. The first was a portrait which, ac- 
cording to tradition, Christ had sent to Abgarus, king 
of Edessa,^ and which, besides several other miracles, 
had once destroyed all the besieging engines of a 
Persian army that had invested Edessa. Still more 
famous was a statue of Christ, said to have been 
erected in a small town in Phoenicia by the woman 
who had been healed of an issue of blood. A new 
kind of herb had grown up beneath it, increased till 
it touched the hem of the garment of the statue, and 
then acquired the power of healing all disease. This 
statue, it was added, had been broken in pieces by 
Julian, who placed his own image on the pedestal, 
from which it was speedily hurled by a thunderbolt.* 


* With a letter, which was 
accepted without hesitation by 
Eusebius, and which Addison, 
in his w'ork on Christian Evi- 
dences, quoted as genuine. Of 
course it is now generally ad- 
mitted to be apocryphal. This 
portrait was supposed to be mi- 
raculously impressed (like that 
obtained by St. Veronica) on a 
handkerchief. It was for a long 
time at Constantinople, but was 
brought to Rome probably about 
A.D. 1198, and deposited in the 
Church of St. Sylvester in Ca 

S ite, where it now is. See 
larangoni, htoria delta Cap- 
pdla di Sancta Sanctorum di 
Boma (Romm, 1747), pp. 23^- 


239 ; a book which, though 
ostensibly simply a history ot 
the Acheropita, or sacred image 
at the Laleran, contains a fuller 
account of the history of the 
early miraculous pictures of 
Christ than any other I have 
met with. 

* On these representations, 
the miracles they wrought, and 
the great importance they as- 
sumed in the Iconoclastic con- 
troversies, see Maimbourg, Hit- 
toire det Iconoclastes (1686), pp. 
44-47 ; and on other early mi- 
racles attributed to images. 
Spanheim, Hisioria Imaginum 
(1686), pp. 417^420. The Brst 
of these lx>ok8 is Catholic, and 
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In ihe midst of this bias the irruption and, soon 
after, the conversion of the barbarians were effected. 
Vast tribes of savages who had always been idolaters, 
who were perfectly incapable, from their low state 
of civilisatioti, of forming any but anthropomorphic 
conceptions of the Deity, or of concentrating their 
attention steadily on any invisible object, and who for 
the most part were converted, not by individual per- 
suasion, but by the commands of their chiefs, embraced 
Christianity in such multitudes that their habits of 
mind soon became the dominating habits of the 
Church. From this time the tendency to idolatry 
was irresistible. The old images were worshipped 
under new names, and one of the most prominent 
aspects of the Apostolical teaching was in practice 
ignored. 

All this, however, did not pass without protest. 
During the period of the persecution, when the dread 
of idolatry was stiU poweifdl, everything that tended 
in that direction was scrupulously avoided ; and a few 
years before the First Council of Nice, a council held 
at HHberis in Spain, in a canon which has been very 
frequently cited, condemned altogether the introduc- 
tion of pictures into the churches, * lest that which is 
worshipped should be painted upon the walls.’* The 
Gh:«eks, among whom the last faint rays of civilisation 
still flickered, were in this respect somewhat superior 
to the Latins, for they Usually discouraged the vene- 
ration of images, though admitting that of pictures.^ 

the secood the Protestant re- The Catholics maintain that 
ply. See, too, Marangoni, Sancta this was a decree elicited by the 
Sanctorum ; and Arringhi, i?o- persecution, and that its object 
ma Subterraneat tom. ii pp. was to prerent the profanation 
462-460. of Christian images by the 

• * Ne quod colitur et adora- pagans, 
tur in purietibus depingatur.’ ® Probably because there is 
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Early in the eighth century, when image- worship had 
become general, the sect of the Iconoclasts arose, 
whose long struggle against the prevailing evil, 
though stained with great tyranny and great cruelty, 
represents the fierce though unavailing attempts to 
resist the anthropomorphism of the age ; and when 
the Second Council of Nice, which the Catholics now 
regard as oecumenical, censured this heresy and car- 
ried the veneration of images considerably further 
than had before been authorised, its authority was 
denied and its decrees contemptuously stigmatised 
by Charlemagne and the Galilean Church.^ Two or 
three illustrious Frenchmen also made isolated efforts 
in the same direction.^ 

Of these efforts there is one upon which I‘ may 
delay for a moment, because it is at once extremely 
remarkable and extremely little known, and also 
because it brings us in contact with one of the most 
rationalistic intellects of the middle ages. In describ- 
ing the persecution that was endured by the Cabalista 
in the ninth century, I had occasion to observe that 
they found a distinguished defender in the person of 
an archbishop of Lyons, named St. Agobard. The 
very name of this prelate has now sunk into general 
oblivion, 3 or if it is at all remembered, it is only in 

no reason to believe that pic- for terming the sacred images 
tures had ever been employed * dolls ;* but Maimbdurg con- 
as idols by the ancient Greeks tends (Introduction to the HUt. 
or Romans. des Iconool.) that the expres- 

‘ On the discussions con- sion is not to be found in any 
nocted with this Council, see of the works of Hiuckmar. 
Natalis Alexander, Hisioria * There is an edition of his 
Eccl, 8<sculit\\\u works in one volume (Paris, 

* The most celebrated being 1605), and another in two 
Hinckm&r, Archbishop of volumes (Paris, 1616). 1 have 
Rheims. Barouius inveighed quoted from the former, 
violently against this prelate 
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oonnoction with the most discreditable act of his life 
— the part which he took in the deposition of Lewis 
the Mild. Yet I question whether in the whole 
compass of the middle ages— with, perhaps, the single 
exception of Scotus Erigena — it would be possible to 
find another man within the Christian Church who 
applied himself so zealously, so constantly, and so 
ably to dispelling the superstitions that surrounded 
him. To those who have appreciated the character 
of the ninth century, but few words will be required 
to show the intellectual eminence of an ecclesiastic 
who, in that century, devoted one work to displaying 
the folly of those who attributed hail and thunder to 
spiritual agencies, a second to in at least some degree 
attenuating the popular notions concerning epilepsy 
and other strange diseases, a third to exposing the 
absurdities of ordeals, and a fourth to denouncing the 
idolatry of image worship. 

At the beginning of this last work Agobard col- 
lected a long series of passages from the Fathers and 
early Councils on the legitimate use of images. As 
long as they were employed simply as memorials, they 
were unobjectionable. But the popular devotion had 
long since transgressed this limit. Idolatry and 
anthropomorphism had everywhere revived, and de- 
votion being concentrated on visible representations, 
all faith in the invisible was declining. Men, with a 
sacrilegious folly, ventured to apply the epithet holy 
to certain images,* offering to the work of their own 

' * Multo autdm his detoriora solum sacrilogi ex eo quod 
esse quffi humaua et carnalis divinnni cultum operilms nm- 
prttsumptio tingit, etiam stulti nuum suarum exhibent, sed et 
consentiunt. In quo genere insipientes sanctitatem eis qua 
ista quoque inveniuntur quas sine anima sunt imagiuibua 
tanctas appellant imagines, non tribuendo.*— p. 233, 
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hands the honour which should be reserved for the 
Deity, and attributing sanctity to what was destitute 
even of life. Nor was it any justification of this 
practice that the worshippers sometimes disclaimed 
the belief that a divine sanctity resided in the imago 
itself,* and asserted that they reverenced in it only 
the person who was represented ; for if the image 
was not divine, it should not be venerated. This 
excuse was only one of the devices of Satan,* who 
was ever seeking, under the pretext of honour to the 
saints, to draw men back to the idols they had left. 
No image could be entitled to the reverence of those 
who, as the temples of the Holy Ghost, were supe- 
rior to every image, who were themselves the true 
images of the Deity. A picture is helpless and in- 
animate. It can confer no benefit and inflict no evil. 
Its only value is as a representation of that which is 
least in man — of his body, and not his mind. Its 
only use is as a memorial to keep alive the affection 
for the dead ; if it is regarded as anything more, it 
becomes an idol, and as such should be destroyed. 
Very rightly then did Hezekiah grind to powder the 
brazen serpent in spite of its sacred associations, 
because it had become an object of worship. Very 
rightly too did the Council of Illiberis and the 
Christians of Alexandria * forbid the introduction of 

* ‘ Dicit forsitan aliquis non inimicus, ut, sub praetextu 

86 putare imagini quam adorat honoris sanctorum, rursus idola 
aliquid inesse Divinum, sod tan- introducat, mrsus ^ter diversat 
tummodo pro honore ejus cujus effigies adoretur.’ — p. 252. 
effigies est, tali earn venerationo • Speaking of the conduct of 
donare. Cui facile respondetur, some Alexandrian Christians, 
^is si imago quam adorat who only admitted the sign of 
Bens non est nequaquam rene- the cross into their churches, he 
randa est.’ — ^p. 237. says : — ‘ 0 quam sincere re- 

* *Agit hoc niminim versu- ligio! crucis vexillom ubique 
tus et caliidus humani generis pingebatur non aliqua vuUus 
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r©pi*esentation8 into the churches, for they foi*esaTv 
that such representations would at last become the 
objects of worship, and that a change of faith would 
only be a change of idols ; nor could the saints them- 
selves be more duly honoured than by destroying 
ignominiously their portraits when those portraits 
had become the objects of superstitious reverence.' 

It will, I think, be admitted that these sentiments 
are exceedingly remarkable when we consider the age 
in which they were expressed, and the position of the 
person who expressed them. No Protestant fresh 
from the shrines of Loretto or Saragossa ever de- 
nounced the idolatry practised under the shadow of 
Catholicism with a keener or more incisive eloquence 
than did this mediaaval saint. But although it is ex- 
tremely interesting to detect the isolated efforts of 
illustrious individuals to rise above the general con- 
ditions of their age, such efforts have usually but 
little result. Idolatry was so intimately connected 
with the modes of thought of the middle ages, it was 


humaai similitudo. (Deo scili- 
cet hsec mirabiliter etiam ipsis 
forsitan nescientihua dispo- 
nente) si enim sanctorum 
imagines hi qui deemonum^ cul- 
fum reliquerant venerari jube- 
rentur, puto quod videretur eis 
non idola reliqnisse quam 
aimulachra mutasse/ — p. 237. 

* * Quia ai serpentem seneum 
quern Deus fieri prsecepit, quo- 
niam errans populus tanquam 
idolum colere coepit, Ezechias 
religiosuB rex, cum magna pie- 
tatis laude eontriyit : multo re- 
ligioeius sanctorum imagines 
(ipsis qnoquesanctis faventibus, 
qui ob Bui honorem cum divinse 
religionis contemptu eas adorari 


more idolorum indignantissime 
ferunt) omni genere conterendae 
et usque ad pulverem sunt era- 
dendae ; praesertim cum non 
illas fieri Deus juSserit, sed 
humanus sensus excogitaverit.’ 
— p. 243. ‘ Nec iterym ad sua 
latibula fraudulenta recmrat 
astutia, ut dicat se non imagines 
sanctorum adorare sed sanctos ; 
clamat enim Deus, ‘‘Oloriam 
meam alteri non dabo, nec lau- 
dem meam sculptilibus.” * — pp. 
254, 255. See too the noble 
concluding passage on the 
exclusive worship' of Christ, 
breathing a spirit of the purest 
Protestantism. 
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BO congruous with the prevailing conception of the 
government of the universe, and with the materialis- 
ing habits that were displayed upon all subjects, that 
no process of direct reasoning could Overthrow it, and 
it was only by a fundamental cban^ in the intel- 
lectual condition of society that it was at last sub- 
verted. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that there is 
one example of a great religion, reigning for the most 
part over men who had not yet emerged from the 
twilight of an early civilisation, which has never- 
theless succeeded in restraining its votaries from 
idolatry. This phenomenon, which is the preemi- 
nent glory of Mahometanism, and the most remarks 
able evidence of the genius of its founder, appears so 
much at variance with the general laws of historic 
developement, that it may be well to 6xamine for a 
moment its causes. In the first place, then, it must 
be observed that the enthusiasm by which Mahome- 
tanism conquered the world, was mainly a military 
enthusiasm. Men were drawn to it at once, and 
without conditions, by the splendour of the achieve- 
ments of its disciples, and it declared an absolute war 
against all the religions it encountered. Its history 
therefore exhibits nothing of the process of gradual 
absorption, persuasion, compromise, and assimilation, 
that was exhibited in the dealings of Christianity 
with the barbarians. In the next place, one of the 
great characteristics of the Koran is the extreme care 
and skill with which it labours to assist men in 
realising the unseen. Descriptions the most minutely 
detailed, and at the same time the most vivid, are 
mingled with powerful appeals to those sensual pas- 
rions by which the imagination in aU countries, but 
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especially in those in which Mahometanism has taken 
root, is most forcibly influenced. In no other re- 
ligion that prohibits idols is the strain upon the 
imagination so slight.* 

In the last place, the prohibition of idols was ex- 
tended to every representation of men and animals, no 
matter how completely unconnected they might be 
with religion,^ Mahomet perceived very clearly that 
in order to prevent his disciples from worshipping 
images, it was absolutely necessary to prevent them 
from making any ; and he did this by commands 
which were at once so stringent and so precise, that 
it was scarcely possible to evade them. In this way 
he preserved his religion from idolatry ; but he made 
it the deadly enemy of art. How much art has lost 
by the antagonism it is impossible to say. Certainly 
the wonderful proficiency attained by the Spanish 


' It is quite true, as Sale 
eontends, that Mahomet did not 
introduce polygamy, and there- 
fore that the fact of his permit- 
ting it could not have been one 
of the motives urging Asiatics 
to embrace the new religion; 
but it is also true that Maho- 
met and his disciples, more 
skilfully than any other re- 
ligionists, blended sensual pas- 
sions with religion, associated 
them with future rewards, and 
converted them into stimulants 
of devotion. 

* Some of the early Chris- 
tians appear to have wished to 
adopt this course, which would 
have been the only effectual 
means of repressing idolatry. 
In an apocryphal work, called 
The Voyages of St. John, which 
was circulated in the Church, 


there was a legend that St. 
John once found his own por- 
trait in the house of a Chris- 
tian, that he thought at first it 
was an idol, and, even when 
told its true character, severely 
blamed the painter. ^Beau- 
sobre, Hist, du Ma^iicMisme.) 
A passage in the invective of 
Tertuliian against Hermogones 
has been quoted as to the same 
effect : ‘ Bingit illicite, nubit 
assidue, legem Dei in libidinem 
defen (lit, in artem contemnit, 
bis falsarius et cauterio et 
Stylo.’ Clemens Alexandrinus 
was of opinion that ladies 
broke the second command- 
ment by using looking-glasses, 
as they thereby made images 
of themselves. — Barbeyrac, Mo- 
ra^ duVkree, c, v. § 18. 
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Moors in architecture, which was the only form al 
art that was open to them, and, above all, the omf^ 
mentation of the Alhambra, and the Alcazar or 
Seville, in which, while the representations of animal 
life are carefiilly excluded, plants and flowers and 
texts from the Koran and geometrical figures are 
woven together in a tracery of the most exquisite 
beauty,^ seem to imply the possession of easthetio 
powers that have seldom been surpassed. 

Mahometanism sacrificed art, but it cannot be said 
that Christianity during the middle ages was alto- 
gether favourable to it. The very period when repre- 
sentations of Christ, or the saints, were regarded as 
most sacred, was precisely that in which there was 
no art in the highest sense of the word, or at least 
none applied to the direct objects of worship. The 
middle ages occasionally, indeed, produced churches 
of great beauty ; mosaic work for their adornment 
was cultivated with considerable zeal ; and in the fifth 
century, and again, after the establishment in the 
eleventh century of a school of Greek artists at Monte 
Cassino, with considerable success ;• similar skill was 


* See on this subject a strik- 
ing passage from Owen Jones, 
quoted in Ford’s Spain, vol. i. 
p. 304. It is remarkable that, 
while the ornamentation de- 
rived from the vegetable world 
in the Alhambra is unrivalled 
in beauty, the lions which sup- 
port one of the fountains, and 
which form, I believe, the 
solitarv instance of a deviation 
from the command of the Pro- 
phet, might rank with the worst 
productions of the time of 
Nicolas of Pisa. 

* According to tradition, the 


earliest specimen of Christian 
mosaic work is a portrait of 
Christ, preserved in the Church 
of St. Praxede of Rome, which 
St. Petf^r Id said to have worn 
round his neck, and to have 
given at Rome to Pudens, his 
host, the father of St. Praxede. 
The finest specimens of the 
mosaics of the fifth and sixth 
centuries are at Ravenna, es- 
pecially in the church of St, 
A^itale, which was built by the 
Greeks, who were the great 
masters of this arc. Ciampini, 
who is the chief authority on 
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abown in gold chnrcli ornaments,' and in the illumi- 
nation of manuscripts ; ^ but the habitual veneration 
of images, pictures, and talismans was far from giv- 
ing a general impulse to art. And this fact, which 
may at first sight appear perplexing, was in truth per- 
fectly natural. For the aesthetic sentiment and a 
devotional feeling are so entirely different, that it is 
impossible for both to be at the same moment pre- 


t^s subject, thinks {^Vetera 
pars i. (Romae, 
1690, p. 84) that the art was 
wholly forgotten in Rome for 
the three hundred years pre- 
ceding the establishment of 
the Monte Cassino school in 
1066; but Marangoni assigns 
a few wretched mosaics to that 
period {JtU Sanct. pp. 180- 
182). A descriptive catalogue 
of those at Rome has lately 
been published by Barbet de 
Jouy, and a singularly inter- 
esting examination of their 
history by M. Vitet {fitude$ 
8W rHutoir$ de VAri, tom. i.). 
For a general view of the de- 
cline of art, see the great his- 
tory of D’Agincourt. 

* The art of delicate carving 
on gold and silver was chiefiy 
preserved in the middle ages 
by the reverence for relics, for 
which the most beautiful works 
were designed. Rouen was 
long famed for its manufacture 
of church ornaments, but these 
wore plundered, and for the 
most part , destroyed, by the 
Protestants, when they cap- 
tured the city in 1562. The 
luxurious habits of the Italian 
BtApdB were favourable to the 
goldsmiths, and those of Venice 
were very celebratwl. A large 


proportion of them are said to 
have been J ews. Francia, Ver- 
rocchio, Perugino, ponatello, 
Brunelleschi, and Ghiberti w^re 
all originally goldsmiths. M. 
Bidron has published a manual 
of this art. The goldsmiths 
of Limoges had the honour of 
producing a saint, St. Eloi, who 
became the patron of the art. 
Carved ivory diptychs were 
also very common through the 
middle ages, and especially 
after the eighth century. 

* Much curious information 
on the history of illumination 
and miniature painting is given 
in Cibrario, EcoTwmia Politica 
del Medio Evo, vol. ii. pp. 
337-346. Peignot says that 
from the fifth to the tenth 
century the miniatures in 
manuscripts exhibited an ex- 
tremely nigh perfection, both 
in drawing and in colouring, 
and that from the tenth to the 
fourteenth tlie drawing dete- 
riorated, but revived with the 
revival of painting (Essai sur 
VHistoire du Farchemin, p. 76). 
Glass painting and miniature 
painting were both common 
long before Cimabue, and pro- 
bably exercised a great influ- 
ence over the early artists. 
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dominating over the mind, and very unusual for both 
to be concentrated upon the same object. The sen- 
sation produced by a picture gallery is not that of 
religious reverence, and the favourite idols have in 
no religion been those which approve themselves 
most fully to the taste.' They have rather been 
pictures that are venerable from their extreme an-- 
tiquity, or from the legends attached to them, or else 
representations of the most coarsely realistic cha- 
racter. Painted wooden statues the size of life have 
usually been the favourite idols, but these are so 
opposed to the genius of- true art, that— with the ex- 
ception of Spain, where religious feeling has do- 
minated over every other consideration, and where 
three sculptors of very great ability, named Juni, 
Hernandez, and Montanes, have devoted themselves 
to their formation — they have scarcely ever exhibited 
any high artistic merit, and never the very highest. 
The mere fact, therefore, of pictures or images being 
destined for worship, is likely to be rather prejudicial 
than otherwise to art. Besides this, in an idolatrous 
period the popular reverence speedily attaches to a 
particular tyjie of countenance, and even to particular 
gestures or dresses ; and all innovation, and therefore 
all improvement, is resisted. 

These reasons apply to the art of the middle ages 

' See on this subject, and As Marangoni says: 'Anzi 
generally on the influence of ella h cosa degna di Qssorva- 
mediaeval inodes of thought zione che Altissimo per ordi- 
upon art, Raoul Rochatte, nario opera piolto ,piA prodigi 
Cours d^Archeplogie^ , one of the nelle Iinmagini sagre nelle 
very best boojits ever written ouali, non spicca I’ec^cellenza 
on art. (It has been translated deU’ arte o alcuna cosa supe- 
by Ab:. Westropp.) The hist riore aU’ uia[iana.*"--r/«iic>mde^ 
of miracles strikingly con- Ca 2 >p€lla di S(mcia $i^nctor^m. 
Arms the position in the L«^. p. 77. 

x2 
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in common with that of all other periods of virtual 
or avowed idolatry. There was, however, another 
consideration, acting in the same direction, which 
was peculiar to Christianity. I mean the low esti- 
mate of physical beauty that characterised the mo- 
nastic type of religion. Among the Greeks, beauty 
of every order ‘ was the highest object of worship. 
In art especially no subject was tolerated in which 
deformity of any kind was manifested. Even suffer- 
ing was habitually idealised. The traces of mental 
anguish upon the countenance were exhibited with 
exquisite skill, but they were never permitted so to 
contort the features as to disturb the prevailing 
beauty of the whole.* The glory of the human body 


* Even animal beauty. It 
is one of the most subtle, aud, 
at the same time, most pro- 
foundly just, criticisms of 
Winckelraann, that it was the 
custom of the Greeks to en- 
hance the perfection of their 
ideal faces % transfusing into 
them some of the higher forms 
of animal beauty. This was 
especially the case with Jupiter, 
the upper part of whose coun- 
tonance is manifestly taken 
from that of a lion, while the 
hair is almost always so ar- 
ranged as to increase the re- 
seniolance. There are many 
busts of Jupiter, which, if all 
but the forehead and hair were 
covered, would be unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced to be images 
of lions. Something of the 
bull appears in like manner in 
Hercules ; while in Pan (though 
not to much with a view tt) 
beauty as to harmony) ths 


human features always ap- 
proach as near as human 
features can to the charac- 
teristics of the brute. As M. 
Ibioul Rochette has well ob- 
served, this is one of the great 
distinctive marks of Greek 
sculpture. The Egyptians often 
joined the head of an animal 
to the body of a man without 
making any effort to soften the 
incongruity ; but beauty being 
the main object of the Greeks, 
in all their composite statues — 
Pan, Centaurs, hermaphrodites 
— the two natures that are 
conjoined are fused and blended 
into one harmonious whole. 

* See the Laocoon of lies- 
sing. It is to this that Lessing 
ascribes the famous device of 
Timanthes in his sacrifice of 
Iphigenia “drawing the veil 
over the face of Agamemnon 
- which Pliny so poetically 
explains. 
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was the central conception of art, and nakedness was 
associated rather with dignity than with shame. 
Qt)d, it was emphatically said, was naked.* To re- 
present an emperor naked, was deemed the highest 
form of flattery, because it was to represent his 
apotheosis. The athletic games which occupied so 
large a place in ancient life, contributed greatly to 
foster the admiration of physical strength, and to 
famish the most admirable models to the sculptors.^ 

It is easy to perceive how favourable such a state 
of feeling must have been to the developement of 
art, and no less easy to see how contrary it was to the 
spirit of a religion which for many centuries made 
the suppression of all bodily passions the central 
notion of sanctity. In this respect philosophers, 
heretics, and saints were unanimous. Plotinus, one 
of the most eminent of the Neo-Platonic philosophers, 
was so ashamed of the possession of a body, that he 
refused to have his portrait taken on the ground that 
it would be to perpetuate his degradation. Gnosti- 
cism and Manicljeism, which in their various modifica- 
tions obtained a deeper and more permanent hold in 
the Church than any other heretical systems, main- 
tained as their cardinal tenet the essential evil of 
matter ; and some of the Cathari, who were among 
the latest Gnostics, are said to have even starved 
themselves to death in their efforts to subdue the 
propensities of the body.* Of the orthodox saints, 
some made it their especial boost that for many years 
they had never seen their own bodies, others mutilated 

* * Deus nudus eat.* — Seneca, also Fortoul, &ittdcs dPArchto^ 

Bp. acxxi. lopie. 

* Raoul Rochette, Cmrs • Matter, Hist» du Onottir- 
a Are\koloqie, pp.269. 270. See cww, tom. iii. p. 264. 
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tbemsolves in order more completely to i*estrain their 
p^vs^ions, others laboui'ed with ,the same object by 
scomrg^ngs and fastiegs, and horrible penances. All 
regarded the body as an unmingled evil, its passions 
and it^ beauty as .the most deadly of temptations. 
Art, w^ile governed by such sentiments, could not 
possibly arrive at pei’fcction,V and the passion for 
representations pf the Crucifixion, or the deaths of 
the martyrs, or the sufferings of the lost, impelled it 
still further from the beautiful. 


It appears, then, that, in addition to the generally 
low intellectual condition of the middle ages, the 
special form of religious feeling that was then domi- 
nants, exercised an exceedingly unfavourable influence 
upon ai't. This fact becomes very important when we 
examine the course that was taken by the European 
mind after the revival of learning. 

Idolatry, as I have said, is the natural form of 
worship . in an early stage of civilisation ; and a gra- 
dual emancipation from material ponceptions one of 
the most invariable results of intellectual progress. 
It appears therefore natural, that when nations have 
attained a certain point, they should discard their 
images ; and this is what has usually occurred. 


* The period iu 'which the 
ascetic ideal of ugliness was 
most supreme in art was be- 
tween the sixth and twelfth 
centuries. Many of the Roman 
mosaics during that period ex- 
hibit a hideoasness which the 
inexp^rtness oi the artists ^as 
quite insufficient to account for, 
and which was evidently imi- 
tated from the emaciation of 
extreme asceticism. — See Vitet, 
Studes sur VHistoirc do VArt, 
tom, i. pp. 268-279. Concern- 


ing the art of the middle ages, 
besides the works that have 
come down to us, we hare a 
good deal of evidence in a book 
by a bishop of the thirteenth 
century, named Durandus, 
called Rationale JHvinohim 
Officiomm. A great deal of 
curious learning on mediaeval 
art is collected by the Abb^ 
Pascal in his Institutions de 
VArt chrctim j but, above all, 
in the locmograjphie chrHknnt 
of Didron. 
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Twice, however, in the history of the hui?ian mind, a 
different course hg-s been .'adopted. Twice the weak- 
ening of the anthropomorphic conceptions has been 
accompanied by an extraordinary progress in; the 
images that were their representatives, and the festhe- 
tic feeling having dominated over the religious feel- 
ing, superstition has faded into art. 

The first of these movements occurred in ancient 
Greece. The information we possess concerning the 
aesthetic history of that nation is so .ample, that we 
oan trace very clearly the successive phases of its de- 
velopement.' Putting aside those changes that are 
interesting only in an artistic point of view, and 
confining ourselves to those which refiect the changes 
of religious realisation, Greek idolatry may be divided 
into four distinct stages. The first was a period of 
fetishism, in which shapeless stones, which were 
possibly aerolites, and were, at all events, said to 
have fallen from heaven, were worshipped. In the 
second, painted wooden idols dressed in real clothes 
became common.* After this, a higher art which 
was popularly ascribed to Daedalus arose, but, like 
the Egyptian and later Byzantine art, it was at first 
strictly religious, and characterised by an intense 
aversion to innovation. Then came the period m 

* See an extremely clever the custom of paipting those in 

sketch of the movement in marble and bronze. Heyne, 
Kaoul Rochette, Cours d^ArcM- who has devoted a very learned 
ologie ; and Winckelmann, Hist, essay to Greek sculpture, thinks 
of Art, the statues of Daedalus were in 

* According to' Winckel- yf(KA{Opm<^aAc(jdemka^\om. 

mann, wooden statues with v. p. 339); but this appears 
marble heads, called very doubtful. jPausauiaa says 

continued as late as the time of he saw a statue ascribed t» 
Phidias. From the , painted Dsedalus which was of stone, 
wooden statues was derived 
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which increasing intellectual culture, and the preva- 
lence of philosophical speculations, began to tell upon 
the nation, in which the religious reverence was 
displaced, and concentrated rather on the philosophi- 
cal conception of the Deity than upon the idols in the 
temples, and in which the keen sense of beauty, 
evoked by a matured civilisation, gave a new tone 
and aspect to all parts of religion.^ The images were 
not then broken, but they were gradually regarded 
simply as the embodiments of the beautiful. They 
began to exhibit little or no religious feeling, no spirit 
of reverence or self-abasement, but a sense of har- 
mony and gracefulness, a conception of ideal per- 
fection which has perhaps never been equalled in 
other lands. The statue that had once been the 
object of earnest prayer was viewed with the glance 
of the artist or the critic. The temple was still fuh 
of gods, and those gods had never been so beautiful 
and so grand ; but they were beautiful only through 
the skill of the artist, and the devotion that once 
hallowed them had passed away. All was allegory, 
poetry, and imagination. Sensual beauty was typi- 
fied by naked Venus. Unconscious loveliness, and 
untried or natural chastity, by Diana. Minerva, 
with her downcast eyes and somewhat stem features, 
represented female modesty and self-control. Ceres, 
with her flowing robes and her golden sheaf, was the 
type of the genial summer ; or, occasionally with di- 
shevelled hair, and a countenance still troubled with 
the thought of Proserpine, was the emblem of mater- 
nal love. Each cast of beauty — after a brief period of 
unmingled grandeur, even each form of sensual frailty 

* According to Pliny (Hist. Myron first departed from the 
Nat, zxxiv 19), the sculptor ancient types. 
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—was transported into ilie unseen world. Bacchus 
nurtured hj a girl, and with the soft delicate limbs 
of a woman, was the type of a disgraceful effeminacy. 
Apollo the god of music, and Adonis the lover of 
Diana, represented that male beauty softened into 
something of female loveliness by the sense of music 
or the first chaste love of youth, which the Christian 
painters long afterwards represented in St. Sebastian 
or St. John. Hercules was the chosen type of tlie 
dignity of labour. Sometimes h e appears in the mid st 
of his toils for man, with every nerve strained, and all 
the signs of intense exertion upon his countenance. 
Sometimes he appears as a demigod in the Assembly 
of Olympus, and then his muscles are rounded and 
subdued, and his colossal frame softened and har- 
monised as the emblem at once of strength and of 
repose. In very few instances do we find any con- 
ceptions that can bo regarded as purely religious, 
and even those are of a somewhat Epicurean charac- 
ter. Thus Jupiter, Pluto, and Minos are represented 
with the same cast of countenance, and the difference 
is chiefly in their expression. The countenance of 
Pluto is shadowed by the passions of a demon, the 
brow of Minos is bent with the inexorable sternness 
of a judge. Jupiter alone presents an aspect of un- 
clouded calm : no care can darken, and no passion 
ruflle, the serenity of the king of heaven.* 

It was in this manner that the Greek mythology 
passed gradually into the realm of poetry, and that 
the transition was effected or facilitated by the visible 
representations that were in the first instance the 
objects of worship. A somewhat similar change was 
effected in Christian art at the period of the revival 
* See Winckelmann and Ottfried Muller. 
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of learning/ 4nd as an almost immediate result of the 
substitntioil of Italian for Byzantine art. 

There are few more striking contrasts than are 
comprised in the history of the influence of Grecian 
intellect upon art. In the early period of her history 
Greece had arrived at the highest point of sssthetic 
perfection to which the human intellect has yet at- 
tained. She bequeathed to us those forms of almost 
passionate beauty which have been the wonder and 
the delight of all succeeding ages, and which the 
sculptors of every land have recognised as the ideal 
of their efforts. At last, however, the fountain of 
genius became dry. Not only creative power, but 
even the very perception and love of the beautiful, 
seem to have died out, and for many centuries the 
Greek Church, the Greek empire, and the Greek 
artists proved the most formidable obstacles to sosthe- 
tic developement.* It was from this quarter that the 
Iconoclasts issued forth to wage their fierce warfare 
against Christian sculpture. It was in the Greek 
Church that was most fostered the tradition of the 
deformity of Christ, which was as fatal to religious 
art as it was oftbnsive to religious feeling.* It was 


* This influence is well 
noticed by M. Rio, in a book 
called The Poetry of the Chris- 
tian Art, An exception, how- 
ever, should bo made in favour 
of Greek architects, to whom 
Italy owed its first great eccle- 
siastical structure, the church 
of St. Vitale at Ravenna' 
(which Charlemagne copied at 
Aix-la-Chapelle), and at a later 
period St. Mark’s at Venice, and 
sevferal other beautiful edifices. 
The exile of the Greek artists 
during the Iconoclast persecu- 


tion, and the commercial rela- 
tions of Venice, Pisa, and 
Genoa, account for the constant 
action of Greece on Italy 
through the middle ages. I 
have abendy noticed tlie skill 
of , the Byzantine artists i^n 
mo.saic work. 

of which Justin Martyr, 
Tertu Ilian, and Cyril of Alex- 
andria, were the principal ad- 
vocates. The last declared that 
Christ had been * the ugliest of 
the eons of n;en.’ This theory 
furnished Celsus with one of 
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in Greco© too that arose that essentially 'vicious, eon- 
ventional, and unpre^ressive stylo of paintiiig which 
was universal in Europe for many centuries, virhich 
trammelled even the powerful genius of Oimabue, 
and which it was reserved for Giotto and Massaoio 


his arguments against Chris- 
tianity. The opposite view 
was taken by Jerome, Am- 
brose, Chrysostom, and John 
Damascene. With a view of 
supporting the It^tter opinion, 
there was forged ,a singularly 
beautiful letter, alleged to have 
been written to the Roman 
Senate by Lentul^s, who was 
proconsul in Judaea before 
Herod, and in which the fol- 
lowing passage ocenrs: ‘lAit 
this time there appeared a 
than, who is still living— a 
man endowed with woitderful 
power — his name is Jesus 
Christ. Men say that He is a 
mighty prophet; but his dis- 
ciples call Him ^the Son of God. 
He calls the dead to life, and 
frees the sick from every form 
of disease. He is tall of 
stature, and his aspect is sweet 
and full of power, so that they 
who 16ok upon ilim may at 
once love and fear Him. The 
hair of his head is of tlie 
colour of wine; as far as the 
ears it is straight and without 
glitter, from the eai;s to the 
shoulders it is curled and 
glossy, and from the shoulders 
it descends over the back, di- 
vided into two parts after the 
manner of the Nazarenes. His 
brow is pure and even; his 
countenance without a spot, 
but adorned with a gentle 
glow ; his expression bland and 


open ; hi^ hOse ahd mouth are 
of perfect beauty p his beard is 
copious, forked, and, of 
colour of his hair; his eyes 
are blue and very bright. In 
reproving and threatai^iiig, He 
is terrible; in teachjng 
exhorting, gentle and loving. 
The grace and majesty 6f hia 
appearance are p;^arve^loiiSv { No 
one had ever seen Him laugh, 
but rather weeping. His car- 
riage is erect; bis hands well 
formed and straight; his arms 
of passing beauty. Weighty 
and grave in speech, He is 
sparing of words. He is the 
most beautiful of the sons of 
men.* Nearly all ttrcbseolo- 
gists, ha-va inferred fronv the 
representations of the fourth 
century that this description 
was then in existence. Dean 
Milman, however, argues from 
the silence of St. John Dama- 
scene, and of the disputants at 
the Second Council of .Nice, 
that it is of a miioh later date. 
See on this whole subject, 
Emeric David, ifilsi, da la Pa^- 
ture, pp. 24-26 ; and Didron 
Iconogra]^hte ch'etienne^ pp. 
251-276. I may add, that as 
late e,a 1649 a curious book 
{De, FormA Christi) was pub- 
lished on this subject at Paris 
by a Jesuit, named Vavassor, 
which represents the contro- 
versy as still continuing. 
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to overthrow. This was the uniform tendency of 
modem Greece. It was the extreme opposite of that 
which had once been dominant, and it is a most 
remarkable fact that it was at last corrected mainly 
by the masterpieces of Greek antiquity. It is now 
very generally admitted that the proximate cause of 
that ever-increasing course of progress which was 
pursued by Italian art from Cimabue to Raphael, is 
chiefly to be found in the renewed study of ancient 
sculpture begun by Nicolas of Pisa towards the close 
of the twelfth century, and afterwards sustained by 
the discoveries at Rome. 

The Church of Rome, with the sagacity that has 
usually characterised her, adopted and fostered the 
first efforts of revived art, and for a time she made it 
essentially Christian. It is impossible to look upon 
the pictures of Giotto and his early successors without 
perceiving that a religious feeling pervades and sanc- 
tifies them. They exhibit, indeed, a keen sense of 
beauty ; but this is always subservient to the religious 
idea ; it is always subdued and chastened and ideal- 
ised. Nor does this arise simply from the character 
of the artists. Christian art had, indeed, in the angelic 
friar of Fiesole, one saint who may be compared with 
any in the hagiology. That gentle monk, who was 
never known to utter a word of anger or of bitterness, 
who refused without a pang the rich mitre of Florence, 
who had been seen with tears streaming from his eyes 
as be painted his crucified Lord, and who never began 
a picture without consecrating it by a prayer,* forms 
one of the most attractive pictures in the whole range 

* The same thing is related painterJuannes.— Ford’s-^i'w, 
of the Spanish sculptor Ber- vol. ii. p. 271. 
nandez, and of the Spanish 
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of ecclesiastical biography. The limpid purity of hia 
character was reflected in his works, and he trans- 
mitted to his disciple Gozzoli something of his spirit, 
with (I venture to think) the full measure of his 
genius. 

But in this, as on all other occasions, even the 
higher forms of genius were ultimately regulated by 
the law of supply and demand. There was a certain 
religious conception abroad in the world. That con- 
ception required a visible representation, and the 
painter appeared to supply the want. The revival of 
learning had broken upon Europe. The study of the 
classics had given an impulse to every department of 
intellect, but it had not yet so altered the condition 
of society as to shake the old belief. The profound 
ignorance that reigned until the twelfth century bad 
been indeed dispelled. The grossness of taste, and 
the incapacity for appreciating true beauty, which 
accompanied that ignorance, had been corrected ; but 
the developement of the imagination preceded, as it 
always does precede, the developement of the reason. 
Men were entranced with the chaste beauty of Greek 
literature before they were imbued with the spirit 
of abstraction, of free criticism, and of elevated philo- 
sophy, which it breathes. They learned to admire a 
pure style or a graceful picture before they learned 
to appreciate a refined creed or an untrammelled philo- 
sophy. All through Europe, the first effect of the 
revival of learning was to produce a general efflores- 
cence of the beautiful. A general discontent with 
the existing forms of belief was not produced tiU 
much later. A material, sensuous, and anthropo- 
morphic faith was still adapted to the intellectual 
condition of the age, and therefore painting was still 
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fche special organ of religious oniofcious. All 
painters of that period were strictly religious, that 
is to say, they invariably subordinated considerations 
of art to considerations of religion. Tho form of 
beauty they depicted was always religious beauty, 
and they never hesitated to disfigure their works 
with loathsome or painful images if they could in 
that manner add to their religious effect. 

To these general considerations we should add the 
important influence of Dante, who may b® regarded 
as the most faithful representative of that brief 
moment in which the renewed study of the pagan 
writings served only to ennoble and refine, and not 
yet to weaken, the conceptions of theology. No 
other European poet realised so fully the sacred cha- 
racter antiquity attributed to the bard. In the 
great poems of Greece alid Eome, humaa figures 
occupied the foreground, and even when supernatural 
machinery was introduced, it served only to enhance 
the power or evoke the moi’al grandeur of mortals. 
[Milton, indeed, soared far beyond the range of earth ; 
but when he wrote, religious conceptions no longer 
took the form of palpable and material imagery, and 
even the grandest representations of spiritual beings 
under human aspects appeared incongmons and 
unreal. But the poem of Dante was the last apoca- 
lypse. It exercised a supreme ascendency over the 
imagination at a time when religious imagery was 
not bC much the adjunct as the essence of belief, when 
the natural impulse of every man was to convert in- 
tellectual conceptions into palpable forms, and when 
painting was in the strictest sense the normal expres- 
sion of faith. Scarcely any other single influence 
contributed so much, by purifying and feeding the 
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imoiginatioii, to giro Christian art a grandeur and a 
religious perfection, and at the same time a sombre 
and appalling aspect. ‘ Dipped in the gloom of earth, 
quake and eclipse,* the pencil of the great poet loved 
to acctimulate images of terror and of suffering, 
which speedily passed into the works of the artists, 
enthralled arid fascinated the imaginations of the 
people, and completed a transformation that had 
long been in progress. At first, after the period of 
the Catacombs, the painters expatiated for the most 
part upon scenes drawn from the Book of Revelation, 
but usually selected in such a manner as to inspire 
any sentiment rather than terror. The lamb, which, 
ha/ring been for some centuries the favourite symbol 
of Christ, was at last condemned by a council in 
692^-* the mystic roll with its seven seals, the New 
Jerusalem with its jewelled battlements, or Bethlehem 
tuansfigured in ifcs image, constantly recurred. But 
many circumstances, of which the panic produced 
by the belief that the world must end with the 
t/enth century, and the increased influence of as- 
ceticisih arising from the permission accorded to 
the monks of establishing their communities in 


Th^ object of this council 
(which was held at Constanti- 
nople, and is known under the 
title * In Trullo’) was to repress 
the love of allegory that was 
general; and a very learned 
historian of art thinks that it 
first produced pictures of the 
Cruciifixion. (Emeric David, 
Hiit, de la Peintiire^ pp. 69-61.) 
It-tt decree was afterwards either 
withdrawn or neglected, for 
lambs soon reappeared, though 
they never regained their for- 


mer ascendency , in art : but 
after Constantine they for 
nearly three centuries had su- 
perseded every other s}Tnbol. 
(Rio, Art chrHien, Intro, p. 49.) 
Ciampini says that the council 
which condemned them Was a 
pseudo-council — not sanctibned 
by the Pope. {Vetera Monii- 
menta; pars i. p. 28. See, too, 
Marangoni, Istoria delta Caj^ 
pella di Sancta Sanctorum, tf, 
169.) 

' 1 
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the cities,' were probably the chief, contributed vo 
effect a profound change. The churches, in their 
ornaments, in thoir general aspect, and even in their 
forms,* became the images of death, and painting 
was tending rapidly in the same direction, when the 
Inferno of Dante opened a new abyss of terrors to the 
imaginations of the artists, and became the representa- 
tive, and in a measure the source, of an art that was 
at once singularly beautiful, purely religious, and 
deeply imbued with terrorism and with asceticism. 

These were the characteristics of the first period 
of revived art, and they harmonised well with the 
intellectual condition of the day. After a time, 
however, the renewed energies of the European mind 
began to produce effects that were far more im- 
portant. A spirit of unshackled criticism, a capacity 
for refined abstractions, a dislike to materialism in 
faith, and to asceticism in practice, a disposition to 
treat with unceremonious ridicule imposture and 
ignorance in high places, an impatience of the count- 
less ceremonies and trivial superstitions that were 
universal, and a growing sense of human dignity, 
were manifested on all sides, and they adumbrated 
clearly a coming change. The movement was shown 
in the whole tone of literature, and in the repeated 

* At first they were strictly * That is, by the introduc- 
forbidden to remain in the tion of the cross, which was the 
towns. Even the priest-ridden first innovation on the old bs- 
Theodosius made a law (which silica architecture, and in many 
however he afterwards revoked) of the churches by a slight in- 
commanding all who had em- clination of the extremity from 
braced the profession of monks the straight line, it is said, to 
to betake themselves to * vast represent the verse, * Jesus 
solitudes ’ and ' desert places.* bowed his head and gave up the 
(Cod, Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 3, ghost.* 
al.) 
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and passionate efforts to attain a more spiritual creed 
that were made by the precursors of the Reformation. 
It was shown at least as forcibly in the rapid corrup- 
tion of esrery organ of the old religion. They no 
longer could attract religious fervour ; and as their 
life was gone, they degenerated and decayed. The 
monasteries, once the scenes of the most marvellous 
displays of ascetic piety, became the seats of revelry, 
of licentiousness, and of avarice. The sacred relics, 
and the miraculous images that had so long thrilled 
the hearts of multitudes, were made a source of 
"unholy traffic, or of unblushing imposition. The 
indulgences, which were intended to assuage the 
agonies of a despairing conscience, or to lend an 
additional charm to the devotions of the pious, be- 
came a substitute for all real religion. The Papal See 
tself was stained with the most degrading vice, and 
Ihe Vatican exhibited the spectacle of a pagan court 
vithout the redeeming virtue of pagan sincerity. 
VTherever the eye was turned, it encountered the 
si^s of disorganisation, of corruption, and of decay. 
For the long night of mediasvalism was now drawing 
to % close, and the chaos that precedes resurrection 
wai supreme. The spirit of ancient Greece had 
arissn from the tomb, and the fabric of superstition 
crunbled and tottered at her touch. The human 
min(i, starting beneath her influence from the dust 
of ages, cast aside the bonds that had enchained it, 
and, radiant in the light of recovered liberty, re- 
moulded the structure of its faith. The love of 
truth, the passion for freedom, the sense of human 
dignity^ which the great thinkers of antiquity had 
inspired^ vivified a torpid and down-trodden people, 
blended with those sublime moral doctrines and 
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with iihose conceptions of enlarged benevolence 
which are at once the glory and the essence of 
Christianity, introduced a new era of human pro- 
gress, with new aspirations, habits of thought, and 
conditions of vitality, and, withdrawing religious life 
from the shattered edifices of the past, created a 
purer faith, and became the promise of an eternal 
developeraent. 

This was the tendency of the human intellect, and 
it was faithfully reflected in the history of art. As 
the old Catholic modes of thought began to fade, the 
religious idea disappeared from the paintings, and 
they became purely secular, if not sensual, in their 
tone. Religion, which was once the mistress, was 
now the servant, of art. Formerly the painter em^ 
ployed his skill simply in embellishing and enhancing 
a religious idea. He now employed a religiom 
subject as the pretext for the exhibition of mem 
worldly beauty. He commonly painted his mistress 
as the Virgin. He arrayed her in the richest attire, 
and surrounded her with all the circumstances of 
splendour. He crowded his pictures with ntde 
figui’es, with countenances of sensual loveliness, vith 
every form and attitude that could act upon the 
passions, and not unfrequCntly with images* d»wn 
from the pagan mythology. The creation 6f bmufy 
became the single object of his art. His wort was 
a secular work, to be judged by a secular standard. 

There can be no doubt that this seciilarisafion of 
art was due to the general tone of thought tlat had 
been produced in Europe. The artist Seeks to rc^ 
present the conceptions of his time, and ks popu- 
larity is the proof of his success. In an age in which 
strong religious belief was general, and in which ft 
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turned to painting as to the natural organ of its ex- 
pr,^39ion, such a style would have been inipossiblo. 
Xhe profanity of the painter would have excited uni- 
versal execration, and ajl the genius of Titian or 
Michael Angelo would b^ve been unable to save 
thfir works from condemnation. The style became 
popular, because educated men ceased to look for 
religion in pictures ; or in other words, because the 
habits of thought that made them demand material 
representations of the objects of their belief had 
4pqliped. 

This was the ultimate cause of the entire move- 
ment. There were, however, two minor causes of 
^reat importance, wliich contribute4 largely to the 
iltered tone of art, while they at the same time 
immeasurably increased its perfection — one of them 
relating especially to colour, and the other to form. 

The first of these causes is to be found in the 
moral condition of Italian society. The age was 
thit of Bianca di Cappello, and of the Borgias. All 
fta[ian literature and all Italian manners were of the 
lax^st character, and the fact was neither concealed 
nor deplored. But that which especially distinguished 
It^aliin immorality is, that growing up in the midst 
of aU the forms of loveliness, it assumed from the 
first an aesthetic character, united with the most 
passiqnate and yet refined sense of the beautiful, and 
made ^rt the special vehicle of its expression. This 
is one of the peculiar characteristics of later Italian 
painting,* and it is one of the chief causes of its 

* ((Jernivui pictures are often der Werff is ivory — as painted 
indecent, but never sensual, by, Titian or Correggio, it is 
It is all tb« difference between life. , Spanish art tried much 
Swift and Don Juan. The to be religious and respectable ; 
nude figure as painted by Van and, like the Vergognosa at 
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ai’tistic perfection. For sensuality has always been 
extremely favourable to painting,' the main object 
of the artist being to exhibit to the highest possible 
degree the beauty and the attractive power of the 
human body. Twice in the history of ai’t national 
sensuality has thrown itself into national art, and in 
each case with the same result. The first occasion 
was in ancient Greece, at the time when Apelles 
derived a new inspiration from the voluptuous love- 
liness of Lais, and when the goddess of beauty, 
glowing with the fresh charms of Phryne or Theo- 


Pisa, put her hands b 6 £ore her 
eyes in the midst of the wicked- 
ness that surrounded her. But 
I am afraid she sometimes 
looked through her fingers. 
This aspect of Italian art has 
been most vividly exhibited in 
the writings of Stendhal (H. 
Beyle). 

* It is perhaps true, as mo- 
dern critics say, that tlie transi- 
tion of Greek art from Phidias 
to Praxiteles was a decline. It 
is certainly true that that 
transition was from the repre- 
sentation of manly strength, 
and the form of beauty that is 
most allied to it, to the repre- 
sentation of beauty of a sen- 
sual cast — from an art of which 
Minerva was the central figure, 
to an art of which Venus was 
the type—or (as the German 
critics say) from the ascendency 
of the Doric to the ascendency 
of the Ionic element. But this 
decadence, if it really took 
place, is not, I think, incon- 
sistent with what I have stated 
in the text ; for sculpture and 
painting have each their special 


perfections, and the success of 
the artist will in a great degrei 
depend upon his appreciatioi 
of the peculiar genius of the ait 
he piursues. Now sculpture w 
as far 8 ui)erior to painting in 
its capacity for ezpressiig 
Btren^h and masculine beau^, 
as painting is superior to scul^ 
ture in expressing warmth and 
passionate beauty. All ths 
efforts of a Grecian chisel 
never equalled the voluptuous 
power of the brush of Titian ; 
and, on the other hand, paint- 
ing has tried in vain to rival 
the majesty and the force of 
sculpture. If there be sn ex- 
ception to this last proposition, 
it 18 one which proves the rule, 
for it is furnished by Nichael 
Angelo, the greatest modem 
sculptor, in the most scolpture- 
like frescoes in the wdrid. It 
should be added, however, that 
landscape painting is in no 
sense the creature of sensuality, 
and Mr. Buskin has with some 
force claimed it ai a special 
fruit of Christianity 
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dota, kindled a transport of no religious fervour in 
the Athenian mind. The second occasion was in the 
Italian art of the sixteenth century. 

The rapid progress of a sensual tone in most of the 
schools of Italian art is a fact which is too manifest 
to be questioned or overlooked ; but there is one 
school which may be regarded especially as its source 
and representative. This school was that of the 
Venetian painters, and it reflected very visibly the 
character of its cradle. Never perhaps was any other 
city so plainly formed to be the home at once of 
passion and of art. Sleeping like Venus of old upon 
her parent wave, Venice, at least in the period of her 
glory, comprised within herself all the influences 
that could raise to the highest point the aesthetic 
sentiment, and all that could lull the moral sentiment 
to repose. Wherever the eye was turned, it was 
met by forms of strange and vaided and entrancing 
beauty, while every sound that broke upon the ear 
was mellowed by the waters that were below. The 
thousand lights that glittered around the gilded 
domes of St, Mark, the palaces of matchless archi- 
tecture resting on their own soft shadows in the 
wave, the long paths of murmuring water, where 
the gondola sways to the lover’s song, and where 
dark eyes lustrous with passion gleam from the 
overhanging balconies, the harmony of blending 
beauties, and the languid and voluptuous charm that 
pervades the whole, had all told deeply and fatally 
on the character of the people. At every period of 
their history, but never more so than in the great 
period of Venetian art, they hod been distinguished 
at once for their intense appreciation of beauty 
and for their universal, unbridled, and undisguised 
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Hconiionsness.* In the midst of such u society it was 
very natural that a great school of sensual art should 
arise, and many circumstances conspired in the same 
direction. Venice was so far removed from the dis- 
coveries of the ancient statues, that it was never 
influenced by what may be termed the learned school 
of art, which eventually sacrificed all sense of beauty 
to anatomical studies ; at the same time, the simul- 
taneous appearance of a constellation of artists of the 
very highest order, the luxurious habits that provided 
these artists with abundant patrons, the discovery of 
oil painting,* which attained its highest perfection 
under the skill of the Venetian colourists, perhaps 
even the rich merchandise of the East, accustoming 
the eye to the most gorgeous hues, ^ had all In different 
ways their favoui*able influence upon art. The study 
of the nude figure, which had been the mainspring 
of Greek art, and which Christianity had so long 


* On the amazing vice of 
Venice, and on the violent but 
uneuccessful efforts of the ma- 
gistrates to arrest it, see much 
curious evidence in Sabatier, 
Hist, de la Legislation mr les 
Femmes 2)ublique3 (Paris, 1828). 

* It is generally said to have 
been invented in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century by Van 
Eyck, who died in 1440; but 
the claim of Van Eyck is not 
undisputed. It was introduced 
into Italy about 1462 by a 
Sicilian painter named Anto- 
nello. (Bio, Art chritien^ tom. 
i. p. 364.) 

* At an earlier period, orien- 
tal robes exercised an influence 
of a different kind upon art. 
In the thirteenth century, when 


they began to pour into France, 
the ornamentation, and es- 
pecially the tracery, of the 
window^) of many of the French 
cathedrals are said to have 
been copied accurately from 
these patterns. See a very cu- 
rious essay on painted glass by 
Thevenot (Paris, 1837). I may 
add that, at the time of Augus- 
tus, the importation of Indian 
dresses had told powerfully on 
Roman art, producing the 
paintings known as arabesque, 
and (as Vitruvius complains) 
diveiting the artists from the 
study of the Greek mbdel. In 
the middle ages both Venice 
and Florence were famous for 
their dyers. 
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suppressed, rose again, and a school of painting was 
formed, which for subtle sensuality of colouring had 
never been equalled, and, except by Correggio, has 
scarcely been approached. Titian in this as in other 
respects was thed^der of the school, and he bears to 
modern much the same relation as Praxiteles bears to 
ancient art. Both the sculptor and the painter pre- 
cipitated art into sensuality, both of them destroyed 
its religious character, both of them raised it to high 
assthetic perfection, but in both cases that perfection 
was followed by a speedy decline.* Even in Venice 
there was one great representative of the early 
religious school, but his influence was unable to stay 
the stream. The Virgin of Bellini was soon ex- 
changed for the Virgin of Titian — the ideal of female 
piety for the ideal of female beauty. 

A second influence which contributed to the secu- 
larisation, and at the same time to the perfection, of 
art, was the discovery of many of the gi’eat works 
of pagan sculpture. The complete disappearance of 
these during the preceding centuries may be easily 
explained by the religious and intellectual changes 
that had either accompanied or speedily followed the 
triumph of Christianity. The priests, and especially 
the monks, being firmly convinced that pagan idols 

* Praxiteles is said to have death, was absolved on ac- 
definitivel^ given the character count of her exceeding loveli- 
of sensuality to Tenus, who had ness — was his mistress. His 
previously floated between contetnporary Polycles greatly 
several ideals of beauty, and strengthened the sensual move- 
also to have been the especial ment by introducing into art 
author of the effeminate type the hermaphrodite. See Rio, 
of Apollo. Pbryne, who was Introd. pp. 17-21; 

then the great model of vo- O. Miiller, Manuel dArchh' 
luptuous beauty~she who, torn. i. pp. 156-167. 
having been - condemned to 
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were all tenanted by demons, for some time made it 
one of their piincipal objects to break them in pieces, 
and cupidity proved scarcely less destructive than 
fanaticism. Among the ancient Greeks, as is well 
known, marble had never obtained the same ascend- 
ency in sculpture as among ourselves. Great num- 
bers of statues were made of bronze, and a large 
proportion of the master-pieces of the most illustnous 
artists were of ivory or of gold. No features are 
more wonderful in the history of the Greek states 
than the immense sums they consented to withdraw 
from all other objects, to expend upon the cultiva- 
tion of beauty, and the religious care with which 
these precic s objects were preserved unharmed amid 
all the vicissitudes of national fortune, amid war, 
rebellion, and conquest. This preservation was in 
part due to the intense sesthetic feeling that was so 
general in antiquity, but in part also to the catho- 
licity of spirit that usually accompanied polytheism, 
which made men regard with reverence the objects 
and ceremonies even of worships that were not their 
own, and which was especially manifested by the 
Romans, w’^ho in all their conquests respected the 
temples of the vanquished as representing under 
many forms the aspiration of man to his Creator 
Both of these sentiments were blotted out by Chris- 
tianity. For about 1,500 years the conception that 
there could be anything deserving of reverence or 
respect, or even of tolerance, in the religions that 
were external to the Church, was absolutely unknown 
in Christendom, and at the same time the ascetic 
theories I have noticed destroyed all perception of 
beauty, or at least of that type of beauty which 
sculpture represented. The bronze statues were con- 
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verted into coinage, the precious metals \vere plun- 
dered,* the marble was turned into lime, mutilated or 
forgotten. When Christianity arose, the colossal statue 
of Jupiter, in gold and ivory, which was deemed the 
masterpiece of Phidias, and the greatest of all the 
achievements of art, still existed at Olympia. Our 
last notice of it is during the reign of Julian. At 
Borne, the invasion of the barbarians, the absolute 
decadence of taste that followed their ascendency, and 
those great conflagrations which more than once re- 
duced vast districts to ruin, completed the destruction 
of the old traditions, while most of the statues that 
had been transported to Constantinople, and had 
survived the fury of the monks, were destroyed by 
the Iconoclasts, the Crusaders, or the Mahometans. 

Towards the close of the twelfth century, as we 
have already seen, Nicolas of Pisa for the first time 
broke the slumber of mediaeval art by the skill he 
had derived from the works of antiquity. There 
was then, however, no ancient mcdel of the highest 
class known, and the principal subject of his 
study is said to have been a pagan sarcophagus 
of third or fourth rate merit, which had been em- 
ployed for the burial of the mother of the famous 
Countess Matilda, and which was then in the Ca- 
thedral, and is now in the Campo Santo, of Pisa. 
Giotto, Massacio, and their contemporaries, all pur- 
sued their triumphs without the assistance of any 
great ancient model. Poggio, who wrote at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, was only able to 
enumerate six statues within the walls of Borne. 
Eienzi and Petrarch gave some slight impulse to 

1 Constantine himself set the admiring remarks of Eusebius, 
example in this respect See the Vita Const lib. iii. caps. 5, 6. 
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arolieeological collections, and during tlie latter half 
of the fifteenth century the exertions of the Medici, 
and of a long series of popes, sustained by the passion- 
ate admiration for antiquity that followed the revival 
of learning, produced vast works of excavation, which 
were rewarded by the discovery of numerous statues.' 
Art immediately rose to an unparalleled perfection, 
and an unbounded and almost universal enthusiasm 
was created. Paul II. indeed, in 1468, directed a 
fierce persecution against the artists at Rome,* but 
as a general rule his successors were warm patrons of 
art, and Julius 11. and Leo X. may even be regarded 
as the most munificent of their munificent age. All 
the artists of Rome and Florence made the remains 
of pagan antiquity their models. Michael Angelo 
himself proclaimed the Torso Belvedere his true 
master.* The distinctive typo and tone of Christi- 
anity was thus almost banished from art, and replaced 
by the types of paganism. 

Such was the movement which was general in 
Italian art, but it did not pass unchallenged, and it 
was retarded by one most remarkable reaction. Un- 
der the very palace of the Medici, and in the midst of 
the noblest collections of pagan art, a great preacher 
arose who perceived clearly the dangerous tendency, 


* When this impulse had 
ceased in Italy, it was still in 
some degree continued by the 
explorations of the French in 
Greece, where a French consu- 
late was formed about 1630. 
See Vitet, Studes sur VHistoire 
de VAti^ tom. i. p. 94. 

* See the description in 
Platina. 

* And was accordingly in 
scnlpture (bs in painting) sin* 


gularly unfortunate in catching 
the moral expression of Scrip- 
ture subjects. His Moses — 
half prize-fighter, half Jupiter 
Tonans — is certainly the ex- 
treme antithesis to ‘the meek- 
est man in all the world,* His co- 
lossal statue of David after his 
victojy over Groliath (it would 
bo as rational to make a co- 
lossal statue of a Ulliputian) 
would be perfect as an Achilles. 
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and who employed the full force of a transcendent 
genius to arrest it. The influence of Savonarola upon 
painting has been so lately and so fully described by 
an able living historian of art,' that it is not necessary 
to dwell upon it at length. It is suflficient to say, that 
during the last few years of the fifteenth century a 
complete religious revival took place in Tuscany, and 
that Savonarola, who was much more than a brilliant 
orator, perceived very clearly that in order to make it 
permanent it was necessary to ally it with the tenden* 
cies of the age. He accordingly, like all successful 
religious revivalists of ancient and modern times, 
proceeded to identify religion with liberty and with 
democracy, by his denunciations of the tyranny of the 
Medici and by the creation of great lending societies, 
for the purpose of checking the oppressive usury that 
had become general. He endeavoured to secure the 
ascendency of his opinions over the coming genera- 
tion by guiding the education of the children, and by 
making them the special objects of his preaching. 
He attempted above all to purify the very sources of 
Italian life, by regenerating the sacred music, and 
by restoring painting to its pristine purity. Week 
after week he launched from the pulpit the most 
scathing invectives against the artists who had 
painted prostitutes in the character of the Virgin, 
who under the pretext of rehgious art had pandered 
to the licentiousness of their age, and who had entirely 
forgotten their dignity as the teachers of mankind. 
As these invectives were not inspired by the fanati- 
cism of the old Iconoclasts, but proceeded from one 
who possessed to the highest degree the Tuscan per- 
ception of the beautiful, they produced an impression 
* Rio — I think the b€«t part of hia book. 
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that was altogether unparalleled. Almost all the 
leading painters of Italy were collected at Florence, 
and almost all, under the influence of Savonarola, 
attempted to revive the religious character of art. 
The change was immediately exhibited in the paint- 
ing of Italy, and the impression Savonarola made 
upon the artists was shown by the conduct of many 
of them when the great reformer had perished in the 
flames. Botticelli cast aside his pencil for ever. 
Baccio della Porta' retired broken-hearted into a 
monastery. Perugino (perhaps the greatest of all 
the purely religious painters of Catholicism) glided 
rapidly into scepticism, and on his death-bed refused 
disdainfully the assistance of a confessor. Baphael, 
who had derived all the reli^'*Dus sentiment of his 
early paintings from Perugino, was the first to vindi- 
cate the orthodoxy of Savonarola by inserting his 
portrait among those of the doctors of the Church, 
in the fresco of the Dispute of the Sacrament. 

After the death of Savonarola the secularisation of 
art was portentously rapid. Even Rapliael, who ex* 
hibits the tendency less than his contemporaries, 
never shrank from destroying the religious character 
of his later works by the introduction of incongruous 
^mages. Michael Angelo, that great worshipper of 
physical force, probably represented the influence to 
the highest degree. Austere, pure, and majestic os 
ho undoubtedly was, no great artist was ever more 
destitute of the peculiar tenderness of Christian sen- 
timent, and it was also reserved for him to destroy 
the most fearful of all the conceptions by which the 
early painters had thrilled the people. By making 
the last Judgment a study of naked figures, by the 
introduction of Charon and his boat, and by the 
' Belter ItDown as Fra Bartolomeo. 
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essentially pagan character of his Christ, he most 
effectually destroyed all sense of the reality of the 
scene, and reduced it to the province of artistic criti- 
cism. This fresco may be regarded as the culmina- 
tion of the movement. There were of course at a 
later period some great pictures, and even some 
religious painters, but painting never again assumed 
its old position as the normal and habitual expression 
of the religious sentiments of the educated. In the 
first period of medioevalism it had been exclusively 
religious, and assthetic considerations were almost 
forgotten. In the second period the two elements 
coexisted. In the last period the religious senti- 
ment disappeared, and the conception of beauty 
reigned alone. Art had then completed its cycle. 
It never afterwards assumed a prominent or com- 
manding influence over the minds of men. 

It is worthy of remark that a transition very 
similar to that we have traced in painting took place 
about the same time in architecture. The architect, 
it is true, does not supply actual objects of worship, 
and in this respect his art is less closely connected 
than that of the painter with the history of anthropo- 
morphism ; but on the other hand the period in which 
men require a visible material object of worship, is 
also that in which their religious tone and sentiment 
are most dependent upon imposing sensuous displays. 
Christianity has created three things which religious 
poetry has ever recognised as the special types and 
expressions of its religious sentiment. These are the 
church bell, the organ, and the Gothic cathedral. The 
first is said to have been invented by Paulinus, a 
bishop of Nola in Campania, about the year^400.* 

’ Anderson, of Com^ a very curious collection of 

mtree^ vol. ii. p. 36. There is passages from the Act% qf tlu 
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The second appears to have been first used in the 
Greek Church, and to have piissed into tlie Western 
Empire in the seventh or eighth century.* The third 
arose under the revived sense of beauty of the twelfth 
century, and preceded by h littlo the resurrection of 
painting. The new pictures and the new churches 
were both the occasions of ebulhtions of the most pas- 
sionate devotion. When Cimabue painted one of his 
famous Virgins, the people of Florence gathered 
around it as to a religious festival, they transported it 
with prayers and thanksgivings to the Church, and 
filled the streets with hymns of joy, because a 
higher realisation of a religious conception had flashed 
upon them. Just so those majestic cathedrals that 
arose almost simultaneously throughout Euroj^e be- 
came at once the channel of the enthusiasm of Chris- 
tendom ; the noblest efforts of self-sacrifice were made 
to erect them, and they were universally regarded as 
the purest expression of the religious feeling of the 
age. That this estimate was Correct, that no other 
buildings the world hae seen are so admirably cal- 
culated to produce a sensation of blended awe and 
tranquillity, to harmonise or assuage the qualms of 

Saints f in which bells are seems to have been almost 
alluded to (but none of tliem exactly the same as a Sootch 
apparently earlier than the he- bagpipe, I am sorry to say 
ginning of the seventh century) Julian had the bad taste to 
in an out-of-the-way quarter, praise it in one of his epigrams. 
(Suarez, J)e lih. ii. c. 16.) (See Burney, Htst of Music ^ 
See, too, Colgan’s Acta Sancto- vol. ii. pp. 65-67.) Ther§ is a 
rum HibernWf tom. i. p. 149. curious series of papers on the 
• Anderson, vol. i. p. QO. musical instruments in the 
There had before been known middle ages, .by ODussemakerf, 
a water organ, called an h^- in the Annales ,archiologig^ 
draulicon. There was also A (edited by Dldron), tdm. iV. 
wind instrument which floipo They have since, I b^ere, been 
have Juiced among the antece- published separately. 
dsnU of the organ i but which 
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passioB, to lull to sleep the rebellious energies of the 
intellect, to create around the mind an artificial, un- 
worldly, but most impressive atmosphere, to repre- 
sent a Church which acts upon the imagination by 
obscurity and terrorism, and by images of solemn and 
entrancing beauty, will be admitted by all who have 
any perception of the character, or any knowledge of 
the history of art. Whenever these modes of feeling 
Jiave been very general. Gothic architecture has been 
the object of rapturous admiration. Whenever these 
modes of feeling were very rare. Gothic architecture 
has sunk into neglect and disfavour.* 


* We have a very striking 
example of this in both the 
buildings and the criticisms of 
the eighteenth cqntury. What 
(c.g.) should ’^e new say to an 
imaginative writer who, speak- 
ing of York Minster, assured 
us, as Smollett does, * that the 
external appearance of an old 
cathedral cannot but be dis- 
pleasing to the eye of every 
man who has any idea of pro- 
priety and proportion ; ’ who 
could only describe Durham 
Cathedral as * a huge gloomy 
pile ; ’ and who acknowledged 
that he associated the idea of a 
church with a spire especially 
with that of a man impaled (see 
Humphrey Clinker') ? Thus too 
Hutcheson, in one of the ablest 
English works on the philoso- 
phy of the beautifhl, applies 
himself elaborately to proving 
that the ancient preference of 
Gothic to Roman architecture 
is not inconsistent with the uni 
versality of the sense of beauty, 
but is only an aberration 
icauBcd by histcrical associa- 


tions. * Education may make 
an inattentive Goth imagine 
that his countrymen have at- 
tained the perfection of archi- 
tecture, and an aversion to their 
enemies the Romans may have 
joined some disagreeable ideas 
to their very buildings and ex- 
cited them to their demolition.* 
(An Enquiry concerning Beauty ^ 
secs, vi. vii.) Everyone, I 
should think, who was well 
acquainted with the literature 
of the eighteenth century, must 
have been struck with the con- 
tempt for Gothic architeclupt 
pervading it ; but the extent to 
which this was carried was 
never fully shown till the publi- 
cation, a few years ago, of an 
exceedingly curious book by tbs 
Abbe Corblet, called V Archi- 
tecture du Moyen Agejugkepar 
les ietifoains des dtnx demieri 
Sihlee (Paris, 1869). This 
learned antiquary has shown 
that, during the last half of the 
seventeenth century, and du- 
ring the whole of the eighteenth 
c^utury, there was scarcely a 
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I do not intend to follow at length the vicissitudes 
of architecture, or to trace the successive phases of 
its secularisation. It is sufficient to observe, that 
about the time when the dense ignorance that had 
overspread Europe was dispelled, there arose a form 
of architecture which was exclusively and emphati- 
cally Christian, which has been universally admitted 
to be beyond all others the most accordant with the 
spirit of medioBval religion, and in which the highest 
sense of beauty was subordinated to the religious 
sentiment. At the time when the moral and intellec- 


tual chaos that preceded the Reformation was uni- 
versal, and when painting had been secularised and 
had passed entirely into the worship of beauty, archi- 
tecture exhibited a corresponding decadence. The 
old Gothic style was everywhere discarded, and it was 


eingh writer, no matter what 
may have been his religious 
opinions, who did not speak of 
Gothic architecture not merely 
without appreciation, but with 
the most supreme and unquali- 
fied contempt. The list in- 
cludes, among others, F^nelon, 
Bossuet, Moli^re, Fleury, Rol- 
lin, Montesquieu, La Bmy^re, 
Hdv^tius, Rousseau, Mengs, 
and Voltaire. Goethe at one 
time opposed, but afterwaids 
yielded to, the stream. Milan 
Cathedral was the special ob- 
ject of ridicule. Gothic archi- 
tecture was then almost uni- 
versally ascribed to the Goths 
of the fifth century, and Bishop 
Warburton suggested that they 
had derived the idea from the 
overarching boughs of their 
native forests. Some, however, 
and amoug others Barry, re- 
garded it as an imperfect imi- 


tation of Greek architecture. 
Many of the criticisms were 
very curious. Thus, Dupuis 
thought the zodiacs on the 
cathedrals were a remnant of 
the worship of Mithra. Another 
critic found a connection be- 
tween the shape of the ogive 
and the eggs of Isis. A third, 
named Montluisant, explained 
all the sculptures on the front 
of Notre Dame de Paris by the 
science of the philosopher’s 
stone : God the Father, holding 
an angel in each hand, is the 
Deit^, calling into existence 
the incombustible sulphur and 
the mercury of life. The flying 
dragon biting its tail is the 
philosopher’s stone, composed 
of the fixed and volatile 
substances, the former of which 
devours the latter, &;c. dec. 
( U!}uvre$ de 8t.- Foix^ tom. iii. 
pp. 245, 246.) It is to the 
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supplanted under the influence of Brunellesclii ^ by a 
style which some persons may deem more beautiful, 
but which is universally admitted to be entirely 
devoid of a religious character. The gorgeous, gay, 
and beautifully proportioned edifices that then rose 
to fashion were, in fact, avowedly formed from the 
model of the great temples of antiquity, and the 
beauty to which they aspired was purely classic. 
Cologne Cathedral, the last of the great mediaeval 
works, remained unfinished while the whole energies 
of Europe were concentrated upon the church of St. 
Peter at Rome. The design of this great work was 
confided to Michael Angelo, who had been the chief 
agent in the secularisation of painting, and the spirit 
in which he undertook it was clearly expressed in his 
famous exclamation, that he would suspend the Pan. 
theon in the air. 

Of all the edifices that have been raised by the 
hand of man, there is perhaps none that presents to 
the historian of the human mind a deeper interest 
than St. Peter’s, and there is certainly none that tells 
a sadder tale of the frustration of human efforts and 


the futility of human hopes. It owes its greatest 
splendour to a worldly and ambitious pontiff,* who 


has not even obtained an 
It was designed to be the 

Catholic revival of the present 
century that we mainly owe the 
revival of Gothic architecture. 

* It is true that the Greek 
traditions had always lingered 
in Italy, and that pure Gothic 
never succeeded in gaining an 
ascendency there as in other 
countries. The exterior of the 
little church of Sta. Maria della 
Spina, at Pisa, which was de- 


epitaph beneath its dome, 
eternal monument of the 

signed by Nicolas of Pisa, is 
perhaps the best specimen of 
purely Italian origin, for Milan 
Cathedral is said to be duo to 
German architects ; but this 
fact, while it accounts for Italy 
having been the great assailant 
of the Gothic, did not prevent 
its influence from being cosmo- 
politan. 

* Julius II. 


E 
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glory and the universality of Catliolicism, and it has 
become the most impressive memorial of its deca3^ 
The most sublime associations that could appeal to 
the intellect or the religious sentiment cluster thichly 
around it, but an association of which none had 
dreamed has consecrated it, and will abide with it for 
over. The most sacred relics of the Catholic faith 
are assembled within its walls. The genius of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Bramante, Cellini, Thorwaldsen, 
and Canova, have adorned it. Mosaics of matchless 
beauty reproduce the greatest trium])hs of Christian 
painting, and mingle their varied hues with those 
gorgeous marbles that might have absorbed the re- 
venues of a kingdom. Beneath that majestic dome, 
which stands like the emblem of eternity, and dwarfs 
the proudest monuments below, lest the remains of 
those who were long deemed the greatest of the sons 
of men. There lie those mediaaval pontiffs who had 
borne aloft the lamp of knowledge in an evil and be- 
nighted ago, who had guided and controlled the 
march of nations, and had been almost worshipped as 
the representatives of the Almighty. There too the 
English traveller pauses amid many more splendid 
objects at the sculptured slab which bears the names 
of the last scions of a royal race, that for good or for 
ill had deeply influenced the destinj^ of his land. 
But inexpressibly great as are these associations, in 
the eyes of the theologian the recollection of Luther, 
and the indulgences, and the Reformation, will tower 
above them all ; while to the philosophic historian St. 
Peter’s possesses an interest of a still higher order. 
For it represents the conclusion of that impulse, grow- 
ing out of the anthropomorphic habits of an early 
civilisation, whicli had led men for so many centuries 
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to express their religions feelings by sensnons images 
of grandeur, of obscurity, and of terrorism. It re- 
presents the absorption of the religious by the 
resthetic element, which was the sure sign that the 
religious function of architecture had terminated. 
The age of the cathedrals had passed. The age of 
the printing press had begun. 

I have dwelt at considerable length upon this as- 
pect of the history of art, both because it is, I think, 
singularly fascinating in itself, and because it reflects 
with striking fidelity the religious developements of 
the time. When the organs of a belief are entirely 
changed, it may be assumed that there is some corre- 
sponding change in the modes of thought of which 
they are the expression, and it cannot be too often 
repeated, that before printing was invented, and 
while all conceptions were grossly anthropomorphic, 
the true course of ecclesiastical history is to be sought 
much more in the works of the artists than of the 
theologians. It is now admitted by most competent 
judges, that the true causes of the Reformation are to 
be found in the deep change efiected in the intellec- 
tual habits of Europe by that revival of learning 
which began about the twelfth century in the renewed 
study of the Latin classics, and reached its climax 
after the fall of Constantinople in the diffusion of the 
knowledge of Greek and of the philosophy of Plato 
by the Greek exiles. This revival ultimately pro- 
duced a condition of religious feeling which found its 
expression in some countries in Protestantism, and in 
other countries in the prevalence among the educated 
classes of a diluted and rationalistic Catholicism 
entirely different from the gross and absorbing super- 
stition of the middle agos, Wliich of these two 
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forms was adopted in any particular country de- 
pended upon many special political or social, or oven 
geographical considerations; but, wherever the intel- 
lectual movement was strongly felt, one or other 
appeared. It is surely a remarkable coincidence, 
that while the literature of antiquity was thus on a 
large scale modifying the mediaeval modes of thought, 
the ancient sculptures should on a smaller scale have 
exercised a corresponding influence upon the art that 
was their expression. And, although the aesthetic 
movement was necessarily confined to the upper 
classes and to the countries in which civilisation was 
most prominent, it represented faithfully a tendency 
that in difierent forms was still more widely displayed. 
It represented the gradual destruction of the ascen- 
dency which the Church had once exercised over 
every department of intellect, the growing difference 
in realised belief between the educated and the igno- 
rant, and the gradual disappearance of anthropomor- 
phic or idolatrous conceptions among the former. 

The aspect, however, of the subject which is pecu- 
liarly significant, is, I think, to be found in the nature 
of the transition which religious art underwent. 
The sense of beauty gradually encroached upon and 
absorbed the feeling of reverence. This is a form of 
religious decay which is very far from being confined 
to the history of art. The religion of one age is often 
the poetry of the next. Around every living and 
operative faith there lies a region of allegory and of 
imagination into which opinions frequently pass, and 
in which they long retain a transfigured and idealised 
existence after their natural life has died away. 
They are, as it were, deflected. They no longer tell 
directly and forcibly upon human actions. They po 
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longer produce terror, iaspire hopes, awake passions, 
or mould the characters of men, yet they still exercise 
a kind of reflex influence, and form part of the orna- 
mental culture of the age. They are turned into 
allegories. They are interpreted in a non-natural 
sense. They are invested with a fanciful, poetic, but 
most attractive garb. They follow instead of con- 
trolling the current of thought, and being transfoimed 
by far-fetched and ingenious explanations, they become 
the embellisbments of systems of belief that are wholly 
irreconcilable with their original tendencies. The 
gods of heathenism were thus translated from the 
sphere of religion to the sphere of poetry. The 
grotesque legends and the harsh doctrines of a super* 
stitious faith are so explained away, that they appear 
graceful myths foreshadowing and illustrating the con- 
ceptions of a brighter day. For a time they flicker 
upon the horizon with a softly beautiful light that 
enchants the poet, and lends a charm to the new 
system with which they are made to blend ; but at 
last this too fades away. Religious ideas die like the 
sun; their last rays, possessing little heat, arc ex- 
pended in creating beauty. 

There can be no question that the steady tendency 
of the European mind, not merely in the period that 
elapsed between the revival of learning in the twelfth 
century and the Reformation, but also in that between 
the Reformation and our own day, has been to disen. 
gage itself more and more from all the conceptions 
which are connected either with fetichism or with 
anthropomorphism. The evidence of this meets us 
on all sides. We find it among the Catholics, in the 
steady increase in Catholic countries of a purely 
rationalistic public opinion, in the vast multiplication 
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of rationalistic writings, and also in the profound 
difference in the degree of reverence attached even 
by fervent Catholics to images and talismans, in cities 
like Paris, which are in the centre of the intellectual 
movement of the age, and in cities like Seville or 
Naples, which have long been excluded from it. 
Among the Protestants the same tendency is displayed 
with equal force in the rapid destruction of what is 
termed the sacramentarian principle. This is manifest 
in the steady and almost silent evanescence of that 
doctrine of consuhstantiation which was once asserted 
with such extreme emphasis as the distinctive mark 
of the great Lutheran sect, but which is now scarcely 
held, or if held is scarcely insisted on ;* in the decadence 
of the High Church party, which in the seventeenth 
century comprised the overwhelming majority of the 
Anglican clergy, hut which in the nineteenth century, 
notwithstanding a concurrence of favourable circum- 
stances and the exertions of a leader of extraordinary 
genius, never included more than a minority in the 


* Indeed in Prussia, and 
some other parts of Germany, 
the Calvinists and Lutherans 
have actually coalesced. The 
tendency to assimilation ap- 
pears to have been strongly 
felt as early as the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and 
Bishop Bedell exerted himself 
strongly to promote it. (See 
some interesting particulars in 
hia Life^ by Usher.) On the 
recent amalgamation of the 
Lutherans and Calvinists in 
Germany, and on its relation 
to rationalism, there are some 
remarks worth reading in 
Am and Saintes’ HisU du i?a- 
tionalhme en Allenuuj/ne. 


The principles of parties 
change so much more than 
their names, that it is not 
easy to get an accurate notion 
of their strength at different 
periods. Shortly after the ac- 
cession of William III., the 
liow Church clergy, according 
to Macaulay {History of Eng- 
landy vol. iii. p. 711) scarcely 
numbered a tenth part of the 
priesthood. On their strength 
in the present controversy, see 
some curious statistics in Cony- 
beare’s Essay on Church Par- 
ties, The failure of the move- 
ment was very candidly con- 
fessed by the leader, in his 
Anglioa n Difictt Hies. 
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coustant alteration of tlie proportion between Angli- 
cans and Dissenters, to the detriment of the former ; 
and in the rapid developement of continental Pro- 
testantism into rationalism. 

The dominating cause of this movoment is, as I 
have said, to be found mainly in that process of 
education which is effected by the totality of in- 
tellectual inhuences, and which produces both a 
capacity and a disposition to rise above material 
conceptions, and to sublimate all portions of belief. 
There is, however, one separate branch of knowledge 
which has exercised such a deep, and at the same time 
such a distinct, influence upon it, that it requires a 
separate notice. I mean the progress of physical 
science modifying our notions of the government of 
the universe. 

In the early Church the interests of theology were 
too absorbing to leave any room for purely secular 
studies. If scientific theories were ever discussed, it 
was simply witb a view to elucidating some theological 
question, and the controversy was entirely governed 
by the existing notions of inspiration. On this subject 
two doctrines prevailed, which did not by any means 
exclude each other, but were both somewhat different 
from those that are now professed — one of tliem being 
allegoncal, th e other intensely literal . The first, which 
had been extremely popular among the Jewish com- 
mentators, rested upon the belief, that besides the 
direct and manifest meaning of a scriptural narrative, 
which was to be ascertained by the ordinary modes of 
exegesis, there was an occult meaning, which could be 
discovered only by the eye of faith, or at all events by 
human ingenuity, guided by the defined doctrines of 
the Church. Thus, whOo the historian was apparently 
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relating a very simple narrative, or enforcing a very 
simple truth, his real and primary object might be 
to unfold some Christian mystery, of which all the 
natural objects he mentioned wore symbols. 

This notion, which in modern times has been sys- 
tematised and developed with great ingenuity by 
Swedenborg in his * Doctrine of Correspondences,* 
was the origin of many of those extremely far-fetched, 
and, as tliey would now appear, absurd, interpretations 
of Scripture that are so numerous in the Fathers, and 
several of which I have already had occasion to notice. 
Supposing it to be true, a very important question 
arose concerning the comparative authority of the 
historical and the spiritual meanings. 

Origen, as is well known, made the priiici])le of 
allegorical interpretation tlic basis of a system of free- 
thinking, sometimes of the boldest character. Mani- 
chaiism having violently assailed the Mosaic Cosmo- 
gony, he cordially accepted the assault as far as it was 
directed against the literal interpretation, turned into 
absolute ridicule, as palpable fables, the stories of the 
serpent and the trees of life and of knowledge, and 
contended that they could only be justified as alle- 
gories representing spiritual truths. ^ Origen, however, 


* See Beaiisobre, Hist, du 
ManichHsnie^ tom. i. pp. 286 - 
288. Barbeyrac, Morale dee 
P6reSt ch. vii., has colh^cted a 
number of wonderful extrava- 
gances of interpretation into 
which the love of allegory led 
Origen. One of the most cu- 
rious writings of tlie ancient 
Church bearing on this subject 
has been lately printed in the 

Dom.T B. Pitra}, It is the 


Clavis of St. Melito, wlio was 
bishop of Sardis, it is said, in 
the beginning of the second 
century, and consists of a cata- 
logue of many hundreds of 
birds, beasts, plants, and 
minerals, that were symbolical 
of Christian virtues, doctrines, 
and personages. 

A modern High Churchman 
writes : ‘ I believe that a geo- 
logist deeply impressed with 
the mystery of baptism — that 
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verged far too closely upon heresy to be regarded aa 
a representative of the Church ; and the prevailing 
tliough not very clearly defined opinion among the 
oHhodox seems to have been, that the literal and the 
allegorical interpretations should be both retained. 

Perhaps tlie clearest illustration of this doctrine is 
to be found in a short treatise of St. Augustine in 
defence of Genesis against the Manichceans, which is 
very remarkable when we remember that its author 
was not more distinguished for his great abilities than 
for the precision and logical character of his mind. 
In this work, St. Augustine reviews and answers at 
length the objections which the Manichaeans had 
brought against each separate portion of the six days* 
work. Having done this, ho proceeds to lay down 
the principle, that besides the literal meaning, there 
was a spiritual meaning which was veiled in the form 
of allegory. Thus the record of the six days* creation 
contained, not merely a description of the first forma* 
tion of the material world, but also a prophetic sketch 
of the epochs into which the history of mairkind was 
to be divided ; the sixth day being the Christian dis- 
pensation, in which the man and woman, or Christ and 
the Church, were to appear upon earth.* Hor did it 
foreshadow less clearly the successive stages of the 
Christian life. First of all the light of faith streams 

mystery by which a new crea- truth lay in the union of both.* 
ture is formed by means of — Sewell, Christian Morals^ p. 
water and fire — would never 323, 

have fallen into the absurdities * The Church being wedded 
of accounting for the formation to Christ, ‘ Bone of ‘his bone, 
of the globe solely by water or and flesh of his flesh,’ that is to 
solely by fire. He would not say, participating alike of his 
have maintained a Vulcanian strength and of his purity. {Jh 
or a Neptunian theory. He Genesi, cwitra Manichao«t lib, 
would have suspected that the i. c. 23.) 
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upon fclie mind which is still immersed in the waves of 
sin ; then the firmament of discipline divides things 
carnal from things spiritual; then the regenerated soul 
is raised above the things of earth, and prepared for 
the production of virtue; spiritual intelligences rise 
like the planets in their various orders in the firma- 
ment of discipline, good works sj)ring from the waves 
of trial as the fish from the sea, the purified mind 
itself produces its own graces, till sanctified thought 
being wedded to sanctified action, as Eve to Adam, 
the soul is prepared for its coming rest.' In the 
same way, when the sei*pent was condemned to creep 
along the earth, this meant that temptation comes 
commonly by pride and sensuality.^ When it was 
condemned to eat earth, this probably signified the 
vice of curiosity, plunging into the unseen. When it 
is related that there was a time when no rain fell upon 
the earth, but thiit a mist, rising from the ground, 
watered its face, we should understand that prophets 
and apostles were once unnecessary, for every man 
boro the spinng of revelation in his own breast. The 
literal narrative was true, and so was the spiritual sig- 
nification ; but if in the first anything was found 
wliich could not be literally interpreted in a manner 
consonant either with the doctrines of the Church, or 
with the dignity of the Creator, the passage was to be 
treated as an enigma, and its true pui^port was to be 
sought in the spiritual meaning.* Some touches of 
description were inserted solely with a view to that 
meaning. Thus, when in the summary of the creation 

* Lib. V. cap. 26. This no- in a book on Conjugal Affec- 
tion of marriage representing tion, 

the union of the two main ele- * The chest signifying pride, 
ments of life, is very beanti- and the stomach sensuality, 
fully developed by Swedenborg, * Lib. ii. cap. 2. 
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tLat is said to have been effected in one day which 
was really effected in six, and when the ‘green herbs’ 
are specially singled out among created things, these 
expressions, which, taken literally, would be pointless 
or inaccurate, are intended merely to direct the mind 
to particular portions of the allegory. 

Together with the method of interpretation laid 
down in this and in other works of the early Church, 
there was another different, though, as I have said, 
not necessarily antagonistic one, of an intensely literal 
character. Theologians were accustomed to single 
out any incidental expressions that might be applied 
in any way to scientific theories, even though they 
were simply the metaphors of poetry or rheionc, or 
the ordinary phrases of common conversation, and to 
interpret them as authoritative declarations, super- 
seding all the deductions of mere worldly science. 
The best known example of this is to be found in 
those who condemned the opinions of Galileo, because 
it had been said that the ‘ sun mnnoth about from 
one end of heaven to the other,’ and that ‘ the founda- 
tions of the earth are so firmly fixed that they cannot 
be moved.’ It may be well, however, to give an 
illustration of an earlier date of the extent to which 
this mode of interpretation was carried. 

Among the very few scientific questions which 
occupied a considerable amount of attention in the 
early Church, one of the most remarkable w'as that 
concerning the existence of the Antipodes. The 
Manicho&ans had chanced to stumble on the correct 
doctrine,' and consequently the Fathers opposed it. 
Although, however, the leaders of the Church were 
apparently unanimous in denying the existence of the 
* Beauflobre, Hut, dn Manichiismt,, tom. i. p. 246. 
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Antipodes, it appears that the contrary opinion had 
spread to a considerable exi^nt among the less noted 
Christians, and some fear was entertained lest it should 
prove a new heresy. 

About the year a.d. 535, in the reign of Justinian, 
there was living in a monastery of Alexandria an old 
monk named Cosmas, to whom the eyes of many were 
then turned. He had been in his youth a merchant, 
and in that profession had travelled much, expecially 
in the regions of India and of Ethiopia. He was also 
noticed for his keen and inquisitive mind, and for his 
scientific attainments, and since he had embraced a 
religious life he had devoted himself zealously to the 
relations between Scripture and science. At the 
earnest request of some of the theologians of his time, 
he determined, though now somewhat broken in 
health, and suffering especially, as he tolls us, from *a 
certain dryness both of the eyes and of the stomach,* 
to employ the remainder of his life in the composition 
of a gi'eat work, which was not only to refute the ‘anile 
fable * of the Antipodes, but was to form a complete 
system of the universe, based upon the teaching of 
Revelation. 

This book is called the ‘ Topographia Christiana,* or 
* Christian Opinion concerning the World.’ ' Inde- 
pendently of its main interest, as probably the most 
elaborate work on the connection between science and 
the Bible which the early Church has bequeathed us, 
it is extremely curious on account of its many digres- 
sions concerning life and manners in the different 

* This work is published in In his preface, Montfaucon has 
the Benedictine edition of the collected a long chain of pas- 
Greek Fathers (Paris, 1706), sages from the Fathers denying 
torn. ii. I have quoted the the existence of the Antipodes. 
Benedictine Latin translation. 
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nations Cosmas had visited. It opens in a tone of 
great confidence. It is ‘a Christian topogiuphy of 
the universe, established by demonstrations from Di- 
vine Scripture, concerning which it is not lawful for 
a Christian to doubt.’ * In a similar strain the writer 
proceeds to censure with great severity those weak- 
minded Christians who had allowed the subtleties of 
Greek fables, or the deceitful glitter of mere human 
science, to lead them astray, forgetting that Scripture 
contained intimations of the nature of the universe of 
far higher value and authority than any to which 
unassisted man could attain, and seeking to frame 
their conceptions simply by the deductions of their 
reason. Such, Cosmas assures us, is not the course 
he would pursue. ‘ To the law and to the testimony ’ 
was his appeal, and he doubted not that he could evolve 
from their pages a system far more correct than any 
that pagan wisdom could attain. 

The system of the universe of which remarks to 
this effect form the prelude may be briefly stated. 
According to Cosmas, the world is a flat parallelogram. 
Its length, which should be measured from east to 
west, is the double of its breadth, which should be 
measured from north to south. In the centre is the 
earth we inhabit, which is surrounded by the ocean, 
and this again is encircled by another earth, in which 
men lived before the deluge, and from which Noah 
was transported in the ark. To the north of the 
world is a high conical mountain, around which the 
sun and moon continually revolve. When the sun is 
hid behind the mountain, it is night ; when it is on 
our side of the mountain, it is day. To the edges of 
the outer earth the sky is glued. It consists of four 
• lib. i. prologiis 2. 
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high walls rising to a great height and then meeting 
in a vast concave roof, thus forming an immense 
edifice of which our world is the fioor. This edifice 
is divided into two stories by the firmament which is 
placed between the earth and the roof of the sky. 
A great ocean is inserted in the side of the firma- 
ment remote from the earth. This is what is signified 
by the waters that are above the fiimament. The 
space from these waters to the roof of the sky is al- 
lotted to the blest; that from the firmament to our 
earth to the angels, in tlieir character of ministering 
spirits. 

The reader will ]orobably not regard these opinions 
as prodigies of scientific wisdom ; but the point with 
which we are esi^ocially concerned is the manner they 
were airived at. In order to show this, it will be 
necessary to give a few samples of the arguments of 
Cosmas. 

In the account of the six days’ creation, it will be 
remembered the whole work is summed up in a single 
sentence, ‘ This is the book of the generation of the 
heaven and the earth.’ These expressions are evi- 
dently intended to corapri.se everjdhing that is con- 
tained in the heaven and the earth. But, as Cosmas 
contended, if the doctrine of the Antipodes were 
correct, the sky would surround and consequently 
contain the earth, and therefore it would only be said, 
‘ this is the book of the generation of the sky.** This 
very simple argument was capable of great extension, 

’ ‘Ait, “Hie Pst liber genera- coelum tautummodo univerea 
tionifl cceli et terra?,” quasi contineat, terrain cum coelo non 
omnia iis contiueantur, et um- norainasset, sed dixiseet “ Hio 
versa quae in eis sunt cum illis est liber generationis cceli.” ’ 
■ignillcentur. Kara bi socuii- (P. 
dum facatos illos Chiistianos 
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for there was scarcely any sacred writer who had not 
employed the phrase ‘ the heaven and the earth ’ to 
inclnde the whole creation, and who had not thus 
implied that one of them did not includo the other. 
Abraham, David, Hosea, Isaiah, Zechariah, and 
many others, were cited. Even Melchisedec had 
thus uttered his testimony against the Antipodes. 
If we examine the subject a little farther, we are told 
that the earth is fixed firmly upon its foundations, 
from which we may at least infer that it is not sus- 
pended in the air ; and wo are told by St. Paul, that 
all men are made to live upon the ‘ face of the earth,' 
from which it clearly follows that they do not live upon 
more faces than one, or upon the back. With such a 
passage before his eyes, a Christian, wo are told, should 
not ‘ even speak of the Antipodes,’ 

Such arguments might bo considered a conclusive 
demonstration of the falseness of the Manichsean 
doctrine. It remained to frame a correct theory to 
fill its place. The first great point of illumination 
that meets us in this task, consists in the fact that St. 
Paul more than once speaks of the earth as a taber- 
nacle.^ From this comparison some theologians, and 
Cosmas among the number, inferred that the taber- 
nacle of Moses was an exact image of our world. 
This being admitted, the paths of science were greatly 
Bimphfied. The tabernacle was a parallelogram twice 
as long from east to west, as from north to south, 
and covered over as a room. Two remarkable pas- 
sages, mistranslated in the Septuagint, in one of which 
Isaiah is made to compare the heavens to a vault, 
and in the other of which Job speaks of the sky as 

* Cosmas inferred this from fancifiil interpretations of Heb. 
viii. 1, 2; ix. 1. 2, 11. 12, 24. 
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glued to the earth, completed the argument,^ and 
enabled the writer to state it almost with the autho- 
rity of an article of faith * 

It is easy to perceive how fatal such systems of in- 
terpretation must have been to scientific progress. It 
is indeed true that Cosmas belongs to a period when 
the intellectual decadence had already begun, that he 
was himself a writer of no very great abilities, and 
that some of the more eminent Fathers had treated the 
subject of the Antipodes with considerable good sense, 
contending that it was not a matter connected with 
salvation.* But still, from the very beginning, the 
principles of which this book forms an extreme ex- 
ample were floating through the Church. The dis- 
tinction between theology and scienc^e was entirely 
unfelt. The broad truth which repeated experience 
has now impressed on almost every unprejudiced 
student, that it is perfectly idle to quote a passage 
from the Bible as a refutation of any discovery of 
scientific men, or to go to the Bible for information on 
any scientific subject, was altogether undreamed of,^ 


* These were Isaiah xl. 22, 
and Job xxxviii. 38. The first 
was translated t (rrftaas rbv 
oi/pavhv 0)5 Kafxdpav. The second, 
ovpavhu fls yT]v iK\iv€^ Ki-)(vrai 
bk &(rw€p yrj Kovia, K€K6\\r)Ka 
bh avrhu &(nrep \iO(p kI^ov, 

* * Sic igitur et nos queraad- 
modum Hesaias figuram primi 
ceeli prima die conditi cum 
terra facti, cum terra nniversum 
compleetentis ad fornicis flgu- 
ram adornati sUtuimus esse. 
Ac quemadmodum in Job dic- 
tum est ccelum conglutinatum 
ease terrae, ita quoquo nos dici- 
mtia. Iteruque cum ex Moyse 


didicerimus terram magis 
quoad longitudinem extendi, 
id nos quod fatemur gnari, 
f'cilicet ^riptur© divin® cre- 
dendum.' (P. 129.) 

* This very libeiul opinion 
had been expressed by Basil 
and Ambrose. 

* This doctrine began to dawn 
upon a few minds during the 
Copernican controversy. Those 
who desire to trace its history 
may read with interest some 
opinions on the subject that 
were collected and answered 
by a contemporary writer ou 
the question between Galileo 
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and in exact proportion to the increase of European 
superstition did the doctrine of inspiration dilate till 
it crashed every dtspartment of the human intellect. 
Thus, when in tho middle of the eighth century an 
Irish saint, named St. Virgilius, who was one of the 
very few men who then cultivated profane sciences, 
ventured in Bavaria to assert the existence of the Anti- 
podes, the whole religious world was thrown into a 
paroxysm of indignation, St. Boniface heading the 
ittack, and Pope Zachary, at least for a time, encourag- 
ing it. At last men sailed to the Antipodes, and they 
fiien modified their theological opinions on the suh- 
jiot. But a precisely similar contest recurred when 
tie Copernican system was promulgated. Although 
the discovery of Copernicus was at first uncensured, 
ani his book — which was published in 1543 — dedi- 
cated to Pope Paul III., as soon as its views had ac- 
quired some weight among the learned, the suspicions 
of ^he Roman theologians were aroused, and the 
opiiion of the motion of tho earth was authoritatively 
censired, first of all in the person of Copernicus, and 

and tte Church (Libertus Fro- a superstitious man, except on 
mundui, Vesta, sive Anti^Aris- the subject of comets, of the 
tarch Vindex: Antverpiae, prophetic character of which he 
1634). As I shall have occa- was, 1 believe, a strenuous ad- 
sion agan to quote Fromundus, vocate. He wrote, in conjunc- 
I may mmtion that he was a tion with a theologian named 
professor and doctor of theo- Fieni, a book about comets, 
logy at louvain ; that he was which I have never been fortu- 
theauthorof a work on meteor- nate enough to meet with. He 
ology, in which he combated was one of the principal de- 
very forcilly tho notion that fenders of the immobility of the 
atmospheric changes were the earth, and his works are full 
results of ipiritual interven- of curious information on tho 
tioii, which Hodin had lately theological aspect of the sub* 
been defendug; and that he ject. He died in 1653. 
was on the wiole by no means 
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fcwo of liis disciples,* and seventeen jeai*s latei* by 
the condemnation and the imprisonment of Galileo. 

It is, indeed, marvellous that science should ever 
have revived amid the fearful obstacles theologians 
cast in her way. Together with a system of biblical 
interpretation so stringent, and at the same time so 
capricious, that it infallibly came into collision with 
every discovery that was not in accordance with thf 
unaided judgments of the senses, and therefore witl 
the familiar expressions of tlie Jewish writers, every- 
thing was done to cultivate a habit of thought the 
<Jirect opposite of the habits of science. The constait 
exaltation of blind faith, the countless miracles, tie 
childish legends, all produced a condition of besotipd 
ignorance, of grovelling and trembling credulity tlat 


‘ The first condemnation was 
in 1616, and was provoked by 
the book of a Carmelite, named 
Foscarini, in defence of the 
Copemican view. The Cfirdi- 
nals of the Congregation of the 
Index, whoso function it is to 
pronounce authoritatively in 
the name of the Churcli on the 
orthodoxy of new books, then 
issued a decree, of which the 
following is the principal part : 
— * Q,uia ad notitiam Sanctae 
Congregationis pervenit falsam 
illam doctrinara Pythagoricam, 
divinaeque Scripturtcoranino ad- 
versantem, de mobilitate terwe 
et immobilitate solis, quaiu 
Nicolaus Copernicus Bevolu^ 
tionibus orbiwm ccBUstlim^ et 
Didacus Astunica in Job, etiam 
docent, jam dirulgari et multia 
recipi, sicuti videre est ex quA- 
dam epistolA impressA cujus- 
dani P. CarmelittB, cujus tituhis 
Letera del i?. P. Maestro Paolo 


Foscarini sojpra rOpintomdei 
Pyihagorici e del Coper?iico,&io,f 
in qiiA dictus pater osterdere 
conatur prsefatam doctrnam 
de immobilitate soils in centre 
mimdi et mobilitate terra cou- 
sonam esse veritati, et nm ad- 
versari Suerte Scripturae; ideo, 
ne ulterius hujusmodi ounioin 
perniciem Catholic® Teritatis 
serpat, censuit dictos hb Ooper- 
nicum de Bevolut. Oibium et 
Didacum Astunicam in Job 
suspendendos esse doiec com- 
gantur. Librum verc P. Paitlli 
Foscarini Oarmelita omnino 
prohibendum, atque onnes alios 
iibros pari tor idem deentes pro- 
hibeiidos.' — Fromimlus, Aniu 
ATistarohus^ give (this Teme 
immob'dis. In qio Decretum 
S. Congregationis 2i E, Car- 
dinal. 1616 advbrsua Pyiha- 
gorioo-Copernican^s editum de» 
fenditnr (Antver/iee, 1631), p. 
18. 
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can scarcely be paralleled except among the most 
degraded barbarians. Innovation of every kind was 
regarded as a crime ; superior knowledge excited only 
terror and suspicion. If it was shown in speculation, 
it was called heresy. If it was shown in the study of 
nature, it was called magic. The dignity of the 
Popedom was unable to save Gerbert from the repu- 
tation of a magician,* and the magnificent labours of 
Roger Bacon were repaid by fourteen years^ im- 
}risonment, and many others of less severe but un- 
remitting persecution. Added to all this, the over- 
whelming importance attached to theology diverted 
Uy it all those intellects which in another condition of 
society would have been employed in the investiga- 
tions of science. When Lord Bacon was di’awing his 
gnat chart of the field of knowledge, liis attention 


' i^lvester IJ. lie was tlie 
first Frenchman who sat on the 
throm of Peter, the reputed 
nuthoT of Gallican opinions, 
and it is said the ablest raatho- 
inaticim and mechauicianof his 
lime. Eo died in 1003. Among 
other Uings, he invented a 
kind of clock. He had also a 
statue, like that of Roger 
Bacon, wiich answered all his 
questions. According to the 
popular legend, he was in com- 
munion wth the devil, who 
raised him successively to the 
goes of Rhdms, Ravenna, and 
Rome ; and promised that he 
should nevei die till he bad 
been at Jerusilem, which Ger- 
bert construed as a promise of 
immortality. But, like that 
made to Henry IV. of England, 
it proved to be t cheat, and the 
Pope felt the land of death 


upon him wliilo officiating m 
the Chapel of Jerusalem, in 
tlie Basilica of St. Croce. The 
legend goes on to say that, 
struck by romorse, he oifiered 
his body to be cut in jhecos, to 
be placed on a car driven by 
oxen, and to be buried wherever 
they eto])ped of themselves, he 
being unworthy to rest in the 
church of God. But, to show 
that pardon may be extended 
even to tlic most guilty, the 
oxen stopped at. the door of the 
Lateral!. Whenever, it is said, 
a pope is about to die, the tomb 
of Sylvester grows moist, and 
tlie bones of the old magician 
clatter below. (See Qregoro- 
vius, On the Tombs of tht 
Popes \ and the original ac- 
count in Matthew of Westmin* 
ster, anno ,998.) 
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was forcibly drawn to the torpor of the middle ages. 
That the mind of man should so long have remained 
tranced and numbed seemed, at first sight, an objection 
to his theories, a contradiction to his high estimate of 
human faculties. But his answer was prompt and 
decisive. A theological system had lain like an in- 
cubus upon Christendom, and to its influence, more 
than to any other single cause, the universal paralysii 
is to be ascribed.* 

At last the revival of learning came, the regenera- 
tion of physical science speedily followed it, and it 
soon effected a series of most important revolutioie 
in our conceptions. 

The first of these was to shake the old view of the 
position of man in the universe. To an uncivilised 
man, no proposition appears more self-evident tian 
that our world is the great central object of the 
universe. Around it the sun and moon appear elike 
to revolve, and the stars seem but inconsida'’able 
lights destined to garnish its firmament. From this 
conception there naturally followed a crowd of super- 
stitions which occupy a conspicuous place m the 
belief of every early civilisation. Man bemg the 
centre of all things, every startling phenomenon has 
some bearing upon his acts. The eclipse, tl» comet, 
the meteor, and the tempest, are all intended for him. 
The whole history of the universe centres rpon him, 
and all the dislocations and perturbations it exhibits 
are connected with his history.* 

The science which especially corrects tlese notions 

‘ JVowm Organon. rum., cap. v.). Cn the effects of 

* Even the sun and stars man’s sin on the vegetlible 
were supposed to shire with a world, see St. Augustine, Di 
feebler light since the Fall (St Geneai, lib. i. (ap. 13. 

Isidore. J)e Online Creatura- 
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is astronomy, but for a considerable period it rather 
aggravated them, for it was at first inseparably 
blended with astrology. It is an extremely ingenious 
and, at least as far as the period of the revival of learn- 
ing is concerned, an extremely just observation of 
M. Comte, that this last study marks the first syste- 
matic effort to frame a philosophy of history by re- 
ducing the apparently capricious phenomena of human 
actions within the domain of law.^ It may, however, 
perhaps, be also regarded as one of the last struggles 
of human egotism against the depressing sense of 
insignificance which the immensity of the universe 
must produce. And certainly it would be difl&cult to 
conceive any conception more calculated to exalt the 
dignity of man than one which represents the career 
of each individual as linked with the march of worlds, 
the focus towards which the influences of the most 
sublime of ci'eated things continually converge.* But, 
notwithstanding this temporary aberration, there can 
be no doubt of the ultimate tendency of a scienc/e 
which proves that our world is but an infinitesimal 
fraction in creation, and which, by demonstrating its 


* 1 have already mentioned 
the bold attempt of Peter of 
Abano, in tlie beginning of the 
fourteenth century, to construct, 
by the aid of astrology, a phi- 
losophy of religions. Cardan, 
too, cast the horoscope of 
Christ, and declared that all the 
fortunes of Christianity wore 
predicted by the stars. Vanini 
adopted a somewhat similar 
view, (Durand, Vie de Vanini, 
pp. 93-99.) Pomponazzi at- 
tempted to explain the pheno- 
mena of magic by the influence 
of the stars {Biog, univ. art. 


Pomponazzi ) ; and Bodin, in 
the very greatest political work 
of the sixteenth century, having 
raised the question whether it 
is possible to discover any 
principle of order presiding over 
the developement of societies, 
maintains that such a principle 
can only bo revealed by astro- 
logy. {Bepuhltqtie, liv. iv. c. 2.) 

* As a poet expresses it : — 

* The warrior’s fate is blazoned 
in the skies ; 

A world is darkened wben a 
hero dies.* 
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motion, shows that it is as undistinguished bj its 
position as by its magnitude. The mental importance 
of such a discovery can hardly bo overrated. Those 
who regard our earth as the centre of the material 
universe will always attribute to it a similar position 
in the moral scheme, and when the falsehood of the 
first position is demonstrated, the second appears 
incongruous or a difficulty.* 

It has been reserved for the present century and 
for a new science to add to the discovery of Co- 
pernicus and Galileo another which has not yet been 
fully realised, but is no doubt destined to exercise a 
similar and a commanding influence over all future 
systems of belief: I mean tlie discoveries of geology 
relating to tbe preadamito history of tlie globe. To 
those who regard the indefinite as the liighest con- 
ception of the infinite, the revelation of eternity is 
wiitton on the rocks as the revelation of immensity 
upon the stars. But to more scientific minds the 
most important effect of geology has not been that it 
throws back to an incalculable distance the hoidzon 
of creation, nor yet that it Las renovated and trans- 

* Whatever may bo thought astronomy itself furnishes a 
of its justice, there cannot be striking illustration of the dan- 
two opinions about the exquisite ger of trusting too implicitly 
beauty of the suggestion by to our notions of the fitness of 
which Dr. Chalmers sought to things. The ancient astrouo- 
meet this difficulty — that the mers unanimously maintained 
parable of the shepherd leaving that the motions of tli<» celestial 
the ninety-nine sheep to seek bodies must necessarily be 
that which had gone astray, is circular and uniform, because 
but a description of the act of they regarded that as the most 
the Deity seeking to reclaim perfect kind of movement ; and 
the single world that had re- the persistence with which this 
Tolted against Him, as though notion was held, till it was 
it were of more importance overthrown by Kepler, was one 
than all that had remained of the chief obstacles to astro- 
faithful. It may be added that nomical progress. 
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formed all the early interpretations of the Mosaic 
cosmogony; but that it has conclusively disproved 
what was once the universal belief concerning the 
origin of death. That this fearful calamity appeared 
in the universe on account of the transgression of 
man, that every pang that convulses the frame of any 
created being, every passion or instinct or necessity 
that contributes to the infliction of sufiering, is but 
the fruit of the disobedience in Paradise, was long 
believed with unfaltering assurance, and is even now 
held by many who cannot bo regarded as altogether 
uneducated. And this general proposition became a 
great archetype, a centre around which countless 
congenial beliefs were formed, a first principle or 
measure of probability guiding the predispositions of 
men in all their enquiries. If all death and all pain 
resulted from the sin of Adam, it was natural to give 
every particular instance of death or pain a special 
signification ; and if these the greatest of terrestrial 
imperfections were connected with the history of man, 
it was natural to believe that all minor evils were no 
less so. But geology has now proved decisively that 
a profound error lurks in these conclusions. It has 
proved that countless ages before man trod this earth 
death mged and revelled among its occupants, that it 
so entered into the original constitution of things that 
the agony and the infirmity it implies were known 
as at present when the mastodon and the dinotherium 
were the rulers of the world. To deny this is now 
impossible; to admit it is to abandon one of the 
root-doctrines of the past. 

A second kind of influence which scientific dis- 
coveries have exercised upon belief has been the 
gradual substitution of the conception of law for that 
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of suporiiatural intervention. This substitution I 
have ali'eady had occasion to refer to more than once, 
but I trust the reader will pardon me for reverting 
to it for a moment, in order to show with more preci- 
sion than I have hitherto done the extent and nature 
of the change. It is the especial characteristic of 
uncivilised men that their curiosity and, still more, 
their religious sentiments, are very rarely excited by 
those phenomena which fall obviously within tlie 
range of natural laws, while they are keenly affected 
by all that appear abnormal. It is indeed true that 
this expression ‘ natui-al law * has to the uncivilised 
man only a very vague and faint signiheation, that 
he has no conception of the close connection subsisting 
between different classes of phenomena, and that he 
iVequently attributes each department even of those 
which are most regular to the action of special 
presiding spirits ; yet still certain phenomena are 
recognised as taking place in regular sequences, while 
others appear capricious, and the latter are associated 
espec^lly with Divine intervention. Thus comets, 
meteors, and atmospheric phenomena wore connected 
with religious ideas long after the sun and the stars. 
Thus, too, games of chance were from a very early 
period prohibited, not simply on account of the many 
evils that result from them, but as a species of blas- 
phemy, being an appeal on tiivial matters to the 
adjudication of the Deity.* Man being unable to 

* See a clear view of the old by purely natural laws was an 
opinions on this subject in Bar- English Puritan minister named 
beyrac, De la Nature du Sort Gataker, in a work On the 
(Amsterdam, 1714), who sus- Nature and Use cf Different 
tained an ardent controversy on Kinds of Lots {London, 1619) 
thesubject with a Dutch divine. — a well-reasoned and curious 
The first writer, I believe, who book, teeming with qnaint 
clearly and systematically main- learning, 
tained that lots were governed 
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calculate how the die will fall, it was believed that 
this is determined by a divine interposition, and 
accordingly the casting of lots became one of the 
favounte means of approaching the Deity.* 

From this habit of associating religious feelings 
chiefly with the abnormal, two very important conse- 
quences ensued, one of them relating to science and 
the other to theology. In the first place, as long as 
abnormal and capricious phenomena are deemed the 
direct acts of the Deity, all attempts to explain them 
by science will be discouraged; for such attempts 
must appear an irreverent prying into the Divine 
acts, and, if successful, they diminish the sources of 
religious emotion.^ In the second place, it is evident 
that the conception of the Deity in an early pcnod ot 
civilisation must be materially diflerent from that in 
a later period. The consciousness of the Divine 
presence in an unscientific age is identified with the 
idea of abnormal and capricious action ; in a scientific 
age it is consistent with that of regular and unbroken 
law. The forms of religious emotion being very 
different, the conceptions of the Deity around which 
they centre must be equally so. The one conception 


* Hence the term * 8ort('.s ’ 
was applied to oracles. Hence, 
too, such words as ‘ sortilegi,’ 
‘ sorcerers.’ 

* Thus De Maistre, speaking 
of the ancients, says: — ‘Leur 
physique est a peu pr&s nulle. 
Car non-seulement ils n’at- 
tachaient ancun prix aux expe- 
riences physiques, niais ils les 
m^prisaient, et mtme ils y at- 
tachaient je ne sais quelle leg^re 
idee d’impi^t^ ; et ce sentiment 
confus venait de Oien haut* 


(Soirees de St.-Petcrshourg, 
6mo entretien.) This is the 
true spirit of superstition. 
Speaking of earthquakes. Cos- 
mas says ; — ‘ Quod vero terra 
moveatur id non a vento fieri 
dicimus ; non enira fabulaa com- 
miniscimur ut illi, sed illud 
jussu Dei fieri prontmtiamus, 
neo curiose rem perqidrimus^ 
ait qnippe Scriptura per Davi- 
dem, “Qui respieit terrain et 
facit earn tremere,” &c.* — p 
115. 
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consists mainly of the ideas of interference, of miracle, 
of change, and of caprice ; the other of regularity, of 
unmutability, of prescience, and of moral perfection. 

The first science that rose to perfection at the 
period I am referring to was astronomy, which early 
attained a great prominence on account of the revival 
of astrology that had been produced in the fourteenth 
century by the renewed study of the works of pagan 
antiquity, and perhaps still more by the profound in- 
fluence the Arabian intellect then exercised on Chris- 
tendom. The great work of Copernicus, the almost 
simultaneous appearance of Kepler, Galileo, and Tycho 
Brahe, and the invention and rapid improvement of 
the telescope, soon introduced the conception of na- 
tural law into what had long been the special realm 
of superstition. The Theory of Vortices of Descartes, 
although it is now known to have no scientific value, 
had, as has been truly said, a mental value of the very 
highest order, for it was the first attempt to form a 
system of the universe by natural law and without 
the intervention of spiritual agents.* Previously the 
diflferent motions of the heavenly bodies had been for 
the most part looked upon as isolated, and the popular 
belief was that they as well as all atmospheric changes 
were effected by angels.* In the Talmud a special 
angel was assigned to every star and to every element, 
and similar notions were general throughout the 
middle ages.* The belief in the existence of a multi- 

• This \ra3 originally a rs- 17 ; St. Isidore, Dr Crdfl- 

mark of St. Simon, bat it has turarum, 

been adopted and made great ■ Maury, Lkgcndcf pieuscs^ 
use of by M. Comte and some pp. 17-18. Angels were some- 
of his disciples. See that very times represented in old Chris- 
able book, Littre, Vie dc Comte» tian painting and sculpture 

* Roccamora, De Cometis, p. bearing along the stirs (and 
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iude of isolated and capricious phenomena naturally 
suggested the belief in angels to account for them, 
and on the other hand the association of angels with 
phenomena that obtruded themselves constantly on 
the attention produced a vivid sense of angelic pre- 
sence which was shown in countless legends of angelic 
manifestations. All this passed away before the genius 
of Descartes and of Newton. The reign of law was 
recognised as supreme, and the conceptions that grew 
out of the earlier notion of the celestial system waned 
and vanished. 

For a long time, however, comets continued to be 
the refuge of the dying superstition. Their rarity, the 
eccentricity of their course, the difficuliy of ascertain- 
ing their nature, and the grandeur and terror of their 
aspect, had all contributed to impress men with an 
extraordinary sense of their supernatural character. 
From the earliest ages they had been regarded as the 
precursors of calamity, and men being accustomed to 
regard them in that light, a vast mass of evidence was 
soon accumulated in support of the belief. It was 
shown that comets had preceded the death of such 
rulers as Caesar, or Constantine the Great, or Charles V. 
Comets were known to have appeared before the in- 
vasion of Greece by Xerxes, before the Peloponnesian 
war, before the civil wars of Caesar and Pompey, 
before the fall of Jerusalem, before the invasion of 
Attila, and before a vast number of the greatest fa- 
mines and pestilences that have afflicted mankind.* 

especially the Star of Betble- the evidence of the prophetic 
hem) in their hands. See, character of comets I have met 
e. g., a very curious old has- with, is in Raxo, De Connetu 
relief round the choir of .Notre (1678). The author was a 
Dame at Paris. Spanish physician. 

* The fullest statement of 
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Many hundreds of cases of this kind were collected, 
and they furnished an amount of evidence \Nhich was 
quite sufficient to convince even somewhat sceptical 
minds, at a time when the supernatural character of 
comets harmonising with the prevailing notions of 
the government of the universe appeared antecedently 
probable. Some theologians indeed, while fully ac- 
knowledging the ominous character of these appari- 
tions, attempted to explain them in a somewhat 
rationalistic manner. According to their view, comets 
were masses of noxious vapour exhaled — some said 
from the earth, and others from the sky, which by 
tainting the atmosphere produced pestilence. Kings 
were indeed especially liable to succumb beneath this 
influence, but this was only because their labours and 
their luxurious habits rendered them weaker than 
other men.* Usually, however, comets were simply 
regarded as supernatural warnings sent to prognosti- 
cate calamity. Two or thi'eo great men made vain 
efibrts to shake the belief. Thus, during one of the 
panics occasioned by a great comet, Paracelsus wrote 
forcibly against the popular notions,^ which he assailed 
on theological grounds as forming a species of fatahsm, 
and as being inconsistent with tbe belief In Providence. 
In the midst of a similar panic in 1()80, Bayle made a 
similar efibrt, but, in obedience to the spirit of the 
age, he adopted not a theological but a philosophical 
point of view. He displayed with consummate skill 
the weakness of a process of reasoidng which rested 
on an arbitrary selection of chance coincidences, and 
he made the subject tbe text for an admirable book 
on the gradual consolidation of superstitions.* But 

' Roccamora, De Cometis * In a letter to Zuinglius. 
(Romse, 1670), pp. 238-239. • And, flying ofl at si tan- 
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theology and philosophy were alike impotent till 
science appeared to assist them. Halley predicted 
the revolution of comets, and they were at once 
removed to the domain of law, and one of the most 
ancient of human superstitions was destroyed. 

The process which took place in astronomy fur- 
nishes but a single though perhaps an extreme 
example of that which, in the seventeenth century, 
took place in every field of science. Everywhere the 
rapid conquests of the new spirit wore substituting 
the idea of natural law for that of supernatural inter- 
ference, and persuading men that there must be a 
natural solution even where they were unable to 
discover it. The writings of Bacon, although their 
influence has, I think, been considerably exaggerated^ 
partly through national pride, and partly because men 
have accepted too readily the very unfair judgments 
Bacon expressed of his contempoi’aries,^ probably 


g«ut from his main subject, 
for an admirable dissertation 
on the relation between re- 
ligion and morals. With the 
greatest possible admiration for 
the Critical Dictionary, which 
will be always regarded as one 
6f the most stupendous monu- 
ments of erudition and of criti- 
cal acumen ever bequeathed by 
a single scljolar, I cannot but 
think that the original genius 
of Bayle shines still more 
brightly in the Contrain&Aes 
(HEntrer, in some of the Pcns6es 
diverses sur les Comktea, and in 
two or three of his Nouvelles 
Lettres* 

* The age of Bacon was cer- 
tainly not as benighted and 
ignorant on scientific matters 
as be always reprosei^ted it. 


On the contrary, when we re- 
member that it was the age of 
Copernicus, Galileo, Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, and Gilbert, it 
would be difficult to name on® 
that was more distinguished. 
A Ipge portion of the scientific 
revival in Europe may be justly 
ascribed to these groat men ; 
and the only apology that can 
be offered for the representa- 
tions of Bacon is that, notwith- 
standing his great genius, he 
was totally unable to grasp 
their discoveries. The Coper- 
nican system — the greatest dis- 
covery of the age — he rejected 
to the last. The important 
discoveries of Gilbert about 
the magnet he treated not only 
with incredulity but with the 
most arrogant contempt. In 
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contiributed more tlian ajiy other single cause to guide 
the movement, and have, in England at least, become 
almost supreme. Chemistry disengaged itself from 
alchemy, as astronomy had done from astrology. The 
Academy del Cimento was established in Tuscany in 
1657, the Boyal Society in London in 1660, and the 
Academy of Sciences at Pails in 1666. The many 
different sciences that were simultaneously cultivated 
not merely rescued many distinct departments of 
nature from superstition, but also by their continual 
convergence produced the conception of one all- 
embracing scheme of law, taught men habitually 
to associate the Divine presence with order rather 
than with miracle, and accustomed them to con- 
template with admiring reverence the evidence of 
design displayed in the minutest animalcule and in 
the most shortlived ephemera, and also the evidence 
of that superintending care which adapts a sphere 
of happiness for the weakest of created beings. 

A very important consequence of this change was 
that theological systems lost much of their harsh and 


measuring his influence, we 
have to remember that it was 
certainly not dominant outside 
Euglaua till that \;iiion between 
the English and French intel- 
lects that immediately preceded 
the French Revolution, Then, 
indeed, his philosophy exercised 
an immense and salutary influ- 
ence upon the Continent; but 
Europe had not been sleeping 
till then. In Great Britain it- 
self Bacon produced no per- 
ceptible effect upon the great 
school of literature and science 
that grew up beyond the 
Tweed ; and even in England, 
where he had been almost 


omnipotent, two of the very 
greatest men stood apart from 
his disciples. The whole me- 
thod ana mental character of 
Newton was opposed to that of 
Bacon, and, as his biographer, 
Sir David Brewster, very forci- 
bly contends, there is not the 
slightest reason to believe that 
Newton owed anything to his 
predecessor ; while Harvey 
avowedly owed his great dis- 
covery to that doctrine of flnaJ 
causes which Bacon stigmatised 
as ‘ barren, like a virgin con- 
secrated to God that can bear 
no fruit.’ 
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glooiDj character. As long as men drew their notions 
of the Deity from what tliey regarded as f he abnormal, 
their attention was chiefly coiicentrated upon disasters^ 
for these are for the most part exceptional, while the 
principal sources of happiness are those which are 
most common. Besides, it is one of the most un- 
amiable charactenstics of human nature that it is 
always more impressed by terror than by gratitude. 
Accordingly the devotion of our ancestoi s was chiefly 
connected with storms and pestilences and famine and 
death, which were regarded as penal inflictions, and 
which consequently created an almost maddening ter- 
ror. All parts of belief assumed a congenial hue till 
the miserable condition of man and the frightful future 
that awaited him became the central ideas of theo- 
logy. But this, which in an early phase of civili* 
sation was perfectly natural, soon passed away when 
modern science acquired an ascendency over theolo- 
gical developeinents : for the attention of men was then 
directed chiefly to those multitudinous contrivances 
which are designed for the wellbeing of all created 
things, while the terrorism once produced by the 
calamities of life was at least greatly diminislaed when 
they were shown to be the result of general laws 
interwoven with the whole system of the globe, and 
many of which had been in operation before the 
creation of man. 

Another branch of scientific progress which I may 
notice on account of its influence upon speculative 
opinions is the rapid growth of a morphological con- 
ception of the universe. According to the great 
pliilosophers of the seventeenth century, our world 
was a vast and complicated mechanism called into 
existence and elaborated instantaneously in all its 
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parts by the creative fiat of the Deity. In the last 
century, however, and still more in the present 
century, the progress of chemistry, the doctrine of 
the interchange and indestructibility of forces, and 
the discoveries of geology, have greatly altered this 
conception. Without entering into such questions as 
that of the mutability of species, which is still pend- 
ing, and which the present writer would be altogether 
incompetent to discuss, it will be admitted that in at 
least a large proportion of the departments of science, 
the notion of constant transformation, constant pro- 
gress under the influence of natural law from simple 
to elaborate forms, has become dominant. The world 
itself, there is much reason to believe, was once merely 
a vapour, which was gradually condensed and consoli- 
dated, and its present condition represents the sue- 
cessive evolutions of countless ages. This conception, 
which exhibits tlie universe rather as an organism 
than a mechanism, and regards the complexities and 
adaptations it displays rather as the results of gradual 
developenient from within than of an interference from 
without, is so novel, and at first sight so stariling, 
that many are now shrinking from it with alarm, 
iiTider the impression that it destroys the argument 
from design, and almost amounts to the negation of a 
Supreme Intelligence. But there can, I think, be 
little doubt that such fears are, for the most part, 
unfounded.* That matter is governed by mind, 
that the contrivances and elaborations of the universe 
are the products of intelligence, are propositions 
which are quite unshaken, whether we regard these 

* See the remarks on the of final causes in Whewell’s 
consistence of morphological History of Scientific Ideas, 
conceptions with the doctrine 
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contrivances as tho results of a single momentai^ 
exercise of will, or of a slow, consistent, and regulated 
evolution. The proofs of a pervading and developing 
intelligence and the proofs of a co-ordinating and 
combining intelligence, are both untouched, nor can 
any conceivable progress of science in this direction 
destroy them. If the famous suggestion, that all 
animal and vegetable life is produced by a natural 
process of evolution from a single vital germ, were a 
demonstrated truth, we should still be able to point 
to the evidences of intelligence displayed in the mea- 
sured and progressive developement, in those exquisite 
forms so different from what blind chance could pro- 
duce, and in tho manifest adaptation of suiTOunding 
circumstances to the living crea ture, and of the living 
creatui-e to surrounding circumstances. The argu- 
ment from design would indeed be changed; it would 
require to be stated in a new form, but it would be 
fully as cogent as before. Indeed it is, perhaps, not 
too much to say, that the more fully this conception 
of universal evolution is grasped, the more fiimly a 
scientific doctrine of Providence will be established, 
and the stronger will be the presumption of a future 
progress. 

The effects of this process which physical science 
is now undergoing are manifested very clearly in the 
adjacent field of history in what may be termed the 
morphological conception of opinions — that is to say, 
in the belief that there is a law of orderly and pro- 
gressive transformation to which our speculative 
opinions are subject, and the causes of which are 
to be sought in tho general intellectual condition of 
society. As the main object of this whole book is 
to illustrate the nature and progress of this conception, 

li 
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it is not necessary to dwell upon it at present, and 1 
ftdvert to it siraj)ly for tlio purpose of showing its 
connection with the discoveries of science. 

It will be remarked, that in this as in most other 
cases the influence physical sciences have exercised 
over speculative opinions has not been of the nature 
of a direct logical proof displacing an old belief, but 
rather the attracting influence of a new analogy. As 
1 have already had occasion to observe, an impartial 
examination of great transitions of opinions will 
show that they have usually been efiected not by the 
force of direct arguments, not by such reasons as those 
which are alleged by controversialists and recorded 
in creeds, but by a sense of the incongruity or dis- 
cordance of the old doctrines with other parts of 
our knowledge. Each man assimilates the different 
orders of his ideas. There must always be a certain 
keeping or congruity or analogy between them. The 
general measure of probability determines belief, and 
it is derived from many departments of knowledge. 
Hence it is that whenever the progi*ess of enquiry 
introduces a new series of conceptions into physical 
science which represents one aspect of the relations 
of the Deity to man, these conceptions, or at least 
something like them, are speedily transferred to 
theology, which represents another. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that there are 
some influences resulting from physical science which 
are deeply to be deplored, for they spring neither from 
logical arguments nor from legitimate analogies, but 
from misconceptions that are profoundly imbedded 
in our belief, or from fallacies into which our minds 
are too easily betrayed. The increased evidence of 
natural religion furnished by the innumerable marks 
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of creative and co-ordinating wisdom which science 
reveals, can hardly be overestimated,* nor can it be 
reasonably questioned that a world governed in all 
its parts by the interaction of fixed natural laws 
implies a higher degree of designing skill than a chaos 
of fortuitous influences irradiated from time to time 
by isolated acts of spiritual intervention. Yet still so 
generally is the idea of Divine action restricted to that 
of miracle, that every discovery assigning strange 
phenomena their place in the symmetry of nature has 
to many minds an irreligious appearance, which is still 
further strengthened by the fact, that while physical 
science acquiesces in the study of laws as the limit 
of its research, even scientific men sometimes forgot 
that the discovery of law is not an adequate solu- 
tion of the problem of causes. When all the motions 
of the heavenly bodies have been reduced to the 
dominion of gravitation, gravitation itself still re- 
mains an insoluble problem. Wliy it is that matter 
attracts matter, we do not know — we perhaps never 
shall know. Science can throw much light upon 
the laws that preside over the developement of life ; 
but what life is, and what is its ultimate cause, we 
are utterly unable to say. The mind of man, which 
can track the course of the comet and measure the 
velocity of light, has hitherto proved incapable of 

* Lftplace, who has done terms: 'Dee phenom^nes aiissi 
more than anyone else to sys- extraordinaircs no sont point 
tematise arguments from pro- dus a des causes irr^guliferes. 
bability, and who will certainly En soumettant au calcul lour 
not be accused of any desire to probability, on trouve qn’’il y a 
subordinate science to theology, plu^ de deux cents mille mil- 
states the argument for design liards a parier centre nn qu’ih 
derived from the motions of ne sont point I’elfet du hasard.’ 
the planetary bodies in the — Sykime du Moiide^ liv. v. 
following almost bewildering c. 6. 

l2 
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explaining fclie existence of tlie minutest insect or the 
growth of the most humble plant. In grouping 
phenomena, in ascertaining their sequences and their 
analogies, its achievements have been marvellous; in 
discovering ultimate causes it has absolutely failed. 
An impenetrable mystery lies at the root of every 
existing thing. The first principle, the dynamic 
force, the vivifying power, the efficient causes of those 
successions which we term natural laws, elude the 
utmost efforts of our research. The scalpel of the 
anatomist and the analysis of the chemist are here 
at fault. The microscope, which reveals the traces 
of all-pervading, all-ordaining intelligence in the 
minutest globule, and displays a world of organised 
and living beings in a groin of dust, supplies no solu- 
tion of the problem. We know nothing or next to 
nothing of the relations of mind to matter, either in 
our own persons or in the w^orld that is around us ; 
and to suppose that the progress of natural science 
eliminates the conception of a first cause from creation, 
by supplying natural explanations, is completely to 
ignore the sphere and limits to which it is confined. 

It must bo acknowledged also, that as the increas- 
ing sense of law appears to many the negation of 
the reality or at all events of the continuity of the 
Divine action, so an increased sense of the multiplicity 
of the effects of matter not unfrequently leads to a 
negation of the existence of mind. The mathema- 
tician so often cited, who maintained that the soul 
must be extension, and the fiddler who was con- 
vinced that it must be harmony, are scarcely exag- 
gerated representatives of tho tendency manifested 
by almost everyone who is much addicted to a single 
study to explain by it all the phenomena of existence. 
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Nearly every science when it has first arisen has had 
to contend with two great obstacles — ^with the un- 
reasoning incredulity of those who regard novelty as 
necessarily a synonyme for falsehood, and with the 
unrestrained enthusiasm of those who, perceiving 
vaguely and dimly a new series of yet undefined 
discoveries opening upon manldnd, imagine that 
they will prove a universal solvent. It is said that 
when, after long years of obstinate disbelief, the 
reality of the great discovery of Harvey dawned 
upon the medical world, the first result was ? school 
of medicine which regarded man simply as an 
hydraulic machine, and found the principle of every 
malady in imperfections of circulation.^ The same 
history has been continually reproduced. That love 
of symmetry which makes men impatient to reduce 
all phenomena to a single cause, has been the parent 
of some of the noblest discoveries, but it has also, 
by the imperfect classifications it has produced, 
been one of the most prolific sources of human error. 
In the present day, when the study of the laws of 
matter has assumed an extraordinary developement, 
and when the relations between the mind and the 
body are chiefly investigated with a primary view to 
the functions of the latter, it is neither surprising 
nor alarming that a strong movement towards ma- 
terialism should be the cons(‘quence. 

But putting aside these illegitimate consequences, 
it appears that in addition to the general efiects of 
intellectual advancement upon theological opinions in 
enabling men more readily to conceive the invisible, 
and thus rescuing them from idolatry, and in enabling 
them to spiritualise and elevate their ideal, and thus 
’ Lemoino, Le Vitalims d$ 8tM, p. 6. 
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emancipating them from anthropomorphism, that 
particular branch of intellectual progress whioh is 
comprised under the name of physical science has 
exercised a distinct and special influence, which has 
boon partly logical but more generally the assimilating 
influence of analogy. It has displaced man’s early 
conception of the position of his world in the universe, 
and of the relation of the catastrophes it exhibits to 
his history. It has substituted a sense of law for a 
predisposition to the miraculous, and taught men to 
associate the Deity with the normal rather than with 
the abnormal. It has in a groat degree divested 
calamily of its penal character, multiplied to an 
incalculable extent the evidences of the Divine bene- 
ficence, and at the same time fostered a notion of 
ordered growth which has extended from the world 
of matter to the world of mind. 

These have been its chief effects upon belief. It 
has also exercised a considerable influence upon the 
systems of Biblical interpretation by which that 
belief is expressed. The first great impulse to Ra- 
tionalistic Biblical criticism was probably given by the 
antagonism that was manifested between the discovery 
of Galileo and Scripture as it was interpreted by the 
host of theologians who argued after the fashion of 
Cosmos. New facts were discovered and therefore a 
new system of interpretation Was required, and men 
began to apply their critical powers to the sacred 
writings for the purpose of bringing them into con- 
formity with opinions that liad been arrived at inde- 
pendently by the reason. Bach new discovery of 
science that bore upon any Scriptural question, each 
new 6rder of tendencies evoked by the advance of 
civilisation, produced a repetition of the same process. 

Probably the earliest very elaborate example of this 
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kind of interpretation was furnished hj a French 
Protestant, named La Peyr^re, in a book which was 
published in 1665.' The author, who fully admitted 
though he endeavoured to I'estrict the sphere of the 
miraculous, had been struck by some difficulties coti- 
nected with the ordinary doctrine of Original Sin, 
and by some points in which science seemed to clash 
with the assertions of the Old Testament; and he 
endeavoured to meet them by altogether isolating the 
Biblical history from the general current of human 
affairs. Adam, he maintained, was not the father of 
the human race but simply the progenitor of the 
Jews, and the whole antediluvian history is only that 
of a single people. Thus the antiquity which the 
Easte’pu nations claimed might be admitted, and the 
princi|vj,l difficulties attending the Deluge were dis- 
solved. It was altogether a mistake to suppose that 
death and sickness and suffenng were the conse- 
quences of the transgression. Adam had by this act 
simply incurred spiritual penalties, which descended 
upon the Jews. ‘ In the day thou eatest thou shalt 
die ’ could not have been meant literally, because it 
was not literally fulfilled ; nor can the curse upon the 
serpent, because the motion of the serpent along the 
ground is precisely that which its conformation implies. 
The existence of men who were not of the family of 
Adam is shadowed obscurely in many passages, but 
appears decisively in the history of Cain, who feared 
to wander forth lest men should kill him, and who 
built a city at a time when, according to the common 
view, he was almost alone in the world,* The 

‘ SysteTna Theoloyicum ex * Some of La Peyrtre'^ argu- 
Pra-AdamitarufK Hypotheidj menta on this point are cu- 
pars i. The second pan never riously far-fetched. Thus he 
appeared. asks why Abel should havs 
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mingling of the sons of God and the daughters of 
men means the intermarriage between the two races. 
The Deluge is an absolute impossibility if regarded 
as universal, but not at all surprising if regarded as 
a partial inundation. 

Proceeding to the history of a later period, La 
Peyrere in the first place denies the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. In defence of this position 
he urges the account of the death of Moses, and 
he anticipates several of those minute criticisms 
which in our own day have acquired so great a 
prominence. The phrase ‘These are the words 
which Moses spake beyond Jordan,’ the notice of 
the city which is called ‘Jair to the present day,’ 
the iron bedstead of Og still shown in Rabbath, the 
difficulties about the conquest of the Idumeans, and 
a few other passages, seem to show that the com- 
pilation of these books was long posterior to the 
time of Moses, while certain signs of chronological 
confusion which they evince render it probable that 
they are not homogeneous, but are formed by the 
fusion of several distinct documents. It should 
be observed, too, that they employ a language of 
metaphor and of hyperbole which has occasionally 
given rise to misapprehensions, special instances of 
Providential guidance being interpreted as absolute 
miracles. Thus, for example, the wool of the Jewish 

kept sheep if there '*irere no her of the Irish Parliament' 
robbers to be feared, and where named Dobbs, in a very strange 
Cain got the weapon with book called A Short View of 
which he killed bis brother. Prophecy, It has also been a<l- 
The existence of a race of men vocated in America, with a view 
not descended from Adam was to the defence of Negro Sla- 
very strenuously maintained, very. Mr. Dobbs thought there 
towards the close of the last was a race resulting from m 
osntury, by an eccentric mem^ intrigue of Eve with the DeviL 
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flocks was quite sufficient to furnisli materials foi 
clothing in the desert; and the assertion that the 
clothes of the Jews waxed not old is simply an 
emphatic expression of that extraordinary providence 
which preserved them from all want for forty years 
in the wilderness. At the same time, La Peyrere 
does not deny that the Jewish history is full of 
miracles, but he maintains very strongly that these 
were only local, and that the general course of the 
universe was never disturbed to effect them. The 
prolongation of the day at the command of Joshua was 
not produced by any alteration in the course of the 
earth or sun, but was simply an atmospheric phe- 
nomenon such as is sometimt's exhibited in the Arctic 
regions. The darkness at the Crucifixion was also 
local ; the retrogression of the shadow on the sun- 
dial in the reign of Hezekiah did not result from 
a distm'bance of the order of the heavenly bodies ; 
the light that stood over the cradle of Christ was a 
meteor, for a star could not possibly mark out with 
precision a house. 

The author of this curious book soon after its pub- 
lication became a Roman Catholic, and in consequence 
recanted his opinions, but the school of Bibhcal 
interpretation of which he was perhaps the first 
founder continues actively to the present day. To 
trace its history in detail does not fall within the plan 
of the present work. It will be sufficient to say that 
there are two natural theories by which m6n have 
endeavoured to explain the rise of religions, and that 
each of these theories has in particular ages or coun- 
tries or conditions of thought exercised a sunreme 
ascendency.* The first method, which attriburos 
1 See Denis, Hist, des Idhs moraUs dans HAntiquitk. 
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religions to special and isolated causes, found iie 
principal ancient representative in Euhemerus, who 
maintained that the pagan gods were originally 
illustrious kings, deified after death either by the 
spontaneous reverence of the people or by the cunning 
of the rulers,' and whose work, being translated by 
Ennius, is said to have contributed largely to that 
diffusion of scepticism in Rome which preceded the 
rise of Christianity. To this class of criticism belong 
also all attempts to explain miracles by imposture, or 
by optical delusions, or by the misconception of some 
natural phenomenon, or by any other isolated circum- 
stance. The other method, which is called mythical, 
and which was adopted among the ancients by the 
Pythagoreans, the Neo-Platonists, and the Gnostics, 
regards different dogmatic systems as embodying re- 
ligious sentiments or great moral conceptions that are 
generally diffused among mankind, or as giving a 
palpable and (so to speak) material form to the aspi- 
rations of the societies in which they spring. Thus, 
while fully admitting that special circumstances have 
an important influence over the rise of opinions, the 
interpreters of this school seek the true efficient cause 
in the general intellectual atmosphere that is prevalent. 
They do not pretend to explain in detail how different 
miracles came to be believed, but they assert that in 
a certain intellectual condition phenomena which are 
deemed miraculous will always appear, and that the 
general character of those phenomena will be deter- 
mined by the prevailing predisposition. The first of 
these schools of interpretation was general in the 

* T/Ockfi, in his Treatm on the origin of the pagan di- 
Govemmmt^ adopts very fully vinitios. 
the theory of Euhemerua about 
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seventeentli and eigliteenth centuries, and has been 
especially favoured by nations like tlio ancient Romans, 
or like the modern English and French, who are dis* 
tinguished for a love of precise and definite conclu- 
sions; while the second has been most prominent in 
the present century, and in Germany. 

It must, however, be admitted that the energy 
displayed in framing natural explanations of mira- 
culous phenomena bears no proportion to that which 
has been exhibited in a criticism that is purely dis- 
integrating and destructive. Spinoza, whose pi*o- 
found knowledge not only of the Hebrew language 
but also of Rabbinical traditions and of Jewish 
modes of thought and expression made him pecu- 
liarly competent for the task, set the example in his 
‘Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,’* and Germany soon 
after plunged with great energy into the same cai’eer. 
But the fact which must, I think, especially strike the 
impartial observer is that these criticisms, in at least 
the great majority of cases, are canned on with a 
scarcely disguised purpose of wresting the Bible into 
conformity with notions that have been independently 
formed. The two writers who have done most to 
supply the principles of the movement are Lessing 
and Kant. The first emphatically asserts that no 
doctrine should ho accepted as part of Scripture which 

• Spinoza was, as far as I University. Some of the re- 
know, the lirst writer who marks of Spinozii about the 
dwelt much on the possible or Jewish habit of speaking o< 
probable falsification of some the suggestions of their own 
portions of tho Old Testament minds as inspiration are still 
by the insertion of wrongvowel- worth reading, but with these 
points, a subject which was a exceptions the value of the 
few years since investigated in Trciotatus Theologico-Politieu* 
a work on Hebrew Interpola^ seems to me to bo chiefly hie 
tions, by Ur. Wall, of Dublin torical. 
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is not in accordance with ‘ reason/ an expression which 
in the writings of modern German critics may he not 
unfaii’ly regarded as equivalent to the general scope 
and tendency of modem thought.^ The doctrine of 
Kant is still more explicit. According to him/ every 
dogmatic system, or, as he expresses it, every ‘ eccle- 
siastical belief^* should be regarded as the vehicle or 
envelope of ‘pure religion,* or, in other words, of those 
modes of feeling which constitute natural religion. 
The ecclesiastical belief is necessary, because most 
men are unable to accept a purely moral belief unless 
it is as it were materialised and embodied by grosser 
conceptions. But the ecclesiastical belief being 
entirely subordinate to pure religion, it followed that 
it should be interpreted simply with a view to the 
latter — that is to say, all doctrines and all passages of 
Scripture should be regarded as intended to convey 
some moral lesson, and no interpretation, however 
natural, should be accepted as correct which collides 
with our sense of right. 

The statement of this doctrine of Kant may remind 
the reader that in tracing the laws of the religious 
progress of societies I have hitherto dwelt only on 
one aspect of the subject. I have examined several 
important intellectual agencies which have effected 
intellectual changes, but have as yet altogether 
omitted the laws of moral developoment. In en- 
deavouring to supply this omission, we are at first 

' See, on Lessing’s views, h ner in which he there treata 
clear statement in Amand the subject of miracles illus- 
Sainte’s HiaU critique du trates very clearly the wide use 
Bationdlisme en Allemagne, made of the term ‘ reason ’ in 
Strauss, in the Introduction to Gorman criticism, 
his Life of Jesusy gives a vivid * See his Religion within ihi 
sketch of the progress of Ger- Limits of the Reason. 
mail Rationalism, and the man- 
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met by a school which admits, indeed, that the true 
essence of all religion is moral, but at the same time 
denies that there can be in this respect any principle 
of progress. Nothing, it is said, is so immutable as 
morals. The difference between right and wrong 
was always known, and on this subject our concep- 
tions can never be enlarged. But if in the term 
moral be included not simply the broad difference 
between acts which are positively virtuous and those 
which are positively vicious, but also the prevailing 
ideal or standard of excellence, it is quite certain that 
morals exhibit as constant a progress as intellect, 
and it is probable that this progress has exercised as 
important an influence upon society. It is one of 
the most familiar facts that there are certain virtues 
that are higher than others, and that many of these 
belong exclusively to a highly developed civilisation.* 
Thus, that the love of truth is a virtue is a proposi- 
tion which, stated simply, would have been probably 
accepted with equal alacrity in any age, but if we 
examine the extent to which it is realised we find 
a profound difference. We find that in an early 
period, while all the virtues of an uncompromising 
partisan are cordially recognised, the higher virtue, 
which binds men through a love of conscientious 
enquiry to endeavour to pursue an eclectic course 
when party and sectarian passions rage fiercely 
around them, is not only entirely unappreciated but 
is almost impossible ; that it is even now only recog- 
nised by a very few who occupy the eminences of 
thought; and that it must therefore be recognised 
by the multitude in proportion as they approach the 

* This fact has been well of Archbishop Whatel j. 
noticed in some of the writings 
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condition of those few. Thus, the pursuit of vii^tua 
for its own salco is undoubtedly a higher excellence 
than the pui'suit of virtue for the sake of attaining 
reward or avoiding punishment ; yet the notion of 
d'sinterested virtue belongs almost exclusively to the 
higher ranks of the most civilised ages, and exactly 
in proportion as we descend the intellectual scale is it 
necessary to elaborate the system of rewards and 
punishments. 

Humanity again, in theory, appears to be an un- 
changeable virtue, but if we examine its applications 
we find it constantly changing. Bull-baiting and bear- 
baiting and cock-fighting, and countless amusements 
of a similar kind, were once the favourite pastimes 
of Europe, were pui’sued by all classes even the most 
refined and the most humane, and were universally 
regarded as perfectly legitimate.* Men of the most 
distinguished excellence are known to have delighted 
in them. Had anyone challenged them as barbarous, 
his sentiments would have been regarded not simply 
as absurd, but as incomprehensible. There was, no 
doubt, no controversy upon the subject.^ Gradually, 


* For a full view of tho ex- 
tent to whicli these arniisements 
ware carrie<l oc and diversified 
in England, see Strutt’s Sports 
and Pastimes of the English 
People, Sir Thomas More was 
accustomed to boast of his skill 
in throwing the ‘cock stele;’ 
and, to the very last, bull-bait- 
ing was defended warmly by 
Canning, and with an almost 
passionate earnestness by 
Windham. 

As Macaulay, with cha- 
racteristic antithesis, says: — 
* If the Puritjins suppressed 


bull-baiting, it was not because 
it gave pain to the bull, but 
because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators.’ The long unsuc- 
cessful warfare waged by the 
Popes against Spanish bull- 
fighting forms a very curious 
episode in ecclesiastical his- 
tory; but its origin is to be 
found iu the number of men 
who had been killed. An old 
theologian mentions that, in 
the town of Concha, a bull that 
had killed seven men became 
the object of the highest rever- 
ence, and the people were to 
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howerer, by the silent pressure of civilisation, a pro- 
fOiind change passed over public opinion. It was 
effected, not by any increase of knowledge or by any 
process of definite reasoning, but simply by the 
gradual elevation of the moral standard. Amuse- 
ments that were once universal passed from the 
women to the men, from the upper to the lower 
classes, from the virtuous to the vicious, till at last 
the Legislature interposed to suppress them, and a 
thrill of indignation is felt whenever it is discovered 
that any of them have been practised. The history of 


gititified that a painting re- 
presenting the achievement 
was immediately executed for 
the public square (Concina, 
De Speciaculisy p. 283). The 
writers who denounced Spanish 
bull-fighting contrasted it spe- 
cially with that of Italy, in 
which the bull w.is bound by a 
rope, and which was tlierefore 
innocent {Ibid. p. 285). Bull- 
fighting was prohibited under 
pain of excommunication by 
Pius V., in 1667. In 1676, 
Gregory XIII. renmved the 
prohibition except as regards 
ecclesiastics, who were still for- 
bidden to frequent bull-fights, 
and as regards festal days, on 
which they were not to be cele- 
brated. Some Spanish theo- 
logians having agitated much 
on this subject, Sixtu* V., in 
1686, confirmed the preceding 
bull. At last, in 1596, Clement 
VIII., moved by the remon- 
strance of the Spanish king 
and the discontent of the 
Spanish people, removed all 
prohibitions (in Spain) except 
those which rested on the 


monks, only enjoining caution. 
At present bull-fights are 
usually performed on festal 
days, and form part of most 
grout religious festivals, es- 
pecially those in honour of the 
Virgin ! On this curious sub- 
ject full debiils are given in 
Thesauro, De P(p,vis Ecclesias- 
ticu (Ronifc, 1640), and in 
Concina, De Spectamlid (Romse, 
1762). Among the Spanish 
opponents of bnll-figbting wns 
the great Jesuit Mariana. It 
is curious enough that perhaps 
the most sanguinary of all bull- 
fights was in the Coliseum of 
Rome, in 1333, when the 
Roman nolfios descended into 
the areiia and eighteen were 
killed (Cibrario, Kconomia Po~ 
liticay vol. i. pp. 196 197); 
but the Pope was then at 
Avignon. Michelet had no- 
ticed that while bull-fighting 
was long extremely popular 
in Rome, the Romagna, and 
Spoleto, it never took root in 
Naples, notwithstanding the 
long domination of the 
Spaniards. 
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the abolition of torture, the history of punishraents, 
the history of the treatment of the conquered in war, 
the history of slavery — all present us with examples 
of practices which in one age were accepted as per- 
fectly right and natural, and which in another age 
wore repudiated as palpably and atrociously inhuman. 
In each case the cliange was effected much leas by 
any intellectual process than by a certain quickening 
of the emotions, and consequently of the moral judg- 
ments ; and if in any country we find practices at all 
resembling those which existed in England a century 
ago, we infer with certainty that that country has not 
received the full amount of civilisation. The code of 
honour which first represents and afterwards reacts 
upon the moral standard of each age is profoundly 
different. The whole type of virtue in a rude warlike 
people is distinct from that of a refined and peaceful 
people, and the character which the latter would 
admire the former would despise. So time is this, 
that each successive stratum of civilisation brings 
with it a distinctive variation of the moral type. In 
the words of an illustrious historian, ‘ if the archsao- 
logist can determine the date of a monument by the 
form of its capital, with much greater certainty can 
the psychological historian assign to a specific period 
a moral fact, a predominating passion, or a mode of 
thought, and can pronounce it to have been impossible 
in the ages that preceded or that followed. In the 
chronology of art the same forms have sometimes 
been reproduced, but in the moral life such a recur- 
rence is impossible ; its conceptions are fixed in their 
eternal place in the fatality of time.^ ' 

There is, however, one striking exception to this 
* Michelet. 
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law in the occasional appearance of a phenomenon 
which may be termed moral genius. There arise 
from time to time men who bear to the moral con- 
dition of their age much the same relations as men 
of genius bear to its intellectual condition. They 
anticipate the moral standard of a later age, cast 
abroad conceptions of disinterested virtue, of philan- 
thropy, or of self-denial that seem to bear no relation 
to the spirit of their time, inculcate duties and sug- 
gest motives of action that appear to most men alto- 
gether cliimerical. Yet the magnetism of their perfec- 
tions tells powerfully upon their contemporaries. An 
enthusiasm is kindled, a group of adherents is formed, 
and many are emancipated from the moral condition of 
their age. Yet the full effects of such a movement 
are but transient. The first enthusiasm dies away, 
surrounding circumstances resume their ascendency, 
the pure fmth is materialised, enemsted with con- 
ceptions tliat are alien to its nature, dislocated, and 
distorted till its first features have almost disappeared. 
The moral teaching, being unsuited to the time, be- 
comes inoperative until its appropriate civilisation lias 
dawned, or at most it faintly and imperfectly filters 
through an accumulation of dogmas, and thus accele- 
rates in some measure the arrival of tlie condition 
it requires. 

From the foregoing considerations it is not difficult 
to infer the relations of dogmatic systems to moral 
principles. In a semi-barbarous period, when the 
moral faculty or the sense of right is far too weak tp 
be a guide of conduct, dogmatic systems interpose 
and supply men with motives of action that are suited 
to their condition, and are sufficient to sustain among 
them a rectitude of conduct that would otherwise be 
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unknown. But the formation of a moral philosophy 
is usually the first step of the decadence of religions. 
Theology then ceasing to be the groundwork of 
morals, sinks into a secondary position, and the main 
source of its power is destroyed. In the religions 
of Greece and Rome this separation between the two 
parts of religious systems was carried so far that 
the inculcation of morality at last devolved avowedly 
and exclusively upon the philosophers, while the 
priests were wholly occupied with soothsaying and 
expiations. 

In the next place, any liistorical faith, as it is 
interpreted by fallible men, will contain some legends 
or doctnnes that are contrary to our sense of right. 
For our highest conception of the Deity is moral 
excellence, and consequently men always embody 
their standard of perfection in their religious doc- 
trines ; and as that standard is at first extremely im- 
perfect and confused, the early doctrines will exhibit 
a corresponding imperfection. These doctrines being 
stereotyped in received formularies for a time seri- 
ously obstruct the moral developement of society, but 
at last the opposition to them becomes so strong that 
they must give way : they are then either violently 
subverted or permitted to become gradually obsolete. 

There is but one example of a religion which is 
not necessarily subverted by civilisation, and that 
example is Christianity. In all other cases the decay 
of dogmatic conceptions is tantamount to a com- 
plete annihilation of the religion, for although there 
maybe imperishable elements of moral truth mingled 
with those conceptions, they have nothing distinctive 
or peculiar. The moral truths coalesce with new sys- 
tems, the men who uttered them take their plade with 
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many others in the great pantheon of history, and the 
religion having discharged its functions is spent and 
withered. But the great cliaracteiistic of Chris- 
tianity, and the great moral proof of its divinity, is 
that it has been the main source of the moral de- 
velopement of Europe, and that it has discharged 
this office not so much by the inculcation of a system 
of ethics, however pure, as by the assimilating and 
attractive influence of a perfect ideal. The moral 
progress of mankind can never cease to be distinc- 
tively and intensely Christian as long as it consists 
of a gradual approximation to the character of the 
Christian Founder. There is, indeed, nothing more 
wonderful in the history of the human race, than the 
way in which that ideal has traversed the lapse of 
ages, acquiring a new strength and beauty with each 
advance of civilisation, and infusing its beneficent 
influence into every sphere of thought and action. 
At first men sought to grasp by minute dogmatic 
definitions the divinity they felt. The controversies 
of the Homoousians or Monopliysites or Nestorians 
or Patripassians, and many others whoso very names 
now sound strange and remote, then filled the Church. 
Then came the period of visible representations. The 
handkerchief of Veronica, the portrait of Edessa, the 
crucifix of Nicodemus, the paintings of St. Luke,* 
the image traced by an angel’s hand, which is still 

' As Lami and Lanzi have all by the same hand, or of 
shown, this legend probably exactly the same age, though 
resulted from a confusion of evidently copied from the same 
names; a Florentine monk, ^pe. Otliers think they are 
named Luca, of the eleventh Byzantine pictures brought to 
century, being, there is much Italy during the time of the 
reason to believe, the chief an- Iconoclasts and of the Cru- 
thor of the * portraits by St sades. 

Luke.’ They are not, however, 
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venerated at tlie Latoran, the countless visions 
narrated by the saints, show the eagerness with 
which men sought to realise as a palpable and 
living image their ideal. This age was followed 
by that of historical evidences, the age of Se- 
bondo and his followers. Yet more and more 
with advancing years, the moral ideal stood out 
from all dogmatic conceptions, and it is no exag- 
geration to say, that at no former period was it 
80 powerful, or so universally acknowledged, as at 
present. This is a phenomenon altogether unique 
in history ; and to those who recognise in the 
highest type of excellence the highest revelation 
of the Deity, its importance is too manifest to be 
overlooked. 

I trust the reader will pardon the tedious length 
to which this examination, which I would gladly 
have abridged, has extended. For the history of 
rationalism is quite as much a history of moral as of 
intellectual developement, and any conception of it 
that ignores the former must necessarily be mutilated 
and false. Nothing, too, can, as 1 conceive, be more 
erroneous or superficial than the reasonings of those 
who maintain that the moral element of Christianity 
has in it nothing distinctive or pecubar. The method 
of this school, of which Bolingbroke may be regarded 
as the type, is to collect from the writings of different 
heathen writer's certain isolated passages embodying 
precepts that were inculcated by Christianity ; and 
when the collection Lad become very large, the task 
was supposed to be accomplished. But the true 
originality of a system of moral teaching depends not 
so much upon the elements of which it is composed, 
as upon the manner in which they are fused into a 
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symmetrical whole, upon the proportionate value that 
is attached to different qualities, or, to state the same 
thing by a single word, upon the typo of character 
that is formed. Now it is quite certain that the 
Christian type differs not only in degree, but in kind, 
from the Pagan one. 

In applying the foregoing principles to the history 
of Christian transformations, we should naturally 
expect three distinct classes of change. The first is 
the gradual evanescence of doctrines that clash with 
our moral sense. The second is the decline of the 
influence of those ceremonies, or purely speculative 
doctrines, which, without being opposed to con- 
science, are at least wholly beyond its sphere. The 
third is the substitution of the sense of right for the 
fear of punishment as the main motive to virtue. 

I reserve the consideration of the first of these 
three changes for the ensuing chapter, in which I 
shall examine the causes of religious persecution, and 
shall endeavour to trace the history of a long series 
of moral anomalies in speculation which prepared the 
way for that great moral anomaly in practice. The 
second change is so evident, that it is not necessary 
to dwell upon it. No candid person who is acquainted 
with history can fail to perceive the difference between 
the amount of reverence bestowed in the present day, 
by the groat majority of men, upon mere speculative 
doctrines or ritualistic observances, and that which 
was once general. K we examine the Church in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, we find it almost exclu- 
sively occupied with minute questions concerning 
the manner of the co-existence of the two natures in 
Christ. If wo examine ^t in the middle ages, we find 
it absorbed in ritualism and pilgrimages. If we 
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examine it at the Reformation, we find ifc j ast emerging 
beneath the pressure of civilisation from this con- 
dition; yet still the main speculative test was the 
doctrine concerning the Sacrament, which had no 
relation to morals ; and the main practical test, on 
the Continent at least, was the eating of meat on 
Fridays.* In the present day, with the great body 
of laymen, such matters appear simply puerile, be- 
cause they have no relation to morals. 

The third change is one which requires more atten- 
tion, for it involves the history of religious terrorism 
— a history of the deepest but most painful interest to 


* In France especially the 
peraecutiou on thin ground was 
irightfol. Thus, Bodia tells 
us Umt in 1539 the magistrates 
of Angers burnt alive those 
who were proved to have eaten 
meat on Friday if they remained 
impenitent, and hung them if 
they repeated. (Mnon. des 
JSarciers, p. 216,) In England 
the subject was regarded in a 
very peculiar light. Partly be- 
cause Anglicanism clung closely 
to the Fathers, and partly be- 
cause England was a maritime 
country, fasting wtis not only 
encouraged, but strictly en- 
joined; and a long series of 
laws and proclamations were 
accordingly issued between 
1548 and the Restoration, en- 
joining abstinence on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, and through- 
out Lent; * considering that 
due and goilly abstinence is a 
mean to virtue, and to subdue 
men’s bodies of tlieir tcols 
Ak d spirits : and eonsidering. 
also, tipeciaUy tliattlshers, and 


men using the trade of hshing 
in the sea, may thereby the 
rather bo sot on work.' See a 
list of those laws in Hallam’s 
Const. Hist, vol, i. A homily 
also enjoins fasting on the same 
complex ground. There are 
some very good remnrits on 
the tendency of theologians to 
condemn more severely error 
than immorality, and in con- 
demning ditferent errors to 
dwell inost severely on those 
which are purely speculative, 
in Buyle, i\nsies diverses, 
exeix. IJo says : *Si im docteur 
de Sorboniie avoit la hardicsse 
de chancelcr tant boit pen sur 
le inyst^re do ITncarnation 
. . . il couroit risque du feu 
de la Grfive ; iiiais s’ll se con- 
tentoit d’avancor quelques pro- 
positions de morale rel&ehee, 
comma le fameux Escobar, on 
se couUmteroit do dire qua 
cela n’ebt pas bien, et peut-4tre 
on voiTuit la censure de son 
livre.’ 
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all who study the intellectual and moral progress of 
Europe. 

It would bo difficult, and perhaps not altogether 
desirable, to attain in the present day to any realised 
conception of the doctrine of future punishment as it 
was tanght by the early Fathers, and elaborated and 
developed by the medissval priests. That doctrine 
has now been thrown so much into the background, 
it has been so modified and softened and explained 
away, that it scarcely retains a shadow of its ancient 
repiilsiveness. It is sufficient to say, that it was 
generally maintained that eternal damnation was the 
lot which the Almighty had reserved for an immense 
proportion of liis creatures ; and that that damnation 
consisted not simply of the privation of certain ex- 
tmordinary blessings, hut also of the endurance of the 
most excrnciaiing agonies. Perhaps the most acute 
pain the human body can undergo is that of fire ; 
and this, the early Fathers assure us, is the eternal 
destiny of tbo mass of mankind. The doctrine was 
stated with the utmost literalism and precision. In 
the two first apologies for the Christian faith it was 
distinctly asserted. Philosophy, it was said, had 
sometimes enabled men to look with contempt upon 
tonnents, as upon a transient evil ; hut Christianity 
presented a prospect before which the stoutest heart 
must quail, for its punishments were as eternal as 
they were excruciating.* Origen, it is true, and hia 

’ *Sic et Epicurus omnem que Eetornam ab eo pocnam pro- 
cmciatum dolorcinque depretiat videmus merito soli innocentiae 
modicum quidem contempt!- occummuset pro sciential pleni- 
bilera pronuntiando magnum tudme et pro magnitudine crii- 
vero non diuturnum. Enim- ciatus non diutumi verum 
Tero noB qui sub Deo omnium sempiterni.' (Tertullian, Apol, 
speciilatore dispingimur, qui- cap. xlr.) 
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disciple Gregory of Nyssa, in a somewhat hesitating 
manner, diverged from the prevailing opinion, and 
strongly inclined to a figorative interpretation, and 
to the belief in the ultimate salvation of all ; * but 
they were alone in their opinion. With these two 
exceptions, all the Fathers proclaimed the eternity of 
torments, and all defined those torments as the action 
of a literal tire upon a sensitive body.^ When the 
pagans argued that a body could not remain for ever 
unconsumed in a material flame, they were answered 
by the analogies of the salamander, the asbestiis, and 
the volcano ; and by appeals to the Divine Omnipo- 
tence, which was supposed to be continually exerted 
to prolong the tortures of the dead.^ 

We may be quite sure that neither in the early 
Church, nor in any other period, was tliis doctrine 
universally realised. There must have been thousands 
who, believing, or at least professing, that there was 
no salvation except in tho Church, and that to be 


' The opinions of tliis last 
Father on tho subject, which 
are very little known, are clearly 
stated ill that learned hook, 
Dallfous, J)e Vesnis et Salitfac- 
Honidus (Amsterdam, 1649), 
lib. IT. c. 7. For Origen's well- 
known opinions, see Ibid. lib. 
iv. c. 6. 

* A long chain of quotitions 
establishing this will be found 
in Swinden, On th$ Fire of 
Wll (Jvondon, 1727); and m 
Horberry’s Enquiry concerning 
Future Punishment (London, 
1744). 

* So© the long argument 
hsscHl on these grounds in St. 
Aug. Dc Civ. Peif lib. xxi. cc. 
t~9. Minutms Felix treata 


the same subject in a somewhat 
ferocious pas.sage: * Ijiho rex 
Jupiter per torrent es ripa.s et 
atrara voruginem jurat religi- 
ose : destinatam onim sibi cum 
suis cultoribus pceuam prsescius 
perhorrescit : nec tormentis aut 
modus ulliis aut terminus. 
Illic sapiens ignis membra urit 
ot redcit; carpit et nutrit sicut 
ignes fulininum corpora tangunt 
nec absumunt : sicut ignes 
JEtnee et Vesuvii et ardentium 
ubique torrarum flagrant noc 
erogantur : ita pcenale illud 
incondium non damnis arden* 
tium pascitur sed inexesa cor* 
porum lacoratione nutritur. 
(Octaviiis, cap. xxxv.) 
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excluded from salvation meant to be precipitated into 
an abyss of flames, looked back nevertheless to the 
memory of a pagan mother, who had passed away, if 
not with a feeling of vague hope, at least without the 
poignancy of despair. There must have been thou- 
sands who, though they would perhaps have admitted 
with a father that the noblest actions of the heathen 
were but * splendid vices,’ read nevertheless the pages 
of the great historians of their country with emotions 
that were very little in conformity with such a theory. 
Nor, it may be added, were these persons those whose 
moral perceptions had been least developed by con- 
templating the gentle and tolerant character of the 
Christian Founder Yet still the doctrine was 
stamped upon the theology of the age, and though 
it had not yet been introduced into art, it was 
realised to a degree which wo at least can never 
reproduce ; for it was taught in the midst of perse- 
cution and conflict, and it flashed upon the mind 
with all the vividness of novelty. Judaism had had 
nothing like it. It seems now to be generally ad- 
mitted that the doctrine of a future life, which is 
often spoken of as a central conception of religion, 
was not included in the Levitical revelation, or at 
least was so faintly intimated that the people were 
unable to perceive it.' During the captivity, indeed, 

* This fact had been noticed it contained no revelation of 
by several early English divines a future world. Archbishop 
(Barrow and Berkeley among Whately, who strongly took up 
the number) ; but it was brought the view of W arburton concern- 
into especial relief by Warbur- ing the fact, has, in one of his 
ton, who, as is well known, in Easai/a on the Peculiarities of 
his Divme Legation^ based a the Christian Religion, applied 
curious argument in favour of it yeij skilfully to establishing 
the divine origin of the Leviti- the divine origin, not indeed of 
cal religion upon the fact that Judaism, but of Christianity, 
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cho Jews obtained from their masters some notions 
on the subject, but even these were very vague, and 
the Sadducees, who rejected the new dootiine as an 
innovation, were entirely uncondenmed. Indeed, it 
is probable that the chosen people had less dear and 
correct knowledge of a future world than any other 
tolerably civilised nation of antiquity. Among the 
eai’ly popular traditions of the pagans, there were, it 
is true, some faint traces of a doctrine of hell, which 
are said to have been elaborated by Pythagoras,* and 
especially by Plato, who did more than any other 
ancient philosopher to develope the notion of expia- 
tion but these, at the period of the rise of Chris- 
tianity, had little or no influence upon the minds of 
men j nor had they ever presented the same charac- 
teristics as the doctrine of the Church. For among 
the pagans future torture was supposed to be reserved 
exclusively for guilt, and for guilt of the most extreme 
and exceptional character. It was such culprits as 
Tantalus, or Sisyphus, or Ixion, that were selected 
as examples, and, excepting in the mysteries,* the 
subject never seems to have been brought very pro^ 
minently forward. It was the distinctive doctrine 
of the Christian theologians, that sufferings more 
excruciating than any the imagination could conceive 

because Christianity does con- see Mackay*s B^igious Deve- 
tain a revelation of tLe future loperrunt of the GreeJa and 
world. Both these writers cou' Hebrews^ vol. ii. pp. 28ft~297. 
tend that the well-known pas- * Denis, Hisioire dts ldU% 
sage in Job does not refer to moraies dam fAntiquiU, tom. 
the resurrection. The subject i. pp. 18, 19. 
has been dwelt on from another * Ibid, pp. 104-106. 

point of 'v'iew by Chubb, Vol- • On the place representa- 

taire, Strauss, and severnl lions of Tartarus had in the 
other writers. On the growth mysteries, see Magnin, 
of the doctrine among the Jews, dn Thibtre, tom. i. pp. 81-K4. 
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were reserved for millions, and might be the lot of 
the most benevolent and heroic of mankind. That 
religions error was itself the worst of crimes, was 
before the Reformation the nniversal teaching of the 
Christian Chnrch. Can we wonder that there were 
some who refused to regard it as an Evangel ? 

If we pursue this painful subject into the middle 
ages, we find the conception of punishment by literal 
fii’e elaborated with more detail. The doctrine, too, 
of a purgatory even for the saved had grown up. 
Without examining at length the origin of this last 
tenet, it may be suflicient to say that it was a natural 
continuation of the doctrine of penance ; that the 
pagan poets had had a somewhat similar conception, 
which Virgil introduced into his famous description 
of the regions of the dead ; that the ManichaDans 
looked forward to a strange process of purification 
after death ; * and that some of the Fathers appear 
to have held that at the day of judgment all men 
must pass through a fire, though apparently rather 
for trial than for purification, as the virtuous and 
orthodox were to pass unscathed, while bad people 
and people with erroneous theological opinions were 
to be burnt. Besides this, the doctrine perhaps 

' The Manichaeans are said of flie ancients had a notion 
to have believed that the alwut fire being the portal of 
souls of the dead were puri- the unseen world. Herodotus 
fled in the sun ; that they (lib. v. c. 92) tells a curious 
were then borne in the moon story about Periander, a tyrant 
to the angels ; and that the of Corinth^ who invokea the 
phases of the moon were caused shade of his wife ; but she re- 
by the increase or diminution fused to answer his questions, 
of the freight. (Beausobre, alleging that she was too cold ; 
Hint, critique du Manichiisme, for though dresses had been 
tom. i. pp. 243-244.) placed in her tomb, they were 

* Hsillaeus, De Pmie et Satie- of no use to her, ai they had 
/actiofiibuSf lib. iv. c. 9. Some not been bomt. 
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softened a little the terrorism of eternal punishment, 
by diminishing the number of those who were to en- 
dure it; though, on the other hand, it represented 
extreme sufiering as reserved for almost all men after 
death. It may be added, that its financial advan- 
tages are obvious and undeniable. 

There was in the tenth century one striking 
example of a theologian following in the traces of 
Origon, and, as far as I know, alone in the middle 
ages, maintaining the figurative interpretation of the 
fire of hell. This was John Scotus Erigena, a very 
remarkable man, who, as his name irapoi’ts,' and as 
his contemporaries inform us, was an Irishman, and 
who appears to have led, for the most ])art, that life 
of a wandering scholar for which his countrymen 
have always been famous. His keen wit, his great 
and varied genius, and his knowledge of Greek, soon 
gained him an immense reputation. This last ac- 
quirement was then extremely rare, but it had been 
kept up ill the Irish monasteries some time after it 
had disappeared from the other seminaries of Europe. 
Scotus tlirew liiinsolf with such ardour into both of 
the great systems of Greek philosophy, that some 
have regarded him principally as the last represen- 
tative of Neoplatonism, and others as the founder of 
Scholasticism.* lie displayed on all questions a sin- 
gulai* disdain for authority, and a spirit of the boldest 
free thought, which, like Origeu, with whose works 

’ Scoti was at first tho name Westminster (an. 880). 
of the Irish ; it was afterwards ^ He is regarded in the first 
shared and finally monopolised light by M. Guizot in his Hu- 
by tile inhabitante of Scotland, tofy of Otvilisation; and in the 
Erigena mt^ans, born in Erin — second by M. St,-Ilen6 Taillan- 
the diHtinetive name of Ireland, dier, in his able and learned 
There is an amusing notice of treatise on Scotus. 

Scotus Erigeua in ilatthew of 
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he was probably mncb imbued, be defended by a 
lavish employment of allegories. Among the doc- 
trines he disbelieved, and therefore treated as alle- 
gorical, was that of the fire of hell.* 

Scot us, however, was not of his age. The ma- 
terial conceptions of medioevalism harmonised admir- 
ably with the material doctrine : and after the reli- 
gious terrorism that followed the twelfth coiiiury, 
that doctrine attained its full elaboration. The 
agonies of hell seemed then the central fact of re- 
ligion, and the perpetual subject of the thoughts of 
men. The whole intellect of Europe was employed 
in illustrating them. All literature, all painting, all 
eloquence, was concentrated upon the same dreadful 
theme. By the pen of Dante and by the pencil of 
Orgagna, by the pictures that crowded every church, 
and the sermons that rang from every pulpit, the 
maddening terror was sustained. The saint was 
often permitted in visions to behold the agonies of 
the lost, and to recount the spectacle he had wit- 
nessed. He loved to teft how by the lurid glare of 
the eternal flames he had soon millions writhing in 
eroiy forni of ghastly sufiering, their eyeballs i-olliiig 
with unspeakable anguish, their limbs gashed and 
mutilated and quiveiing with pain, tortured by pangs 
that seemed ever keener by the rocurrence, and 
shrieking in vain for mercy to an unpitpng heaven. 
Hideous beings of dreadful aspect and of fantastic 
forms hovered around, mocking them amid their 
torments, casting them into cauldrons of boiling 

* On the doctrines of Scotns, tom. iii. p. 95 ; Alexandri HUt. 
and especially on that about Eccles. tom. vi. pp. 351-363. 
hell, see Tailland'er, Scot, According to this last writer, 

pp. 176-180; Arapdre, Scotus admitted literal torments 
But. Ixithraire de la France^ for the devil, but not for man. 
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brimstone, or inventing new tortures more subtle 
and more refined. Amid all tliis a sulphur stream 
was ever seething, feeding and intensifying the waves 
of fire. There was no respite, no alleviation, no hope. 
The tortures wore ever varied in their character, and 
they never palled for a moment upon the sense. 
Sometimes, it was said, the dames while retaining 
their intensity withheld their light. A shroud of 
darkness covered the scene, but a ceaseless shriek of 
anguish attested the agonies that were below.* 

It is useless to follow the subject into detail. We 
may reproduce the ghastly imagery that is accumu- 
lated in the sermons and in the legends of the age. 
We may estimate the untiring assiduity wdth which 
the Cathohe priests sought in the worst acts of human 
tyranny, and in the dark recesses of their own ima- 
ginations, new forms of torture, to ascribe them to 
the Creator. We can never conceive the intense 
vividness with which these conceptions were realised, 
or the madness and the misery they produced. For 
those were ages of implicit and unfaltering credulity : 
they were ages when none of the distractions of the 
present day divided the intellect, and when theology 
was the single focus upon which the imagination was 
concentrated. They were ages, too, when the modern 
tendency to soften or avoid repulsive images was 
altogether unknown, and when, in the general para- 
lysis of the reason, every influence was exerted to 
stimulate the imagination. Wherever the worshipper 

* Tho details of many of has noticed this passion for de- 
theae viflicne are giren in their tailed pictures of hell (which 
full force in Swift dm ; and in seems to date from St. Gregory 
Plancey, Diciionnaire iv/fmalf the Great) with hit usual foree 
art. Eil^€r, Bean Milman, in and justice, 
his nut, of Latin Christianityt 
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turned, he was met by new forms of torture, elaborated 
with such minute detail, and enforced with such a 
vigour and distinctness, that they must have clung 
for ever to the mind, and chilled every natural im- 
pulse towards the Creator. How, indeed, could it be 
otherwise ? Men were told that the Almighty, by 
the fiat of his uncontrolled power, had called into 
being countless millions whom He knew to be destined 
to eternal, excruciating, unspeakable agony ; that He 
had placed millions in such a position that such agony 
was inevitable ; that He had prepared their place of 
torment, and had kindled its undying flame ; and 
that, prolonging their lives for ever, in order that 
they might be for ever wretched, He would make the 
contemplation of their sufierings one of the elements 
of the happiness of the redeemed.^ Ho other religious 
teachers had ever proclaimed such tenets, and as long 
as they were realised intensely, the benevolent pre- 
cepts and the mild and gentle ideal of the Hew 
Testament could not possibly be influential. The 
two things were hopelessly incongruous. The sense 
of the Divine goodness being destroyed, the whole 
fabric of natural religion crumbled in the dust. From 
that time religion was necessarily diverted from the 
moral to the dogmatic, and became an artificial thing 
oi relics and ceremonies, of credulity and persecution, 
oi asceticism and terrorism. It centred entirely upon 
the priests, who supported it mainly by intimidation. 

I have already, when examining the phenomena of 
witchcraft, noticed the influence of this doctrine upon 
the imagination, which it has probably done more to 

^ St. Thomas Aquinas says, datur eis ut p<Bnam impiorum 
' Ut boatitudo sanctorum eis perfecte videant.’ {Sumna, 
fnagis oomplaceat et d© ©ii Suppl., qu»st. xciv. art. 1.) 
ttberiores ijratias Deo agant 
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disease than almost all other moral and intellectual 
agen3ies combined. I shall hereafter touch upon its 
effects, upon the intellectual history of Eui'ope, upon 
the timidity and disingenuousness of enquiry — the 
distrust, and even hatred, of intellectual honesty it 
encouraged. There is, however, a still more painftil 
effect to be noticed. That the constant contemplation 
of suffering, especially when that contemplation is 
devoid of passion, has a tendency to blunt the affec- 
tions, and thus destroy the emotional part of humanity, 
is one of the most familiar facts of common observa- 
tion. The law holds good even in men, like surgical 
operators, who contemplate pain solely for the benefit 
of others. The first repulsion is soon exchanged for 
indifierence,the indifference speedily becomes interest, 
and the interest is occasionally heightened to positive 
enjoyment. Hence the anecdotes related of surgeons 
who have derived the most exquisite pleasure from 
the operations of their profession, and of persons who, 
being unable to suppress a morbid delight in the con- 
templation of suffenng, have determined to utilise 
their defect, and have become tlie most unflinching 
operators in the hospitals. Now it is sufficiently 
manifest that npou this emotional part of humanity 
depends by far the greater number of kind acts that 
are done in the world, and especially the prevailintf 
ideal and standard of humanity. There are, no doubt ■ 
persons who are exceedingly benevolent through n 
sense of duty, while tlioir temperament remains 
entirely callous. There are even cases in which the 
callousness of temperament increases in proportion 
to the active benevolence, for it is acquired in con- 
templating suffering for the purpose of relieving it, 
BJid, as Bishop Butler reminds us, • active habits are 
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fltrengthened, while passive impressions are weakened 
by repetition.* But the overwhelming majority are 
in these matters governed by their emotions. Their 
standard and their acts depend upon the liveliness of 
their feelings. If this be so, it is easy to conceive, 
what must have been the result of the contemplations 
of medicevalism. There is a fresco in the great 
monastery of Pavia which might be regarded as the 
emblem of the age. It represents a monk with clasped 
hands, and an expression of agonising terror upon his 
countenance, straining over the valley of vision where 
the sufferings of the lost were displayed, while the 
inscription above reveals his one harrowing thought, 
‘ Quis sustinebit ne descendam moriens ? * 

In such a state of thought, we should naturally 
expect that the direct and powerful tendency of this 
doctrine would be to produce a general indifference 
to human sufferings, or even a bias towards acts of 
barbarity. Yet this only gives an inadequate con- 
ception of its effects. For not only were men con- 
stantly expatiating on these ghastly pictures, they 
were also constantly associating them with gratitude 
and with joy. They believed that the truth of 
Christianity implied the eternal torture of a vast 
proportion of their fellow-creatures, and they believed 
that it would be a gross impiety to wish that Chris- 
^tianity was untrue. They had collected with such 
assiduiiy, and had interpreted with such a revolting 
literalism, every rhetorical passage in the Bible that 
could be associated with their doctrine, that they had 
firmly persuaded themselves that a material and 
eternal fire formed a central truth of their faith, and 
that, in the words of an Anglican clergyman, * the 
hall described in the Gospel is not with the same 

M 
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particularity <o bo met Avith in any ntlu^r religion 
tbai is or liath boon in tlio whole Avorld * Habitually 
treating the language of parable as if it was the Ian- 
guago of history, they came to regard it as A^ery truly 
their ideal of happiiioss, to rest for ever on Abraham’s 
bosom, and to contemplate for over the torments of 
their brother in hell. They felt with St. Augustine 
that * the end of religion is to become like the object 
of worship,* and they represented the Deity as con- 
fining his aflcction to a small section of his creatures, 
and inflicting on all others the most horrible and 
eternal sufTcring. 

Now it is undoubtedly true, that when doctrines of 
this kind are intensely realised, they will prove most 
ofllcacious in dis})olling the apathy on religious sub- 
jects Avhich is tlio common condition of mankind. 
They will produce great earnestness, groat sclf-sacri- 
ficc, great singleness of purpose. Loyola, avIio bad 
studied with profound sagacity the springs of onthu- 
siasm, assigned in his spiritual exercises an entire day 
to be spent in meditating upon eternal damnation, and 
in most great religious revdvals the doctrine has 
occupied a prominent place. It is also undoubtedly 
true, that in a few splendid iustnncos the effect of this 
realisation has been to raise up missionary teachers of 
such heroic and disinterested zeal, that their lives arc 
among the grandest pages in the whole range of bio- 
graphy. But although this may be its effect upon 
some singularly noble natures, there can be little 
question that in the vast meyority of cases its tendency 
will be to indurate the character, to diffuse abroad a 
callousness and insensibility to the suftering of others 


' Swimlon, p. 129. 
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that Avill profoundly debase humanity . If you make 
the detailed and exquisiio tortures of multitudes the 
habitual object of the thoughts and imaginations of 
men, you will necessarily produce in most of them a 
gi adual indifferenco to human suffering, and in some 
of them a disposition to regard it with positive delight. 
If you further assure men that these sufferings form 
an integral part of a revelation which they are bound 
to regard as a message of good tidings, you will 
induce them to stifle every feeling of pity, and almost 
to encourage their insensibility as a virtue. If you 
end your teaching by tolling them that the Being who 
is the ideal of their lives, confines his affection to the 
members of a single Church, that He will torture for 
ever all who are not found within its pale, and that 
his children will for ever contemplate those tortures 
in a state of unalloyed felicity, you will prepare the 
way for every form of persecution that can be directed 
against those who are without. He who most folly 
realised these doctrines, would bo the most unhappy 
or the most unfeeling of mankind. No possible 
prospect of individual bliss could reconcile a truly 
humane man who followed the impulse of his hu- 
manity, to the thought that those who were external 
to his faith were destined to eternal fire. No truly 
humane man could avoid wishing, that rather than 
this should be the case, ho and all others should sleep 
the sleep of annihilation. When the doctrine was in- 
tensely realised and implicitly believed, it must, there- 
fore, have had one or other of two effects. It must 
have produced an intensity of compassion that would 
involve extreme unhappiness and would stimulate to 
extreme heroism, or it must have produced an abso- 
lute callousness and a y)ositiv0 inclination to inflict 
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saiTering upon the heretic. It does not require much 
knowledge of human nature to perceive that the spirit 
of Torquemada must be more common than that of 
Xavier. 

That this was actually the case must be evident to 
anyone who is not wilfully blind to the history of 
Christendom. I have mentioned that writer who in 
the second century dilated most emphatically on the 
doctrine of eternal punishment hy fire as a means of 
intimidation. In another of his works he showed 
very clearly the influence it exercised upon his own 
character. He had written a treatise dissuading the 
Christians of his day from frequenting the public 
spectacles. He had collected on the subject many 
arguments, some of them very powerful, and others 
extremely grotesque ; but he perceived that to make 
his exhortations forcible to the majoriiy of his readers, 
he must point them to some counter-attraction. He 
accordingly proceeded — and his style assumed a richer 
glow and a more impetuous eloquence as ho rose to 
the congenial theme — to tell them that a spectacle 
was reserved for them, so fascinating and so attrac- 
tive that the most joyous festivals of earth faded 
into insignificance by the comparison. That spectacle 
was the agonies of their fellow-countrymen, as they 
writhe amid the torments of hell. ‘ What,* he ex- 
claimed, ‘ shall be the magnitude of that scene ? 
How shall I wonder ? How shall I laugh ? How 
shall I rejoice ? How shall I triumph when I behold 
80 many and such illustrious kings, who were said 
to have mounted into heaven, groaning with Jupiter 
their god in the lowest darkness of hell ! Then shall 
the soldiers who had persecuted the name of Christ 
bum in more cruel fire than any they had kindled for 
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the saints. . . . Then shall the tragedians pour forth 
in their own misfortune more piteous cries than those 
with which they had made the theatre to resound, 
while the comedian^ s powers shall be better seen as 
he becomes more flexible by the heat. Then shall 
the driver of the circus stand forth to view all blush- 
ing in his flaming chariot, and the gladiators pierced, 
not by spears, but by darts of Are. . . . Compared 
with such spectacles, with such subjects of triumph 
as these, what can prsotor or consul, quesstor or pontiflT, 
afford ? and even now faith can bring them near, 
imagination can depict them as present.* * 

I have quoted this very painful passage not so 


* * Qu8b tunc spectaculi lati- 
tude? Quid admirer? Quid 
rideam ? ubi gaudeam ? ubi ex- 
ultem, spectans tot et tantes 
reges, qui in coelum recepti 
nuntiabantur cum ipso Jove et 
ipsis suis testibus in imis tene- 
bris cougemescentes I Item 
praesides persecutores dominici 
nominis saevioribus quam ipsi 
fiammis saeyieruntinsultantibus 
contra Ohristianos liquescentea ! 
quos prseterea sapientes illos 
pbilosophos ooram discipulis 
suif una conflagrationibus eru- 
bescentos, quibus nihil ad Deum 
pertinere suadebant, quibus 
animas ant nullas aut non in 
pristina corpora redituras af- 
finnabant ! £tiam poetas non 
ad Rhadamanthi nec ad Minois 
sed iid inopinati Cbristi tribunal 
palpitantes. Tunc magis tra- 
gasdi audiondi magis scilicet 
Tocales in sua propria calami- 
tate. Tunc histriones cogno- 
Bcendi solutiores multo per 
ignem. Tunc spectandus auriga 
in flammea rota totus rubess ; 


tunc xystici contemplandi non 
in gymnasiis sed in igne jacu- 
lati ; nisi quod no tuuc quidem 
illos relim visos, ut qui malim 
ad eos potius conspectum in- 
satiabilem conferre qui in do- 
minum des^evierunt. Hie est 
ille dicam fabri aut qusestuarisB 
filius, sabbati destructor, Sama- 
rites et daemonium habens. 
Hie est quern a Juda redemistis, 
hie est ille arundine et colaphis 
diverberatus, sputamentis de- 
decoratus, felle et aceto po- 
tatus. Hie est quern clam 
discenteg subripuerunt ut re- 
surrexisse dicatur, vel hortu- 
lanus detraxit ne lactucse suse 
frequentia commeantium laede- 
rentur. Ut tali a spectes, ut 
talibus exultes, quis tibi praetor, 
aut consul, aut quaestor, aut 
sacerdoB de suA liberalitate 
praestabit? Et tamen haec jam 
quodammodo habemus per 
fidem, spiritu imaginante re- 
praesentata.* (Tertullian, Jk 
Spectac. cap. xxx.) 
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Mtioh as an instance of the excesses of a morbid dis- 
position embittered by persecution, as because it fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of the influence of a 
certain class of realisations on the afieotions. For in 
tracing what may be called the psychological history 
of Europe, we are constantly met by a great contra- 
diction, which can only be explained by such con- 
siderations. By the confession of all parties, the 
Christian religion was designed to be a religion of 
philanthropy, and love was represented as the dis- 
tinctive test or characteristic of its true members. 
As a matter of fact, it has probably done more to 
quicken the afieotions of mankind, to promote pity, 
to create a pure and merciful ideal, than any other 
influence that has over acted on the world. But 
while the marvellous influence of Chiistianity in this 
respect has been acknowledged by all who have mas- 
tered the teachings of history, while the religious 
minds of every land and of every opinion have re- 
cognised in its Founder the highest conceivable ideal 
and embodiment of compassion as of purity, it is a 
no less incontestable truth that for many centuries 
the Christian priesthood pursued a policy, at least 
towards those who difiered from their opinions, im- 
plying a callousness and absence of the emotional 
part of humanity wliich has seldom been paralleled, 
and perhaps never surpassed. From Julian, who ob- 
served that no wild beasts were so ferocious as angry 
theologians, to Montesquieu, who discussed as a 
psychological phenomenon the inhumanity of monks, 
the fact has been constantly recognised. The monks, 
the Inquisitors, and in general the mediaeval clergy, 
present a type that is singularly well defined, and is 
in many respects exceedingly noble, but which is 
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continually marked hy a tA)lal absence of mere natuml 
affection. In zeal, in courage, in jiersoverauco, in 
self-sacrifice, they toAvered far above the average of 
mankind ; but they were always as ready to inflict 
as to endure suffering. These were the men who 
chanted their Te Deums over the massacre of the 
Albigenses or of St. Bartholomew, who fanned and 
stimulated tlie Crusades and the religious wars, avIio 
exulted over the carnage, and strained every nerve 
to prolong the struggle, and, when the zeal of the 
Avarrior had begun to flag, mourned over the languor 
of faith, and contemplated the sufferings they had 
caused with a satisfaction that was as pitiless as it 
Avas unselfish. Those were the men who were at 
once the instigators and the agents of that horrible 
detailed persecution that stained almost every pro- 
vince of Europe with the blood of Jews and heretics, 
and which exhibits an amount of cold, passionless, 
studied and deliberate barbarity unrivalled in the 
history of mankind.* 

Now, when a tendency of this kind is habitually 
exhibited among men who are unquestionably ac- 
tuated by the strongest sense of duty, it may be 
assumed that it is connected with some principle 


* W© ihall have ample evi- 
dence of this iu the next chap- 
ter. At present it ia sufficient 
to say that the use of the alow 
fire in burning heretics was in 
many districts habitnaL In 
that curious book, the Scalige- 
rana (a record of the conversa- 
tion of Joseph Scaliger, by an 
intimate friend who liTod in 
his house), we have a horrible 
description of one of these exe- 
cutions in Guienno: ‘J’avois 


environ seize ans que je 
brusler un Jacobin qui fermoit 
la bouche aux Papistes : on le 
d^grada et on lo brusla k petit 
feu, le liant nveo des cordes 
mouill^es par les aisselles pris 
la potence, et 1& on mettoit le 
fen dessous tellement qu'il 
estoit demy consume avant qu'il 
fut mort.* (Art. Heretici. See, 
too, art. Sorciers, and Cousin’s 
account of the cxecutioi 0 / 
Vanini.) 
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they have adopted, or with the moral atmosphere 
they breathe. It must have an intellectual or logical 
antecedent, and it must have what may he termed 
an emotional antecedent. By the first I understand 
certain principles or trains of reasoning which induce 
men to believe that it is their duty to persecute. By 
the second, 1 understand a tendency or disposition of 
feeling that harmonises with persecution, removes 
the natural reluctance on the subject, and predisposes 
men to accept any reasoning of which persecution is 
the conclusion. The logical antecedents of perse- 
cution I shall examine in the next chapter. The 
most important emotional antecedent is, I believe, to 
be found in the teaching concerning the future world. 
It was the natural result of that teaching, that men 
whose lives present in many respects examples of 
the noblest virtue, were nevertheless conspicuous for 
ages as prodigies of barbarity, and proved absolutely 
indifferent to the sufferings of all who dissented from 
their doctrines. Nor was it only towards the heretic 
that this inhumanity was displayed ; it was reflected 
more or less in the whole penal system of the time. 
We have a striking example of this in the history of 
torture. In ancient Greece, torture was never em- 
ployed except in cases of treason. In the best days 
of ancient Home, notwithstanding the notorious in- 
humanity of the people, it was exclusively confined 
to the slaves. In mediaeval Christendom it was made 
use of to an extent that was probably unexampled 
in any earlier period, and in cases that feU under the 
cognisance of the clergy it was applied to every class 
of the community.* And what strikes us most in 

* In cases of heresy and trea- one of the old authorities on 
son, but the first were of course the subject says : * In crimine 
by far the most common. As hierasis omnes illi torqueadi 
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oonsidering the mediiBval tortures, is not so much 
their diabolical barbarity, which it is indeed impos- 
sible to exaggerate, as the extraordinary variety, and 
what may be termed the artistic skill, they displayed. 
They represent a condition of thought in which men 
had pondered long and carefully on all the forms of 
suffering, had compared and combined the different 
kinds of torture, till they had become the most con- 
summate masters of their art, had expended on the 
subject all the resources of the utmost ingenuity, and 
had pursued it with the ardour of a passion. The 
system was matured under the medieeval habit of 
thought, it was adopted by the Inquisitors, and it 
received its finishing touches from their ingenuity.* 

sunt qui in crimine IsBssd ma- are very numerous, and possesi 
jestatis humans torqueri pos- a great but painful interest, 
sunt ; quia longe gravius est Perhaps the fullest is Marsilius* 
divinum quam temporalem (a lawyer of Bologna) TVacto^w# 
lasdere miyestatem, ac proinde de Qamtionihui (1529 and 
nobiles, milites, decuriones, 1537 — both editions in black 
doctores, et omnes qui quantd- letter). Marsilius boasted that 
libet prserogativA prafulgent he was the inventor of the 
in crimine hseresis et in orimine torture that consisted of de- 
lesm majestatis humanm tor- priving the prisoner of all sleep 
queri possunt . . . quo fit — a torture which was especially 

quod minores yiginti quinque used in the States of the Churcdk: 
annis propter suspicionem * In Statu Ecclesiastico hi duo 
hseresis et Isesse majestatis tor- modi magis in usu sunt, ut et 
queri possunt, minores etiam tormentumtaxillorum,etTigiliB 
quatuordecim annis terreri et per somni subtractionem, quern 
habeni vel ferulA csedi.’ (Suarez modum invenisse asserit Mar- 
de Pas, Praxis Eccle^astica et silius.’ (Ckartaria, Praxis In- 
Sxcularis [1619], p. 158.) terrogandorum Reorum [Komse, 
* The extraor^naxy ingenu- 1618], p. 198.) Besides these 
ity of the mediaeval tortures, works, there are full accounts 
and the extent to which they of the nature of the tortures 
were elaborated by the clexgy, in Simancas* De Catholicis In- 
is well shown in an article on stitutionibus, Eymericus* Di- 
tortureby ViUegille, inl^acrotjr, rectorium InquisUorum, and 
Is Moyen Age st la Renaissance many other works to which 
(Paris, 1848), tom. iii. The they refer, 
original works on th« subject 
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In eyery prison tlio crucifix and the rack stood side- 
by aide, and in almovst every country the abolition of 
torture was at last eflected by a movement which the 
Church opposed, and by men whom she had cursed. 
In England, it is tine, torture had always been il- 
legal, though it had often been employed, especially 
in ecclesiastical cases ; ' but almost every other coun- 
try illustrates the position I have stated. In France, 
orobably the first dlnstrious opponent of torture was 
Montaigne, the first of the French sceptics ; the cause 
was soon afterwards taken up by Charron and by 
Bayle ; it was then adopted by Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
and the Encyclopccdists ; and it finally triumphed 
when the Church had been shattered by the Revo- 
lution.^ In Spain, torture began to fall into disuse 
under Charles III., on one of the few occasions when 
the Government was in direct opposition to the 
Church.* In Italy the great opponent of torture was 


* On the extent to which it 
was employed by the Catholics* 
under Mary, in the trials of 
Protestants, see StrutPs Man- 
ners of the English People^ 
voL iii. p. 46 ; and on the ex- 
tent to which it was employed 
by Protestants in the trials of 
Catholic priests, seo Hallam, 
Comt. Hist (ed. 1827), vol. i. 
p. 169; and the evidence col- 
lected in Milner’s Letters to a 
Prebendary. Bishops Grindal 
and Coxe suggested the appli- 
cation of torture to the OU Wic 
priests. Froude, Ihst., vol. vii. 
pp, 418, 419. See, too, Bar- 
rington On the Statutes^ pp. 80, 
and 440, 441. 

* The suppression of one de- 
partment of torture was eiFccteil 
111 France a« early ns 1780, and 


was one of the measures of 
reform conceded to the revo- 
lutionary party. All torture, 
however, was not abolished till 
the Revolution was actually 
triumphant, and the abolition 
was on© of the first acts of 
the democrats. (See Loise- 
leur, Sur lee Peines.) Besides 
the essays of Montaigne, tor- 
ture was denounced in the Sa- 
gesse of Chan*on, in the CSwi- 
trains-les of Bayle, and 

in many parts of the writings 
of Voltaire (see, e.g., art. 
Torture, in Phil. Diet.) and his 
contemporaries. 

• Buckle’s Histf vol. ii. p. 
140, note. LuisVives, a rather 
famous Spanish philosopher, 
in his Annotations to St. Au- 
gustine, had protested against 
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Beccaria, the friend of Helvetiua and of Holbaoh, 
and the avowed exponent of the principles of Rous- 
seau.* Translated by Morellet, commented on by 
Voltaire and Diderot, and supported by the whole 
weight of the French philosophers, the work of Bec- 
caria flew triumphantly over Europe, and vastly ac- 
celerated the movement that produced it. Under the 
influence of that movement, the Empress of Russia 
abolished torture in her dominions, and accompanied 
the abolition by an edict of toleration. Under the 
same influence, Frederick of Prussia, whose adherence 
to the philosophical principles was notorious, took 
the same step, and his example was speedily followed 
by Duke Leopold of Tuscany. Nor is there, upon 
reflection, anything surprising in tliis. The move- 
ment that destroyed torture was much less an intel- 
lectual than an emotional movement. It represented 
much less a discovery of the reason than an increased 
intensity of sympathy. If wo asked what positive 
arguments can be adduced on tbc subject, it would 
bo dilEcult to cite any that was not perfectly familiar 


torture ae early as the first half 
of the sixteenth century. His 
opinions on this subject were 
vehemently denounced by a 
bishop named Simancas, in a 
very remarkable book called 
He Catholic} 8 Insiitutionibxis 
ad prmcavendeu et itxtir pan- 
das Hmretis (1569), to which I 
shall have occasion hereafter to 
refer. Simancas observes that 
‘ Inquisitores Apostolici seepis- 
sime reos torquere solent ; ’ he 
defends the practice with great 
energy, on the authority of 
theologians; and ho gives a 


very vivid description of dif- 
ferent modes of torture the In- 
uisitors employed in their 
ealings with heretics (pp. 297- 
309). Seoalso, on this horrible 
subject, Llorente, Hist, of In- 
quisition. Simancas notices 
that, in other countries, cri- 
minals were in his day tortured 
in public, but in Spain in secret 
(p. 305). 

* On the influence of Beo- 
caria, see Loiseleur, pp, 336- 
338. Morellet’s translation 
passed through seven editions 
m six months. 
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to all classes at every period of the middle ages.* 
That brave criminals sometimes escaped, and that 
timid persons sometimes falsely declared themselves 
guilty; that the guiltless frequently underwent a 
horrible punishment, and that the moral influence of 
legal decisions was seriously weakened ; * — these argu- 
ments, and such as these, were as much truisms in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries as they are at pre- 
sent. Nor was it by such means that the change was 
efiected. Torture was abolished because in the pro- 
gress of civilisation the sympathies of men became 
more expansive, their perceptions of the sufferings of 
others more acute, their judgments more indulgent, 
their actions more gentle. To subject even a guilty 
man to the horrors of the rack, seemed atrocious and 
barbaious, and therefore the rack was destroyed. 
It was part of the great movement which abolished 
barbarous amusements, mitigated the asperities and 
refined the manners of all classes. Now it is quite 
certain that those who seriously regarded eternal suf- 
fering as the just punishment of the fretfulness of a 
child, could not possibly look upon torture with the 
same degree and kind of repulsion as their less ortho- 
dox neighbours. It is also certain, that a period in 
which religion, by dwelling incessantly on the legends 
of the martyrs, or on the agonies of the lost, made 


* There is, perhaps, one ex- 
ception to thii. Beccaria 
grounded much of his reasoning 
on the doctrine of the social 
compact. I cannot, however, 
thiax that this argument had 
much influence in producing 
the change. 

• It is worthy of notice that 
Awguatine perceived very 


clearly the evil of torture, and 
statod the case against it with 
his usual force and terseness : 
‘ Cum quaeritur utnim sit nocens 
cniciatur et innocens luit pro 
incerto scelere certissimai 
posnas.' (Dtf Oiv. Dei, lib. xix. 
cap. 6) ; but he concluded that 
it was necessary. 
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the combination of new and horrible forms of suffer- 
ing the habitual employment of the imagination, was 
of all others that in which the system of torture was 
likely to be most atrocious. It may be added, that 
the very frame of mind that made men assail the 
practice of torture, made them also assail the medias- 
val doctrine of future punishment. The two things 
grew out of the same condition of society. They 
flourished togetlier, and they declined together. 

The truth is, that in every age the penal code will 
in a great degree vary with the popular estimate of 
guilt. Philosophers have written much on the purely 
preventive character of legal punishments ; but it 
requires but little knowledge of history, or even of 
human nature, to show that a code constructed 
altogether on such a principle is impossible. It is 
indeed true, that all acts morality condemns do not 
fall within the province of the legislator, and that this 
fact is more fully appreciated as civilisation advances.* 
It is true, too, that, in an early stage, the severity of 
punishments results in a great measure from the pre- 
vailing indifference to the infliction of suffering. It 
is even true that the especial prominence or danger 
of some crime will cause men to visit it for a time 
with penalties that seem to bear no proportion to its 
moral enormity. Yet it is, I think, impossible to 
examine penal systems without perceiving that they 
can only be efficient during a long period of time, 
when they accord substantially with the popular 

' The tendency of all penal is well known. As a modem 
systems constructed under the instance of this, Sweden ii 
influence of the clergy to make perhaps the most remarkable, 
the legal code coextensive with See the striking book of Mr. 
the moral code, and to make Laing, upon iu present con- 
punishments as much as pos- dition. 
sible of the nature of expiation, 
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ostsmatc of the enormity of guilt. Eyery system, hy 
admitting extenuating circumstances and graduated 
pnnislimonts, implies this, and every judgment that 
is passed by the public is virtually an appeal to an 
ideal standard. When a punishment is pronounced 
excessive, it is meant that it is greater than was 
deserved. When it is pronounced inadequate, it is 
meant that it is less than was deserved. Even re- 
garding the law simply as a preventive measure, it 
is necessary that it should thus reflect the prevailing 
estimate of guilt, for otherwise it would come into 
collision with that public opinion which is cssontical 
to its operation. Thus, towards the close of the 
last century, both murder and horse-stealing were 
pnnishod by death. In the first case, juries readily 
brought in verdicts, the public Sfinctioned those ver- 
dicts, and the law was efficacious. In the second 
case the criminals were almost usually acquitted ; and 
when they were executed, public opinion was sliockod 
and scandalised. The reason of this was, that men 
looked upon death as a punishment not incommen- 
surate with the guilt of murder, but exceedingly dis- 
proportionate to that of theft. In tho advance of 
civilisation, there is a constant tendency to mitigate 
the severity of penal codes, for men learn to realise 
more intensely the suffering they are inflicting ; and 
they nt the same time become more sensible of the 
palliations of guilt. When, however, such a doctrine 
concerning the just reward of crime ns I have noticed 
is believed and realised, it must inevitably have tho 
effect of retarding the progress. 

Such, then, wore the natui'al effeefs of tho popular 
teacliing on tho subject of future punishment wliich 
was universal durir.g the middle ages, and during the 
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sixteenth and the greater part of the seventeenth 
century. flow couipletely that teaching has passed 
away must be evident to anyone who will take the 
pains of comparing old theological literature with 
modern teaching. The hideous pictures of material 
tire and of endless torture which were once bo 
carefully elaborated and so constantly enforced, have 
been replaced by a few vague sentences on the subject 
of ‘ peixiition,* or by the general assertion of a future 
adjustment of the inequalities of life ; and a doctrine 
which grows out of the moral faculty, and is an 
element in every truly moral religion, has been thus 
silently substituted for a doctrine which was the 
greatest of all moral difficulties. The eternity of 
punishment is, indeed, still strenuously defended by 
many ; but the nature of that punishment, which had 
been one of tho most prominent points in every pre- 
vious discussion on tho subject, has now completely 
disappeared Ironi controversy. Tho ablest theologians 
once regarded their doctrine as one that might bo 
defended, but could not possibly bo so stated as not 
at first sight to shock the feelings. Leibnitz argued 
tliat offences against an Infinite Being acquired an 
infinite guilt, and therefore deserved an infinite 
punishment. Butler argued t])at the analogy of 
nature gave much reason to suspect that tho punish- 
ment of crimes may be out of all proportion with our 
conceptions of their guilt. Both, by their very de- 
fences, implied that the doctrine was a grievous diffi- 
culty. As, however, it is commonly stated at present, 
the doctrine is so far from being a difficulty, that any 
system that was without it would be manifestly im- 
perfect, and it has accordingly long since taken its 
place as one of the moral evidences of Clinstianity. 
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This gradual and silent transfoi*mation of the 
popular conceptions is doubtless chiefly due to the 
habit of educing moral and intellectual truths from 
OUT own sense of right, rather than from traditional 
teaching, which has accompanied the decline of dog- 
matic theology, and which first became conspicuous 
in the seventeenth century. Descartes, who was the 
chief reviver of moral philosophy, may be regarded 
as its leading originator ; for the method which he 
applied to metaphysical enquiries was soon applied 
(consciously or unconsciously) to moral subjects. 
Men, when seeking for just ideas of right and wrong, 
began to interrogate their moral sense much more 
than the books of theologians, and they soon pro- 
ceeded to make that sense or faculty a supreme 
arbiter, and to mould all theology into conformity 
with its dictates. At the same time the great in- 
crease of secular influences, and the rapid succession 
of innovations, made theologians yield with com- 
parative facility to the pressure of their age. 

But besides this general rationalistic movement, 
there was another tendency which exercised, I think, 
a real though minor influence on the movement, and 
which is also associated with the name of Descartes. 
I mean the developement of a purely spiritual con- 
ception of the soul. The difterent effects which a 
spiritual or a material philosophy has exercised on 
all departments of speculation, form one of the most 
interesting pages in history. The ancients — at least 
the most spiritual schools — seem to have generally 
regarded the essence of the soul as an extremely 
subtle fluid, or substance quite distinct from the 
body ; and, according to their view, and according 
to the views that were long afterwards prevalent, 
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this excesaive subtlety of essence constituted im- 
materiality. For tbe soul was supposed to be of a 
nature totally different from surrounding objects, 
simple, incapable of disintegration, and emancipated 
from the conditions of matter. Some of the Plato- 
nists verged very closely upon, and perhaps attained, 
the modern idea of a soul, whose essence is purely 
intellectual, but the general opinion was, I think, that 
which 1 have desciibed. The distinct and, as it was 
called, immaterial nature of the soul was insisted on 
by the ancients with great emphasis as the chief 
proof of its immortality. If mind be but a function 
of matter, if thought be but ‘ a material product of 
the brain,’ it seems natural that the dissolution of the 
body should be the annihilation of the individual. 
There is, indeed, an instinct in man pointing to a 
future sphere, where tbe injustices of life shall be 
rectihed, and where the chain of love that death has 
severed shall be linked anew, which is so closely con- 
nected with our moral nature that it would perhaps 
survive the rudest shocks of a material philosophy ; 
but to minds in which the logical element is most 
prominent, the psychological argument will always 
appear the most satisfactory. That there exists in 
man an indivisible being connected with, but essen- 
tially distinct from, the body, was the position which 
Socrates dwelt upon as one of the chief foundations 
of his hopes in the last hours of his life, and Cicero 
in the shadow of age ; and the whole moral system 
of the school of Plato was based upon the distinction. 
Man, in their noble imageiyr, is the horizon line where 
the world of spirit and the world of matter touch. It 
is in his power to rise by the wings of the soul to com- 
munion with the gods, or to sink by the gravitation 
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ot* tlio body to the level of the brute. It is the destiny 
of the soul to pass from state to state ; all its know-, 
ledge is but remembrance, and its future condition 
must bo determined by its present tendency. The 
soul of that man who aspires only to virtue, and who 
despises the luxury and tho passions of earth, will 
be emancipated at last from the thraldom of matter, 
and invisible and unshackled will drink in perfect 
bliss in the full fruition of wisdom. The soul of that 
man who seeks his chief gratification in the body, 
will after death be imprisoned in a new body, will be 
punished by physical suflering, or, visible to tho human 
eye, will appear upon eartli in the form of a ghost 
to scare the survivors amid their pleasures.* 

Such were the opinions that were held by the 
school of Plato, the most spiritual of all the philo- 
Bophei's of antiquity. When Christianity appeared in 
the world, its first tendency was very favourable to 
these conceptions, for it is tho eifeot of every great 
moral enthusiasm to raise men above the appetites of 
the body, to present to the mind a supersensual ideal, 
and to accentuate strongly the autagouism by which 
human natux'e is convulsed. We accordingly find 
that in its earlier and better days the Church assimi- 
hitod especially with tho philosophy of Plato, while 
in the middle ages Aristotle was supreme ; and we 
also find that the revival of Platonism accompanied 
the spiritnalising movement that preceded the liefor- 
matiou. Yet there were two doctrines that produced 
an opposite tendency. The pagans asserted the im- 
materiality of the soul, because they believed that 

‘ Thia theory is developed dead, uud couaequently a strong 
in (he Phtedon. Tho Greeks prevlispoaition to see ghosts, 
had an extreme fear of the 
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the body must perish for ever ; and some of the 
Christians, in denying this latter position, wore in- 
clined to reject the distinction that was based upon 
it. But above all, the firm belief in punishment by 
fire, and the great prominence the doctrine soon ob- 
tained, became the foundation of the material view. 
The Fathers were early divided upon the subject.* 
One section, comprising the ablest and the best, 
maintained that there existed in man an immaterial 
soul, but that that soul was invariably associated with 
a thin, flexible, but sensitive body, visible to the eye. 
Origen added that the Deity alone could exist as a 
pure spirit unallied with matter.* The other school, 
of which Tertullian may be regarded as the chief, 
utterly denied the existence in man of any incorporeal 


* * Notono of them (th(' early 
Fathers) entertained the same 
opinion as the majority of 
Christians do nt the present 
day, that the soul is perfectly 
simple, and entirely destitute 
of all body, figure, form, and 
extension. On the contrary, 
they all acknowledge it to con- 
tain something corporeal, al- 
though of a different kind and 
nature from the bodies of this 
mortal sphere. But yet they 
are divided into two opinions. 
For some contend that there 
are two things in the soul — 
spirit, and a very thin and 
subtle body in which this spirit 
is clothed. . . . Those who 
follow Plato and the Pla- 
tonists (i.e. Clement, Origen, 
and their disciples), adopt the 
Platonic doctrine respecting 
the soul also, and pronounce 
it to be most simple in itself, 
but yet always invested with a 


subtle iMxly. But. the others, 
who keep far aloof from Plato, 
and consider his philosophy to 
bo prejudicial to Christian prin- 
ciples, repudiate this doctrine 
of his as well, and maintain 
that the soul altogether is no- 
thing more than a most subtle 
body. , , . They very fre- 

quently assail tlie PJatonists 
with bitter invectives, for in- 
culcating that the soul is of a 
nature most simple, and devoid 
of all concretion.’ — Note by 
Mosheim to Cudworth’s IntcU, 
iSysfm(HaiTi son’s ed.), vol. iii. 
p. 325. Mr. Hallam says : * The 
Fathers, with the exception, 
perhaps the single one, of Au- 
gitstine, had taught the corpo- 
reity of the thinking substance.' 
{Hut. of Lit.'S 

* Cudworth, vol. iii. p. 318. 
The same Father based his doc- 
trine of the soul in a great mea- 
sureon apparitions. (Ibid.p. 330.) 
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element, maintamed that the soul was simply a 
second body, and based this doctrine chiefly on the 
conception of future pnnishment.' Apparitions were 
at that time regarded as freqnent. Tertullian mentions 
a woman who had seen a soul, which she described 
as * a transparent and lucid figure in the perfect 
form of a man.* * St. Antony saw the soul of Ammon 
carried up to heaven. The soul of a Libyan hermit 
named Marc was borne to heaven in a napkin. Angels 
also were not unfrequontly seen, and were univer- 
sally believed to have cohabited with the daughters 
of the antediluvians. 

Under the influence of mediseval habits of thought 
every spiritual conception was materialised, and 
what at an earlier and a later period was deemed 
the language of metaphor, was generally regarded 
as the language of fact. The realisations of the 
people were all derived from painting, sculpture, or 
ceremonies that appealed to the senses, and all sub- 
jects were therefore reduced to palpable images.* 
The angel in the Last Judgment was constantly re- 
presented weighing the souls in a literal balance, 
while devils clinging to the scales endeavoured to 
disturb the equilibrium. Sometimes the soul was 
portrayed as a sexless child, rising out of the mouth 
of the corpse.^ But above all, the doctrine of purga- 

' * Corpopalita* animae in 'written after Tertullian had 
ipso evangelio relucebit Dolet become a Montanist, but there 
apud inferos anima cujutdam, it no reason to beliere that 
et punitur in flammA et cru- thif had anything to say to his 
ciatur in linguA et de digito psychology. 
animsB felicioris implorat sola- * See on this subject Maury, 
tium roris.’ — Tertullian, De jpifuses, pp. 126-127. 

Jmma, cap. vii. * Maury, Lkgenda pitutee, 

* Ibid. cap. ix. I should p. 124. There is an example of 
mention that this book was this in the Triumph of Death. 
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torj arrested and enchained the imagination. Every 
church was crowded with pictures representing the 
souls of those who had just died as literal bodies 
writhing with horrible contortions in a literal fire. 
The two doctrines were strictly congruous, and each 
supported the other. Men who believed in a ‘ phy- 
sical soul,* readily believed in a physical punishment. 
Men who materialised their view of the punishment, 
materialised their view of the sufferers. 

We find, however, some time before the Refor- 
mation, evident signs of a desire on the part of a few 
writers to rise to a purer conception of the soul. The 
pantheistic writings that flowed from the school of 
Averroes, reviving the old Stoical notion of a soul of 
nature, directed attention to the great problem of the 
connection between the worlds of matter and of mind. 
The conception of an all-pervading spirit, which 
‘ sleeps in the stone, dreams in the animal, and 
wakes in the man ; ’ * the belief that the hidden vital 
principle which produces the varied forms of orga- 
nisation, is but the thrill of the Divine essence that 
is present in them all — this belief, which had occupied 
BO noble a place among the speculations of antiquity, 
reappeared ; and was, perhaps, strengthened by the 
rapid progress of mysticism, which may be regarded 
as the Christian form of pantheism. Coalescing at 
first with some lingering traditions of Gnosticism, 
mysticism appeared in the thirteenth century in the 
sect of the Regards, and especially in the teaching of 
David de Dianant, Ortlieb, and Amaury de Bene; 
and in the following century, under the guidance o/ 

by Orgagna, at Pisa. In the in the mighty hand of God. 
Greek churches the souls of the (Didron, Jetmographie, p, 316.) 
blest were sometimes repre- * SehelUng. 
seated as little children clasped 
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Eckart, Tauler, Suso, and Ruysbroek, it acquired in 
Germany an extraordinary popularity, to whicli the 
strong religious feeling elicited by the black death, 
and the reaction that had began against the exces- 
sive aridity of scholasticism, both contributed.* The 
writings ascribed to Dionysius the Arcopagite, which 
have always been the Bible of mysticism, and which 
had been in part translated by Scotus Erigena, and 
also some of the works of Scotus himself, rose to 
sudden favour, and a new tone was given to almost 
all classes of theological reasoners. As the phiV)- 
Rophical aspect of this tone of thought, an order of 
investigation was produced, which was shown in 
curious enquiries about how life is first generated in 
matter. Tlio theory of spontaneous generation, 
wliich Lucretius had made the basis of a great portion 
of his system, and on which the philosophers of the 
cigli teen th century laid so great stress, was strongly 
assorted,- and all the mysteries of generation treated 
with a confidence that elicits a smile,* not nnmixed 


* Sec Schmidt, Khidra $ur 
Ifi Mysiicisme aUciunnd du 
X/P n^cle, in tlie Memoircs 
dt!^ Sciences morales ef pohtignes 
de rin$tiUit de France, tom, ii. 

* The following passage from 
Vires is interesting both as 
giring n concise view of tlic 
notions prevailing about spon- 
taneous generation, and on 
account of the very curious 
notion in it about mice: ‘De 
viventibus alia generationem 
habont spontaneum, ut mupc», 
culiccs, formic®, apes : qu» 
nec sexum ullum habent. Aha 
ex commixtione sexuum prod- 
eunt, nt homo, equus, oanis, 
leo. Sunt qu® ambignam lia- 


bont, precreationem, ut murof . 
nam eorum alii cx sordibns 
si no concubitii, alii ex concu- 
bitu proveniunt.’ (J)e Animn, 
lib. i.) Van Helmont, an is well 
known, gate a n^ceipt for pro- 
ducing mice. St. Augustine, 
after taking groat pains lo solve 
different objections to the good- 
ness of Providence, oddly enough 
selects the existence of mice ns 
an impenetrable one which faith 
alone can grasp: ‘Ego vero 
fateor me nescire mures et ran® 
qnare creati sunt, aut muse®, 
iiut vermicul®.’ (De Geneti con- 
tra Hlantc^Kgos, c. xvi.) 

* Thus, Melanclithon deals, 
in a tone of the most absolute 
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with melancholy ^vheii wo think how completeljp 
these great questions of the nature and origin of life, 
which may bo almost said to form tho basis of all 
real knowledge, have eluded our investigations, and 
how absolutely tho fair promise of tho last century has 
in this respect been unfulfilled. Fix)m enquiries 
about the genesis of the soul, it was natural to pro- 
ceed to examine its nature. Such enquiries were 
accordingly eaimostly pursued, with the assistance 
of the pagan writers ; and the conclusions arrived 
at on this point by ditferent schools exercised, as is 
always the ease, a very wide influence upon their 
theological conceptions. I cannot doubt, that when 
at last Descartes maintained that thought is the 
essence of the soul, and that the thinking substance 
is therefore so wholly and gencrically diflerent from 
the body, that none of the forms or properties of 
matter can afford tho faintest image of its nature, he 
contnbuted much to that frame of mind which made 


men naturally turn with contempt from ghosts, 
visible demons, and purgatorial fires. ^ It is true 


adflurauce, with the great ques- 
tion of the cauBe of the dif- 
ference of sex : * Mares nas- 
cuntur magis in dextrA parte 
matricis, et a semine quod 
magis a dextro testiculo oritur. 
Foemellse in sinistrA matricis 
parte nascuntur.' (Melanch- 
thon, De Animat p. 420.) This 
theory originated, I believe, 
with Aristotle, and was after- 
wards repeated by numerous 
writers. 

• The sharp line Descartes 
tried to draw between the 
body and the soul explains his 
doctrine of animals, which has 
often been grossly misunder- 


stood. Thought, he contemled, 
is the essence of tho soul, and 
all that is not thought (as life 
and sensibility) is of the Wy. 
In denying that brutes had 
souls, he denied them the power 
of thought, but left them all 
besides. This distinction in 
its full rigidity would now be 
maintained by very few ; and 
Stahl gave psychology an im- 
pulse in quite another direction 
by his doctrine (which was that 
of Aristotle), that the soul in- 
cludes the vital principle — all 
that separates living from dead 
bodies. He thus founded the 
psychology of animals, and in 
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that the Cartesian doctrine was soon in a measure 


eclipsed, but it at least destroyed for ever the old 
notion of an inner bodyj 

From the time of Descartes, the doctrine of a 
material fire may indeed be said to have steadily 
declined.* The sceptics of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries treated it with great contempt, 
and in England, at least, the last great controversy 
on the subject in the Church, seems to have taken 
place during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Swinden, Whiston, Horberry, Dodwell, and in 
America Jonathan Edwards, discussed it from dif- 


ferent points of view,* and 

a great measure fused pavcho- 
logy and medicine. There 
is a clear statement on this 
point in Maine de Biran, Nou- 
v$aux Ba^orts physiques et 
moraux. There is at present 
a remarkable revival of the 
doctrine of Stahl in France, in 
the writings of Tissot, Boullier, 
Charles, and Lemoine. 

* A doctrine, however, some- 

thing like that of the old 
Fathers, but anplied to the 
bodies of the blest, has been 
lately advocated in two very 
ingenious American books — 
Hitchcock’s of Geology^ 

snd Lsetures on the Seaeone. 
The author has availed himself 
of Beichenbach's theories of 
* odie light,’ &c. 

* Descartes himself gives 
us the opinion of his contem- 
poraries on the subject : * Bien 
que la commune opinion des 
^Ailogiens soit que lee damn^ 
sont tourmenUs par le feu des 
enfers, nianmoins leur senti- 
meut nest pas pour cela qu'ils 


attested the rapid progress 

sont d^us par une fausse id^e 
one Diou leur a imprim^e, d’un 
xeu qui les consume, mais 
plutdt qu’ils sont v4ritablement 
tourment^spar le feu ; parce que 
“comma I'esprit d’un homme 
vivant, bien qu’il ne soit pas 
corporel, est n^nmoins detenu 
dans le corps, ainsi Dieu par 
sa toute-puissance pent ais^- 
ment faire qu’il soufire les 
atteintes du feu corporel apr^s 
la mort.” ’ aux 

six Ohyectione.) 

’ This was, as far as I know, 
the last of the great contro- 
versies concerning the locality 
of hell — a question which had 
once excited great attention. 
The common opinion which St. 
Thomas had sanctioned was 
that it was in the centre of the 
earth. Whiston, however, who 
denied the eternity of punish- 
ment, contended that it was 
the tail of a comet; while 
Swinden (whose book seems to 
have made a considerable sensa- 
tion, aud was translated into 
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of the scopticism. Towards the close of the century 
the doctrine had passed away ; for though there was 
no formal recantation or change of dogmas, it was 
virtually excluded from the popular teaching, though 
it even now lingers among the lesist educated Dis- 
senters, and in the Roman CathoHc manuals for the 
poor. 

I have dwelt at length upon this very revolting 
doctrine, because it exercised, I believe, an extremely 
important influence on the modes of thought and 
types of character of the past. I have endeavoured 
to show how its necessary effect was to chill and 
deaden the sympathies, to predispose men to inflict 
suffering, and seriously to retard the march of civili- 
sation. It has now virtually passed away, and with 
it the type of character that it did so much to form. 
Instead of the old stem Inquisitor, so unflinching in 
his asceticism, so heroic in his enterprises, so remorse- 
less in his persecution — instead of the men who mul- 
tiplied and elaborated the most hideous tortures, who 
wrote long cold treatises on their application, who 
stimulated and embittered the most ferocious wars, 
and who watered eveiy land with the blood of the 
innocent — ^instead of this ecclesiastical type of cha- 
racter, we meet with an almost feminine sensibility, 
and an almost morbid indisposition to inflict punish- 
ment. The preeminent characteristic of modem 
Christianity is the boundless philanthropy it displays. 
Philanthropy is to our age what asoeticism was to 
the middle ages, and what polemical discussion was 

French) strenuously contended not only held this, but sx- 
that it was the sun. According plained the spota in the bus 
to Plancey {Diet, infernal^ art. by the multitude of the sovli. 
Enfer), some early theologians 
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to the Bixiecnth and Reventcenih ceiiiiiries. The emo- 
tional part of humanity, tho humanity of impulse, was 
never so developed, and its devolopement, in Protest, 
autism at least, where the movement havS been most 
strikingly evinced, has always been guided and repre- 
sented by the clergy. Indeed, this fact is recognised 
quite as much hy their opponents as by their admirers. 
A certain weak and effeminate sentimentality, botli 
intellectual and moral, is the quality which every 
satirist of tho clergy dwells upon as the most pro- 
minent feature of their character. Whether this 
quality, when duly analysed, is as despicable as is 
sometimes supposed, may be questioned ; at all events, 
no one would think of ascribing it to the ecclesi- 
astics of the school of Torqueinada, of Calvin, or of 
Knox. 

Tho changes that take place from age to age in tho 
typos of character in different professions, though they 
are often very evident, and though they form one of 
the most suggestive branches of history, are of course 
not susceptible of direct logical proof. A writer can 
only lay the general impressions he has derived from 
the study of the two periods before the judgments of 
those whose studies have resembled his own. It is 
more, therefore, as an illustration than as a proof, 
that I may notice, in conclusion, the striking contrast 
which the history of punishments exhibits in the two 
periods of theological developement. We have seen 
that tho popular estimate of the adequacy of the 
penalties that aie affixed to different crimes must in 
ji great measure vary with the popular lealisations of 
guilt. We have seen, too, that the abolition of torture 
was a movement almost entirely due to the op])onents 
of tho Church, and that it was effected much less by 
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any process of reasoning than by the infiaence of 
certain modes of feeling which civilisation produced. 
Soon, however, we find that the impulse which was 
communicated by Voltaire, Beccaria, and the Bevo- 
lution, passed on to the orthodox, and it was only 
then it acquired its full intensity. The doctrine of a 
literal fire having almost ceased to be a realised con- 
ception, a growing sense of the undue severity of 
punishments was e ver 3 rwher 0 manifested ; and in most 
countries, but more especially in England, there was 
no single subject on which more earnestness was 
shown. The first step was taken by Howard. Nowhere 
perhaps in the annals of philanthropy do we meet a 
picture of more unsullied and fruitful beneficence than 
is presented by the life of that great Dissenter, who, 
having travelled over more than 40,000 miles in works 
of mercy, at last died on a foreign soil a martyr to his 
cause. Not only in England, but over the whole of 
Europe, his exertions directed public opinion to the 
condition of prisons, and efleoted a revolution the re- 
sults of which can never be estimated. Soon after 
followed the mitigation of the penal code. In England 
the severity of that code had long been unexampled ; 
and as crimes of violence were especially numerous, 
the number of executions was probably quite un- 
paiulleled in Europe. Indeed, Fortescue, who was 
chief justice under Henry VI., notices the fact with 
curious complacency, as a plain proof of the superiority 
of his countrymen. ‘ More men,* he tells us, * are 
hanged in Englonde in one year than in Fmunce in 
seven, because the English have better hartes. The 
Scotchmenne, likewise, never dare rob, but only 
commit larcenies.* * In the reign of Henry VITI., 

* Rarrington, On the. Statutes (London, 1769), p. 461, 
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when an attempt was made to convert the greater 
part of England into pasture land,* and when the 
•nppression of the monasteries had destroyed the 
main source of charity, and had cast multitudes help- 
lessly upon the world, Holingshed estimates the exe- 
cutions at the amazing number of 72,000, or 2,000 a 
year.* This estimate is utterly incredible, but even 
at the end of the reign of Elizabeth, and notwith- 
standing the poor-law which had been enacted, the 
annual executions are said to have been about 400.* In 
the middle of the eighteenth century, however, though 
the population had greatly increased, they had fallen 
to less than one hundred.^ A little before this time 
Bishop Berkeley, following in the steps that had been 
traced by More in his ‘ Utopia,* and by Cromwell in 
one of his speeches, raised his voice in favour of sub- 
stituting other punishments for death.* But all 
through the reign of George III. the code was aggra- 
vated, and its severity was carried to such a point, 
that when Romilly began his career, the number of 
capital offences was no less than 230.* It was only 
at the close of the last and in the beginning of the 
present century, that this state of things was changed. 
The reform in England, as over the rest of Europe, 


* Sir Thomas More, in his 
Utopia (book, i.), gives afright- 
Ail description of the misery 
and the crimes resulting from 
the ejectments necessitated by 
this change. He speaks of 
twenty men hung on one gibbet. 

• Barrington, pp. 461, 462. 
It should be added that Mr. 
Froude utterly rejects this esti- 
mate. 

• Ibid. 

* Barrington says this was 
the case when he wrote, which 


WHS in 1766. 

* He asks ' whether we may 
not, as well as other nations, 
contrive employment for our 
criminals ; and whether servi- 
tude, chains, and hard labour 
for a term of years, would 
not be a more discouraging 
as well as a more adequate 
punishment for felons than 
even death itself.* (Querut, 
No. 54 ) 

• See Romilly*8 Life for many 
statistics on the subject. 
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maj be ultimately traced to that Voltairian school of 
which Beccaria was the representative, for the impulse 
created by the treatise ‘ On Crimes and Punishments * 
was universal, and it was the first great effort to 
infuse a spirit of philanthropy into the penal code, 
making it a main object of legislation to inflict the 
smallest possible amount of suffering. Beccaria is 
especially identified with the cause of the abo- 
lition of capital punishment, which is slowly but 
steadily advancing towards its inevitable triumph* 
In England, the philosophical element of the move- 
ment was nobly represented by Bentham, who in 
genius was certainly superior to Beccaria, and whose 
influence, though perhaps not so great, was also 
European. But while conceding the fullest merit to 
these great thinkers, there can be little doubt that 
the enthusiasm and the support that enabled Komilly, 
Mackintosh, Wilberforce, and Brougham, to carry 
their long series of reforms through Parliament, was 
in a very great degree owing to the untiring exertions 
of the Evangelicals, who with a benevolence that no 
disappointment could damp, and with an indulgence 
towards crime that sometimes amounted even to a 
fiftult, cast their whole weight into the cause of phil- 
anthropy. The contrast between the position of 
these religionists in the destruction of the worst 
features of the ancient codes, and the precisely opposite 
position of the mediasval clergy, is very remarkable. 
Sectarians will only see in it the difference between 
rival churches, but the candid historian will, I think, 
be able to detect the changed types of character that 
civilisation has produced ; while in the difference that 
does undoubtedly in this respect exist between Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism, he will find one of the 
results of the very different degrees of intensity with 
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whioli thofte religions direct the mind to the debasing 
and indurating conceptions I have reviewed. 

It has been said that the tendency of religions 
thought in the present day ‘ is all in one direction— 
towards the identification of the Bible and conscience.' 
It is a movement that may be deplored, but can 
scarcely be overlooked or denied. Generation after 
goncration the power of the moral faculty becomes 
more absolute, the doctrines that oppose it wane and 
vanish, and the various elements of theology are 
absorbed and recast by its influence. The indifierence 
of most men to dogmatic theology is now so marked, 
and the fear of tampering with formulanes that are no 
longer based on general conviction is with some men 
so intense, that general revisions of creeds have be- 
come extremely rare ; but the change of belief is not 
the less profound. The old words are indeed retained, 
but they no longer present the old images to the 
mind, or exercise the old influence upon life. The 
modes of thought and the types of character which 
those modes produce are essentially and universally 
transformed. Tho whole intellectual atmosphere, the 
whole tenor of life, the prevailing enthusiasms, the 
conceptions of the imagination, are all changed. The 
intellect of man moves onward under the influence of 
regular laws in a given direction, and the opinions 
that in any age are realised and operative, are those 
which harmonise with its intellectnal condition. I 
have endeavoured in the present chapter to exhibit 
the nature of some of these laws, the direction in 
which some of these successive modifications are 
tending. If the prospect of constant change such an 
enquiry exhibits should appear to some minds to re- 
move all tho laiulrnarks of the past, there is one con- 
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sideration tliat may servo in a measure tn reassure 
them. That Christianity was designed to produce 
benevolence, affection, and sympathy, being a fact, of 
universal admission, is indefinitely more certain than 
that any particular dogma is essential to it ; and in 
the increase of those moral qualities wo have there- 
fore the strongest evidence of the triumph of the 
conceptions of its Founder 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON PERSECUTION. 


Part I. 

THE ANTECEDENTS OF PERSECUTION. 

When it is remembered that the Founder of Chris- 
tianity summed up human duties in the two precepts 
of love to God and love to man, and illustrated the 
second precept by a parable representing the senti- 
ment of a common humanity destroying all the ani- 
mosities of sectarianism, the history of persecution in 
the Christian Church appears as startling as it is 
painful. In the eighteenth century, when the minds 
of men were for the first time very sensible of the 
contrast, it was commonly explained by imputing 
interested motives to the clergy, and in all the 
writings of Voltaire and his school hypocrisy was 
represented as the usual concomitant of persecution. 
This notion may now be said to have quite passed 
away. While it is undoubtedly true that some perse- 
cutions, and even some that were very atrocious, hare 
sprung from purely selfish motives, it is almost uni- 
versally admitted that these are far from furnishing 
any adequate explanation of the facts. The burn- 
ings, the tortures, the imprisonments, the confisca- 
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fcious, the disabilities, the long wars and still longer 
animosities that for so many centuries marked the 
conflicts of great theological bodies, are chiefly due to 
men whose lives were spent in absolute devotion to 
what they believed to be true, and whose chametera 
have passed unscathed through the most hostile and 
searching criticism. In their worst acts the persecu- 
tors were but the exponents and representatives of the 
wishes of a large section of the community, and that 
section was commonly the most earnest and the most 
unselfish. It has been observed too, since the sub- 
ject has been investigated with a passionless judg- 
ment, that persecution invariably accompanied the 
realisation of a particular class of doctiunes, fluctu- 
ated with their fluctuations, and may therefore be 
fairly presumed to represent their action upon life. 

In the last chapter I have, I trust, done something 
towards the solution of the difficulty. I have shown 
that the normal ofiect of a certain class of realisations 
upon the character would be to produce an absolute 
indifierence to the suflerings of those who were ex- 
ternal to the Church, and consequently to remove 
that reluctance to inflict pain which is one of the 
chief preservatives of society. I have now to ti’aco 
the order of ideas which persuaded men that it was 
their duty to persecute, and to show the process by 
which those ideas passed away. The task is a painful 
one, for the doctrines I must refer to are those which 
are most repugnant to our moral sense, and in an age 
in which they are not realised or believed the bare 
statement of them is sufficient to shock the feelings 
of many: at the same time, a clear view of their 
nature and influence is absolutely essential to an 
understanding of the past. 


N 
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There are two moral sentiments which seem nni- 
rersallj dilfused through the human race, and which 
may be regarded as the nuclei around which all re- 
ligious systems are formed. They are the sense of 
virtue, leading men to attach the idea of merit to 
certain actions which they may pei’form ; and the 
sense of sin, teaching men that their relation to the 
Deity is not that of claimants but of suppliants. Al- 
though iu some degree antagonistic, there probably 
never was a religious mind in which they did not 
coexist, and they may bo traced as prominent ele- 
ments in tlie moral developement of every ago and 
creed, but at the same time their relative importance 
is far from being tlie same. There are certain ages 
in which the sense of virtue has been the mainspring 
of religion ; there are other ages in which this position 
is occupied by the sense of sin. This may bo partly 
owing to the differences in the original constitutions 
of different races, or to those influences of surrounding 
nature which act so early upon the mind that it is 
scarcely possible to distinguish them from natural 
tendencies, but it is certainly in a great measure due 
to the political and intellectual circumstances that are 
dominant. When prosperity and \dctory and dominion 
have long continued to elate, and when the virtues 
that contribute most to political greatness, such as 
fortitude and self-reliance, are cultivated, the sense of 
human dignity will become the chief moral principle, 
and every system that opposes it will be distasteful. 
But when, on the other hand, a religious system 
emanates from a suffering people, or from a people 
that is eminently endowed with religious sentiment, 
its character will be entirely different. It will reflect 
something of the oircnmstances that gave it birth ; it 
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will be full of pathos, of humility, of emotion ; it will 
lead men to aspire to a lofty ideal, to interrogate 
their conscience with nervous anxiety, to study with 
scrupulous care the motives that actuate them, to 
distrust their own powers, and to throw themselves 
upon external help. 

Now, of all systems the world has ever seen, the 
philosophies of ancient Greece and Rome appealed 
most strongly to the sense of virtue, and Christianity 
to the sense of sin. The ideal of the first was the 
majesty of selt-relying humanity; the ideal of the 
other was the absorption of the manhood into God. 
It is impossible to look upon the awful beauty of a 
Greek statue, or to read a page of Plutarch, without 
perceiving how completely the idea of excellence was 
blended with that of pride. It is equally impossible 
to examine the life of a Christian saint, or the paint- 
ing of an early Christian artist, without perceiving 
that the dominant conception was self-abnegation and 
self-distrust. In the earliest and purest days of the 
Church this was chiefly manifested in the devotional 
frame of mind which was habitual, and in the higher 
and more delicate moral perception that accompanied 
it. Christianity then consisted much more of modes 
of emotion than of intellectual propositions. It was 
not till about the third century that the moral senti- 
ments which at first constituted it were congealed into 
an elaborate theology, and were in consequence neces- 
sarily perverted. I say necessarily perverted, because 
a dogma cannot be an adequate or faithful represen- 
tative of a mode of feeling. Thus while the sense of 
virtue and the sense of sin have always coexisted, 
though in different degrees, in every religious mind, 
when expressed in a dogmatic form, under the names 
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of Justification by Faitb and Justification by Workg^ 
they became directly opposed to one another; and 
while each doctrine grew in the first instance out of 
the moral faculty, each was at last developed to con- 
sequences from which that faculty indignantly re- 
volts. As the result of one doctrine, men constructed 
a theory in which the whole scheme of religion v/as 
turned into a system of elaborate barter, while the 
attitude of self- distrust and humility produced by the 
sensitiveness of an awakened conscience was soon 
transformed into a doctrine according to which all 
the virtues and all the piety of the heathen contained 
nothing that was pleasing to the Almighty, or that 
could ward off the sentence of eternal damnation. 

In considering, however, the attitude wliich man- 
kind occupied towards the Almighty in the early 
theology of the Church, we have another import- 
ant element to examine : I mean the conception of 
hereditary guilt. To a civilised man, who regards 
the question abstractedly, no proposition can appear 
more self-evident than that a man can only be guilty 
of acts in the performance of which he has himself 
had some share. The misfortune of one man may 
fall upon another, but guilt appears to be entirely 
personal. Yet, on the other hand, there is nothing 
more certain than that the conceptions both of here- 
ditary guilt and of hereditary merit pervade the 
belief and the institutions of all nations, and have 
under the most varied circumstances clung to the 
mind with a tenacity which is oven now but beginning 
to I'elax, Wo find them in every system of early 
punishment which involved children in the destruc- 
tion of a guilty parent, in every account of curses 
transmitted through particular fiunilies or particular 
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nations, in every hereditary aristocracy, and in every 
legend of an early fall. All these rest upon the 
idea that there is something in the merit or demerit 
of one man that may be reflected upon his successors 
altogether irrespectively of their own acts. It would 
perhaps bo rash to draw with much confidence any 
law concerning the relations of this idea to difierent 
conditions of society from the history of Christendom, 
but, as far as we may judge, it seems to be strongest 
in ages when civilisation is very low, and on the whole 
to decline, but not by any means steadily and con- 
tinuously, with the intellectual advance. There seems 
to be a period in the history of every nation when 
punishments involving the innocent child with the 
guilty parent are acquiesced in as perfectly natural, 
and another period when they are repudiated as 
manifestly unjust. We find, however, that in a por- 
tion of the middle ages when the night of barbarism 
was in part dispelled, a vast aristocratical system was 
organised which has probably contributed more than 
any other single cause to consolidate the doctnne of 
hereditary merit. For the essence of an aristocracy 
is to transfer the source of honour from the living to 
the dead, to make the merits of living men depend not 
so much upon their own character and actions as upon 
the actions and position of their ancestors ; and as a 
great aristocracy is never insulated, as its ramifica- 
tions penetrate into many spheres, and its social in- 
flucnce modifies all the relations of society, the minds 
of men become insensibly habituated to a standard of 
judgment from which they would otherwise have 
recoiled. If in the sphere of religion the rational- 
istic doctrine of personal merit and demerit should 
ever completely supersede the theological doctrine of 
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hereditary mei-it or demerit, the change will, I believe, 
be largely indiionced by the triumph of democratic 
principles in the sphere of politics. 

The origin of this widely diffused habit of judging 
men by the deeds of their ancestors is one of the 
most obscure and contested points in philosophy. 
Some have seen in it a dim and distorted tradition of 
the Fall ; others have attributed it to that confusion of 
misfortune with guilt which is so prominent in ancient 
beliefs. Partly in consequence of the universal con- 
viction that guilt deserves ])unishment, and partly 
from the notion that the events which befall mankind 
are the results not of general laws but of isolated 
acts directed to s])ecial purposes, men imagined thst 
whenever they saw suReiing they might infer guilt. 
They saw that the effects of an unrighteous war will 
continue long after those who provoked it have passed 
away ; that the virtue or rice, the wisdom or folly, of 
the parent will olton determine the fortunes of the 
children, and that each generation has probably 
more power over the destiny of that which succeeds 
it than over its own. They saw that there was such 
a thing as transmitted suffering, and they therefore 
concluded that there must bo such a thing as trans- 
mitted guilt. Besides this, patriotism and Church 
feeling, and every infliionce that combines men in a 
corporate existence, makes them live U) a (*(n’tain de- 
gree in tho past, and identify themselves with the 
actions of the dead. The patriot feels a pride or 
shame in tho deeds of his forefathers very similar to 
that which springs from his own. Connected with 
this, it has boon observed that men have a constant 
tendency, in speaking of the human race, to forget 
that they arc employing the language of mctaplnjr, 
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and to attribute to it a real objective existence dis- 
tinct fi’oin the existence of living men. It may bo 
added, too, that that retrospective imagination which 
is so strong in some nations, and which is more or less 
exhibited in all, leads men to invest tlie past with all 
the fascination of poetry, to represent it as a golden 
age incomparably superior to their own, and to 
imagine that some great catastrophe must have 
occurred to obscure it. 

These considerations, and such as these, have often 
been urged by those who have written on the genesis 
of the notion of hereditary guilt. Fortunately, how- 
ever, their examination is unnecessary for my present 
purpose, which is simply to ascertain the expression 
of this general conception in dogmatic teaching, and 
io trace its influence upon practice. The expression 
is both manifest and emphatic. According to the 
unanimous belief of the Early Church, all who were 
external to Clii’isuanity were doomed to etei'iial 
damnation, not only on account of their own trans- 
gression, hut also on account of the transmitted guilt 
of Adam, and therefore even the newborn infant was 
subject to the coiulem nation until baptism had united 
it to the Church, 

The opinion which was so graphically expressed by 
the theologian who said ‘ lie doubted not there were 
infants not a span long crawling about ibe floor of 
heir is not one of those on which it is jileasing to 
dilate. It was one, however, which was held with 
great confidence in the Early Church, and if in times 
of tranquillity it became in a mcasui’e unrealised, 
whenever any heretic ventured to impugn it it was 
most unequivocally enforced. At a penod which is so 
eai'ly tliai it is impossible to define it, infant baptism 
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was introduced into the Churcli ; it was adopted by 
all the heretics as well as by the orthodox ; it was 
universally said to be for ‘ the remission of sins and 
the whole body of the Fatliers, without exception or 
hesitation, pronounced that all infants who died un- 
baptised wore excluded from heaven. In the case of 
unbaptised adults a few exceptions were admitted,* 
but the sentence on infants was inexorable. The 
learned English historian of Infant Baptism states 
that, with the exception of a contemporary of St. 
Augustine named Vincentius, who speedily recanted 
his opinion as heretical, he has been unable to dis- 
cover a single instance of an orthodox member of the 
Church expressing the opposite opinion before Hinck- 
mar, who was Archbishop of Rheims in the ninth 
centuiy.^ In the time of this prelate, a bishop who 
had quarrelled with his clergy and people ventured to 
prohibit baptism in his diocese ; and Hinckmar, while 
severely condemning the act, expressed a hope that 
it would not be visited on the infants who died when 
the interdict was in force. With this exception the 
unanimity seems to have been unbroken. Some of 
Ihe Greek Fathers, indeed, imagined that there was a 
special place assigned to infants where there was 
neither suffering nor enjoyment, while the Latins in- 

* Martyrdom or, as it was thought by some to be saved, 
termed, the baptism of blood See Lamet et Fromageau, Diet, 
being the chief. Some, how- des Cos de Conscience ^ tom, i. 
ever, relying on the caso of the p. 208. 

penitent thief, admitted a ‘ bap- * Wall’s Historif of Infant 
tism of perfect love,’ when a Ba'plisin^ vol. ii. p. 211. St. 
baptism by water could not bo Thomas Aquinas afterwards 
obtained. This consisted, of suggested the possibility of the 
course, of extraordinary exer- infant being saved who died 
rises of faith. Catechumens within the womb : ‘ God may 
also, who died during the pre- have ways of saving it for 
paration for baptism, were aught we know.’ 
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fevred from the heroditary guilt that they must de- 
scend into a place of torment ; but both agreed that 
they could not be saved. The doctrine was so firmly 
rooted in the Church, that even Pelaglus, who was one 
of the most rationalistic intellects of his ago, and who 
entirely denied the reality of heroditary guilt, retained 
infant baptism, acknowledged that it was for the re- 
mission of sins, and did not venture to deny its neces- 
sity. It was on this point that ho was most severely 
pressed by liis opponents, and St. Augustine says that 
he was driven to the somewhat desperate resource of 
maintaining that baptism was necessary to wash away 
the guilt of the pettishness of the child ! ^ Once, 
when severely pressed as to the consequences of the 
doctrine, St. Augustine was compelled to acknow- 
ledge that he was not prepared to assert dogmatically 
that it would have been better for these children not 
to have been born, but at the same time ho denied 
emphatically that a separate place was assigned them, 
and in one of his sermons against the Pelagians he 
distinctly declared that they descended into ‘ ever- 
lasting fire.’ * Origen and many of the Egyptians 
explained the doctrine by the theory of pre-existence.^ 
Augustine associated it with that of imputed righte- 
ousness, maintaining that guilt and virtue might be 
alike imputed ; ^ and this view seems to have been 
generally adopted. Among the writings of the 
Fathers there are few which long possessed a greater 
authority than a short treatise * Do Fide,’ which is one 

* Wall, vol. i. pp. 2S2, 283. damnation. 

It is gratifying to know that * Ibid. vol. ii. pp. J 92-206, 
St. Augustine, in answering — a full view of St. Aiigustine’i 
this argument, distinctly cle- sentiments on the subject, 
dared that the crying of a • Hieronym. Epi$t, lib. )i 
baby is not sinful, and there- ep. 18. 
fore does not deserve eternal * EpUt, 28. 
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of tlie clearest and most forcible extant epitoTi.es of 
the Patnstic faith, and which till the time of Eras- 
miTB was generally ascribed to St. Augnstine, though 
it is now known to have been written, in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, by St. Fnlgentius.^ In 
this treatise we find the following veiy distinct state- 
ment of the doctrine : — ‘ Be assured,* writes tlio 
saint, ‘ and doubt not, that not only men who have 
obtained the use of their reason, but also little chil- 
dren who have begun to live in their mothers’ womb 
and have there died, or who, having been just born, 
have passed away from the world mthout the sacra- 
ment of holy baptism, administered in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, must be punished 
by the eternal torture of undying fire ; for although 
they have committed no sin by tln^ir own will, they 
have nevertheless drawn with them the condemnation 


of original sin, by their carnal conception and nati- 
vity,’ * It will be remembered that these saints, while 


* He WHS born about a.t>. 
467. {VtWfj, XJniv.) 

'•* * Firmieslmo tone, et iiiilln- 
tenus dubitos, non eolnm ho- 
rainos jam mtione utontos, ve- 
rum eliarn parvulos, qui, sivc 
in uteris matrum vivore in- 
cipiuut et ibi moriuntur, sivo 
jam de matnbns nati sine 
Sacramento saneti baptismatis 
quod datiir in nomine Patris ot 
Filii et Spiritus Saneti de lioc 
sjoculo transeiint, ignis aeterni 
sempiterno supplicio pnnion- 
dos ; quia etsi pcccatum pro- 
prife actifmi'^ nullum habue- 
ruut, origin, ilis tamon peecati 
dainnationcm earn ah concep- 
tione et nativitato traxernnt.’ 
— De Fide, § 70 . So also tSt. 
Isidore: ‘Pro •joli orimuali 


reatn luunt in inferno nuper 
nati infantuli poenas, si reno- 
vati per lavacrum non fnerint.’ 
(De Senir?if. hb. i. c. 22.) St. 
Avitus, being of a poetical turn 
of mind, put the doctrine into 
ver.se : — 

‘ Omnibus id vero gravius, si 
fonte lavacri 

Divini expertem toncrum mors 
iiivida Datum 

Pruecipitat, dniA geneisitura 
sorto, geheniL'e, 

Qui mox ut m.itris cessarit 
filius es'jo 

Perditionis orit : tristes tunc 
edita nolunt 

Qua' llammis tantum geniie- 
runt pignora matres.’ 

Ad Ftiecfnam Somrern. 
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maintaining that infants whose existence was but for 
a moment descended into eternal fire on account of 
an apple that was eaten four thousand years before 
they were born, maintained also that the creation 
and tlio death of those infants wore the direct, per- 
sonal, and uncontrolled acts of the Deity. 

All through the middle ages we trace the infiuence 
of this doctrine in the innumerable superstitious rites 
which were devised as substitutes for regular baptism. 
Nothing indeed can bo more curious, nothing can be 
more deeply pathetic, than the record of the many 
ways by which the terror-stricken mothers attempted 
to evade the awful sentence of their Church. Some- 


times the baptismal water was sprinkled upon the 
womb ; sometimes the stillborn child was baptised, 
in hopes that the Almighty would antedate the cere- 
mony ; sometimes tlie mother invoked the Holy Spirit 
to purify by His immediate power the iiifant tliat was 
to be bom ; sometimes she received the Host or 


obtained absolution, and a 
of her child. These and 

For soveral other tcstinioiiios 
of the later Fathers to the saiiie 
effect, see Natalis Alexander, 
Hist or ia Ecclesiastic a (P.iris, 
1699), tom. V. pp. 130-131. 

' For a A^ory full account of 
these curious superstition:-, see 
the chapter on ‘ Baptism ’ in 
Thiers’ Supcrsiitiojis, and also 
a striking memoir in t he first 
volume of Le Moyen Aye, par 
Lacroix. We can now hardly 
realise a condition of thought 
in which the mind was con- 
centrated so strongly upon the 
unborn feetus ; but we should 
romcniljcr that, besides the 
do ’triue of baptism, there were 


pplied tliem to the benefit 
many similar practices ^ 

two subjects much discussed in 
the early Church which tended 
to produce an order of realisa- 
tions to which we are not ac- 
customed. Some of the early 
writers, and cbpocially the Nes- 
torians, had agitated questions 
concerning the time Avlien the 
divinity of Christ Avas united 
to the fcDtiis in the womb, that 
had filled the Church Avith 
curious physiological speeula- 
tion.s. Besides this, one of the 
earliest struggles of the Church 
Avas for the suppression of the 
custom of destroying the off- 
spring in the womb, which was 
extremely common among the 
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conidnued all through the middle ages in spite of every 
effort to extirpate them, rnd the severest censures 
were unable to persuade the people that they were 
entirely ineffectual. For the doctrine of the Church 
had wrung the mother’s heart with an agony that 
was too poignant even for that submissive age to 
bear. Weak and superstitious women, who never 
dreamed of rebel liiig against the teaching of their 
clergy, could not acquiesce in the perdition of their 
offspring, and they vainly atieinpied to escape from 
the dilemma by multiplying superstitious practices, 
or by attributing to them a more than orthodox effi- 
cacy. But the vigilance of tlie theologians was un- 
tiring. All the methods by which these unhappy 
mothers endeavoured io persuade themselves that 
their children might have been saved are preserved 
in the decrees of the Councils that anathematised 
them. 

At last the Reformation came. In estimating the 
character of that great movement wo must carefully 
distinguish its immediate objects from its ultimate 
effects. The impulse of which it was in part the 


pagHU>, and wliich they do not 
seem to have regarded as at all 
a crime. Tertullian {Ajpol. c. 
9) and the author of tho Kpistle 
ascribed to St. Barnabas appear 
to have boon among tho lirst to 
denounce this pagan practice. 
Another illu'-tration of the es- 
timate in which baptism was 
held is furnished by the notion 
that bodily distempers followed 
irregular baptism. 1 have al- 
ready referred to tho belief 
that somnambulists had been 
baptised by a drunken priest; 


but perhaps the most curious 
example was in a gre.it epide- 
mic attack of St. Vitus's dance, 
which appeared in the Nether- 
lands in 1375. The common 
people then believed that the 
disease resulted from unchaste 
priests having baptised the 
children, and their tury was so 
great that it was 'with difficulty 
that the lives of the ecclesias- 
tics were saved. (Hecker, 
Epidemics qf the Middle Ayes, 
pp. 153, lo4.) 
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cause, and in pa,rfc the consequence, at last issued in 
a diffusion of a rationalistic spirit which no Church, 
ho\s ever retrograde or dogmatic, has been able to ex- 
clude. The essence of that spirit is to interpret the 
articles of special creeds by the principles of universal 
religion — by the wants, the aspirations, and the moral 
sentiments which seem inherent in human nature. It 
loads men, in other words, to judge what is true and 
what is good, not by the teacliings of tradition, but 
hy the light of reason and of conscience, and where 
it has not produced an avowed change of creed it has 
at least produced a change of realisations. Doctrines 
which shock our sense of right have been allowed 
gradually to become obsolete, or if they are brought 
forward they are stated in language which is so colour- 
less and ambiguous, and with so many qualifications 
and exceptions, that their original force is almost lost. 
This, however, was the ultimate not the immediate 
effect of the Reformation, and most of the Reform- 
ers were far from anticipating it. They designed to 
construct a religious system which should be as essen- 
tially dogmatic, distinct, and exclusive as that which 
they assailed, but which should represent more faith- 
fully the teachings of the first four centuries. The 
Anabaptist movement was accompanied by so many 
excesses and degenerated so constantly into anarchy 
that it can scarcely be regarded as a school of religious 
thought, but it had at least the effect of directing the 
minds of theologians to the subject of infant baptism. 
The Council of Trent enunciated very clearly the 
doctrine of Rome. It declared the absolute necessity 
of baptism for salvation ; it added, to guard against 
every cavil, that baptism must be by literal water,* 

* A great deal of controversy had been excited in the middle 
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and it concladed witli tlie usual formulary of a curse 
Among tlie Protestants two opposite tendencies were 
manifest. One of the first objects of the Reformers 
was to o2>pose or restrict the doctrine that ceremonies 
possessed an intrinsic merit independently of the dis- 
position of the worshipper, and it w^as not diiBicult 
to perceive that this doctrine had been favoured by 
infant baptism more than by any other single cause. 
On the other hand, the Protestant taught even more 
clearly than the Catholic the doctrine of imputed 
righteousness, and was therefore more disposed to 
dwell upon the doctrine of imputed guilt. The 
Lutherans, in the Confession of Augsburg, asserted 
the absolute necessity of baptism quite as emphati- 
cally as the Tridentine theologians,* and in one re- 
spect many of the Protestants went beyond the Roman 
Catholics ; for they taught explicitly that the penalty 
due to original sin was ‘ eternal fire,* whereas the 
Church of Rome had never foimally condemned the 
notion of a third place which the Greek Fathers had 
originated, which some of the schoolmen had revived, 
and which about the time of the Reformation was 
very general among the Catholics.* Calvin was in some 


ages about a Jew, vho, being 
converted to Christianity in a 
desert, where there was no 
water, and being as was eup- 
osod in a dying state, was 
ftptised with sand. There 
were also some cases of women 
baptising their children with 
wine. For full details about 
these, see Thiers’ Traith dcs 
Superstitions. 

* Arts. ii. and ix. 

• Wall. The notion of a 
limbo had been so widely dif- 
fused that Sarpi says the Tri- 


dentine Fathers at one time 
hesitated whether they should 
not condemn as heretical the 
Lutheran proposition that un- 
baptised infants went into 
‘ eternal fire.’ We find Pascal, 
however, staling the doctrine 
in a very repulsive form : * Qu’y 
a-t-il de plus contraire aux 
rifles de notre miserable jus- 
tice que de damner ^tornello- 
mont un enfant incapable de 
volont4 pour un pech6 oA il 
paroit avoir eu si peu de part 
qu’il est commis six mille am 
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respects more favourable to unbaptised infants than 
the disciples of Luther, for he taught that the children 
of believers were undoubtedly saved, that the inten- 
tion to baptise was as efficacious as the ceremony, and 
that, although infant baptism should be retained, the 
passage in the discourse to Nicodemus, which had 
previously been universally appKed to it, was suscep- 
tible of a different interpretationd But these doctiines 
arose simply from the reluctance of Calvin and his 
followers to admit the extraordinary efficacy of a 
ceremony, and not at all from any moral repugnance 
to the doctrine of transmitted guilt. No school de- 
clared more constantly and more emphatically the 
utter depravity of human nature, the sentence of 
perdition attaching to the mere possession of such 
a nature, and the etemal damnation of the great 
majority of infants. A few of the enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of the doctrine of roprobaiion even denied the 
universal salvation of baptised infants, maintaining 
that the Almighty might have predestinated some cf 
them to destruction. All of them maintained that 


avant qu’il fut en Atre ? Cer- 
tainement rien ne nous heurte 
plus rudement qua cette doc- 
trine, et cependant sans ce 
myst^re le plus incomprehen- 
sible de tons nous sommes in- 
compr^hensibles inous-m^mes.* 
{PensSes, cap. iii. § 8.) I have 
little doubt, however, that the 
more revolting aspect of the 
doctrine was nearly obsolete in 
the Church at the time of the 
Reformation. In the twelfth 
century St. Bernard had said : 
‘Nihil ardct in inferno nisi 
propria voluntas.' 

^ According to Wall, Cahun 


was the very first theologian 
who denied that the passnge, 
* Except a man he born of 
water and of the spirit,' <$rc., 
applied to baptism. (Vol. ii. 
p. iso.) Jeremy Taylor strongly 
supported Calvin’s view ; * The 
water and the spirit in this 
place signify the same thing; 
and by water is meant the 
elFect of the spirit cleansing 
and purifying the soul, as ap- 
pears in its parallel place of 
Christ baptising with the spirit 
and with fire.' (lAherty of 
Prophesying, § 18.) 
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the infants who were saved were saved on account of 
their connection with Christianity, and not on account 
of their own innocence. All of them declared that 
the infant came into the world steeped in guilt, and 
under the sentence of eternal condemnation. Jona- 
than Edwards, who was probably the ablest as he was 
one of the most unflinching of the defenders of Cal- 
vinism, has devoted to this subject all the resources 
of his great ingenuity. No previous writer developed 
more cleau'ly the arguments which St. Augustine had 
derived from the death of infants, and from the pangs 
that accompany it ; but his chief illustrations of the 
relations of the Deity to His creatures are drawn 
from those scenes of massacre when the streets of 
Canaan were choked with the multitude of the slain, 
and when the sword of the Israelite was for ever 
bathed in the infant’s blood.* 

So far, then, the Reformation seems to have made 
little or no change. The doctrine of Catholicism, 
harsh and repulsive as it appears, does not contrast at 
all unfavourably with those of the two great founders 
of dogmatic and conservative Protestantism. At a 
period when passions ran high, and when there was 
every disposition to deepen the chasm between Catho- 
licity and the Reformed Churches — at a period there- 
fore when any tendency to rebel against the Catholic 
doctrine of transmitted guilt would have been clearly 
manifested, that doctrine was in all essentials fully 
accepted. Questions concerning the nature of the 
saci'aments, the forms of Church government, the 
meaning of particular passages of Scripture, the due 

^ See Jonathan Edwar«is on proceeded from tho pen of 
Original 8in — one of the most man. 
revolting books that have ever 
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order and subordination of different portions of theo- 
logical systems, were discussed with the most untiring 
and acrimonious zeal. All Europe was convulsed with 
controversy, and the most passionate enthusiasm was 
evoked. But the whole stress and energy of this 
enthusiasm flowed in a dogmatic channel. It was 
not the revolt of the reason claiming a supreme 
authority in the domain of thought ; it was not the 
rebellion of the moral faculty against doctidnes that 
collided with its teaching : or if such elements existed 
they were latent and unavowed, and their position in 
the first ebullitions of Protestantism was entirely sub- 
ordinate. The germ of Rationalism had indeed been 
cast abroad, but more than a century was required to 
develops it. There was no subtlety of interpretation 
connected with the eucharistio formularies that did 
not excite incomparably more interest than the broad 
questions of morality. Conscience was the last tri- 
bunal to which men would have referred as the 
supreme authority of their creed. There was much 
doubt as to what historical authorities were most 
valuable, but there was no doubt that the ultimate 
basis of theology must be historical. 

To this statement there are, however, two eminent 
exceptions. Two theologians, who differed widely in 
their opinions and in their circumstances, were never- 
theless actuated by the same rationalistic spirit, were 
accustomed to form their notions of truth and goodness 
by the decisions of their own reason and conscience, 
and, disregarding all the interpretations of tradition, 
to mould and adapt their creed to their ideal. These 
theologians were Socinus and Zuinglius, who may be 
regarded as the representatives of Rationalism in the 
first period of Protestantism. 
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The school of thought which Leelius Socinus con- 
tributed to plant at Vicenza, and which his more illus- 
trious nephew, in conjunction with other Italians, 
spread through the greater part of Europe, was the 
natural result of a long train of circumstances that 
had been acting for centuries in Italy. The great 
wealth of the Italian republics, their commercial re- 
lations with men of all nations and of all creeds, the 
innumerable memorials of paganism that are scattered 
oyer the land, and the high aesthetic developement that 
was general, had all in different ways and degrees 
contributed to produce in Italy a very unusual love 
of intellectual pursuits and a very unusual fticdity 
for cultivating them. Upon the fall of Constanti- 
nople, when the Greek scholars were driven into 
exile, bearing with them the seeds of an intellectual 
renovation, Italy was more than any other country 
the centre to which they were attracted. In the 
Italian princes they found the most mnnificent and 
discerning patrons, and in the Italian universities the 
most congenial asylums. Padua and Bologna yrere 
then the great centres of free-thought. A series of 
professors, of whom Pomponatius tippears to have 
been the most eminent, had pursued in these univer- 
sities speculations as daring as those of the eighteenth 
contnry, and had habituated a small but able circle of 
scholars to examine theological questions with the 
most fearless scrutiny. They maintained that there 
were two spheres of thought, the sphere of reason 
and tlie sphere of faith, and that these spheres were 
entfrely distinct. As philosophers, and under the 
guidance of reason, they elaborated theories of the 
boldest and most unflinching scepticism; as Catho- 
lics, and under the impulse of faith, they acquiesced 
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in all the doctrines of their Church.* The fact of 
tbeir accepting certain doctrines as a matter of faith 
did not at all prevent them from repudiating them on 
the ground of reason ; and the complete separation 
of the two orders of ideas enabled them to pursue 
their intellectual speculations by a method which was 
purely secular, and with a courage that was elsewhere 
unknown. Even in Catholicism a dualism of this kind 
could not long continue, but it was manifestly incom- 
patible with Protestantism, which at least professed 
to make private judgment the foundation of belief. 
Faith considered as an unreasoning acquiescence dis- 
appeared from theology, and the order of ideas which 


* See, on tlie career of Pora- 
ponatiuB, Matter, llUtoire des 
Doctrines morales des trots 
derniers SikUs^ tom. i. pp. 
51-67. Pomponatius was born 
at Mantua in 1462, and died 
in 1624. His principal work 
is on Ihe Immortality of the 
Soul. He was protected by 
Leo X. {Biog. univ.) Vanini 
said that the soul of Averroes 
had })assed into romponatims. 
The seventeenth century fur- 
nishes some striking examples 
of this separation of the philo- 
sophical and theological points 
of view. Thus Charron, who 
as a philosopher wrote one of 
the most sceptical books of his 
age, was a prie.st, and author 
of a treatise on Christian Evi- 
dences. Pascal, too, while de- 
voting his life to the defence of 
religion, accepted with delight 
the Pyrrhonism of Montaigne, 
maintained in the most em- 
phatic language the utter vanity 
of philosophy, and denied that 


reason could establish even the 
outlines of morals. Huet, the 
groat Bishop of Avranches, de- 
fended the same position in his 
posthumous Ihiiti philoso- 
pkique de In foihlesse de I esprit 
humain. Bayle, in his Bi- 
ponses au Promiciai ; and Leib- 
nitz, in his La Foi ct la Baison, 
have collected much informa- 
tion about this schooi of thought. 
.See, too. Cousin’s work on Pas- 
cal. In our own day, similar 
views have been maintained by 
Lammenais, in his Essai sur 
V Ind iff hr enoCy and in a less de- 
gree by Dr. Newman. Luther 
himself had maintained that a 
proposition may bo true in 
theology and false in philoso- 
phy — an opinion which the Sor- 
bonne condemned : ‘ Sorbona 
pessime definivit idem esse vo- 
rum in pbilosopbia et theo- 
logia, impieque damnavit eos 
qui contrariura docuerint’ 
(Amand Saintes, Hist, du Bo- 
tionalisme tn AllemagnCy p. 29.) 
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reason had established remained alone. As a conse- 
quence of all this, the Reformation in Italy was almost 
confined to a small group of scholars, who pushed its 
principles to their extreme limits, with an unflinching 
logic, with a disregard for both tradition and conse- 
quences, and above all with a secular spirit that was 
elsewhere unequalled. With the peculiar tenets con- 
nected with the name of Socinus we are not now 
concerned, for the question of theological method is 
distinct from that of theological doctrines. It is, 
however, sufficiently manifest that although Socinus 
laid a far greater stress on the authority of Revelation 
than his followers, the prevailing sentiment which 
actuated him was a desire to subordinate traditional 
tenets to the dictates of reason and of conscience, and 
that hia entire system of interpretation was due to 
this desire. It is also evident that it was this spirit 
that induced him to discard with unqualified severity 
the orthodox doctrines of the sinfulness of error and 
of the transmission of guilt.* 

It may appear at first sight a strange paradox to 
represent the career of Zuinghus as in any degree 
parallel to that of Socinus. Certainly the bold and 
simple-minded pastor of Zurich, who bore with such 
an unflinching calm the blaze of populaiity and the 
storms of controversy, and perished at last upon the 
battle-field, forms in most respects a glaring contrast 
to the timid Italian who spent his life in passing from 
court to court, and from university to university, 
shrinking with nervous alarm from all opposition and 
notoriety, and instilling almost furtively into the 
minds of a few friends whom bis gentle manners had 
captivated the great principles of religious toleration, 
* Neaoder, Hitt, of Dogmas^ vol. ii. pp. 657. 668. 
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Corfcainly, too, notiung could be further from the mind 
of Zuinglius than the doctrines which are known as 
Socinianism, nor did the antecedents of the two 
Reformers bear any resemblance. Yet there can, I 
think, be no doubt that the dominant predisposition 
of Zuinglius also was to interpret all tenets accord- 
ing to the a priori conceptions of reason and con- 
science. Though a man of much more than common 
ability he had but slight pretensions to learning, and 
this, in an age when men are endeavouring to break 
loose from tradition, has sometimes proved a positive 
and a most important advantage. The tendency of 
his mind was early shown in the position he assumed 
on the eucharistic controversy. There was no single 
subject in which the leading Reformers wavered so 
much, none on which they found so great a difficulty 
in divesting themselves of their old belief. The voice 
of reason was clearly on one side, the weight of tra- 
dition inclined to the other, and the language of 
Scripture was susceptible of either interpretation. 
Luther never advanced beyond consubstantiation ; 
Calvin only arrived at his final views after a long 
series of oscillations ; the English Reformers can 
scarcely be said to have ever arrived at any definite 
conclusions. Zuinglius alone, from the very begin- 
ning, maintained with perfect confidence the only 
doctrine which accords with the evidence of the 
senses, stated it in language of transparent precision, 
and clung to it with on wavering tenacity. The same 
tendency was shown still more clearly in his decisions 
on those points in which tradition clashes with con- 
science. It is surely a most remarkable fact that in 
the age of such men as Luther and Calvin, as Melanch- 
thon and Erasmus, Zuinglius, who in intellectual 
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power was fai* infeiior to several of Ids contemporaries, 
should almost alone have anticipated the rational- 
istic doctnne of the seventeenth century concerning 
the innocence of error, and the tolei’ance that should 
be accorded to it. On the subject of original sin he 
separated himself with equal boldness from the other 
leaders of the Reformation, maintaining that it was 
nothing more than a malady or evil tendency, and 
that it did not in any d^^gree involve guilt.' 

It was thus that two of the leaders of the Refor- 
mation were induced by the rationalistic character of 
their minds to abandon the notion of transmitted 
guilt, and the doctrine concerning unbaptised infants 
which was connected with it. If the current of 


’ Noniider, Uist. of Dogmas, 
vol. ii. pp. 658, 659. }3ossuet 
made a violent attack upon this 
notion of Zuinidius, which ho 
rrf;arded witii extremo horror, 
because, as he plnintlvcly ob- 
serves, supposing it to bo true, 
then * le p4ch6 origin el no 
damno personno, pas memo les 
enfants des paieus.’ ( Varia- 
tw'jis j^rotest antes, liv. ii. c. 21.) 
I’ho remarks of bossuct are 
especially worthy of attention 
on account of the great clear- 
ness with which he maintains 
the universality of the belief 
in tho damnable nature of 
original sin in all sections of 
tho Christian Churcli. Jle has, 
however, sliglitly overstated 
the doctrine of Zuiiiglius. The 
Keformer distinctly declared 
original sin to bo simply a 
disease, and not properly a sin. 
From his language in his Trea- 
tise on Baptism, it was Inferred 
that ho asserted tlio salvation 


of pagan infants. However, 
in 1526, lie wrote a short trea- 
tise On Original Sin, in whicli 
he said that his former w^ork 
had been misrepresented; that 
he maintaine<l indeed that the 
woi^d ‘ sin * was only applied to 
our original malady by a ligure 
of speech ; that lie was quite 
sure that that malady never iu 
itself damne<l Christian chil- 
dren, but that he was not 
equally sure that it nevi-r 
damned pagan cliudren. He 
inclvnod, however, strongly to 
tho belief that it did not ; ‘ De 
Christianoium natis certi su- 
mus cos peccato original! non 
damnari, do aliornm non iti- 
dem ; quamvis, ut ingenue 
fateor, nobis probabilior vido- 
tur seiitentia quam docuimus, 
non temere pronunciandum 
esse de gentiliuin qnoque natis 
ct eis qui opus legis faciunt ex 
lege intus digito Dei scripta.* 

(P. 28 .) 
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opinion B has since then been flowing in the same 
direction, this is entirely due to the increased difiu- 
sion of a rationalistic spirit, and not at all to any 
active propagandism or to any definite arguments. 
Men have come instinctively and almost unconsciously 
to judge all doctrines by their intuitive sense of right, 
and to reject or explain away or throw into the back- 
ground those that will not bear the test, no matter 
how imposing may be the authority that authenticates 
them. This method of judgment, which was once 
very rare, has now become very general. Every 
generation its triumph is more manifest, and entire 
departments of theology have receded or brightened 
beneath its influence.* How gieat a change has 
been efiected in tlio doctrine concetniag unbaptised 
children must be manifest to anyone who considers 
how completely the old doctrine has disappeared from 
popular teaching, and what a general and intense 
repugnance is excited by its simple statement. It 
was once deemed a mere truism ; it would now be 
viewed with borror and indignation : and if we de- 
sired any farther proof of the extent of this change 
we should find it in the position which the Quakers 
and the Baptists have assumed in Christendom. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive any sects which in the 
Early Church would have been regarded with more 
unmingled abhorrence, or would have been deemed 
more unquestionably outside the pale of salvation. 

‘ Chillingworth treated the not much regard it.’ {Beligion 
subject with his usual admira- of Protestant$t chap, vii.) 
ble good sense: ‘This is cer- Jeremy Taylor strongly re- 
tain, that God will not deal jected both original sin, m the 
unjustly with unbaptised in- sense of transmitted guilt, and 
tants ; but how in particular the damnation of infants that 
Ho will deal with them con- was inferred from it. 
cerns not us, and so we need 
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It is no exaggeration to say that the feeling of repug- 
nance with which men now look upon the polygamy 
of the Mormons presents but a very faint image of 
that which the Fathers would have manifested to- 
wards those who systematically withheld from their 
chDdren that baptism which was unanimously pro- 
nounced to be essential to their salvation. Yet the 
Quakers and the Baptists have now obtained a place 
among the most respected sections of the Church, 
and in the eyes of very many Protestants the pecu- 
liarities of the second, at least, are not sufficiently 
serious to justify any feeling of repulsion or to pre- 
vent the most cordial co-operation. For a great change 
has silently swept over Christendom : without con- 
troversy and without disturbance an old doctrine has 
passed away from among the realisations of mankind. 

But the scope of the doctnne we are considering 
was not confined to unbaptised children ; it extended 
also to all adults who were external to the Church. 
If the whole human race existed under a sentence of 
condemnation which could only be removed by con- 
nection with Christianity, and if this sentence was so 
stringent that even the infant was not exempt from 
its eftects, it was natural that the adult heathen who 
added his personal transgressions to the guilt of 
Adam should be doomed at last to perdition. Nor 
did the Fathers who constructed the early systems of 
theology at all shrink from the consequence. At a 
time when the Christian Church formed but an infi- 
nitesimal fraction of the community, at a time when 
almost all the members who composed it were them- 
selves converts from paganism, and reckoned among 
the pagans those who were bound to them by the 
closest ties of gratitude and afiection, the great ma^ 
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joriij of the Fathers deliberately taught that the entu'e 
pagan world was doomed to that state of punishment 
which they invariably described as literal and undying 
hre. In any age and imder any circumstances such 
a doctrine must seem inexpressibly shocking, but it 
appears most peculiarly so when we consider that the 
convert who accepted it, and who with a view to his 
own felicity proclaimed the system of which he be- 
lieved it to form a part to be a message of good 
tidings, must have acquiesced in the eternal perdition 
of the mother who had borne him, of the father upon 
whose knees he had played, of the friends who were 
associated with the happy years of childhood and 
early manhood, of the immense mass of his fellow- 
countrymen, and of all those heroes and sages who 
by their lives or precepts had first kindled a moral 
enthusiasm within his breast. All these were doomed 
by one sweeping sentence. Nor were they alone in 
their condemnation. The heretics, no matter how 
tnvial may have been their error, were reserved for 
the same fearful fate. The Church, according to the 
favourite image of tlie Fathers, was a solitary ark 
floating upon a boundless sea of ruin. Within its 
pale there was salvation ; without it salvation was 
impossible. ‘ If anyone out of Noah’s ark could es- 
cape the deluge,’ wrote St. Cyprian, ‘ he who is out 
of the Church may also escape.’ ‘ Without this 
house,’ said Oiigen, ‘ that is without the Church, no 
one is saved.’ ‘ No one,’ said St. Augustine, ‘ cometh 
to salvation and eternal life except he who hath Christ 
for his head, but no one can have Christ for his head 
except he that is in His body the Church.* * ‘ Hold 

* I take these references from pp. 11-13, 3rd ed.), where 
Palmer On the Church (vol. i. there is much evidence on the 
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most firmly/ added St. Pulgentius, ‘ and doubt not 
that not only all pagans but also all Jews, heretics, 
and schismatics who depai-t from this present life 
outside the Catholic Church are about to go into 
eteiTial fire, prepared for the devil and his angels/* 
So prominent and so unquestionable was ibis doctrine 
deemed, that the Council of Carthage, in the fourth 
century, made it one of the test- questions put to 
©very bishop before ordination.^ 

This docti*ino has had a gi’eater influence than per- 
haps any other speculative o])inioii upon fhe lustory 
of mankind. How different it is from the concep- 
tions to which the great teachers of antiquity had 
arrived must be evident to anyone who knows how 
fondly they cherished the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, how calmly they con torn] )lated the ap- 


iubject collected. Mr. Palmer 
contends that the Fathers are 
unanimous on the subject, but 
Barbeyrac shows that at least 
two, and those of the earliest 
(Justin Martyr aud Clomenb 
Alexandriiius), adinided the 
possible salvation of the pagans 
{Morale dis P^res, ch. x’l. § 1 1), 
aud that the fi’ht expres.Mly 
said that Socrates and llorac- 
litus in tlie sight of God were 
Christians. See, too, Tenue- 
maiin, Mafitui de VHisfoire de 
la Philosophies tom. i. pp. 314, 
316. I am afraid, however, 
there is no doubt that the great 
majority of the I'Vthers took 
tho other view. Minucius Fe- 
lix thought Uie daemon of So- 
crates was a devil. ( Octavius, 
ch. xxn.) 

* De § 81 ; and again, 
still more explicitly: ‘Omni 
enim homini qui Plcclesiae Ca- 


tholieae non tenet unitatem, 
iieque baptismus iiequo eloe- 
mosyiia quamlibet copiosa, 
iieqiie mors pro nomine Christi 
suscepta proficere potorit ad 
salutem, quamdiu eo vel liaero- 
tica vel schismatica pravitas 
j^erseverat qiue ducit ad mor- 
tem.* (§ 22.) 

Palmer, Ow the Church, 
vol. i. p. 13. And again the 
Synod of Zerta in A.i). 412: 
* Whosoever is separated fi’om 
the Catholic Church, however 
innocently he may think he 
lives, for this crime alone that 
he is separated from the unity 
of Christ will not have life, but 
the wratli of God remaineth on 
him.’ This statement is said 
to have been drawn up by St. 
Augustine. See Hawarden’s 
Charity and IVuth, pp. 3U~40 
(Dublin, 1809). 
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proach of death, ^ and how hopefully they looked for- 
ward to the fhture. ]?^^ever can men forget that noble 
Greek who, struck down by an unrighteous sentence; 
summoned around him his dearest disciples, and hav- 
ing reasoned with them on the immortality of the soul 
and the rewards of viHue and the goodness of the 
gods, took with a gentle smile the cup of death, and 
passed away thanking the god of healing who had 
cui'ed him of the disease of life. That ‘ the just man 
should take confidence in death,* * that he who has 
earnestly, though no doubt imperfectly, tried to do 
his duty has nothing to fear beyond the grave, had 
been the consoling faith of all the best minds of 
antiquity. That the bold, unshackled, and impartial 
search for truth is among the noblest and, therefore, 
among the most innocont employments of mankind, 
was the belief which inspired all the philosophies of 
the past. Nor was it merely or mainly in the 


‘ I know nothing in the 
^yo^ld sadder than one of the 
sayings of Luther on this mat- 
ter. I quote it from that 
beiiutiful old translation of 
'Die 'I'ahle Talk by Eell: ‘It 
were a light and an easy mat- 
ter for a Christian to buffec 
and overcome death if he knew 
not that it were Grod’s wrath ; 
the same title maketli death 
bitter to us. But an heathen 
dieth securely away ; he neither 
seeth nor feeleth that it is 
God’s wrath, but meaueth it is 
the end of nature and is natu- 
ral, The epicurean says it is 
but to endure one evil hour,' 
A distinguished living anti- 
quarian, comparing the heathen 
and the mediaeval representa- 
tions of death, observes : ‘ Dans 


la soci^U paienne, touto com- 
posde dll sensualisme et de 
licence, on se gardait bien de 
representor la mort commo 
qaelque chose de hideux ; ii ne 
parait mSme point que le sque- 
lette ait 6te alors le symbole 
de Timpitoyable divinity. Mais 
quand le christianisme eut 
conquis le monde, quand ime 
4ternit6 malheurcuse dut Atre 
la punition des lautes commises 
ici-bas, la mort qui avail 
sembl6 si indiff(6rente aux an- 
ciens devint une chose dont les 
consequences furent si terribles 
pour le Chretien f[u’il fallut les 
lui rapporter a chaque instant 
en frappant ses yeux des images 
fu»i6bre8.* (Jubinal, Ui 
Dames des Morts^ p. 8.) 

* Plato, 
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groves of Athens that this spirit was manifested. It 
should never be forgotten that the rationalist has 
always found the highest expression of his belief in 
the language of the prophet, who declared that the 
only service the Almighty required was a life of 
justice, of mercy, and of humility; of the wise man, 
who summed up the whole duty of man in the fear 
of God and the observance of His commandments ; 
of the apostle, who described true religion as consist- 
ing of charity and of purity ; and of that still greater 
Teacher, who proclaimed true worship to be alto- 
gether spiritual, and who described the final adjudi- 
cation as the separation of mankind according to their 
acts and not according to their opinions. 

But, however this may be, the doctrine of salvation 
in the Church alone was unanimously adopted when 
Christianity passed from its moral to its first dog- 
matic stage, and on two occasions it conferred an 
inestimable benefit upon mankind. At a time when 
Christianity was struggling against the most horrible 
persecutions, and also against the gross conceptions 
of an age that could obtain but a very partial idea of 
its elevated purity, the terrorism of this doctrine 
became an auxiliary little in harmony indeed with 
the spirit of a philanthropic religion, but admirably 
suited to the time, and powerful enough to nerve the 
martyr with an unflinching coui'age, and to drive the 
doubter speedily into the Church. Again, when the 
ascendency of the new faith had become manifest, it 
seemed for a time as if its administrative and or- 
ganising function would have bi en destroyed by tne 
countless sects that divided it. The passion for al- 
legory and the spirit of eclecticism that characterised 
the Eastern converts, the natural subtlety of the 
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Greek mind, and still more the disputations philo- 
sophy of Aristotle, which the Gbeek heretics intro- 
duced into the Church, and which Nestorianism 
planted in the great school of Edessa,* had produced 
so many and such virulent controversies that the 
whole ecclesiastical fabric seemed dislocated, and in- 
tellectual anarchy was imminent. The conception 
of an authoritative Church was not yet fiilly formed, 
though men were keenly sensible of the importance of 
dogma. It is computed that there were about ninety 
heresies in three centuries.* Such questions as the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost, the proper day 
for celebrating Easter, the nature of the light upon 
Mount Tabor, or the existence in Christ of two inde- 
pendent but perfectly coincident wills, were discussed 
with a ferocity that seems almost to countenance the 
suggestion of Butler, that communities like indi- 
viduals may be insane. But here again the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation exercised a decisive influence. 
As long as it was held and realised, the diversities of 
private judgment must have waged a most unequal 
warfare with the unity of authority. Men could not 
long rest amid the conflict of opposing arguments ; 
they could not endure that measure of doubt which 
is the necessary accompaniment of controversy. All 
the fractions of Christianity soon gravitated to one 

* It is remarkable that Aris- exception, unequivocally de- 
totle, whom the schoolmen nounced it. See much curious 
placed almost on a level with evidence of this in Allemand- 
the Fathers, owes his position Lavigerie, icole chrttienne cf 
entirely to the early heretics ; J^esse. (Thise pr^sent^e k la 
that the introduction of his Faculti des Lettres de Paris, 
philosophy was at first in- 1860.) 

variably accompanied by an * Ididdleton’s Free Enquiry^ 
increase of heresy ; and that Introd. 86, 
the Fathers, with scarcely an 
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or two ^‘leat centres, and a spiritual despotism was 
consolidated wliich alone could control and temper 
the turbulent elements of mediaeval society, could 
impose a moral yoke upon the most ferocious tyrants, 
could accomplish the great work of the abolition of 
slavery in Europe, and could infuse into Christendom 
such a measure of pure and spiritual truth as to pre- 
pare men for the better phase that was to follow it. 

AH this was done by the doctrine of exclusive sal- 
vation. At the Reformation, when the old Church 
no longer harmonised with the intellectual condition 
of Europe, and when the spirit of revolt was mani- 
fested on all subjects and in all countries, the doc- 
trine was for the most part unchallenged; and although 
it undoubtedly produced an inconceivable amount of 
mental suffering, it had at least the effect of terminat- 
ing rapidly the anarchy of transition. The tenacity 
with which it was retained by the Reformers is of 
course partly due to the difficulty of extricating the 
mind from old theological modes of thought ; but it 
was, I think, still more the result of that early ten- 
dency to depreciate the nature and the works of man 
which threw them naturally upon dogmatic systems. 
There were, indeed, few subjects on which they were 
so unanimous. ‘ The doctrine of salvation in the 
Church,’ writes a learned living author, ‘ was held by 
all the Lutherans and Reformed, and by the sects 
which separated from them, as well as by the Romish 
and other Churches. Luther teaches that remission 
of sins and sanctification are only obtained in it ; and 
Calvin says, “ Beyond the bosom of the Church, no 
1 ‘emissioii of sins is to be hoped for, nor any salva- 
tion.” The Saxon Confession, presented to the Synod 
of Trent A.D. 1551, the Helvetic Confession, the Bol- 
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gic, the Scottish — all avow that salvation is only to 
be had in the Church. The Presbyterian divines as- 
sembled at Westminster, A.D. 1647, in their “ Humble 
Advice concerning a Confession of Faith ” (c. 25), 
declare that ‘‘the visible Church, which is also Catho- 
lique and universal under the Gospel (not confined 
to one nation, as before under the Law), consists of 
all those throughout tlie world that profess the time 
religion . . . out of which there is no ordinary pos- 
sibility of salvation.” The Independents admitted the 
same.’ ^ Hor was the position of the Anglican Church 
at all difierent. The Athanasian Creed was given 
an honoured place among her formularies, and the 
doctrine which that creed distinctly asserts was im- 
plied in several of the services of the Church, and 
was strongly maintained by a long succession of her 
divines.^ Among the leading Reformers, Zuinglius, 
and Zuinglius alone, openly and unequivocally re- 
pudiated it. In a Confession of Faith which he wrote 
just before his death, and which marks an important 
epoch in the history of the human mind, ho described 
in magnificent language that future ‘ assembly of all 
the saintly, the heroic, the faithful, and the virtuous,* 
when Abel and Enoch, Noah and Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, will mingle with ‘ Soci*ates, Aristides, and 
Antigonus, with Numa and Camillus, Ileixjules and 
Theseus, the Scipios and the Catos,’ and when every 
upright and holy man who has ever lived will be 
present with his God.^ In our age, when the doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation seldom excites more than 

• Palmer, On tJie Church, fiiU by Bossuet, Variation 

vol. i. p. 13. protestantca, liv. ii. c. 19. The 

• See a great deal of evi- original confession was pnb- 

dence of this in Palmer. lished by Bullinger, in 1636, 

• This passage is given in with a very laudatory preface. 
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a smile, such language appears hut natural, but when 
it was first written it excited on all sides amaze- 
ment and indignation. Luther on reading it said 
he despaired of the salvation of Zuinglius : Bossuet 
quotes the passage as a climax to his charges against 
the Swiss Reformer, and quotes it as if it required 
no comment, but was in itself suflElcient to hand 
down its author to the contempt and indignation of 
posterity. 

I shall now proceed to examine the more remote 
consequences of the doctrine of exclusive salvation, 
in order to trace the connection between its decline 
and some other remarkable features of the rationalis- 
tic movement. In the first place, it is manifest that 
the conceptions I have reviewed are so directly op- 
posed to our natural sense of what is right and just, 
to all the conclusions at which those great teachers 
arrived who evolved their doctrines from their own 
moral nature, that they must establish a permanent 
opposition between dogmatic theology and natural 
religion. When the peace of the Church has long 
been undisturbed, and when the minds of men are 
not directed with very strong interest to dogmatic 
questions, conscience will act insensibly upon the 
belief, obscuring or effacing its true character. Men 
will instinctively endeavour to explain it away, or 
to dilute its force, or to diminish its prominence. 
But when the agitation of controversy has brought 
the doctrine vividly before the mind, and when the 
enthusiasm of the contest has silenced the revolt of 
conscience, theology will be developed more and more 
in the same direction, till the very outlines of natural 
religion are obliterated. Thus we find that those 
predestinaihin theories which are commonly idon- 
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tified with Calvin, though they seem to have been 
Bubstantially held by St. Augustine, owe their recep- 
tion mainly to the previous action of the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation upon the mind. For the one ob- 
jection to the metaphysical and other arguments the 
Calvinist can urge, which will always appear conclu- 
sive to the great majority of mankind, is the moral 
objection. It is this objection, and this alone, which 
enables men to cut through that entangling maze of 
arguments concerning freewill, foreknowledge, and 
predetermination, in which the greatest intellects 
both of antiquity and of modern days have been 
hopelessly involved, and which the ablest meta- 
physicians have pronounced inextricable. Take away 
the moral argument: persuade men that when as- 
cribing to the Deity justice and mercy they are 
speaking of qualities generically distinct from those 
which exist among mankind — qualities which we are 
altogether unable to conceive, and which may be com- 
patible with acts that men would term grossly unjust 
and unmerciful : tell them that guilt may be entirely 
unconnected with a personal act, that millions of 
infants may be called into existence for a moment to 
be precipitated into a place of torment, that vast 
nations may live and die, and then be raised again to 
endure a never-ending punishment, because they did 
not believe in a religion of which they had never 
heard, or because a crime was committed thousands 
of years before they were in existence : convince 
them that all this is part of a transcendently 
perfect and righteous moral scheme, and there is no 
imaginable abyss to which such a doctrine will not 
lead. You will have blotted out those fundamental 
notions of right and wrong which the Creator has 

o 
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engraven upon every heart; yon will have extin. 
gnished the lamp of conscience ; yon will have taught 
men to stifle the inner voice as a lying witness, and 
to esteem it virtuous to disobey it. But even this 
does not represent the full extent of the evil. The 
doctrine of exclusive salvation not only destroys the 
n^oral objection to that ghastly system of religious 
fatalism which Augustine and Calvin constructed , 
it directly leads to it by teaching that the ultimate 
destiny of the immense majority of mankind is de- 
termined entirely irrespectively of their will. Millions 
die in infancy ; millions live and die in heathen lands ; 
millions exist in ranks of society where they have no 
opportunities for engaging in theological research ; 
millions are so encumbered by the prejudices of edu- 
cation that no mental effort can emancipate them 
from the chain. We accordingly find that pre- 
destinarianism was in the first instance Httle more 
than a developement of the doctrine of exclusive sal- 
vation, St. Augustine illustrated it by the case of 
a mother who had two ii^ants. Each of these is but 
‘ a lump of perdition ; ’ neither has ever performed a 
moral act. The mother overlies one, and it perishes 
unbaptised ; the other is baptised, and is saved. 

But the doctrine of Augustine and Ambrose never 
seems to have been pushed in the Early Church to 
the same extremes, or to have been stated with the 
same precision as it afterwards was by the Reform- 
ers.* The mild and sagacious Erasmus soon perceived 

* The doctrine of double pre- spirit of a theologian, and by 
deatination va«, however, main- ^otug Erigena in the spirit of 
tained in the ninth century by a freethinker. For an account 
a monk named Gotteschalk, of this once-famous controversy 
who was oppased by Hinckmar, see the learned work of M. St.- 
Archbishop of Rheims. in the Ren6 Taillandier, 
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ill this one of the principal evils of the Reformation, 
and ho vn-ote a treatise in defence of freewill, which 
elicited from Luther one of the most unequivocal, 
and certainly one of the most revolting declarations 
of fatalism in the whole compass of theology. * The 
human will,* said Luther, ‘is like a beast of burden. 
If God mounts it, it wishes and goes as God wills ; if 
Satan mounts it, it wishes and goes as Satan wills. 
Nor can it chooso the rider it would prefer, or betake 
itself to him, but it is the riders who contend for its 
possession.* * ‘ This is the acme of faith, to believe 

that Ho is merciful who saves so few and who con- 
demns so many ; that He is just who at His own 
pleasure has made us necessarily doomed to dam- 
nation; so that, as Erasmus says, He seems to 
delight in the tortures of t]fie wretched, and to bo 
more deserving of hatred than of love. If by any 
effort of reason I could conceive how God could be 
merciful and just who shpws so much anger and 
iniquity, there would be nc^i need for faith.* * ‘ God 

j prison eel, and to be scourged. 
j(Llorente, Hist, de V Inquisition, 
jtom. i. p. 20.) 

\ ^ * Sic Humana voluntas in 
taedio posita est ceu jumentum, 
si insederit Deus vult et vadit 
quo vult Deus, ut Psalmus 
(licit: “Factus sum sicut ju- 
aientum et ego semper tecum.” 
Si insederit Satan vult et vadit 
quo vult Satan ; noc cst in ejus 
wbitrio ad utrum sessorem 
cijirrere aut eum quserere, sed 
i|)si sessores certant ob ipum 
ojbtinendum et possidendum.' 
{jDe Servo Arbitrio^ pars i. sec. 
2 ^.) 

') * ‘ Hie est fidei summua gra- 
d^, credere ilium esse clrmen- 
I 0 2 


et la Philosopkie scholasiique 
(Strasbourg, 1843), pp. 61-58; 
and for a contemporary view 
of the opinions of Gotteschalk, 
see a letter by Amulo, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons (the immediate 
successor of Agobard), printed 
with the works of Agcjbcard 
(Paris, 1666). According to 
Amulo, Gotteschalk not only 
held the doctrines of reproba- 
tion and particular redemption, 
but even declared that the Al- 
mighty rejoiced and exulted 
over the (iestruction of those 
who were predestinated to dam- 
nation. Gotteschalk was con- 
demned to be degraded from 
the priesthood, to be ira- 
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foreknows nothing subject to contingencies, but He 
foresees, foreordains, and accomplishes all things by 
an unchanging, eternal, and efficacious will. By this 
thunderbolt freewill sinks shattered in the dust.* * 
Such were the opinions of the greatest of the Re- 
formers. The doctrine of Calvin and his school was 


equally explicit. According to them, the Fall, with 
all its consequences, was predetermined ages before 
the Creation, and, was the necessary consequence of 
that predetermination. The Almighty, they taught, 
irrevocably decided ' the fate of each individual long 
before He called hitri into existence, and has pre- 


destinated millions to bis hatred and to eternal damna- 
tion. With that object He gave them being — with 
that object He withholds from them the assistance 
that alone can correct the perversity of the nature 
with which He created) them. He will hate them 
during life, and after d^th He will cast them into 


tem qui tarn paucos salvat tam 
multos daraniit, credere justura 

3 \u sua voluntate nos necessario 
amnabilea facit, nt videatur, 
referente Erasmo, delectari 
cniciatibus miserorum, ot odio 
potius quam amore dignus. Sft 
ipitur possem ulla ratione oom^ 
prehendere quomodo is Deu/s 
misericors et justus, qni tam- 
tam iram et iniquitatem osteih- 
dit, non esset opus fide.* (Ibi^. 
sec. 23.) 

’ ‘Est itaque et hoc im- 
primis necessarium et saluta.re 
Christiano nosse, quod DeJis 
nihil praescit contingiter, se^d 
quod omnia incommutabilia 4t 
aetema, infallibilique rolimtane 
et prsevidet et prseponitet fac'd. 
Hoc fulmine stemitur et co'^- 


teritur penitus liberum arbi- 
irium.* (Sec. 10.) I give these 
sections according to Vaughan’s 
translation (1823), for in the 
original edition (1626) there 
are no divisions, and the pages 
are not numbered. Melanch- 
thon, in the first edition of his 
Common aces y expressed ex- 
treme predestinarian views, 
but omitted them in later edi- 
tions. Luther, in his old age, 
said he could not review with 
perfect satisfaction any of hie 
works except, perhaps, his 
Catechism and his De Servo 
Arbitrio (Vaughan's Preface^ 
p. 67). There is a full notice 
of this book in one of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s essays. 
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the excruciating torments of undying fire, and will 
watch their agonies without compassion through the 
countless ages of eternity.* 

It is needless to comment upon such teaching as 
this. That it makes the Deity the direct author of 
sin,* that it subverts all our notions of justice and of 


* On Calvin’s views, see es- 
pecially his D6 Mtema Dei 
Prcedesiinationet and his In- 
siitut. Christ, lib. iii. c. 21-23. 
But perhaps their clearest and 
most emphatic statement is in 
a work of Beza, De JEterna 
Dei Pradestinatione contra 
Sehastianum Castellionem (puo- 
lished in the Opuscula of Beza, 
Genevse, 16581. The pointed 
objections on the score of moral 
rectitude of his rationalistic 
opponent brought the enormi- 
ties of the Calvinistic doctrine 
into the fullest relief. There is 
a curious old translation of 
this work, under the title of 
Beta's Display of Popish Prac- 
tices, or Patched Pdagiavismy 
translated by W. Hopkinson 
(London, 1678). Beza especi- 
ally insists on the unfairness 
of accusing Calvinists of assert- 
ing that God so hated some 
men that He predestinated 
them to destruction ; the truth 
being that God of His free 
sovereignty predestinated them 
to destruction, and therefore to 
His hatred ; so that * God is 
not moved with the hatred of 
any that He should drive him 
to destruction, but He hath 
hated whom He hath predes- 
tinated to destruction.* Another 
point on which Jonathan Ed- 
wards especially has insisted 


(in his Freedom of WUt) is that 
there can be no injustice in 
punishing voluntary transgres- 
sion, and that the transgres- 
sions of the reprobate are 
voluntary; men having been 
since Adam created with wills 
so hopelessly corrupt that 
without Divine assistance they 
must inevitably be damned, and 
God having in the majority of 
cases resolved to withhold that 
assistance. The fatality, there- 
fore, does not consist in man 
being compelled to do certain 
things whether he wishes it or 
not, but in his being brought 
into the world with such a 
nature that his wishes neces- 
sarily tend in a given direc- 
tion. 

* Calvinists, indeed, often 
protest against this conclusion ; 
but it is almost self-evident, 
and the ablest writer of the 
school admits it in a sense 
which is quite sufficiently large 
for his opponents : * If by the 
author of sin is meant the per- 
mitter or not hinderer of sin, 
and at the same time a disposer 
of the state of events in such a 
manner for wise, holy, and 
most excellent ends and pur- 
poses that sin, if it be per- 
mitted or not hindered, will 
most certainly and infallibly 
follow; I say, if this be aU 
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morcy, that tho simple statement of it is inexpressibly 
shocking and revolting, ctm hardly be dtmicd by its 
warmest supporters. Indeed, when wo combine thie 
teaching with the other doctrines I have considered 
in the present chapter, the whole may be regarded as 
unequalled in the religious history of mankind. In 
our age such tenets have retired from the blaze of 
day ; they are found only in the obscure huntings of 
obscure men. Since Jonathan Edwards they have 
had no exponent of undoubted genius, and no dis- 
tinguished writer could venture without a serious loss 
of reputation openly to profess them. Such language 
as was employed on this subject by men like Luther, 
Calvin, and Beza, while in the zenith of their popu- 
larity, would not now bo tolerated for a moment out- 
side a small and uninfluential circle. The rationahstic 
spirit has so pervaded aU our habits of thought, that 
every doctrine which is repugnant to our moral sense 
excites an intense and ever-increasing aversion ; and 
as the doctnne of exclusive salvation, which prepared 
the mind for the doctrine of reprobation, is no longer 
realised, the latter appears peculiarly rovoltiug. 

Another very important subject upon which the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation has exercised great 
influence, is the relation between dogmas and morals. 
The older theologians invariably attributed to dogmas 
an intrinsic efficacy which was entirely independent 
of their efieot upon life. Thus we have already had 
occasion to observe, that in the Early Church no con- 
iroversies were deemed so important as those which 
concerned the connection between the two natures 

that is meant, I do not deny tination of the fall of Adam, 
that God is the author of sin.* whose will was not hopelessly 
(Jonathan Edwards, Freedom corrupt, has of course its own 

Willt p. 369.) The predes- peculiar difficulties. 
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in Christ, and that at the Reformation the accept- 
ance or rejection of transubstantiation was made the 
habitual test of orthodoxy. On the other hand, the 
politician, in a secular age, is inclined to valueTeligions 
systems solely according to their influence upon the 
acts of mankind. He sees that religious controversies 
have often dislocated the social system, have presented 
an insuperable obstacle to the fusion of the different 
elements of a nation, have produced long and sangui- 
nary wars, and have diverted a large proportion of 
intellect and energy from enterprises that are con- 
ducive to the welfare of society. These he considers 
the evils of theology, which are compensated for by 
the control that it exercises over the passions of man- 
kind, by the high sense of duty it diffuses, by the 
consolations it affords in age, in suffering, and in 
sorrow, and by the intensity of the philanthropy it 
inspires. His object therefore is to encourage a 
system in which the moral restraint shall be as great 
as possible, and the dogmatic elements shall be few 
and torpid. The rationalist occupies a central posi- 
tion between the two. Like the early theologian, he 
denies that the measure of theological excellence is 
entirely utilitarian ; like the politician, he denies that 
dogmas possess an intrinsic efficacy. He believes that 
they are intended to act upon and develope the 
affective or emotional side of human nature, that they 
are the vehicles by which certain principles are 
conveyed into the mind which would otherwise never 
be received, and that when they have discharged 
their functions they must lose their importance. In 
the earlier phases of society men have never succeeded 
in forming a purely spiritual aud moral conception 
of the Deity, and they therefore make an image 
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which they worship. By this means the conception 
of the Deity is falsified and debased, but the moral 
influence of worship is retained : a great evil is the 
price of an inestimable benefit. As, however, men 
obtain with increasing civilisation a capacity for 
forming purer and more moral conceptions, idolatry 
becomes an unmingled evil, and is in consequence at 
last abandoned. J ust in the same way a purely moral 
religion, appealing to a disinterested sense of duty 
and perception of excellence, can never be efficacious 
in an early condition of society. It is consequently 
materialised, associated with innumerable ceremonies, 
with elaborate creeds, with duties that bear no rela- 
tion to moral sentiments, with an ecclesiastical frame- 
work, and with a copious legendary. Through all 
this extraneous matter the moral essence filters down 
to the people, preparing them for the higher phases 
of developement. Gradually the ceremonies drop 
away, the number of doctrines is reduced, the eccle- 
siastical ideal of life and character is exchanged for 
the moral ideal; dogmatic conceptions manifest an 
increased flexibility, and the religion is at last trans- 
figured and regenerated, radiant in all its parts with 
the pure spiiit that had created it. 

It is manifest that according to this view there 
exists a certain antagonism between the dogmatic and 
the moral elements of a religious system, and that 
their relative influence Avill depend mainly on the 
degree of civilisation ; an amount of dogmatic pressure 
which is a great blessing in one age being a great 
evil in another. Now, one of the most obvious con- 
sequences of the doctrine of exclusive salvation is 
that it places the moral in permanent subordination 
to the dogmatic side of religion. If there be a Catholic 
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faith ‘ which except a man believe he cannot be saved/ 
it is quite natural that men should deem it ‘ before 
all things ’ necessary to hold it. If the purest moral 
life cannot atone for error, while a true religion has 
many means of effacing guilt, the mind will naturally 
turn to the doctrinal rather than to the practical side. 
The extent to which this tendency has been mani- 
fested in the Church of Rome is well known, Pro- 
testant controversialists have often drawn up long 
and perfectly authentic lists of celebrated characters 
who were stained with every crime, and who have 
nevertheless been among the favourites of the Church, 
who have clung to her ordinances with full orthodox 
tenacity, who have assuaged by her absolution every 
qualm of conscience, and who have at last, by 
endowing a monastery or undergoing a penance or 
directing a persecution against heretics, persuaded 
themselves that they had effaced all the crimes of 
their lives. In Protestantism this combination of 
devotion and immorality, which is not to bo con- 
founded with hypocrisy, appears more rare. Lives 
like that of Benvenuto Cellini, in which the most 
atrocious crimes alternate with ecstasies of the most 
rapturous and triumphant piety, are scarcely ever to 
be met with, yet it would be rash to say that the 
evil is unknown. The tenacity with which Pro- 
testant nations cling to the orthodox tenets of the 
Reformation can scarcely, I think, be said to bear any 
fixed proportion to the national morality, and Sweden, 
which of all Protestant countries has been most con- 
spicuous for its prolonged legislation against hetero- 
doxy, is said to be equally conspicuous for the scan- 
dalous amount of illegitimacy among the people * 

* See Laing^s Sweden, pp. 108-141, where thU question 
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These are the contradictions that result from tlie 


doctrine of exclusive salvation among those who do 
not belong to a high order of sanctity, and who gladly 
purchase a license for the indulgence of their passions 
by an assiduous cultivation of what they deem the 
more important side of their faith. A very much 
more general tendency, and one which has exercised 
a far more pernicious influence upon the history of 
mankind, is displayed by those whose zeal is entirely 
unselfish. Being convinced that no misfortune can 
be so great as heresy, and that the heretic is doomed 
to eternal misery, they have habitually supported 
their creed by imposture and falsehood. That they 
should do this is quite natuml. Whatever may be 
the foundation of the moral law, it is certain that in 
the eyes of the immense majority of mankind there 


in minutely examined. This 
is a mere question of figures. 
The following pas.sage from 
another work of the same writer 
is less susceptible of decisive 
proof, and is, I am inclined to 
think, somewhat overstated, 
but is nevertheless very sug- 
gestive: ‘The Swiss people 
present to the political philoso- 
pher the unexpected and most 
remarkable social phenomenon 
of a people eminently inqral in 
conduct yet eminently in-o- 
ligious: at the head of the 
moral state in Europe, not 
merely for absence of numerous 
or great crimes, or of disregard 
of right, but for ready obe- 
dience to law, for honesty, 
fidelity to their engagements, 
fot fair-dealing, sobriety, in- 
dustry, orderly conduct, for 
good government, useful public 
institutions, general wellbeing, 


and comfort ; yet at the bottom 
of the scale for religious feel- 
ing, observances, or knowledge, 
especially in the Protestant 
cantons, in which prosperity, 
wellbeing, and morality seem 
to bo, as compared to the 
Catholic cantons, in an inverse 
ratio to the influence of religion 
on the people. . . . It is a very 
remarkable social state, similar, 
perhaps, to that of the ancient 
Bomans, in whom morality and 
social virtue were also sus- 
tained without the aid of re- 
ligious influences.* (Laing^s 
Notes of a Traveler, pp. 146- 
147.) Er. Arnold said, I think 
truly, that the popular notion 
about the superior prosperity 
of the Protestant over the 
Catholic cantons is greatly ex- 
aggerated: it exists in some 
cases and not in others. 
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are some ovcrwlielming consideratioiiwS that will justify 
a breach of its provisions. If some gi’eat misfortune 
were to befall a man who lay on a sick bed, trembling 
between life and death ; if the physician declared that 
the knowledge of that misfortune would be certain 
death to the patient, and if concealment were only 
possible by a falsehood, there are very few moralists 
who would condemn that falsehood. If the most 
ardent denouncer of ‘pious frauds* were to meet 
an assassin in pursuit of an innocent man, and 
were able by misdirecting the pursuer to save the 
fugitive, it may be safely predicted that the lie would 
be unscrupulously uttered. It is not very easy to 
justify these things by argument, or to draw a cleat 
line, between criminal and innocent falsehood ; bui 
that there are circumstances which justify untruth has 
always been admitted by the common sentiment oJ 
mankind, and has been distinctly laid down by the 
most eminent moralists.^ When therefore a man 
believes that those who adopt an erroneous opinion 
will be consigned to perdition, when he not only 
belie v^es this but realises it as a living and operative 
truth, and when be perceives that it is possible eithei 
by direct falsehood or by the suppression or distortion 
of truth to strengthen the evidences of his faith, he 
usually finds the temptation irresistible. But there 
are two very important distinctions between the hypo- 
thetical cases I have mentioned and, the pious frauds 
of theologians. The first are the results of isolated 
moral judgments, while the latter are systematised 
and raised to the dignity of a regular doefrine. The 

' Thus, not to quote Komaa tium, lib. iii. c. 2, lays down 
Catholic authorities, Jeremy several cases of justifiable false- 
Tjiylor, in the Vuctor Duhitan- hood. 
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first, again, spring fironoL circumstances that are so 
extremely rare and exceptional that they can scarcely 
have any perceptible influence upon the general 
veracity of the person who utters them, while the 
second induce a habit of continual falsehood. The 
Fathers laid down as a distinct proposition that pious 
frauds were justifiable and even laudable,* and if they 
had not laid this down they would nevertheless have 
practised them as a necessary consequence of their 
doctrine of exclusive salvation. Immediately all 
ecclesiastical literature became tainted with a spirit 
of the most unblushing mendacity. Heathenism was 
to be combated, and therefore prophecies of Christ by 
Orpheus and the Sibyls were forged, lying wonders 
were multiplied, and ceaseless calumnies poured upon 
those who, like Julian, opposed the faith. Heretics 
were to be convinced, and therefore interpolations of 
old writings or complete forgeries were habitually op- 
posed to the forged Gospels. The veneration of rehcs 


* See on this subject the 
evidence collected in Middle- 
ton’s Free Enquiri/ ; the curious 
pene^ric on the habit of tell- 
ing lies in St, Chrysostom On 
the Friesthood ; the remarks of 
Coleridge in The Frieoid, and 
of Maury {Croyances et lA- 
aendeSf p. 268). St. Augustine, 
nowever, is in this respect an 
exception. In his treatise Con- 
tra M( ndacium he strongly de- 
nounced the tendency, and es- 
pecially condemns the Pris- 
cillianists, among whom it 
appears to have been very com- 
mon, and also certain Catholics 
who thought it justifiable to 
pretend to be Ihriscillianists 
for the purpose of discovering 


the secrets of that sect The 
most revolting aspect of this 
subject is the notion that here- 
tics are so intensely criminal 
as to have no moral rights — a 
favourite doctrine in Catholic 
countries where no Protestant 
or sceptical public opinion ex- 
ists. Thus the Spanish Bishop 
Simancas — ‘ Ad pcenam quoque 
pertinet et haereticomm ^ium, 
quod fides illis data servanda 
non est. Nam si tyrannis, pi- 
ratis, et cseteris prsedonibus 
quia corpus occidunt fides ser- 
vanda non est, longe minus 
haereticis pertinacibus qui occi- 
dunt animas.' (JDe Catholicie 
Inetitutiontbuef p. 865.) 
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and tho monastic system were introduced, and there- 
fore innumerable miracles were attributed to the 
bones of saints or to the prayers of hermits, and were 
solemnly asserted by the most eminent of the Fathers.* 
The tendency was not confined to those Eastern na- 
tions which had been always almost destitute of the 
sense of truth ; it triumphed wherever the supreme 
importance of dogmas was held. Generation after 
generation it became more universal ; it continued 
till the very sense of truth and the very love of truth 
seemed blotted out from the minds of men. 

That this is no exaggerated picture of the con- 
dition at which the middle ages arrived, is known to 
all who have any acquaintance with its literature; 
for during that gloomy period the only scholars in 
Europe were priests and monks, who conscientiously 
believed that no amount of falsehood was reprehen- 
sible which conduced to the edification of the people. 
Not only did they pursue with the grossest calumny 
every enemy to their faith, not only did they encircle 
every saint with a halo of palpable fiction, not only 
did they invent tens of thousands of miracles for 
the purpose of stimulating devotion — they also very 

* Since the last note was rightly interpreted or not, is 
written, this subject has been the doctor of the great and 
discussed at some length by common view that all untruths 
Dr. Newman, in his Apologia are lies, and that there can be 
pro Vita sua. I do not, how- no just cause of untruth .... 
ever, find anything to alter in Now, as to the just cause, the 
what I have stated. Dr. New- Greek Fathers make them such 
man says (Appendix, p. 77): as these— self-defence, charity, 
‘ The Greek Fathers thought zeal for GodHs honoicr, and the 
that, when there was a jitda liko.^ It is plain enough that 
causCf an untruth need not be this last would include all of 
a lie. St. Augustine took what are commonly termed 
another view, though with great pious frauds, 
misgiving, and, whether he is 
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naturally carried into all other subjects the indifier- 
onco to truth they had acquired in theology. All their 
writings, and more especially their histories, became 
tissues of tlie wildest fables, so grotesque and at the 
same time so audacious, that they were the wonder 
of succeeding ages. And the very men who scat- 
tered these fictions broadcast over Christendom, 
taught at the same time that credulity was a virtue 
and scepticism a crime. As long as the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation was believed and realised, it was 
necessary for the peace of mankind that they should 
be absolutely certain of the truth of what they be- 
lieved ; in order to be so certain, it was necessary to 
suppress adverse arguments ; and in order to effect 
this object, it was necessary that there should be no 
critical or sceptical spirit in Europe. A habit of 
boundless credulity was therefore a natural conse- 
quence of the doctrine of exclusive salvation; and 
not only did this liabit naturally produce a luxuriant 
crop of falsehood, it w'as itself the negation of the 
spirit of truth. For the man who really loves truth 
cannot possibly subside into a condition of contented 
credulity. He will pause long before accepting any 
doubtful assertion, he will carefully balance opposing 
arguments, he will probe every anecdote with scru- 
pulous care, he will endeavour to divest himself of 
every prejudice, ho will cautiously abstain from at- 
tributing to probabilities the authority of certainties. 
These are the essential characteristics of the spirit of 
truth, and by tlicir encouragement or suppression we 
can judge how far a system of doctriue coincides with 
tliat spirit. 

We have seen that there were three ways in which 
the indissohddo association of salvation with a par- 
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ticiilar form of belief produced or promoted the 
absolute indifference to truth and the boundless 
credulity that characterised the ages in which theo- 
logy was supreme. It multiplied to an enormous 
extent pious frauds, winch were perpetrated without 
scruple because they were supposed to produce in- 
estimable benefits to mankind. It rendered universal 
that species of falsehood which is termed misrepre- 
sentation, and which consists mainly of the suppres- 
sion of all opposing facts ; and it crushed that earnest- 
ness of enquiry which is at once the essential charac- 
teristic of the love of truth, and the solo bulwark 
against the encroachments of error. There was, 
however, yet another way, which, though very closely 
connected with the foregoing, is sufficiently distinct 
to claim a separate consideration. 

A love of truth, by the very definition of the terms, 
implies a resolution under all circumstances to ap- 
proach as nearly as possible to its attainment, or in 
other words, when demonstration is impossible, to 
adopt tho belief wliioh seems most })robnble. In this 
respect there is an important difference between 
speculative and practical life. He who is seeking 
for truth is bound always to follow what appears to 
bis mind to bo the stress of probabilities ; but in 
action it is sometimes wise to shape our course with 
a view to the least probable contingency ; because wo 
have to consider not merely the comparative proba- 
bilities of success afforded by different courses, but 
also the magnitude of the results that would ensue. 
Thus, a man is justly regarded as prudent who in- 
sures his house against fire, though an absolute and 
unrequited loss is the most probable consequence of 
bis act ; because the loss he would suffer in tho more 
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probable contingency is inconsiderable, and the ad. 
vantage be would derive from the insurance in the 
less probable contingency is very great. From tbis 
consideration Pascal — wbo with Fermat was tbe 
founder of wbat may be termed tbe scientific treat- 
ment of probabilities — derived a very ingenious argu- 
ment in defence of bis tbeological opinions, wbicb 
was afterwards adopted by an English mathematician 
named Craig. * They contended, that when a re- 
ligious system promises infinite rewards and threat- 
ens infinite punishments, it is tbe part of a wise man 
to sacrifice the present to Embrace it, not merely if 
he believes tbe probabilities to preponderate in ite 
favour, but even if be regards its truth as extremely 
improbable, provided the probabilities against it are 
not infinite. Now, as long as such an argument is 
urged simply with a view of inducing men to adopt 
a certain course of action, it has no necessary con- 
nection with morals, and should be judged upon 
prudential grounds.* But the case becomes widely 
different when to adopt the least probable course 
means to acknowledge a Church which demands as 
the first condition of allegiance an absolute and 
heartfelt belief in the truth of what it teaches. When 
this is the case the argument of Pascal means, and 
only can mean, that men should by the force of will 
compel themselves to believe what they do not be- 
lieve by the force of reason ; that they should exert 

* In a Tery curious book FrobahilitU It is manifest 

called Theologia Christiana that, if correct, obedience would 
Prineijm Mathematica. (Lon- be due to any impostor who 
dini, 1699.) said he dreamed that he was a 

* The reader may find a re- Divine messenger, provided he 
view of it made on those put his promises and threaten- 
grounds in Laplace, Theoriedes mgs sumcientljr high. 
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all their efforts, by withdrawing their attention from 
one side and concentrating it upon the other, and by 
the employment of the distorting influences of the 
affections, to disturb the results of their judgment. 
Nor is this merely the speculation of some isolated 
mathematicians ; it is a principle that is constantly 
acted on in every society which is governed by the 
doctrine we are considering.* Mere sophisms or 
imperfect reasoning have a comparatively small 
place in the history of human error ; the intervention 
of the will has always been the chief cause of delusion. 
Under the best circumstances we can but imperfectly 
guard against its influence ; but wherever the doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation is held, it is reduced to a 
system and regarded as a virtue. 

Certainly, whatever opinion may be held concern- 
ing the general tendencies of the last three centuries, 
it is impossible to deny the extraordinary difiusion of 
a truthful spirit, as manifested both in the increased 
intolerance of what is false and in the increased 


• Thus in the seventeenth 
century the following was a 
popular Catholic argument. 
Protestants admit that Catho- 
lics may be saved, but Catho- 
lics deny that Protestants can ; 
therefore it is better to become 
a Catholic. Considering that 
this argument was designed, 
by playing on superstitious 
terrors, and by obscuring the 
sense of the Divine goodness, 
to induce men to tamper with 
their sense of truth, and con- 
sidering too that its success 
depended mainly on the ti- 
midity, self-distrust, and mo- 
desty of the person to whom it 


was addressed, it may probably 
be esteemed as thoroughly base 
and demoralising as any that 
it is even possible for the 
imagination to conceive. Yet 
it was no doubt very effective, 
and was perfectly in harmony 
with the doctrine we are con- 
sidering. Selden asked, * Is 
their Church better than ours, 
because it has less charity?* 
and Bedell, in a passage which 
Coleridge justly pronounced 
one of the most beautiful in 
English prose, compared the 
two churches in this respect to 
the rival mothers before Solo* 
moD. 
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Buspicion of what is donbtfiil. This has been one of 
the general results of advancing civilisation to which 
*11 intellectual influences have converged, but the im- 
provement may be said to date more especially from 
the writings of the great secular philosophers of the 
seventeenth century. These philosophers destroyed 
the old modes of thought, not by the force of direct 
polemical discussion, but by introducing a method of 
enquiry and a standard of excellence incompatible 
with them. They taught men to esteem credulity 
discreditable, to wage an unsparing war against their 
prejudices, to distrust the verdicts of the past, and 
to analyse with cautious semtiny the foundation of 
their belief. They taught them, above all, to cul- 
tivate that lovo of truth for its own sako which 
is perhaps the highest attribute of humanity; 
which alone can emancipate the mind from the 
countless influences that enthral it, and guide the 
steps through the labyrinth of human systems ; 
which shrinks from the sacrifice of no cherished 
doctrine, and of no ancient tie ; and which, recognis- 
ing in itself the reflex of the Deity, finds in itself its 
own reward. 

The conspicuous place which Bacon, Descartes, 
and Locke have obtained in the history of the human 
mind, depends much less on the originality of their 
doctrines or their methods than on the skill with 
which they developed and diffused them. Long 
before Descartes, St. Augustine had anticipated the 
‘ cogito ergo sum ; ’ but that which St. Augustine 
had thrown out as a mere truism, or, at best, as a 
passing suggestion, Descartes converted into the 
basis of a great philosophy. Half a century befoi-e 
Bacon, T^eonardo da Vinci liad exhibited the superi- 
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ority of ibo inductive method, and liad clearly stated 
its principles ; but even if Leonardo liad published 
his work, it may be safely asserted that the mag- 
nificent developement of Bacon was necessary to make 
that method supremo in science. Each of these great 
men attacked with vast ability and marvellous success 
some intellectual vice which lay at the very root of 
the old habits of thought. Descartes taught that 
the beginning of all knowledge was the rejection of 
every early prejudice, and a firm resolution to bring 
every opinion to the teat of individual judgment. 
Locke taught the necessity of mapping out the limits 
of human fiiculties, and by his doctrine concerning 
innate ideas, ahd above all by his masterly analysis 
of Enthusiasm, he gave the deathblow to the opinions 
of those who would remove a certain class of mental 
phenomena altogether from the jurisdiction of the 
reason.' Bacon, whose gigantic intellect made ex- 
cursions into every field, was pre-eminently noted for 
his classification of the idola or distorting influences 
that act on the mind, aud for his constant injunction 
to correct theory by confronting it with facts. Des- 
caites also, in addition to the vast intrinsic value of 
his works, had the immense merit of doing more 
than any previous writer to divorce philosophy from 

* It has been observed by a a son distracted between his 
very able French critic (M. duty to liis dead father and to 
Littr^) that the increasing ten- his living mother ; but while 
dency, as civilisation advances, the Greek found it necessary 
to substitute purely psycho- to bring the Furies upon the 
logical for miraculous solutions scene to account for tho mental 
is strikingly illustrated by a paroxysms of Orestes, the Eng- 
comparison of Orestes with lishmau deemed the natural 
HamltL The subject of both play and conflict of the emotions 
pieces is essentially the same — amply suifleient to account for 
a murdered king, a guilty wife, the sufferings of Hamlet. 
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erudition, and to make it an appeal to the reasoning 
powers of ordinary men. The schoolmen, though 
they had carried philosophical definition almost to 
the highest conceivable point of perfection, had intro- 
duced a style of disquisition so pedantic and mono- 
tonous, so full of subtle distinctions and endless 
repetitions, that all but the most patient students 
were repelled by their works ; while their constant 
appeal to authority, and the fact that they wrote only 
in Latin, excluded those who were but little learned 
from the discussion. The great prominence academic 
preelections obtained about the time of the Reforma- 
tion contributed, I imagine, largely to introduce a 
simpler and more popular style. Rather more than 
sixty years before ‘ The Method * of Descartes, Ramus, 
in his ‘ Dialectics,’ had set the example of pubbshing 
a philosophical work in French, and Bruno had 
thrown some of his di’eamy speculations into Italian ; 
but neither of these men were sufficiently able to 
form a new epoch in the history of philosophy, and 
their ends were not calculated to encourage imitators 
— the first having been murdered by the Catholics on 
the night of St, Bartholomew, and the second burnt 
alive at Rome by the Pope. Descartes more than 
anyone else was the author of what may be called 
the democratic character of philosophy, and this is 
not the least of his merits. The influence of Locke 
and Bacon, again, was especially powerful as a cor- 
rective of the old tendency to fiction, on account of a 
certain unimaginative character that was exhibited 
by the philosophies of both — a character that was 
perfectly congenial to iiie intellect of Locke, but very 
remarkable in the case of Bacon, among whose great 
faculties imagination occupied an almost dispropor- 
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tionate prominence. That this feature of tl.e Baconian 
philosophy is at present exercising a decidedly preju- 
dicial influence on the English intellect, by producing 
an excessive distaste for the higher generalisations, 
and for all speculations that do not lead directly to 
practical results, has been maintained by many Con- 
tinental writers, and by at least three of the most 
eminent English ones.^ It is, indeed, quite true that 
Bacon never went in this respect so far as some of 
his disciples. Ho certainly never made utility the 
sole object of science, or at least never restricted 
utility to material advantages. He asserted in the 
noblest language the superiority of abstract truth to 
all the fruits of invention,^ and would never have 
called those speculations useless which form the in- 
tellectual character of an age. Yet, on the other 
hand, it must be acknowledged that the general tone 
of his writings, the extraordinary emphasis which he 
laid upon the value of experiments, and above all 
upon the bearing of his philosophy on material com- 
forts, represents a tendency which was very naturally 
developed into the narrowest utilitarianism. Those 
who regarded natural science simply as the minister to 
the material comforts of mankind were the disciples 
of Bacon, in much the same sense as Condillac and 
his followers were the disciples of Locke : they did 

* Coleridge, Buckle, and and beautiful than the manifold 

Mill. uses of it ; so, assuredly, the 

* ‘And yet (to speak the very contemplation of things 
whole trutn), just as we are as they are, without supersti- 
deeply indebt^ to light be- tion or imposture, without 
cause it enables iu3 to enter on error or confusion, is in itself 
our way, to exercise arts, to more worthy than all the pro- 
read, to distin^ish one another, duce of discoveries.* (Novtm 
and nevertheless the sight of Organon,) 

light is itself more excellent 
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not accurately represent the doctrines of their nruitei*, 
but they represented the general tendency of his 
teaching. 

But^ whatever may be thought of the influence 
which the inductive philosophy now exercises on the 
English mind, there can be no doubt that both that 
philosophy and the essay of Locke were peculiarly 
fatal to the mediaDval modes of thought on account 
of the somewhat plodding character they displayed. 
By enlarging the domain of the senses, by making 
experience the final test of truth, and by greatly 
discouraging the e^ccursiona of theorists, they checked 
the exuberance of the European imagination, im- 
parted an air of groteaqueness to the wild fictions 
that had so long been received, and taught men to 
apply tests both to their traditions and to their emo- 
tions which divested them of much of their apparent 
mysteiy. It was from the writings of Locke and 
Bacon that Voltaire and his followers drew the prin- 
ciples that shattered the proudest ecclesiastical fabrics 
of Europe, and it is against these philosophers that 
the ablest defenders of mediaeval theology have ex- 
hibited the most bitter animosity.^ 


* Thus Le Maistrt*. the great 
apostle of modern Ultramou- 
tanism, assures us that *dans 
P^tude de la philosophie, le 
m^pris de Locke est le com- 
mencement de la sagesse ; ’ and 
that * VEsmi sur V Ente^idement 
htmain est tr&s-certaiuementf 
et soit qu’on le nie ou qu^on on 
eonvienne, tout ce que le d^faut 
absolu de gdnie et de style peut 
eufanter de plus assomniant.’ 
(Soirkes de Si, - Piter sbourg^ 
kutrotieu.) Bacon, he c^dinly 


terms ‘ un charlatan/ and, 
speaking of his greatest works, 
says : ‘ Le livro I)e la Digniti tt 
de C Accroissejiient dee Sciences 
est done un ouvrage parfaito- 
ment nul et m^prisablo. . , . 
Quant au Novum Orgawm^ il 
est bieu plus coudamnable 
encore, puisque, ind^pendam- 
ment des erreurs parcic^uli^res 
dont 11 fourmille, le but g^n^riil 
de Touvrage le rend digne d’un 
Bedlam.’ {ExamendelaPhUoso^ 
phis de Bacon,) In the same 
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It was thus that tho great teachers of the seven- 
teenth century, who were themselves but the highest 
representatives of the tendencies of their age, dis- 
ciplined the minds of men for impartial enquiry, and 
having broken the spell that so long had bound them, 
produced a passionate love of truth which has revo- 
lutionised all departments of knowledge. It is to the 
impulse which was then communicated that may bo 
traced the great critical movement which has reno- 
vated all history, all science, all theology — which has 
penetrated into the obscurest recesses, destroying old 
prejudices, dispelling illusions, rearranging the vari- 
ous parts of our knowledge, and altering the whole 
scope and character of our sympathies. But all this 
would have been impossible but for tho diffusion of 
a rationalistic spirit obscuring or destroying the no- 
tion of the guilt of error. For, as we have seen, 
whenever the doctrine of exclusive salvation is gene- 
rally believed and realised, babits of thought will be 
formed around it that are diametrically opposed to 
the spirit of enquiry and absolutely incompatible 
with human progress. An indifference to truth, a 
spirit of blind and at the same time wilful credulity 
will be encouraged, which will multiply fictions of 
every kind, will associate enquiry with the ideas of 
danger and of guilt, will make men esteem that im- 
partiality of judgment and study which is the very 
soul of truth an unholy thing, and will so emascu- 
late their faculties as to produce a general torpor 
on every subject. For the different elements of our 

way, though in very different version), have been ceaselessly 
language, the Tractarian party, carping at the psycnology of 
and especially Dr. Newman Locke and the inductive phi* 
(both before and after his con- losophy of Bacon. 
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knowledge are so closely \mited that it is impossible 
to divide them into separate compartments, and to 
make a spirit of credulity preside over one compart- 
ment while a spirit of enquiry is animating the others. 
In the middle ages theology was supreme, and the 
spirit of that theology was absolute credulity, and 
the same spirit was speedily diffused through all forms 
of thought. In the seventeenth century the pre- 
eminence of theology was no longer decisive, and the 
great secular writers introduced a love of impartiality 
and of free research which rapidly passed from natural 
science and metaphysics into theology, and destroyed 
or weakened all those doctrines which were repug- 
nant to it. It was between the writings of Bacon 
and Locke that Chillingworth taught, for the first or 
almost for the first time in England, the absolute 
innocence of honest enw. It was between the 
writings of Bacon and Locke that that laiitudinarian 
school was formed which was irradiated by the genius 
of Taylor, Glanvil, and Hales, and which became the 
very centre and seedplot of religious liberty. It was 
between the same writings that the writ De HcBretico 
comhurendo was expunged from the Statute Book, and 
the soil of England for the last time stained with the 
misbeliever’s blood ! 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

iconimued) 

ON PERSECUTION. 


Part II. 

THE HISTORY OF PERSECUTION. 

The considerations I have adduced in the first part 
of this chapter will be sufficient to show how in- 
jurious have been the effects of the doctrine of exclu- 
sive salvation. We have stiU, however, one conse- 
quence to examine, before which all others fade into 
insignificance. I mean, of course, religious persecu- 
tion. This, which is perhaps the most fearful of all 
the evils that men have inflicted upon their fellows, 
is the direct practical result of the principles we have 
hitherto considered in their speculative aspect. If 
men believe with an intense and realising faith that 
their own view of a disputed question is true beyond 
all possibility of mistake, if they further believe that 
those who adopt other views will be doomed by the 
Almighty to an eternity of misery which, with the 
same moral disposition but with a different belief, 
they would have escaped, these men will, sooner or 
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laior, persecuio to the full extent of their power 
If you speak to them of the physical and mental 
suffering which persecution produces, or of the sin- 
cerity and iinsellish heroism of its victims, they will 
reply’ that such arguments rest altogether on the 
inadequacy of your realisation of the doctrine they 
believe. What suffering that man can inflict can be 
comparable to the eternal misery of all who embrace 
the doctrine of the heretic ? What claim can human 
virtues have in our forbearance, if the Almighty 
j)unishes the mere profession of error as a crime of 
the deepest turpitude ? If you encountered a lunatic 
who, in his frenzy, was inflicting on multitudes around 
him a death of the most prolonged and excruciating 
agony, would you not feel justified in arresting his 
career by every means in your power — by taking his 
life if you could not otherwise attain your object? 
But if you knew that this man was inflicting not 
temporal but eternal death, if he was not a guiltless 
though dangerous madman, but one whose conduct 
you believed to involve the most heinous criminality, 
would you not act with still less compunction or 
hesitation F ^ Arguments from expediency, though 
they may induce men under some special circum- 
stances to refrain from persecuting, will never make 
them adopt the principle of toleration. In the fiirst 
place, those who believe that the religious service of 
the heretic is an act positively offensive to the Deity 
will always feel disposed to put down that act if it is 
in their power, even though they cannot change the 

* As St. Thomas Aquinas statim, ex quo de hseresi con- 
says, ‘Si falsarii pecunim vel vincuntur, possunt non solam 
alii nialefaotorcs statim per se- exoommunicari sed et just© oc* 
oulares principes juste morti cidi.* (SumTna, pars ii. qu. xL 
.raduntur, multo magis hseretici art. iii.) 
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mental disposition from wbicli it springs. In the 
next place, they will soon peroeive that the inter- 
vention 01 the civil ruler can exercise almost as 
much influence upon belief as upon profession. For 
although there is indeed a certain order and sequence 
in the history of opinions, as in the phases of civi- 
lisation it reflects, which cannot be altogether de- 
stroyed, it is not the less true that man can greatly 
accelerate, retard, or modify its course. The opi- 
nions of ninety-nine persons out of every hundred are 
formed mainly by education, and a Government can 
decide in whose hands the national education is to 
be placed, what subjects it is to comprise, and what 
principles it is to convey. The opinions of the great 
majority of those who emancipate themselves from 
the prejudices of their education are the results in a 
gi’eat measure of reading and of discussion, and a 
Government can prohibit all books and can expel all 
teachers that are adverse to the doctrines it holds. 
Indeed, the simple fact of annexing certain penalties 
to the profession of particular opinions, and rewards 
to the profession of opposite opinions, while it will 
undoubtedly make many hypocrites, will also make 
many converts. For any one who attentively observes 
the process that is pursued in the formation of 
opinions must be aware that, even when a train of 
argument has preceded their adoption, they are usually 
much less the result of pure reasoning than of the 
action of innumerable distorting influences which are 
continually deflecting our judgments. Among these 
one of the most powerful is self-interest. When a 
man desires very earnestly to embrace a certain class 
of doctrines, either in order to join a particular pro- 
fession, or to please his finends, or to acquire peace 
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of mind, or to rise in the world, or to gratify hia 
passions, or to gain that intellectual reputation which 
ia sometimes connected with the profession of certain 
opinions, he will usually attain his desire. He may 
be firmly resolved to make any sacrifice rather than 
profess what he does not believe, yet still his affections 
will endow their objects with a magnetism of which 
he is perhaps entirely unconscious. He will reason not 
to ascertain what is true, but to ascertain whether he 
can conscientiously affirm certain opinions to be true. 
He will insensibly withdraw his attention from the 
objections on one side, and will concentrate it with 
disproportionate energy upon the other. He will 
preface every conclusion by an argument, but the 
nature of that argument will be determined by the 
secret bias of his will. If, then, a Government can 
act upon the wishes of a people, it can exercise a 
considerable influence upon their reason. 

Such are some of the arguments by which the 
persecutor in the earlier stages of Christian history 
might have defended his acts. And surely the ex- 
penence of later times has fully corroborated his view 
by showing that, in the great conflicts between argu- 
ment and persecution, the latter has been continually 
triumphant. Persecution extirpated Christianity from 
Japan ; it crushed the fair promise of the Albigenses ; 
it rooted out every vestige of Protestantism from 
Spain. Prance is still ostensibly, and was long in 
truth, the leading champion of Catholicity, but the 
essential Catholicity of Prance was mainly due to the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew and the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. England is justly esteemed 
the chief pillar of Protestantism, yet the English 
people remained long poised indecisively between the 
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two creeds till the skilful policy and the coercive 
lawi of Elizabeth determined its vacillations. At the 
Reformation almost every Government prohibited one 
or other religion ; and whereas the members of the 
State religion formed at first but a doubtful and 
wavering majority, and sometimes not even a ma- 
jority, a few generations produced substantial una- 
nimity ; and since the policy of coercion has been 
generally abandoned, and the freest scope been given 
for discussion, the relative position of Protestants and 
Catholics has not been perceptibly changed. 

Before such broad and patent facts as these, the 
few exceptions that may be adduced can have no great 
weight, and even those exceptions, when carefully 
examined, will often be found far less real than is 
supposed. Thus, for example, the case of Ireland is 
continually cited. The Insh Catholics, we are told, 
were subject at first to a system of open plunder, 
and then to a long detailed legal persecution * which 
was designed to make them abandon their faith. All 
the paths of honour and wealth were monopolised 
by Protestants, while shacklcvS of every description 
hampered the Catholics in all the relations of life. 
Fet these only clung the closer to their faith on 
account of the storms that assailed it. That very 
acute observer, Arthur Young, declared at the close 
of the penal laws, that the relative proportion of 
Catholics to Protestants had not been at all reduced 
— if anything rather the reverse — and that those who 
denied this admitted that, at the past rate of conver- 
sions, 4,000 years would be required to make Ireland 

* For their details see Par- but the legislatiye assaults oo 
uell, Venal Laws, In common Irish Catholicism began with 
parlance, the * penal laws’ date Elizabeth, 
from the treaty of Limerick, 
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ProtiCfitanf. In the Irish Parliament it was stated 
that 71 years of the penal system had only produced 
4,055 converts. 

This statement may at first sight appear to farnish 
an extremely strong argument, but it completely 
omits the most important element of Irish ecclesias- 
tical history. In Ireland the old faith marked the 
division between two races, it was the symbol of the 
national spirit, it was upheld by all the passions of 
a great patriotic struggle, and its continuance simply 
attests the vitality of a political sentiment. When 
every other northern nation abandoned Catholicism, 
the Irish still retained it out of antipathy to their 
oppressors, and in every great insurrection the actu- 
ating spirit was mainly political. Of all the out- 
breaks against the English power, that of 1641 was 
probably the most passionate and most vindictive. 
In that rebellion one Englishman of distinction was 
exempt from the hostility that attached to his race. 
He was treated with the most respectful and even 
affectionate deference, and when he died, he was 
borne to the grave with all the honours the rebel 
army could afford. That Englishman was Bishop 
Bedell, the councillor of Sarpi and of De Domini s, 
and the founder of proselytism in Ireland.* 

Such was the spirit that was displayed by the Irish 
Catholics in the midst of one of their most ferocious 

’ The very curious life of Protestantism of Bedoll in the 
Bedell, by his son-in-law Alex- fact that when the insurgents 
ander Clogy, which was written who retained him prisoner gave 
in 1641-2, and which formed him permission to perform the 
the basis of the narrative of Anglican service freely with his 
Burnet, was printed from the friends, he availed himself of 
MSS. in the British Museum in that permission to C€ lebrate the 
1862. We have an amusing thanksgiving for the 6th of 
instance of the uncompromising November. 
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outbreaks ; and surely no one who is acquainted with 
the history of Ireland since the Union will imagine 
that the repeal of the persecuting code has in any 
degree mitigated their 25 ea 1 . While their influence in 
the State has been immeasurably augmented, while 
their number has increased with a rapidity that was 
only broken by the frightfiil famine and emigration 
that more than decimated their ranks, the sectarian 
spirit that actuates them has become continually more 
conspicuous. It may indeed be truly said that of all 
civilised countries Ireland is that in which public 
opinion is governed most habitually by theological 
considerations, and in which the most momentous 
secular interests are most continually subordinated to 
the conflicts of rival clergy. The causes of this de- 
plorable condition I have not now to investigate. It 
is sufficient to say that it exists in spite of the abro- 
gation of the persecuting laws. If there was one 
secular question which the Irish Catholics pursued 
with an intense and genuine ardour, it was the 
struggle for the repeal of the Union. For a long 
series of years they maintained that stmggle with a 
combination of enthusiasm, of perseverance, and of 
self-sacrifice, such as has been seldom evinced in a 
political contest, and they invariably based their claim 
on the broad principle that the form of government 
in any country shonJd be determined by the majority 
of its inhabitants. But no sooner had that principle 
come into collision with the Church, no sooner had 
its triumph menaced the security of the Vatican, and 
wrested two provinces from the Pope, than all this 
was changed. The teaching of Davis and of O’Connell 
was at once forgotten. The bond that had so long 
connected the Irish Catholics with liberalism was 
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broken, and the whole party pressed forward, with an 
alacrity that would be ludicrous if it were not pitiable, 
to unite themselv'es with the most retrogressive poli. 
ticians in Europe, and to discard and trample on the 
principles they had so long and so enthusiastically 
maintained. 

These considerations show that the intense energy 
of Irish Catholicism cannot be altogether attributed 
to religious persecution. Much the same qualification 
may be applied to the case of the English dissenters. 
The Anglican Church, it is sometimes said, persecuted 
with great cruelty those who separated from her ec- 
clesiastical government ; yet, nevertheless, the dissen- 
ters became so powerful that they shattered both the 
Church and the Crown, and brought the king and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the scafibld. But this 
is a palpable misrepresentation. The extreme ser- 
vility which the English Church manifested to the 
most tyrannical of sovereigns, and the bi/ ^r perse- 
cution it directed against all adverse coumunions, 
had together made Puritanism the representative 
and the symbol of democracy. The rebellion was 
simply the outburst of political liberalism, intensified, 
indeed, but by no means created, by the exasperation 
of the dissenters. It represented the hatred of political 
tyranny much more than the hatred of episcopacy. 
After two or three fluctuations a period arrived when 
the Church of England was greatly depressed, and 
the Toleration Act was passed, which, though very 
defective in theory, accorded a large measure of prac- 
tical liberty to all classes of dissenters. Those who 
maintain that persecution can only strengthen the 
system against which it is directed, n\ight have ex* 
pected that this act would have produced a diminu 
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fcion of dissent, or, at least, a relaxation of its priii' 
ciples. But the result was precisely opposite. About 
the time when the act was passed, the dissenters were 
estimated at rather more than one twenty-third of the 
population of England ; less than a century after they 
were estimated at one- fourth.^ In zeal the Metho* 
dists will bear comparison with the Puritans, and if 
the animosity between Anglicans and dissenters is 
mitigated, tliis has not been because dissent has been 
attracted to the Church, but because the Church has 
been penetrated by the doctrines of dissent. 

The foregoing arguments appear to me to prove, 
not, indeed, that persecution is a good thing, or even 
that it can invariably effect the object for which it is 
employed, but that it has, as a matter of fact, exer- 
cised an enormous influence over the belief of man- 
kind. The two main causes of theological changes 
seem to be the appearance from time to time of great 
religious teachers, and the succession of the phases of 
civilisation. The first cast abroad the seeds of re- 
h'gious truth ; the second provide the different atmo- 
spheres by which those seeds are in turn developed. 
But, while this law is producing a continual modifi- 
cation of opinions, which is more or less felt through 
the entire community, it leaves free scope for the 
operation of many minor influences, which cause in 
the same period a considerable diversity of realised 
belief, and a still greater diversity of profession. Of 
these influences the intervention of government is 
probably the most powerful. It is certainly far more 
powerful than any direct polemical discussion. Mil- 
lions of devoted Catholics and millions of devoted 

See a note in Buckle. lli$tory of Citrdisaiion^ vol. i. p. 385. 
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Protestants would, at tlie present hour, repudiate in- 
dignantly their present belief but for the coercive 
enactments of former rulers ; and there is scarcely a 
country in which the prevailing faith is not in some 
degree due to bygone legislation. But whether or not 
this be true is, in reality, immaterial to my argument ; 
for, however strongly the reader may deny the efficacy 
of persecution upon belief, it is certain that until lately 
it was deemed indisputable. It is also certain that, in 
ages when the doctrine of exclusive salvation is fully 
realised, the spirit of faith will be so exalted that the 
ruler wiU never question for a moment the justice of 
his belief. Now, when men are firmly convinced 
that the highest of all possible objects is to promote 
the interests of their faith, and that by the employ, 
ment of force they can most fully attain that object, 
their persecution will’ijbe measured by their power 
and their zeal.* 

These are the general logical antecedents of per- 
secution, and they are quite sufficient to account for 
all its atrocities, without imputing any sordid motives 
to the persecutor. There is, however, one other 
consideration that exercised a very important in- 
fluence in the same direction — I mean the example 
of the Jewish legislators. When we now read of 
such scenes as the massacres of Canaan, the slaughtei 
of the priests of Baal, or the forcible reforms of 
Josiah, they can scarcely be said to present them- 

* Thii was ths opinion ex- must soon think about the 
pressed by Charles James Fox. means; and if by cutting ofi 
* The only foundation for tole- on© generation he can save 
ration/ he said, * is a degree of many future ones from hell 
scepticism, and without it there fire, it is his duty to do it.' 
can be none. For if a man be- (Rogers, Recollections, p. 49.) 
lieves in the saving of souls, he 
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^elf^es to the mind as having any very definite appli- 
cjation to the present. Those who do not rcgarii 
them as the natural products of an imperfect civi- 
lisation, regard them at least as belonging to a dis- 
pensation so entirely exceptional as to be removed 
altogether from the ordinary conditions of society. 
But in the early Church, and in the sixteenth century, 
they were looked upon in a very different light. The 
relations of an established, religion to the State were 
mainly derived from the Old Testament. The Jewish 
was deemed a type of the Christian Church, and the 
policy that was commended in the one was regarded 
as at leavst not blamable in tbe other. Now the 
Levitical code was the first code of religious perse- 
cution that had ever appeared among mankind. It 
pronounced idolatry to be not simply an error, but 
a crime, and a crime that must be expiated with 
blood, ‘ 

The opinions of the Fathers on the subject were 
divided. Those who wrote when a pagan or heretical 
power was supreme were the champions of toleration. 
Those who wrote when the Church was in the as- 
cendency usually inclined to persecution. Tertullian 
during the pagan • and Hilary of Poitiers during the 

* On the influence of this cap. xvii., idolatra educebatui^ 
command on Christian perse- ad portas civitatis, et lapidibus 
cution, see Sayle, Contrains-hs obruebatur.’ {De Cathol. Instit. 

pt. ii; ch. iv., and some p. 375.) Taylor, in noticing 
striking remarks in Kenan, Vie this argument, finely says that 
pp. 412-413 ; to which Christ, by revising to permit 
I may add as an illustration his apostles to call down fire 
the following passage of Si- like Elias on the misbeliever, 
mancas : — * Hseretici pertinaces clearly indicated his separation 
publice in conspectu populi from the intolerance of Juda* 
tomburendi sunt; eb id fieri ism. {TAberty of JPtopheiyiny^ 
solet extra portas civitatis: sec. 22.) 
quemadmodum olim, in Dmt, * Apol. Cap. xxiv 
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Arian * persecution, were the most conspicuous advo. 
cates of the duty of absolute and complete toleration, 
and several passages tending, though less strongly, 
in the same direction, emanated from other Fathers 
during seasons of adversity.^ It should, however, be 
mentioned that Lactantius, in the reign of Constan- 
tine, asserted the iniquity of persecution quite as 
strongly as any previous writer, ^ and also that the 
later Fathers, while defending the milder forms of 


' Ad Auxentium. 

’ The reader may find a full 
statement of the passages from 
the Fathers favourable to tole- 
ration in Whitby, On Laws 
against Heretics (1723, pub- 
lished anonymously) ; Taylor, 
Liberty o f Prophesying ; Biiyle, 
Contrains4esa enin r, and many 
other books. The other side of 
the question has been developed, 
among other writers, by Palmer, 
On the Church ; Muzzarolli, Si- 
mancas, Paramo, and all the 
other old writers on the Inqui- 
sition. There is, I think, an 
impartial view of the whole 
subject in Milman, History of 
Christianity. See, too. Black- 
stone’s Commentaries^ b. iv. ch. 
iv. 

* Inst. lib. v. c. XX. Lactan- 
tius embraced Christianity dur- 
ing the persecution of Diocle- 
tian, but it appears almost 
certain that his Institutions 
were mainly written, or at 
least published, at Treves dur- 
ing the reign of Constantine, 
and he never abandoned the 
tolerant maxims he proclaimed. 
This was especially creditable 
to him, as he was tutor to the 
son of Constantine, and conse- 


quently singularly tempted to 
avail himself of the arm ol 
power. Unfortunately, this very 
eloquent writer, who was cer- 
tainly one of the ablest in the 
early Church, possessed com- 
paratively little influence on 
account of his passion for para- 
dox. He maintained that no 
Christian might engage in war- 
fare, or execute a capital sen- 
tence ; he wfie one of the strong- 
est assertors of the opinion that 
God the Father had a figure (a 
controversy raised by Origon), 
and he was accused of denying 
the jiersonality of the Holy 
Ghost. ‘ Lactantius,' said Je- 
rome, * quasi quidam fluvius 
eloquentise Tullianse, utinam 
tani nostra conflrmare potuisset, 
quam facile aliena destruxit!’ 
{E'pist. lib. ii. epist. 14.) The 
works of Lactantius were con- 
demned by a council presided 
over by Pope Gelasius in the 
5th century. See Alexandri 
Hist. EcclesiasticaiPariB, 1 699), 
tom. iv. pp. 100-103 ; Ampfere, 
IRst. litteraire de la Franott 
tom. i. pp. 218-223. Some of 
the peculiar notions of Lactan- 
tius appeared at a later period 
among the Waldenses. 
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coercion, seldom or never wished death to be the 
penalty of heresy. In this respect khe orthodox seem 
to have been for a time honoui-ably distinguished 
from the Arians. On one occasion in the reign of 
the Arian emperor Valens, no less than eighty Catholic 
ecclesiastics are said to have been imprisoned in a 
ship at sea and treacherously burnt.* 

Still, from the very moment the Church obtained 
civil power under Constantine, the general principle 
of coercion w’as admitted and acted on both against 
the Jews, the heretics, and the pagans. The first had 
at this time become especially obnoxious, on account 
of a strong Jiidaising movement which had produced 
one or two heresies and many apostasies, and they 
were also accused of assailing ‘ with stones and other 
manifestations of rage^ those who abandoned their 
faith. Constantine provided against these evils by a 
law, in which he condemned to the flames any Jew who 
threw stones at a Christian convert, and at the same 
time rendered it penal for any Christian to become a 
Jew. 2 Against the Arian and Donatist heretics, his 
measures were more energetic. Their churches were 
destroyed, their assemblies were forbidden, their 
bishops banished, their writings burnt, and all who 
concealed those writings threatened with death. 

* Socrates, lib. iv. c. xvi. in Spain. 

The Donatists were also fierce * Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 8. 
persecutors, and Nestorius The apostate ‘ sustinebit meri- 
showed his sentiments clearly tas poanas.’ Constantins after- 
enough when he said to the wards made the penalty confis- 
Emperor, ‘give me the earth cation of goods. A Jew who 
purged from heretics, and I married a Christian incurred 
will give you heaven.* The the penalty of death. See, on 
Spanish Arians seem to have this department of legislation, 
originated the intense intole- Bedarride, Hist, des Jujfs, pp, 
ranee that has been perpetuated 1 6-20. 
from generation to generation 
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Some of fclie Donatists were actually condemned 
to death, but the sentence wafe remitted, and any 
blood that was at this time shed seems to have been 
due to the excessive turbulence of the Circumcelliones, 
a sect of Donatists whose principles and acts appear 
to have been perfectly incompatible with the tran- 
quillity of the State.* 

The policy of Constantine towards the pagans is 
involved in considerable obscurity, and I have al- 
ready in a former chapter sketched its principal 
features. During the first years of his reign, while 
the ascendency of Christianity was very doubtful, 
and while the pagan Licinius was still his colleague 
in the empire, he showed marked tolerance towards 
the adherents of the old superstitions, and when his 
law against private or magical sacrifices had created 
a considerable panic among them, he endeavoured to 
remove the impression by a proclamation in which 
he authorised in the most express terms the worship 
in the temples. ^ Besides this, he still retained the 
old imperial title of Pontifex Maximus,^ and does not 
appear to have altogether discarded the functions it 


* Milman, History of Chris- 
Uanity^ vol. ii. pp. 372-375. 
See ^so the review of these 
measures in Palmer, On the 
Church, Tol. ii. p. 250. The 
first law that has come down to 
ns, in which the penalty of 
death is annexed to the simple 
profession of a heresy, is law 
9 Be Hisreticis in the Thoodo- 
sian Code, It was made by 
Theodosius the Creat, and was 
applicable only to some sects 
of Manichjeans. It is worthy 
of notice that this is also the 
first law in which we meet the 


title of ‘ Inquisitors of thd 
Faith.^ Optatus in the reign 
of Constantine advocated the 
massacre of the Donatists on 
the ground of the Old Testa- 
ment precedents (see Milman). 

* ‘ Addite aras publicas atque 
delubra, et consuetudinis vestrae 
celebrate solemnia: nec enim 
prohibemus preteritm usnrpa- 
tionis officia libera luce trao- 
tari.’ — Cod. Th. lib. ix. tit. 16, 
cc. i. ii. 

* The first emperor who re- 
fused it was Gratian (Zosimus, 
book iy.), 
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implied. As, however, his position became more 
strong, and esf»ecially after the defeat of Licinios in 
324, he gradually changed his policy. By forbidding 
the prefects and governors to pay any respect to the 
idols, he placed the government of the provinces ia 
Christian hands. ^ About 330, he went still fai*ther, 
and if we believe the unanimous testimony of the 
ecclesiastical historians, he prohibited the temple 
worship. This enactment has not come down to us, 
but the prohibition is expressly and unequivocally 
asserted by both Eusebius, Sozomen, and Theodoret,* 
and Libanius tells us that the penalty of holding 
converse with the old gods was death.^ Eusebius 
notices some temples that were at tins time closed, 
and speaks of similar measures as being very com- 
mon ; but, at the same time, we have decisive evi- 
dence that the pagan worship was connived at in 
many and probably most parts of the empire, that 
temples were dedicated, and the ceremonies per- 
formed without molestation or concealment.^ It is 


* Enftebius, Vita Const, lib. 
ii. cc. xliv. xlv. 

'■* See Eusebius, Vita Const. 
lib. ii. cc. xliv. xlv., lib. ir. c. 
xxiii. ; Theodoret, lib. vi. c. 
xii. ; Sozoraen, lib. iii. c. xvii. 
Eusebius repeats this assertion 
over and over again ; See Mil- 
man, History of Christianity^ 
Tol. ii. pp. 460-464 (ed. 1840). 

• Speaking of his youth, Li- 
banius says : ‘ Plus apud I)eos 
quam apud homines in terra 
conversabatur, tametsi lex pro- 
hiberet, quam audenti violare 
capitis pcena fuit. Verumtamen 
cum illis ipsis vitam agens et 
iniquam legem et impium legis- 
latorem deridebat.' (Be Vita 


ifwa, Libanii Oj^rra (ed. 1627), 
vol. ii. p. 11-) However, in his 
oration Pro Teinplis, Libanius 
says distinctly that Constantine 
did not disturb the worship of 
the temples'. It is hard to re- 
concile these two passages with 
each other, and the last with 
the statements of Eusebius ; 
but I suppose the fact is that 
the law was made, but was 
generally suffered to be inope- 
rative. 

* See a great deal of evidence 
of this in Beugnot, Bkadence 
du Polyth^sme, But it is ab- 
surd to speak of Constantine, 
as M. Beugnot does, as an 
apostle of tolerance. Conni- 
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only by taking into account the extreme laxity of 
the administration of law at this period of Roman 
history, that we can estimate aright the position of 
the pagans. The government was strongly hostile 
to their faith, but was as yet restrained by their 
numbers ; the habitual policy was therefore giadually 
to destroy their political importance, and by laws di- 
rected ostensibly against magic to suppress those por- 
tions of worship which were not indeed the essentials, 
but formed what may be called the religious luxuries 
of paganism. Other and more stringent laws were 
made, but they were generally in abeyance, or at 
least their execution depended upon political circum- 
stances, or upon the disposition of the governors. 
Constantins made laws distinctly prohibiting every 
form of pagan worship,* but yet there is no fact 
more certain than that this worship continued till 
tne period of Theodosius.* 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the persecu- 


rance/ as Burke once said, * is 
the relaxation of tyranny, and 
not the definition of liberty.’ 
One of Constantino’s proclama- 
tions of tolerance seems to have 
been posterior to the prohibi- 
tion of public sacrifices. 

» Cod, Th, xvi. 10, 2-4, The 
terms of one of these laws seem 
to imply that Constantine had 
made a similar enactment : ‘ Ces- 
sot superstitio : eacrificiorum 
aboleatur inaania. Nam qui- 
cunque contra legem divi Prin^ 
cipis Parentis nostril et hanc 
nostrse mansuetudinis jussio- 
nem, ausus fuerit sacrificia cele- 
brare, competens in eum vin- 
dicta et prsesena sententia 
exeratur.’ For t full discussion 


of this very perplexing subject, 
see Milman, Hist, of Chris- 
tianity, and Gibbon, ch. xxi. 

* Thus, for example, the pa- 
gan Zosimus tells us expressly 
that in the beginning of the 
reign of Theodosius his coreli- 
gionists were still at liberty to 
worship in the temples. The 
history is in a great measure a 
repetition of that of the perse- 
cution which the Christians had 
themselves endured. Generally 
they had been allowed freely to 
celebrate their worship, but 
from time to time, either 
tlirough popular indignation or 
imperial suspicions, there were 
sudden outbursts of fearful per- 
secution. 
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ting laws of the first century of the Church’s power, 
and indeed such a task would be intolerably todiou» 
on account of the activity that was displayed in thii^ 
department of legislation. The Theodosian code, 
which was compiled under Theodosius the younger, 
contains no less than sixty-six enactments against 
heretics, besides many others against pagans, Jews, 
apostates, and magicians. It is sufiicient to say that 
at first the Arian measures seem to have been rather 
more severe than the Catholic ones, but that the 
scope of the latter was steadily enlarged, and their 
severity increased, till they reached a point that has 
seldom been surpassed. First the pagans were de. 
prived of offices in the State ; then their secret 
sacrifices were prohibited ; then every kind of divi- 
nation was forbidden ; then the public sacrifices w^ere 
suppressed; and finally the temples were destroyed, 
their images broken, and the entire worship con- 
demned.* The enforcement of these measures in the 
countiy districts was the last, the most difficult, and 
the most melancholy scene of the drama. For in 
those days, when means of communication were very 
few and ignorance very general, it was quite possible 
for a religious movement to gain a complete ascend- 
ency in the towns while the peasants were scarcely 
aware of its existence. In their calm retreats the 
paroxysms of change were seldom felt. They still 
continued with unfaltering confidence to worship the 
old gods when a new faith had attracted the edu- 
cated to its banner, or when scepticism was wither- 
ing the beliefs of the past. Multitudes had probably 
scarcely realised the existence of Christianity when 


See the laws ])e Tmplie, 
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the edict arrived whicH doomed their temples to 
destruction. Libanius, who, as the minister of 
Julian, had exhibited a spirit of tolerance even more 
remarkable than that of his master, pleaded the 
peasants’ cause with courage, dignity, and pathos. 
The temple, he said, was to them the very eye of 
nature, the symbol and manifestation of a present 
Deity, the solace of all their troubles, the holiest of 
all their joys. If it were overthrown, their dearest 
associations would be annihilated. The tie that 
linked them to the dead would be severed. The 
poetry of life, the consolation of labour, the source 
of faith, would be destroyed.* But these pleas were 
unavailing. Under Theodosius the Great all the 
temples were razed to the ground, and all forms of 
pagan and heretical worship absolutely prohibited.* 

Such was the persecuting spirit displayed by the 
Christians of the fourth and fifth centuries. It is 
both interesting and important to observe how far it 
was the consequence of a theological developement, 
and what were the stages of that developement. 
The noble protests against persecution which the 
persecuted prelates had uttered form indeed a striking 
contrast to the measures I have related ; but, unfor- 
tunately, new circumstances produce new opinions, 
and when the bias of the will is altered, a change 
Avill soon be manifested in the judgment. StiU, in 
justice to the persecutors, it must be admitted that 

* Pro Templis, celebrate their worship till a.d. 

* It is said, however, that, 625, when the Bishop of Rome 
notwithstanding these laws, the succeeded in procuring their 
Novatians (probably on accoxmt suppression. (Taylor, Liberty 
of the extremely slight diffe- of Prcypheeyiiig^ epistle dedica- 
rence that separated them from tory ) 

the orthodox) were allowed to 
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they were but the logical exponents of principles 
that had before existed in the Church. These prin- 
ciples were the doctrine of exclusive salvation^ and 
the conceptions of the guilt of error and of ecclesias- 
tical authority. It is veiy remarkable, too, that even 
before Constantius some theologians had begun to 
deduce their inile of conduct towards heretics from 
the penal enactments of the Levitical law. To ex- 
communicate the heretic was, they said, to consign 
him to eternal damnation; and they were justified 
in inflicting this frightful punishment upon those 
who rebelled against their authority, because the 
ancient idolater had been punished with death.* 
From such a doctrine there was but a step to perse- 
cution. The premises were already formed ; it only 
remained to draw the obvious conclusion. 

There cannot, I think, be much doubt that the 
minds of the leaders of the Church were so prepared 
by these modes of thought that the eulogies which 
Eusebius unceasingly lavishes upon the persecuting 


^ ‘ Neither lot those who re- 
fuse to obey their bishops and 
priests think within themselves 
that they are in the way of life 
and of salvation, for the Lord 
God says in Deuteronomy, 
“AVhoever will act presump- 
tuously, and will not hear the 
priest or the judge, whoever he 
may be in those days, he shall 
die, and the people will hear 
and fear, and do no more pre- 
sumptuously.” God commanded 
those to be slain who would not 
obey the priests or the judges 
set over them fora time. Then, 
indeed, they wore slain with the 
sword while the carnal circum- 
cision still remained; but now, 


since the spiritual circumcision 
has begxin amid the servants of 
God, the proud and contuma- 
cious are killed when they are 
cast out of the Church. For 
they cannot live without it ; 
for the house of God is one, 
and there can be salvation for 
no one except in the Church.' 
(Cyprian, Book i. ep. 11.) 
That excommunication is a se- 
verer penalty than death and 
that the Chm*ch, having the 
power of inflicting the first, may 
also inflict the second, was one 
of the arguments of Bellarmine 
in favour of persecution, and 
was answered by Tayloi’, Liberiy 
of Trophmjmrj^ see. 14 . 
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edicts of Constantine were a faitliful expression of 
their sentiments. But the writer who was destined 
to consolidate the whole system of persecution, to 
furnish the arguments of all its later defenders, and 
to give to it the sanction of a name that long silenced 
every pleading of mercy, and became the glory and 
the watchword of every persecutor, was unquestion- 
ably Augustine, on whom more than on any other 
theologian — more perhaps even than on Dominic and 
Innocent — rests the responsibility of this fearful curse. 
A sensualist and a Manichcean, a philosopher and a 
theologian, a saint of the most tender and exquisite 
piety, and a supporter of atrocious persecution, the 
life of tins Father exhibits a strange instance of the 
combination of the most discordant agencies to the 
developement of a single mind, and of the influence 
of that mind over the most conflicting interests. 
ISTeither the unbridled passions of his youth, nor the 
extravagances of the heresy he so long maintained, 
could cloud the splendour of bis majestic intellect, 
which was even then sweeping over the whole field 
of knowledge, and acquiring in the most unpropitious 
spheres new elements of strength. In the aims of 
the frail beauties of Carthage, he learned to touch 
the chords of passion with consummate skill; and 
the subtleties of Persian metaphysics, the awful pro- 
blems of the origin of evil and of the essence of the 
soul which he vainly sought to fathom, gave him a 
sense of the darkness around us that coloured every 
portion of his teaching. The weight and compass of 
his genius, his knowledge both of men and of books, 
a certain aroma of sanctity that imparted an inex- 
pressible charm to all his later writings, and a certain 
impetuosity of character that overbore every obstacle, 
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soon made him the master intellect ot the Church. 
Others may have had a larger share in the construe 
tion of her formularies — no one since the days of the 
apostles infused into her a larger measure of his 
spirit. He made it his mission to map out her 
theology with inflexible precision, to develops its 
principles to their full consequences, and to co- 
ordinate its various parts into one authoritative and 
symmetrical whole. Impatient of doubt, he shrank 
from no conclusion, however unpalatable ; he seemed 
to exult in trampling human instincts in the dust, 
and in accustoming men to accept submissively the 
most revolting tenets. He was the most staunch 
and enthusiastic defender of all those doctrines that 
grow out of the habits of mind that lead to persecu- 
tion. No one else had developed so fully the material 
character of the torments of hell, no one else had 
plunged so deeply into the speculations of predesti- 
narianism, very few had dwelt so emphatically on the 
damnation of the unbaptised . For a time he shrank 
from, and even condemned, jiersecution ; but he soon 
perceived in it the necessary consequence of his prin- 
ciples. He recanted his condemnation ; he flung his 
whole genius into the cause ; he recurred to it again 
and again, and he became the framer and the repre- 
sentative of the theology of intolerance.^ 

Strange indeed has been the destiny of this man 1 
The most illustrious of his contemporaries, in a few 
centuries, lost their ascendency. Their names, in- 
deed, still continued in honour, their works were read 
by monkish scholars, but changing modes of thought 

‘ Soe liis 'Retract, lib. ii. c. Contra Epist, Parmenianit c. 
V. ; Epist. xciii. (in some edi- vii. There are many other pa«- 
tioDS xlviii.) cxxvii. cbtxxy. ; stiges on the subject scatt^^red 
Contra Gaudentium, c. xxv. ; through his writings. 
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aud feeling soon isolated them from the sympathies 
of mankind. Alone by the power of his genius, 
Augustine traversed the lapse of ages with unfading 
influence ; but he survived to be the watchword of 
the most opposing doctrines, the promoter alike of 
the best and worst sentiments of our nature. From 
Ins teaching concerning imputed righteousness, pre- 
destinarianism, and good works, the Protestants drew 
their most powerful weapons. In the intolerant 
rigidity of his doctrines, in his exaltation of autho- 
rity, and in the imperious character of his genius, 
Catholicism recognised her most faithful type. Both 
sects found in his w^ritings the purest expressions of 
their religious sentiments, and both sheltered their 
intolerance beneath his name. 

The arguments by which Augustine supported per- 
secution were, for the most part, those which I have 
already stated. Some of tliem were drawn from the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation, and others from the 
precedents of the Old Testament. It was laeroiful, 
he contended, to punish heretics, even by death, if 
tliis could save them or others from the eternal sufier- 
ing that awaited the nnconverted. Heresy was de- 
scribed in Scripture as a kind of adultery ; it was the 
woi'st species of murder, being the murder of souls ; 
it was also a form of blasphemy; and on all these 
gmunds might justly be punished. If the New Tes- 
tament contained no examples of the apostles em- 
ploying force, this was simply because in their time 
no prince had embraced Christianity. But had not 
Elijah slaughtered with his own hand the prophets of 
Baal ? Did not Hezekiah, and Josiah, and the king 
of Nineveh, and Nebuchadnezzar after his conversion, 
destroy by force idolatry within their dominions ; and 
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wei'e they not expressly commended for their pioty ? 
St. Augustine also seems to have originated the ap- 
plication of the words, ‘ Compel them to enter in/ to 
roligi ous persecution. ^ 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that although 
Augustine defended the measures that had been taken 
against the Donatists, and although he maintained 
that heresy was the worst of crimes, and that it 
should be punished according to its enormity, he still, 
with an amiable inconsistency, exerted himself much 
to prevent the penalty from being capital. He ex- 
horted, he oven commanded as a bishop, those in 
authority to restrict it to banishment ; he threatened, 
that if they refused to do so, the bishops would cease 
to inform against heretics ; and he laboured not un- 
successfully to save the lives of some who were con- 
demned.^ In this respect the manner in which here- 
tics and pagans were treated presents a remarkable 
contrast. In a passage which occurs in one of bis 
letters to the Donatists, St. Augustine informs us of 


* Epist. 1. Bonifacio. 

2 See especially Epist. c. 
clviii. cHx. clx. On the other 
hand, Augustine bases the right 
of punishing heresy on the enor- 
mity of the crime, which he 
considered greater than any 
other. {Contra Gaudeniiitmt 
lib. i. c. xix.) He assimilates 
heresy to blasphemy, and says 
that blasphemy is justly pun- 
ished by death. {Epist. cv., 
otherwise clxvi.) He adduces 
as applicable precedents all the 
worst Old Testament persecu- 
tions, and he defends the con- 
demnation of some Donatists 
to death by Constantine, on the 


ground of justice, though he ap- 
plauds on the ground of mercy 
the remission of the sentence. 
{Contra Parmeniayiumf lib. i. c. 
viii.) His general view seems 
to have been that heretics might 
justly he punished by death, 
but that the orthodox should 
not exact stlict justice. How- 
ever, he vacillate a good deal, 
and both moderate and extreme 
persecutors find much in their 
defence in his writings. Reli- 
gious liberty he emphatically 
cursed. ‘Quid est euimpejor, 
mors animsB quam libcrtas erro- 
ris ? ’ {l^Jpist. clxvi.) 
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two striking facts. The first is, that, in his time, the 
sentence of death was incurred by any one who cele- 
brated the rites of the religion which had a few cen- 
turies before been universal in the empire. The 
second is, that this sentence was unanimously ap- 
plauded in the Christian Church.* 

The reluctance of the clergy to sanction the death 
of heretics for a long time coexisted with the most 
earnest desire to suppress their worship by force, and 
to banish their teachers from the empire. The first 
execution of heretics in which ecclesiastics took any 
part seems to have been in a.d. 385, when some 
Priscillianists were put to death at the instigation of 
two obscure bishops named Ursatius and Ithacus. 
St. Ambrose, though one of the most active in pro- 
curing the suppression of the Jewish and pagan wor- 
ship, protested strongly against this act; and St. Mar- 
tin of Tours denounced it with almost passionate 
vehemence as an atrocious crime, and refused to hold 
any communion with the offending bishops.* The 
indignation that was excited on this occasion resulted, 
perhaps, hardly so much from the fact that heretics 
had been put to death, as from the part the bishops 
had taken in the transaction ; for from an early period 
there was an opinion diffused through the Church, 
of which Tertullian and Lactantius were the principal 

* * 0,1118 enim nostrum, quis Ja France^ tom. i. pp. 310, 320; 
vestrum non Jaudat leges ab Milman, vol. iii. p. 60 ; Taylor, 
imporatoribus datas contra sa- Ltberiy of Propk^ingy sec. 14. 
crificia paganorum ? Et certe St. Martin, however, was one of 
longe ibi pcena severior consti- the most active in destroying 
tuta est; illius quippe impie- the pagan temples, and was ac- 
tatis capitale Bupplicium est.,' customed in that employment 
{Bpist. xciii., in some editions to range over his diocese at 
xcviii.) See Gibbon, ch. xxviii. the head of a perfect army of 

* Ampere, Hist, httiraire de monks. (See Gibbon.) 
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exponents, that a Christian should under no circum- 
Btances slay his fellow- men, eibher by bringing a 
capital charge, or by acting as a judge, a soldier, or 
ail executioner. When the triumph of Christianity 
had been attained, it was of course necessary that this 
rule — which, indeed, had never been generally adopted 
in its full stringency — should be relaxed as regards 
laymen, but it still continued in the case of priests. 
A.!! ecclesiastics who delivered up a culprit to the civil 
power, without supplicating the judges that he should 
not be punished by death or mutilation, were re- 
garded as guilty of a gross irregularity, and were in 
consequence liable to ecclesiastical censures. At first 
this rule was the expression of a pure philanthropy, 
and was intended to save the life of the accused, but 
it at last degenerated into an act of the most odious 
hypocrisy. Bonitace YIII. decided that a bishop 
might safely deliver up a culprit, though ho was 
certain his intercession would not be attended to ; and 
the same form of supplication continued to be em- 
ployed by the Inquisitors, though they had themselves 
condemned the heretic to death, and though Inno- 
cent VIII. had excommunicated any magistrate who 
either altered their sentence, or delayed more than 
six days in carrying it into execution,^ 

During the latter half of the fourth century, there 

* The hifctcry of this has been French in 1796. It is one of 
written in a rery striking book the most remarkable books in 
called La Tolhrance eacUsia- favour of tolerance produced by 
etiqiie civile, by Thadeus de any priest in the 18th century 
Trautsniandorlf. The author See, too, on the form of inter- 
was a cjinon of Olmutz, and cession employed by the inqui- 
affeerwards Bishop of Kbiiig- sitors, Limborch, Historia In- 
gratz in Bohemia. The work quisitionis (Amsterdam, 1692), 
appeared in Latin, at Pavia, in pp. 366-367, 372.) 

1783, and was translated into 
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wore t/wo causes which contributed especially to the 
increased severity of the persecution. The first was 
the great developeinent of the corporate action of the 
clergy, as evinced by the multitude of councils. A 
large proportion of these, and among others those of 
Ephesus and Constantinople, wliich were esteemed 
ceoumenical, called upon the civil power to banish or 
otherwise punish the heretics,^ and their decrees had 
a considerable influence upon the government. The 
second cause was the establishment and rapid growth 
of the monastic system, which called into existence 
a body of men who, in self-denial, in singleness of 
purpose, in heroic courage, and, at the same time, 
in merciless fanaticism, have seldom been surpassed. 
Abandoning every tie of home and friendship, dis- 
carding all the luxuries and most of what are deemed 
the necessaries of life, scourging and macerating their 
bodies, living in filth and loneliness and desolation, 
wandering half-starved and half-naked through the 
deserts with the wild beasts for their only com- 
panions, the early monks almost extinguished every 
natural sentiment, and emancipated themselves as far 
as is possible from the conditions of humanity.* Am- 
bition, and wealth, and ease, and all the motives that 
tell most powerfully upon mankind, were to them 
unmeaning words. No reward could bribe them, no 
danger could appal them, no affection could move 
them. They had learned to embrace misery with 
a passionate love. They enjoyed a ghastly pleasure 
in multiplying forms of loathsome penance, and in 
ti'ampling upon every natural desire. Their imagina* 

. * On the influence of the relli, Sur rinquisition. 

Council 8, 86© Painter Chf^ the * V\de St. Jerome, passiin. 
Church, vol. ii. p. 333 ; Muzji- 
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tion8, distempered by self-inflicted sufferings, peopled 
the solitude with eongonial spirits, and transported 
them at will beyond the horizon of the grave. To 
promote the interests of their Chui*ch was the only 
passion that remained, and to gratify it there was no 
suffering that they were not ready to endure or to 
inflict. The pagan historians have given us a graphic 
description of the zeal they manifested in destroying 
the temples. Sometimes a bishop led the enterprise 
from which the civil authorities recoiled, and one pre- 
late, named Marcellus, perished in a eonflict with the 
peasants who were defending with despairing courage 
the altars of their gods. A few years of such zeal 
Bufiiced, and paganism as a distinct system perished 
in the empire. 

After the suppression of paganism in the Roman 
Empire, a period of many centuries occurred during 
which religious persecution was very I’are. The prin- 
ciple was indeed fully admitted, and whenever the 
occasion called for it, it was applied ; but heresies 
scarcely ever appeared, and the few that arose were 
exceedingly insignificant. A few heretics whose doc- 
trines were merged in the charge of magic, two or 
three who were burnt by Alexius ComuOnus, some 
more who were burnt in France in the* beginning of 
the eleventh century, and some Cathari and sectaries 
with kindred views who were burnt at Cologne ' or 

* Natalis Alexander, Histt/ria traditur : “ Si Eutyclies praeter 
Ecclesiastical tom. vii. p. 337. dogmata ecclesiae sapit non so- 
The following are all the cases lum poena dignus est sed et 
Simancas could collect : ‘ Anti- igne.” Anatolium quoque liaere- 
qnissima est poena ignis adver- ticum igni vivum combusserunt, 
bUs impios et haereticos, ut ex ut Nicephorus prodidit, lib. 
actis Chalcedonensis concilii xviii. Eccl. Hist. c. 4. Gregorius 
satis constare potest. Illiceuim quoque, lib. i. Hialogorum, re- 
episcopns Alexan«ii’iniis dixisso tert Basilium magiim Roma 
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in Italy, seem to have been all or nearly all who 
perished for heresy during several centuries before 
the Albigenses. Catholicism was then perfectly in 
accordance with the intellectual wants of Europe. 
It was not a tyranny, for the intellectual latitude it 
permitted was fully commensurate with the wants of 
the people. It was not a sect or an isolated influence 
acting in the midst of Europe and forming one weight 
in the balance of power, but rather an all-pervasive 
energy animating and vivifying the whole social 
system. A certain unity of type was then manifested, 
which has never been restored. The corporations, 
the guilds, the feudal system, the monarchy, the 
social habits of the people, their laws, their studies, 
their very amusements, all grew out of ecclesiastical 
teaching, embodied ecclesiastical modes of thought, 
exhibited the same general tendencies, and presented 
countless points of contact or of analogy. All of 
them were strictly congruous. The Church was the 
very heart of Christendom, and the spirit that radi- 
ated from her penetrated into all the relations of life, 
and coloured the institutions it did not create. In 
such a condition of society, heresies were almost im- 
possible. For while the particular form that a heresy 
assumes may be dependent upon circumstances that 

fuisse combustum et rem ges- bu8 Francorum, retulit. Item 
tarn laudat. Et propter impiara constitutionibus Siculus cavetur 
atque scelestam disciplinam ut vivi haeretici in conspectn 
Templarii concremati fuerunt. popiili comburantur,flamraarum 
. . . Et B**silius haereticus commissi judicio. Quodlegibua 
communi f.jfrHgio combustus quoque Hispanis conatitutum 
fuit, aicuti Zonaras retulit in et consuetudine jam pridem re- 
imperio Alexii Comneni ; alibi ceptum eat^ CatholicU In- 
quoque haeretici jam olim vivi atitutionibus [Romie, 1576],pp 
cremati sunt, quemadmodum 363, 364). 

Paulua jEmiHus, lib. vi. de Ra- 
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are peculiar tc the heresiarch, the existence and 
success of heretical teaching always proves that the 
tone of thought or measure of probability prevailing 
at the time has begun to diverge from the tone of 
thought or measure of probabilit}^ of orthodoxy. As 
long as a church is so powerful as to form the intel- 
lectual condition of the age, to supply the standing- 
point from which every question is viewed, its 
authority will never be disputed. It will reflect so 
perfectly the general conceptions of the people, that 
no difiiculties of detail will seriously disturb it. This 
ascendency was gained by mediasval Catholicity more 
completely than by any other system before or since, 
und the stage of civilisation that resulted from it 
was one of the most important in the evolutions of 
society. By consolidating the heterogeneous and 
anarchical elements that succeeded the downfall of the 
Roman Empire; by infusing into Christendom the 
conception of a bond of unity that is superior to the 
divisions of nationhood, and of a moral tie that is 
superior to force ; by softening slavery into serfdom, 
and preparing the way for the ultimate emancipation 
of labour, Catholicism laid the very foundations of 
modern civilisation. Herself the most admirable of 
all organisations, there was formed beneath her in- 
fluence a vast network of organisations, pohtical, mu- 
nicipal, and social, which supplied a large proportion 
of the materials of almost every modern structure. 

But though in many respects admirable and useful, 
this stage was manifestly transitory. It could only 
exist by the suppression of all critical spirit, by a 
complete paralysis of the speculative faculties. It 
was associated with conceptions of the government of 
the universe, the history of the past, and the prospects 

Q 
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of tlie future, that were fundameu tally false, and must 
necessarily have been dissolved by advancing know- 
ledge. As soon as the revival of learning commenced, 
as soon as the first pulsations of intellectual life were 
felt, the movement of decomposition began. From 
that moment Catholicism, aiming at an impossible 
immobility, became the principle of retrogression. 
From that moment she employed all the resources 
that her position and her great services had given 
her, to arrest the expansion of the human mind, to 
impede the circulation of knowledge, and to quench 
the lamp of liberty in blood. It was in the course of 
the twelfth century that this change was manifested, 
and in the beginning of the next century the system 
of coercion was matured. In 1208, Innocent III. 
established the Inquisition. In 1209, Do Montfort 
began the massacre of the Albigonses. In 1215, the 
Fourth Council of the Lateran enjoined all rulers, ‘as 
they desired to bo esteemed faithful, to swear a public 
oath that they would laboui’ earnestly, and to the fiill 
extent of their })ower, to exterminate from tlieir 
dominions all those who were branded as heretics by 
the Church.’ » 

It ia in itself evident, and it is abundantly proved 
by history, that the virulence theologians will display 

* The fourth Council of the the civil ])OTrer to exterminate 
Lateran is cbtc'ciued opcumonicid heretics (Rohrbacher, HUt. dc 
in the Church of Rome, and ex- Vt^lise catholiqne^ tom. xvii. 
erciaed veiy great iulluence both p. 220). The bull of Innocent 
on this account and because it 111. threatened any prince who 
was the council which first de- refused to extirpate heretics 
fined the doctrine of tmiisub- from liis realm with excommu- 
stantiation. Its decree on Per- nication, and with the forfeiture 
secution, however, liad been of his dominions. See the text 
anticipated by tho Council of in Eymericus, JHrectoriwn In* 
Avignon, in 1209, which en- (Romse, 1678),p. 60. 

joined all bishops to call upon 
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towards those who differ from them, will depend 
chiefly on the degree in which the dogmatic side of 
their system is developed. ‘ See how these Christiana 
love one another,’ was the just and striking ex- 
clamation of the heathen in the first century. ‘ There 
are no wild beasts so ferocious as Christians who 
differ concerning their faith/ was the equally striking 
and probably equally just exclamation of the heathen 
in the fourth century. And the reason of this dif- 
ference is manifest. In the first century there was, 
properly speaking, scarcely any theology, no system 
of elaborate dogmas authoritatively imposed upon 
the conscience. Neither the character of the union 
of two natures in Christ, nor the doctrine of the 
atonement, nor the extent of the authority of the 
Church, had been determined with precision, and 
the whole stress of religious sentiment was directed 
towards the worship of a moral ideal, and the cul- 
tivation of moral qualities. But in the fourth century 
men were mainly occupied with innumerable subtle 
and minute questions of theology, to which they 
attributed a transcendent importance, and which in 
a great measure diverted their minds from moral 
considerations. However strongly the Hornoousians 
and Homoiousians were opposed to each other on 
other points, they were at least perfectly agreed that 
the adherents of the wrong vowel could not possibly 
get to heaven, aud that the highest conceivable 
virtues were futile when associated with error. In 
the twelfth century, when persecution recommenced, 
the dogmatic or ecclesiastical element had been still 
further aggrandised by the immense developement of 
ecclesiastical ceremonies, and the violence with which 
it was defended was proportionally unscrupulous. 
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The reluctance to shed blood which had so honour- 
ably distinguished the Fathers completely passed 
away, or, if we find any trace of it, it is only in 
the quibble by which the Church referred the exe- 
cution of her mandates to the civil magistrate, who, 
as we have seen, was not permitted to delay that 
execution for more than six days, under pain of ex- 
communication. Almost all Europe, for many cen- 
tunes, was inundated with blood, which was shed at 
the direct instigation or with the full approval of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and under the pressure of 
a public opinion that was directed by the Catholic 
clergy, and was the exact measure of their influence. 

That the Church of Rome has shed more innocent 
blood than any other institution that has eve^* existed 
among mankind, will be questioned by no Protestant 
who has a competent knowledge of history. The 
memorials, indeed, of many of her persecutions are 
now so scanty, that it is impossible to form a com- 
plete conception of the multitude of her victims, 
and it is quite certain that no powers of imagination 
can adequately realise their sufferings. Llorente, 
who had free access to the archives of the Spanish 
Inquisition, assures us that by that tribunal alone 
more than 31,000 persons were burnt, and more than 
290,000 condemned to punishments less severe than 
death. ^ The number of those who wore put to death 

' Llorente, Hlbt. dc V on© time secretary in thelnqui- 
tion, tom. iv. pp. 271, 272. sition, and having during the 
This does not include those occupation by the French had 
who perished by the branches access to all the secret papers 
of the Spanish Inquisition of the tribunal, will always be 
in Mexico, Lima, Cartha- the highest authority. One 
gena, the Indies, Sicily, Sar- w'ould fain hope, however (and 
uiuia, Oran, and Malta. Llo- it is very pmbable), that these 
rente having been himself at figures are ovei’stated, and 
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for their religion in the Netherlands alone, in the 
reign of Charles V., has been estimated by a very 
high authoiity at 50,000,' and at least half as many 
perished under his son.^ And when to these me- 
morable instances we add the innumerable less con- 
spicuous executions that took place, from the victims 
of Charlemagne to the freethinkers of the seventeenth 
century, when we recollect that after the mission of 
Dominic the area of the persecution comprised nearly 
the whole of Christendom, and that its triumph was 
in some districts so complete as to destroy every 
memorial of the contest, the most callous nature 
must recoil with horror from the spectacle. For 
these atrocities were not perpetrated in the brief 
paroxysms of a reign of terror, or by the hands of 
obscure sectaries, but were inflicted by a triumphant 
Church, with every circumstance of solemnity and 
deliberation. Nor did the victims perish by a rapid 
and paiidess death, but by one which was carefully 


Prescott has detected two or 
three instances of exaggeration 
in the calculations on which 
they are based. {Ferdinand and 
haoella, vol. iii. pp. 492, 493.) 
It appears from Mariana {De 
Bebus Hispania, xxiv. 17) that 
2,000 persons were burnt by the 
Spanish Inquisition under Tor- 
quemada alone. An old his- 
torian, named Bernaldez, says 
that 700 were burnt at Seville 
between 1482-1489 ; and an 
inscription placed over the door 
of the Inquisition of Seville in 
1624, declares that nearly 1,000 
persons had been burnt since 
the expulsion of the Jews in 
1492. (Llorente, tom. i. pp. 278 
-276.) 


• Sarpi, Hist, of Co^inoil of 
Trent, Grotius says 100,000. 

* ' Upon the 1 6th of February, 
1668, a sentence of the Holy 
Oifice condemned all theinha- 
Htante of the Netherlands U 
death as heretics. From this 
universal doom only a few per- 
sons especially named were ex- 
cepted. A proclamation of the 
king, dated ten days later, con- 
firmed this decree of the Inqui- 
sition and ordered it to be car- 
ried into instant execution. . . . 
Three millions of people, men, 
women, and children, were sen- 
tenced to the scaflfold in three 
lines.’ (Motley’s Bise of the 
Dutch Bepublic, vol. ii. p 166.) 
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selopted aa among the most poignant that man can 
suflfer. They were usually burnt alive. They were 
burnt alive not unfirequently by a slow fire.' They 
were burnt ahve after their constancy had been tried 
by the most excruciating agonies that minds fertile in 
torture could devise.* This was the physical torment 


* Ona of tha advantages of 
this being that the victim, had 
more time for repentance. The 
following edifying anecdote is 
from Eymericus: *In Catha- 
lonia, in dvitate Barchinon, 
fuerunt trea hseretici, ut impe- 
nitentes sed non relapsi, traditi 
brachio sseculari ; et cum unns 
eorum qui erat sacerdos fuisset 
igni expositus, et ex uuo latere 
jam aliqualiter adustus, clama- 
vit quod educeretur, quia vole- 
bat abjurare, et poenitebat. Et 
sic factum est : verum si bene 
vel male, nescio.* {DireeUmtm 
Inqumtoruvif p. 335.) Castellio 
notices in his time the bitter 
complaints of some aealous 
theologians ‘ si quern videant 
stran^ari, ac non vivum lentA 
flammA torreri.* (Gluten, 2)e 
Hareticis perse^mdis [1610]: 
Preface of Martin Bellius.) See 
for a very horrible instance 
(produced, however, by aggra- 
vated circumstances), Sessa, 
De Judmi (Turin, 1717), p. 96. 
I may mention hero that Ely- 
mericus was an Inquisitor in 
Arragon about 1368. Bis IH^ 
rectorium was printed at Bar- 
celona as early as 1503 ; it 
passed through a great many 
editions, and with the Cantmen- 
taries of Peraa was long the 
standing guide of the Inquisi- 
tion. The admiring biographer 


of Eymericus sums up his claims 
upon posterity in one happy 
sentence: *Hsec magna est et 
postrema viri laus, eum acri 
odio hmreticos omnes habuisae.' 
Independently of its value as 
tawing light upon the Inqui- 
sition in its earlier stages, this 
book is remarkable as giving 
a singularly clear view of the 
heresies of the time. I have 
not met anywhere else with so 
satisfactory a review of the 
opinions of Averroes. In addi- 
tion to the brief sketch prefixed 
to the Directori/umf there is a 
full history of the life of Ey- 
mericus (which was rather re- 
markable) in Touron, Hist, dss 
Ho-miits Ulustrea de Vordre de 
Samt. Dominique. 

* The tortures of the Inqui- 
sition I have noticed in the last 
chapter ; but I may add that 
this mode of cxaniination was 
expressly e^'oined by Pope In- 
nocent iV. in a bull beginning 
* Teneatxir prseterea potestas 
seu rector omnes hsereticos quos 
oaptoa habuerit cogere citra 
membri diminutionem et mortis 
perioulum tanquam vere latrones 
et homicidas animarum, et fores 
Sacramentorum Dei et fidei 
Christianse, errores suos ex- 
presse fateri et accusare alios 
nsereticos.' Clement IV. issued 
a bull nearly in the same terms 
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inflicted on those who dared to exercise their I'easori 
in the pursuit of truth ; hut what language can 
describe, and what imagination can conceive, the 
mental suffering that accompanied it ? For in those 
days the family was divided against itself. The ray 
of conviction often fell upon a single member, leaving 
all others untouched. The victims who died for 
heresy were not, like those who died for witchcraft, 
solitary and doting women, but were usually men in 
the midst of active life, and often in the first flush of 
youthful enthusiasm, and those who loved them best 
were firmly convinced that their agonies upon earth 
were but the prelude of eternal agonies hereafter.* 
This was especially the case with weak women, who 
feel most acutely the sufferings of others, and around 
whose minds the clergy had most successfully wound 


(Eymericus, Appendix, p. 9^. 
It was decided by the Inquisi- 
tors that even a heretic who 
confessed his guilt might bo 
tortured to discover his accom- 
plices (Careua, De InquUitione 
[Lugduni, 1649], pp. 69-73). 
The rule was that the tortures 
were not to be repeated, but it 
was decided that they might be 
eoniinuc'd through three days : 
* Si qusestionatna decenter no- 
luerit fateri veritatem . , . po- 
terit ad terrorem, vel etiam ad 
veritatem, secunda dies vel 
tertia aasignari ad coutinuan- 
dum torraenta, non ad itei’an- 
dum, quia iterari non debent, 
nisi novis supervenientibus in- 
diciis contra eum, quia tuuc 
possunt ; sed continuari non 
prohibentur.* (Eymericus, p. 
314.) Paramo, a Sicilian In- 
quisitor, assures us that the 


Inquisition was, like the good 
Sauiaritaii, pouring into its 
wounded country the wine of a 
wholesome severity mingled 
with the oil of mercy. He was 
also of opinion that it resembled 
the Jewish tabernacle, in which 
the rod of Aaron and the manna 
(of mercy) lay side by side. (De 
Origin, Inq, p. 163.) 

* The following is part of the 
sentence pronounced upon the 
relapsed heretic : * Tu in repro- 
bum seiisum datus, maligno 
spiritu ductus pariter et seduc- 
tus, prseeligisti torqueri diris 
et perpetuis cruciatibus in in- 
fernuin, et hie teraporalibus ig- 
nibuB corporal] ter consumari, 
quam adhserendo consilio saniori 
ab error! bus damnabilibus ac 
pestiferis resilire.’ (Eymericus 
p. 337.) 
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their toils. It is horrible, it is appalling to reflect 
what the mother, the wife, the sister, the daughter of 
the heretic must have suffered from this teaching. 
She saw the body of him who was dearer to her than 
life, dislocated and writhing and quivering with pain ; 
she watched the slow fire creeping from limb to 
limb till it had swathed him in a sheet of agony, and 
when at last the scream of anguish had died away, 
and the tortured body was at rest, she was told that 
all this was acceptable to the God she served, and 
was but a faint image of the sufferings He would 
inflict through eternity upon the dead. Nothing was 
wanting to give emphasis to the doctrine. It rang 
from every pulpit. It was painted over every altar. 
The Spanish heretic was led to the flames in a dress 
covered with representations of devils and of frightful 
tortures to remind the spectators to the very last of 
the doom that awaited him. 

All this is very horrible, but it is only a small part 
of the miseiy which the persecuting spirit of Romo 
has produced. For, judging by the ordinary measure 
of human courage, for every man who dared to avow 
his principles at the stake, there must have been 
many who believed that by such an avowal alone they 
could save their souls, but who wore nevertheless 
scared either by the prospect of their own sufferings, 
or of the desiitution of their children,* who passed 

' It was tJio invariable rule blasphemously terms the Firsv 
to confiscate the entire property Inquisitor) deprived both Adam 
of the impenitent heretic, a rule and his descendants of the Gar- 
which Paramo justines on the den of Eden. The children of 
ground that the crime of the the heretic wore thus left ab- 
heretic is so great that some- solutely destitute, and with a 
thing of his impurity falls stigma upon them that in the 
upon all related to him, and fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
that the Almighty (whom ho was sufficient to shut them out 
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their lives m one long series of hypocritical observ- 
ances, and studied falsehoods, and at last, with minds 
degraded by habitual deception, sank hopeless and 
terrorstricken into the grave.* And besides all these 
things, we have to remember that the spirit which 


ftrom all sympathy, from all 
charity, and from all hope. 
The thought that those who 
were most dear to him would 
probably be abandoned either 
to starvation or to the life of 
the prostitute was doubtless one 
of the most acute pangs of the 
martyr, and the hope of pre- 
venting such a catastrophe one 
of the most powerful induce- 
ments to recant. In this rule 
we have also an explanation of 
those trials of dead men for 
heresy which the Catholic clergy 
so frequently instituted. Pro- 
testants sometimes regard these 
simply as displays of impotent 
malice. Nothing, however, can 
be more false. They had the 
very intelligible object of rob- 
bing the children of the dead. 
‘Juste enim proceditur contra 
defunctos hiereticos. Primo, ut 
meraoria ejus damnatur. Se- 
cundo, ut bona illius per fiscuin 
ab hseredibus defunct! seu a 
quibuslibet aliis possessoribus 
auferantur.* (Paramo, De 
etProgressu Sancti Inquisiiionis 
[Madrid, 1598], p. 588.) The 
confiscation of the goods of the 
heretic was authorised by a 
bull of Innocent III. (on the 
ground that children are in the 
Divine judgments often punish- 
ed for the offences of their fa- 
thers), and again by Alexander 
IV. (Eymericus, pp. 58, 69, 64.) 
The following passage from an 


old ecclesiastical lawyer gives a 
vivid picture of the ferocity 
displayed towards the children 
of heretics : Ipsi filii hserotico- 
rum adeo sunt effect! a jure 
incapaces et inhabiles ad suc- 
cedendum patri, quod illi etiam 
in uno nummo succedere non 
possunt : immo semper debent 
in miseria et egestate sordescere 
sicut filii roorum criminis Isesce 
majestatis humance, adeo quod 
nihil aliud eis sit relinquendum, 
nisi sola vita quee ex misericor- 
dia largitur, et tales esse debent 
in hoc mundo ut eis vita sit 
s^pliciiim et mors solatium.’ 
(Jarinacius, De Delictis et Ptx- 
nis, p. 205 : Venice, 1619.) 
However, it was provided that 
children who betrayed their 
parents preserved their inheri- 
tance. On the laws resulting 
from these notions, see Pres- 
cott, Ferdinand and Isabella^ 
vol. i. pp. 202, 263. 

* Before operating in any 
district, the Inquisitors always 
made a proclamation offering 
pardon under certain conditions 
to those who confessed and re- 
tracted their heresies within 
thirty or forty days. Mariana 
says that when this proclama- 
tion was made, on the first es- 
tablishment of the Inquisition 
in Andalusia, 17,000 recanta- 
tions followed. (De Rebus Hie- 
panim^ lib. xxiv. c. 17.) 
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was manifested in acts of detailed persecution had 
often swept over a far wider sphere, and produced 
sufferings not perhaps so excruciating, but far more 
extensive. W6 have to recollect those frightftil 
massacres, perhaps the most fearftj the world has 
ever seen : the massacre of tlie Albigenses .which a 
pope had instigated, or the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew for which a pope returned solemn thanks 
to Heaven. Wo have to recollect those religious 
wars which reproduced themselves centuiy after 
century with scarcely diminished fury, which turned 
Syria into an Aceldama, which inundated with blood 
the fairest lands of Europe, which blasted the pro- 
sperity and paralysed the intellect of many a noble 
nation, and which planted animosities in Europe that 
two hundred years have been unable altogether to 
destroy. Nor should we forget the hardening effects 
that must have been produced on the minds of the 
spectators who at every royal marriage in Spain were 
regaled by the public execution of heretics, or who 
were summoned to the great square of Toulouse to 
contemplate the struggles of four hundred witches 
in the flames. When we add together all these 
various forms of suffering, and estimate all their 
aggravations, when we think that the victims of 
these persecutions were usually men who were not 
only entirely guiltless, but who proved themselves by 
their veiy deaths to be endowed with most transcen- 
dent and heroic virtues, and when we still flirther 
consider that all this was but part of one vast con- 
spiracy to check the developeraent of the human 
mind, and to destroy that spirit of impartial and un- 
restricted enquiry which is the very first condition 
of progress as of truth ; when wo consider all these 
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tJiings, it can surely be no exaggeration to say that 
the Church of Rome has inflicted a greater amount 
of unmerited suffering than any other religion that 
has erer existed among mankind. To complete the 
picture, it is only necessary to add that these things 
were done in the name of the Teacher who said : ‘ By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, that 
ye love one another.* 

But while the preeminent atrocity of the persecu* 
tions of the Church of Rome is fully admitted, nothing 
can be more grossly disingenuous or untrue than to 
represent persecution as her peculiar taint. She perse- 
cuted to the full extent of the power of her clergy, and 
that power was very great. The persecution of which 
every Protestant Church was guilty was measured by 
the same rule, but clerical influence in Protestant 
countries was comparatively weak. The Protestant 
persecutions were never so sanguinary as those of the 
Catholics, but the principle was afiirmed quite as 
strongly, was acted on quite as constantly, and was 
defended quite as pertinaciously by the clergy. In 
Germany, at the time of the protestation of Spires, 
when the name of Protestant was assumed, the Lu- 
theran princes absolutely prohibited the celebration 
of mass within their dominions. In England a 
similar measure was passed as early as Edward YI.* 
On the accession of Elizabeth, and before the Catholics 
had given any signs of discontent, a law was made 
prohibiting any religious service other than the 
Prayer Book ; the penalty for the third offence being 
imprisonment for life ; while another law imposed a 
fine on anyone who abstained from the Anglican 


' Hallam, Const, Hist, 
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service. The Presbyterians through a long succes- 
sion of reigns were imprisoned, branded, mutilated, 
scourged, and exposed in the pillory. Many Catholics 
under false pretences were tortured and hung. Ana- 
baptists and Arians were burnt alive.* In Ireland, 


* Hallam, Const.-Hisf. And 
then in 1662 it was enacted, 
that all who had ever gra- 
duated at the universities or 
received holy orders, all law- 
yers, all magistrates, must take 
the oath of supremacy when 
tendered to them, under pain 
of forfeiture or imprisoument 
during the royal pleasure; 
and if after three months they 
refused to take the oath when 
again tendered to them, tliey 
were guilty of high treason and 
condemned to death. Now the 
discontent of the Catholics 
might be a very good reason 
for making them take the oath 
of allegiance, which is simply 
a test of loyalty. It might 
even be a reason for making 
the oath of supremacy obliga- 
tory on those who for the future 
asjpired to oflBces of importance 
— in other words, for excluding 
the Catholics from such offices ; 
but to pass a retrospective law 
which made almost every edu- 
cated Roman Catholic, if ho 
refused to take an oath which 
was absolutely and confessedly 
irreconcilable with the doc- 
trines of his Church, liable to 
be punished with death, was as 
sweeping a measure of persecu- 
tion as any that history records. 
And this was done many years 
before the bull which deposed 
Elizabeth. The misconceptions 
which ignorance, and worse than 


ignorance, aecumulated around 
this subject have been so com- 
pletely dispelled by Hallam and 
Macaulay that J will only add 
one remark. The principal 
apology which was published 
for the policy of Elizabeth to- 
wards the Catholics, was Bisbop 
Bilson’s Christian Svbjection, 
in 1585. In that work the co- 
ercive laws were openly justi- 
fied cn the ground of the abso- 
lute sinfulness of toleration 
(pp. 16-29). Nor was it merely 
the public profession of error 
which was rightly prohibited. 
This distinction the Bishop 
indignantly repudiates. * No 
corner is so secret,’ he says, 
addressing the Catholics, ‘ no 
prison so close, but your im. 
piety there suffered doth oflPend 
God, infect others, and confirm 
your own frowardness. If your 
religion be good, why should it 
lack churches ? If it be naught, 
why should it have chambers ? 
A Christian prince may not 
pardon or wink at your false- 
hood * (p. 26). See also on the 
duty of intolerance, pp. 16-29. 
Milner, in his Letters to a Pre- 
bendary^ has collected much 
evidence on the subject. There 
is much truth as well as bitter 
eloquence in the taunt of an 
old persecuted Puritan, when 
he denounced Anglicanism as 
‘ the Church that is planted in 
the blood of her mother. 
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tho religion of the immense majority of the people 
was banned and proscribed, and when in 1626 the 
Government manifested some slight wish to grant it 
partial relief, nearly all the Irish Protestant bishops, 
under the presidency of Usher, assembled to protesl 
in a solemn resolution against the indulgence. ‘ The 
religion of Papists,* they said, ‘ is superstitious, theii 
faith and doctrine erroneous and heretical ; their 
Church in respect of both apostatical. To give them 
therefore a toleration, or to consent that they may 
freely exercise their religion, and profess their faith 
and doctrine, is a grievous sin.* ' In Scotland, 
during nearly the whole period that the Stuarts 
were on the throne of England, a persecution rival- 
ling in atrocity almost any on record was directed 
by the English Government, at the instigation of 
the Scotch bishops, and with the approbation of the 
English Church, against all who repudiated episco- 
pacy. If a conventicle was held in a house, the 
preacher was liable to bo put to death. If it was 
held in the open air, botli minister and people in- 
curred the same fate. The Presbyterians were hunted 
like criminals over the mountains. Their ears were 
torn from the roots. They were branded with hot 
irons. Their fingers were wrenched asunder by the 
thumbkins. The bones of their legs were shattered 
in the boots. Women were scourged publicly through 
the streets. Multitudes were transported to Bar- 
badoes, infuriated soldiers were let loose upon them, 
and encouraged to exercise aU their ingenuity in 
torturing them.* Nor was it only the British Go- 

' Elrington, Life of sunjinary of the laws against 

vol. i. p. 73. Nonconformists in England, 

* For the circumstances of Neal’s Bistory of the PuriiaHs 
the persecution in Scotland, see vol. ii. pp. 695-G96. 

Wodrow’s History ; and for a 
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vernmeni, or the zealous advocates of episcopacy, 
who manifested this spiiit. When the Reformation 
triumphed in Scotland, one of its first fruits was a 
law prohibiting any priest from celebrating, or any 
worshipper from hearing mass, under pain of the con^ 
liscation of his goods for the first offence, of exile for 
the second, and of death for the third.* That the 
Queen of Scotland should be permitted to hear mass 
in her own private chapel, was publicly denounced 
as an intolerable evil. * One mass,' exclaimed Knox, 
' is more fearful to me than if 10,000 armed enemies 
were landed in any part of the realm.' * In France, 
when the government of certain towns was conceded 
to the Protestants, they immediately employed their 
power to suppress absolutely the Catholic worship, 
to prohibit any Protestant from attending a marriage 
or a funeral tliat was celebrnted by a priest, to put 
down all mixed marnages, and to persecute to the 
full extent of their power those who had abandoned 
their creed.^ In Sweden, all who dissented from 
any article of the Confession of Augsburg were at 
once banished.** In Protestant Switzerland nume- 
rous Anabaptists peiished by drowning ; the free- 
thinker Gentilis by the axe; Servetus, and a convert 
to Judaism, by the flames.® In America, the colonists 
who were driven from their own land by persecution, 
not only proscribed the Catholics, but also persecuted 
the Quakers — the most inoffensive of all sects — with 

* Ruckle, Hist., vol. ii. p. * Macaulay, Essays^ vol. ii. 

231; McKenzie, Laws of Scot- p. HO; Laing, Sweden, 
land, * The religious policy of the 

* McCrie, L\fe of Knox (ed. Swiss Protestants has lately 

1840), p. 246. been well treated by M, Barni 

* Much evidence of this is in his very interesting work 
collected in Buckle, vol. i. pp. Martyrs de la librspensle, 
609-623. 
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atrocious severity.* If Holland was somewhat more 
tolerant, it was early remarked, that while the liberty 
allowed there was unusually great, the power accorded 
to the clergy was unusually small.* As late as 1690 
a synod was held at Amsterdam, consisting partly 
of Dutch, and partly of French and English ministers 
who were driven to Holland by persecution, and in 
that synod the doctrine that the magistrate has no 
right to crush heresy and idolatry by the civil power, 
was unanimously pronounced to be ‘ false, scandalous, 
and pernicious.’ ^ When Descartes went to Holland, 
the refoimed clergy directed against him all the force 
of their animosity, and the accusation by which they 
endeavoured to stir up the civil power against the 
author of the moat sublime of all modern proofs of 
the existence of the Deity, was atheism.'* The right 
of the civil magistrate to punish heresy was main- 
tained by the Helvetic, Scottish, Belgic, and Saxon 
Confessions.® Luther, in reply to Philip of Hesse, 
distinctly asserted it ; * Calvin, Beza, and Jurieu, all 
wrote books on the lawfulness of persecution, Knox, 


‘ See Bancroft’s History of 
Awtrica. 

* Temple, On the United 
Provmces. 

* Bayle, ».Tt.Augustine^ noten. 
See, too, on the general intoler- 
ance of the Dutch clergy, Hal- 
1am, Hist, of Lit., vol. iii. p. 289, 

* Biog. univ., art. Descartes ; 

Voltaire phUosophiques, 

xiv.). Considering the writings 
of Descartes, this is perhaps 
the most preposterous accusa- 
tion ever brought against a 
philosopher, if we except one of 
which Linnaeus was the victim. 
Some good people in Sweden 
desired, it is said, to have his 


system of botany suppressed, 
because it was based upon the 
discovery of the sexes of the 
plants, and was therefore cal- 
culated to inflame the minds of 
youth. (Gioja, Filosofia della 
Statutica, tom. ii. p. 389.) 

• Palmer, On tlui Church, 

1. p. 380. 

• And also in repl} to the 
Wittenberg theologians. At an 
earlier period, when his trans- 
lation of the New Testament 
was proscribed, he had advo- 
cated toleration. Pop a foil 
view of his sentiments, see 
Henry's Life of Calvin, vol. ii. 
pp. 232-242. 
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appealing to the Old Testament, declared that thoae 
who were guilty of idolatry might justly be put to 
death.' Cranmer and Ridley, as well as four other 
bishops, formed the commission in the reign of 
Edward YI. for trying and condemning Anabaptists, 
The only two exceptions to this spirit among the 
leaders of the Reformation, seem to have been Zuin- 
glius and Socinus. The first was always aveise to 


* McCrie’s Life of Knox, p. 
246. It is in his Affellalion 
that this great apostle of mur- 
der most fully expounded his 
views : ‘ None provoking the 
people to idoliitrie oglit to ho 
exempted from the punishment 
of death. . . . The whole tribes 
did in vorie dede execute that 
shnrp judgment against the 
tribe of benjamin for a lesso 
olTeuse than for idolatrie. And 
the same oght to be done 
wheresoever Christ Jesus and 
his Evaiigill is so receaved in 
any realme province or citie 
that the magistrates and people 
have solemnly avowed and pro- 
mised to defend the same, as 
under King Edward of late 
days was done in England. In 
such places, I say, it is not 
only lawful to punish to the 
death such as labour to subvert 
the true religion, but the ma- 
gistrates and people are bound 
to do so onless they wil pro- 
voke the wrath of God against 
themselves And there- 

fore, my Lordes, to return to 
you, seing that God hath 
armed your handes ^vitli the 
swcrde of justice, seeing tliat 
Ris law iiK.'St streatly corn- 


man deth idolaters and fals 
prophetes to be punished with 
death, and that you be placed 
above your subjects to reigne 
as fathers over their children, 
and further seing that not 
only I, but with me manie 
thousand famous, god tie, and 
learned persons, accuse your 
Byshoppes and the whole rab- 
ble of the Papistical clergie of 
idolatrie, of murther, and of 
blaspheraio against God com- 
mitted : it appertaineth to your 
Honours to be vigilant and 
carefull in so weigh tie a matter. 
The question is not of earthly 
substance, but of the glorie of 
God, and of the salvation of 
yourselves.* (Knox’s Worh$, 
Xjaing’s edition, vol. iv. pp. 
600-515.) In 1572 the two 
hou'^os of Convocation implored 
Elizabeth to put Mary Queen 
of Scots to death, alleging 
among other reasons that she 
had endeavoured to 8educ<> 
God’s people to idolatry, and 
that according to the Old Tes- 
tament all who did so should 
be put to death. (Froude’g 
Hisi, of England, vol. x. pp 
360-X62.) 
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persecution.* The second was so distinctively the 
apostle of toleration, that this was long regarded as 
one of the peculiar doctrines of his sect.* With these 
exceptions, all the most eminent Reformers advocated 
persecution, and in nearly every country where their 
boasted Reformation triumphed, the result is to be 
mainly attributed to coercion.* When Calvin burnt 
Serve tus for his opinions on the Trinity, this, which. 


‘ This is noticed by Hallam 
and other writers. 

* Thus, for example, Jurieu, 
the great antagonist of Bos- 
8uet, the most eminent French 
minister in Holland (he was 
pastor of Rotterdam), and cer- 
tainly one of the most distin- 
guished Protestants of his day, 
calls universal toleration, ‘ Ce 
dogme socinien, le plus dan- 
goreux de tous ceux de la 
secte socinieiine, puisqu’il va a 
miner lo christianisme et u 
itablir rindiffSrence des reli- 
gions,’ (Droits des deux Sou- 
veraina en inatihe de Religion, 
la Conscience ct V Exphience 
[Rotterdam, 1687], p. 14.) This 
work (which was published 
anonymously) was written in 
reply to the Contraina-les d'en- 
trer of Bayle, with the rather 
unnecessary object of showing 
that the French Protestants re- 
pudiated the tolerant maxims 
of that great writer. 

• I commend the following 
passage to the special attention 
of my readers : ‘ Peut-on nier 

ue le paganisnie est tomh6 

ans le monde par I’autorit^ 
des empereurs romams? On 
pent assurer sans t^m^rit^ que 
le pagauisme seroit encore de- 
bout, et que Ics trois quarts de 


I’Europe seroient encore payens 
si Constantiu et ses successeurs 
n’avoient emploi^ leur autorit^ 
pour I’abolir. Mais, je vous 
prie, de quelles voies Dieu 
s’est-il servi dans ces derniers 
si&clos pour r^tahlir la veritable 
religion dang I’Occident ? Leg 
rois de SuMe, ceux de Dane- 
marck, ceux d’Angleterre, les 
magistrals souverains de Suisse, 
des Pais-Bas, des villes lihres 
d’Allemagne, les princes 61ec- 
teurs, et autres princes sou- 
verains de r empire, n’ont-ils 
pas emploi^ leur autorit^ pour 
ahattie lePapisme? , . . Eu 
vAritS il faut ^tre hien t6m6- 
raire pour condamner des voies 
dont la Providence s’ est con- 
stamment serW pour 6tahlir la 
veritable religion ; except^ le 
premier ^tablissement du chris- 
tianisme, et sa conservation, 
dans laquelle Dieu a voulu qu’il 
y eiit un miracle sensible ; c’est 
pourquoi il u’a pas voulu quo 
i’autorit^ s’en mi^ldt; except^, 
dis-je,^cet endroit de Thistoire 
de I’Eglise, on voit constam- 
ment partout que Dieu fait 
entrer TautoWA pour 6tahlir la 
veritable religion et pour ruinei 
les faussos.* (Droit des deux 
Souverains, pp. 280-282.) 
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in the Tvords of a great modern historian, ‘had 
perhaps as many circumstances of aggravation as 
any execution for heresy that ever took place,* ^ was 
almost unanimously applauded by all sections of 
Protestants.* Melanchthon, Bullinger, and Farel, 
wrote to express their warm approbation of the 
crime. Beza defended it in an elaborate treatise. 
Only one man of eminence ventured openly to oppose 
it, and that man, who may be regarded as the first 
avowed champion of complete religious liberty, was 
also one of the most eminent of the precursors of 
rationalism. Ho wrote under the name of Martin 
Beilins, but his real name was Ohatillon, or, as it was 
generally latinised, Oasteilio.* 

Castellio was a Frenchman, a scholar of remarkable 
acquirements, and a critic of still more remarkable 
boldness. He had been at one time a friend of 
Calvin, and had filled a professorship at Genova, but 
the daring spirit which he carried into every sphere 
soon scandalised the leaders of the Reformation. 


' Hallam, UkL of Literature^ 
vol. i. p. 564. 

* Bee the collection of appro- 
bations quoted by Beza, Le 
Hmrdysia\ McKenzie, Lfe of 
Calvin f pp. 79-89 ; and the re- 
marks in Coleridge, Notes on 
English Divines^ voL i. p. 49. 

* His name was originally 
ChatiUon or Chateillon, which, 
after the fashion of the age, he 
latinised into Castellio ; but, at 
the beginning of his career, 
seme one having called him by 
mistake Gastalio, he was so 
charmed by the name, which, 
by reminding him of the Cas- 
taJian fount, seemed a good 
augury for his literary career, 
that he adopted it. I^e, for a 


full account of his life, Bayle, 
art. Castalio^ and Henry, Life 
of Calvin] and, for a short 
notice, Hallam, Hist, of lAte- 
raturey vol. i. p. 667. Besides 
the works I have noticed in the 
text, Gastalio translated the 
dialogues of the famous Soci- 
nian Ochino, and an anony- 
mous German work of tne 
mystical school of Tauler, 
edited the Sibylline verses (his 
preface is given to the recent 
edition by Alexander [Faris, 
1846p, wrote a defence of his 
tranwation of the Bible (which 
translation seems to have been 
an indifferent performance), 
and published some minor es- 
says or dialogues. 
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Having devoted himself earlj to Biblical criticism, 
be bad translated the Bible into Latin, and in the 
oonrse of his labonrs he came to the conclusion that 
the Song of Solomon was simply a Jewish love song, 
and that the allegory that was supposed to underlie 
it was purely imaginary.* A still graver offence in 
the eyes of the Geneva theologians was his emphatic 
repudiation of the Calvinistio doctrine of predesti- 
nation, He assailed it not so much by any train 
of arguments, or by an appeal to authority, as on the 
broad grounds of its repugnance to our sense of right, 
and he developed its moral atrocity in a manner that 
elicited from Beza a torrent of almost frantic invec- 
tive. Driven from Geneva, he at last obtained a 
professorship at Basle, where he denounced the 
murder of Servetus, and preached for the first time 
in Christendom the duty of absolute toleration, based 
upon the rationalistic doctrine of the innocence of 
error. The object of doctrines, he said, is to make 
men better, and those which do not contribute to this 
end are absolutely unimportant. The history of 
dogmas should be looked upon as a series of develope- 
ments, contributing to the moral perfection of man- 
kind. First of all, polytheism was supreme. Christ 
came and effected the ascendency of monotheism, in 

* From which he somewhat tory of the interpretations of 
rashly concluded that it ought the Song of Solomon would be 
not to be retained in the Bifte, long and ciuious — from the 
* For my part,* said Niebuhr, Jewish Cabalists, who, regard • 
when a young German pastor ing heaven as the union of man 
expressed his scruples about with the Deity by love, and 
reading what he believed to be death as the * kiss of God/ es- 
simply a love song, ‘ I should teemed the Song of Solomon 
deem the Bible itself imperfect the highest expression of this 
if it did not include an expres- transcendental union — to the 
sion of the deepest and strong^t somewhat fantastic criticisms 
passion of humanity.' Thehis> of M, Renan. 
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which. Jews, Tiu'ks, and Christians all agree. Chrie- 
tianity again introduced a specific type of character, 
of which universal charity and beneficence were the 
leading features. Questions concerning the Trinity, 
or predestination, or the sacraments, are involved in 
great and perhaps impenetrable obscurity, and have 
no moral influence, and ought in consequence not tc 
be insisted upon. ‘ To discuss the difference between 
the Law and the Gospel, gratuitous remission of sins 
or imputed righteousness, is as if a man were to dis- 
cuss whether a prince was to come on horseback, or 
in a chariot, or dressed in white or in red.’ * To per- 
secute for such questions is absurd, and not only 
absurd but atrocious. For if the end of Christianity 
be the diffusion of a spirit of beneficence, pei^secution 
must be its extreme antithesis, and if persecution be 
an essential element of a religion, that religion must 
bo a curse to mankind.* 

Such now and startling sentiments as these, coming 
from a writer of considerable eminence, attracted 
much attention, and aroused great indignation. Both 
Calvin and Beza replied in a strain of the fiercest 


* On which Beza comments : 
'Hhc impietate quid tandem 
magis impium aut diabolicum 
ips® unquam inferiorum port® 
exhalarunt.* {De Hareticis a 
Civili Magistratn puniendis : 
Libellm aaverstis Martini BdLii 
farraginem et Novorum Aea^ 
demicoruin8€ctam[l6bA^,Y^. 68 .) 

^ Quis non putot Christum ali- 
quem esse Molochum aut ejus 
generis aliquem Beum si sibi 
rivos homines immolari, com- 
burique velit ? Quis velit ser- 
rire Christo eA conditione, ut 
si in aliquA re inter tot contro- 


versias ab iis dissideat, qni 
habent in alios potestatein, vi- 
rus combiiratur ipsius Christi 
juRSu cnidelius quam in tauro 
Phalaridis, etiamsi in mediis 
flammis Christum magnA voce 
concelebret, et se in eum plono 
ore credere vociferetur ? ’ (Pre- 
face of Martin Bellius in Joa- 
chim Gluten’s De HcBreticis p€r~ 
sequendis, ed. 1610.) This work 
consists of a collection of pas- 
sages from different authors 
(two of them by Castellio) ni 
favour of toleration. 
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invective. Calvin especially, from the time when 
Castellio left Geneva, pursued him with untiring 
hatred, laboured hard to procure his expulsion from 
Basle, denounced him in the preface to an edition of 
the New Testament ^ as ‘ one who had been chosen 
by Satan to deceive the thoughtless and indifferent,* 
and attempted to blast his character by the grosses! 
calumnies. In the friendship of Socinus, Castellio 
found some compensation for the general hatred 
of which he was the object, and he appears to have 
inclined greatly to the doctrines of his friend. Se- 
parated alike from the Protestants and the Catholics, 
his prospects in life were blighted, he sank into a 
condition of absolute destitution, and is said to have 
been almost reduced to literal starvation, when death 
relieved him of his sufferings. A few kindly sen- 
tences of Montaigne,* who pronounced his closing 
scene to have been a disgrace to mankind, have in 
some degree rescued this first apostle of toleration 
from oblivion. 


* See Pjiyle and Henry. Cas- 
tellio, when publishing his edi- 
tion of the Bible, made the pre- 
face the vehicle of a warm 
appeal for toleration (which is 
given in Gluten). Calvin, among 
other things, accused him of 
stealing wood for his fire — an 
accusation which was solemnly 
refuted. Bayle has collected 
much evidence to show that 
Castellio was a man of spotless 
character, singularly loved by 
those about him, intensely amia- 
ble, keenly sensible of the at- 
tacks of which he was the object. 
Castellio has himself made a 
collection of the epithets Calvin 


in one short work heaped upon 
him : ‘ Vocas me subinde in Gal- 
lico libello: blaspbemum, ca- 
lumniatorem, malignum, canem 
latrantem, plenum ignorantiee 
et bestialitatis, sacrarum litera- 
rum impurum corruptorem, Dei 
prorsus derisorem, omnis reli- 
gionis contemptorem, impuden- 
tem, impurum canem, impium, 
ohscffinum, torti perversique 
ingenii, vagum, balatronom, 
nebulonem vero appellas octies ; 
et hmc omnia longe copiosius 
quam a me recensentur fads in 
libello duorum foliorum el qui- 
dem perparvorum.’ 

* B^sais, liv. i. ch. 34. 
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Some years after the murder of ServeiuB, Beza, 
in relating its circumstances, declared that Castellio 
and Sooinus were the only men who had opposed it;' 
and although this statement is not strictly true,* it 
but very little exaggerates the unanimity that was 
displayed. When we recollect the great notoriety of 
this execution, and also its aggravated character, so 
general an approbation seems to show clearly not 


3 Beza, Vita Ccdvini. 

* It 19 sufficiently refuted by 
Beza himself in his answer to 
Castellio, when he speaks of 
those who objected to the burn- 
ing of Servetus (he calls tliem 
* emissaries of Satan *), as 
amounting to a sect. He also 
•peci^es two or three writers, 
of whom the principal seems to 
have been Olebergius. 1 have 
never been able to meet with 
the work of this author, but 
Beza represents him as object- 
ing absolutely to all forms of 
persecution, and basing this ob- 
jection on the absolute inno- 
cence of honest error; which 
doctrine again he rested on the 
impossibility of ascertaining 
certainly religious truths, as 
demonstrated by the continu- 
ance of controversy. The fol- 
lowing passages quoted by Beza 
are extremely remarkable for 
the age : * Decontroversiis non- 
dum certo constat ; si enim 
constaret disputari defhisset." 
‘ Nonne Beus eos amabit qui id 
quod verum esse putant defen- 
derint bonAllde? feiam si forte 
erraveriut, nonne eis veniam 
dabit?’ (Beza, pp. 65, 93.) 
Hallam has also exhumed three 
or four books or pamphlets that 
were written at the same time 


in favour of toleration. Acon- 
tius (Acanacio) seems to have 
been one of the most distin- 
guished of these authors. Hal- 
lam says (Hist, of Literature) 
his book is, ‘ perhaps, the first 
wherein the limitation of fun- 
damental articles of Christianity 
to a small number is laid down 
at considerable length. He in- 
stances among doctrines which 
he does not redcon fundamental, 
those of the Beal Presence and 
of the Trinity.* Acontius was 
born at Trent. He adopted 
sceptical or indifferent opinions, 
verging on Socinianism ; betook 
refuge in England, and receivi d 
a pension from Elizabeth. There 
is a full notice of him in an 
anonymous French history of 
Socinianism of very great re- 
search (1723), ascribed to Gui- 
chard orio Lamy (pp. 261-264). 
The hand of Socinus was sus- 
pected in some of these works. 
That of Bellius was by some 
ascribed to him. So, too, Was 
a work now attributed to an 
author named Minos Celso, 
concerning whom scarcely any- 
thing is known, except that, 
like Socinus, he was bom at 
Sienna. (See Biog. univ., arts. 
Servetu^ and Celso,) 
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only that the spirit of early Protestantism was as 
undoubtedly intolerant als the spirit of Catholicism, 
which is an unquestionable fact, but also that it 
flinched as little from the extreme consequences to 
which intolerance leads. It seems to show that the 
comparative mildness of Protestant persecutions re- 
sults much more from the circumstances under which 
they took place, than from any sense of the atrocity 
of burning the heretic. And, indeed, while the 
Komish persecutions were undoubtedly unrivalled in 
magnitude, it must be admitted that thei'e are some 
aspects under which they contrast not unfavourably 
with the Protestant ones. Catholicism was an ancient 
Church. She had gained a great part of her influence 
by vast services to mankind. She rested avowedly 
upon the principle of authority. She was defending 
herself against aggression and innovation. That a 
Church so circumstanced should endeavour to stifle 
in blood every aspiration towards a purer system, 
was indeed a fearful crime, but it was a crime which 
was not altogether unnatural. She might point to 
the priceless blessings she had bestowed upon hu- 
manity, to the slavery she had destroyed, to the 
civiKsation she had founded, to the many genera- 
tions she had led with honour to the grave. She 
might show how completely her doctrines were inter- 
woven with the whole social system, how fearful 
would be the convulsion if they were destroyed, and 
how absolutely incompatible they were with the 
acknowledgment of private judgment. These con- 
siderations would not make her blameless, but they 
would at least palliate her guilt. Biit what shall we 
say of a Church that was but a thing of yesterday, 
a Church that had as yet no services to show, no 
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cl^mH Upon tho gratitude of mankind, a Church thjit 
was by profession the creature of private judgment, 
and was in reality generated by the intrigues of a 
corrupt court, which, nevertheless, suppressed by 
force a worship that multitudes deemed necessary to 
their salvation, and by all her organs, and with all 
her energies, persecuted those who clung to the 
religion of their fathers ? What shall we say of a 
religion which comprised at most but a fourth part 
of the Christian world, and which the first explosion 
of private judgment had shivered into countless sects, 
which was, nevertheless, so pervaded by the spirit of 
dogmatism that each of these sects asserted its dis- 
tinctive doctrines with the same confidence, and 
persecuted with the same unhesitating virulence, as a 
Church that was venerable with the homage of more 
than twelve centuries ? What shall we say of men 
who, in the name of religious liberty, deluged their 
land with blood, trampled on the very first principles 
of patriotism, calling in strangers to their assistance, 
and openly rejoicing in the disasters of their country, 
and who, when they at last attained their object, 
immediately established a religious tyranny as abso- 
lute as that which they had subverted ? These 
wore the at ti hides which for more than a century 
Protestantism uniformly presented, and so strong and 
so general was its intolerance that for some time it 
may, I believe, be truly said that there were more 
instances of partial toleration being advocated by 
Roman Catholics than by orthodox Protestants. Al- 
though nothing can be more egregiously absurd than 
to represent the Inquisition as something unconnected 
with the Church, although it was created by a pope, 
and introduced into the chief countries of Europe by 
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the soyereigns who were most devoted to the Church, 
and composed of ecclesiastics, and directed to the 
punishment of ecclesiastical offences, and developed 
in each country according to the intensity of Catholic 
feeling, and long regarded as the chief bulwark of 
Catholicity — although all the atrocities it perpetrated 
do undoubtedly fall upon the blood-stained Church 
that created it — it is nevertheless true that one or 
two popes endeavoured to moderate its severities, 
and reproved the excesses of Torquemada in language 
that is not without something of evangelical mild- 
ness. Erasmus, too, at all times endeavoured to 
assuage the persecution, and Erasmus lived and died 
in communion with the Church. Sir Thomas More, 
though he was himself a persecutor, at least admitted 
the abstract excellence of toleration, and extolled it 
in his Utopia. Hdpital, and Lord Baltimore the 
Catholic founder of Maryland, were the first two 
legislators who uniformly upheld religious liberty 
when in power, and Maryland continued the solitary 
refuge for the oppressed of every Christian sect, till 
the Protestant party who were in the ascendant in 
its legislature basely enacted the whole penal code 
against the coreligionists of the founder of the 
colony. But among the Protestants it may, I 
believe, be safely affirmed, that there was no example 
of the consistent advocacy or practice of toleration in 
the sixteenth century that was not virulently and 
generally denounced by all sections of the clergy,^ 

' If this language should ap- ‘ At the end of the smteentu 
pear startling to any reader, I century the simple proposition, 
commend to his attention the that men for holding or declar- 
following passage from an his- heterodox opinions in reli- 
torian who was accustomed to gion should not be burned alive 
weigh well his expressions : or otherwise put U) death, was 
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and scarcely any till the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Indeed, even at the close of the seventeenth 
century, Bossuet was able to maintain that the right 
of the civil magistrate to punish religious error was 
one of the points on which both churches agreed ; 
and he added that he only knew two bodies of Chris- 
tians who denied it. They were the Socinians and 
the Anabaptists.* 

It is often said that Protestantism in its earlier 
days persecuted, because it had inherited something 


itself little else than a sort of peines spirituolles, et en par- 
heterodoxy ; and though many ticulier ceux qui enseignent 
privately must have been per- de nouveaux dogmes sans dis- 
suaded of its truth, the Protes- tinction. Et encore aujourd’hui 
tano churches were as far from celui de ious lea auteurs Cal- 


acknowledging it as that of 
Borne. No one had yet pre- 
tended to assert the genenil 
right of religious worship, 
which, in fact, was rarely or 
never conceded to the Romanists 
in a i^testant country, though 
the Huguenots shed oceans of 
blood to secure the same privi- 
lege for themselves.’ (Hallam, 
Hist, of lAteratwe, vol. i. p. 
659.) The same judicious his- 
torian elsewhere says ; ‘ Perse- 
cution is the deadly original sin 
of the Reformed churches, that 
which cools every honest man’s 
zeal for their cause in proportion 
as his reading becomes more 
extensive.’ {Const, Hist, vol, i. 
ch. 2.) 

* ‘Ija discipline de nos RA- 
form^s permet aussi le recours 
au bras s^culier en certains cas. 


vinistes qui reproche le plus 
aigrementa PEglise roraaine la 
cruaut6 de sa doctrine, en de- 
meure d’acoord dans le fond, 
puisqu’il permet I’exercice de la 
puissance du glaive dans les 
mati^res de la religion et de la 
conscience (Jurieu, Syst. ii. ch 
22-23, &c.) ; chose aussi qui ne 
pent 6tre rAvoqu^e en doute 
sans Anerver et comme estropier 
la puissance publique ; de sorte 
qu’il n’y a point d’illusion plus 
dangereuse que de donner la 
soutfrauce pour un caractAre do 
la vmie Eglise, et je neconnois 
parmi les ChrAtiens que les So- 
ciniens et les Auabaptistes qui 
s’opposent A cette doctrine.’ ( Va^ 
nations protestantes^ liv. x. ch. 
66.) The Anabaptists, however, 
were not always so tolerant, 
and one of the earliest rallying 


ot on trouve parmi 1 m articles cries of the insurgents of Muns- 
de la discipline de TEglis© do ter was : * Que tous non rebap- 
GenAve que les ministres doi- tisez fiissent mis A mort comme 
vent dAfArer au magistrat les myens et meschans.’ (Sleidan, 
incorrigibles qui mAprisent les liv. x.) 
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of the principles of Rome ; bat that persecution was 
entirely uncongenial with its character, and was 
therefore in course of time abandoned. In a certain 
sense, this is undoubtedly true. Protestantism re* 
ceived the doctidne of persecution from Rome just as 
it received the Athanasian Creed or any other portion 
of its dogmatic teaching. The doctrine of private 
judgment is inconsistent with persecution just as it is 
inconsistent with the doctrine of exclusive salvation, 
and with the universal practice of all sections of early 
Protestants in their dealings with error. If man is 
bound to form his opinions by his private judgment, 
if the exercise of private judgment is both a duty and 
a right, it is absurd to prescribe beforehand the con- 
clusion to which he must arrive, to brand honest 
error as criminal, and to denounce the spirit of im- 
partiality and of scepticism as offensive to the Deity. 
This is what almost all the Protestant leaders did in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and what a 
very large proportion of them still do, and it was out 
of this conception of the guilt of error that persecu- 
tion arose. Nothing can be more erroneous than to 
represent it as merely a weapon which was employed 
in a moment of conflict, or as the outburst of a natural 
indignation, or as the unreasoning observance of an 
old tradition. Persecution among the early Protes- 
tants was a distinct and definite doctrine, digested 
into elaborate treatises, indissolubly connected with a 
large portion of the received theology, developed by 
the most enlightened and far-seeing theologians, and 
enforced against the most inoffensive as against the 
most formidable sects. It was the doctrine of the 
palmiest days of Protestantism. It was taught by 
those who are justly esteemed the greatest of its 
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leaders. It was manifested most clearly in those 
classes which were most deeply imbued with its dog- 
matic teaching. The Episcopalians generally justified 
it by appealing to St. Augustine ; and Calvin and the 
Scotch Puritans by appealing to the Old Testament ; 
but in both cases the dominating and controlling 
cause was the belief in exclusive salvation and in the 
guilt of error, and in all countries the first dawning 
of tolerance represents the rise of that rationalistic 
spirit which regards doctrines simply as the vehicles 
of moral sentiments, and which, while it greatly 
diminishes their value, simplifies their character and 
lessens their number. 

The evidence I have accumulated will bo sufficient 
to show how little religious liberty is due to Protes- 
tantism considered as a dogmatic system. It might 
appear also to show that the influence of the Refor- 
mation upon its progress was but small. Such a 
conclusion would, however, be altogether erroneous, 
for although that influence was entirely indirect, it 
was not the less powerful. To the Reformation is 
chiefly due the appearance of that rationalistic spirit 
which at last destroyed persecution. By the events 
that followed the Reformation, the adherents of dif- 
ferent religious creeds became so mingled, that it was 
the interest of a large proportion of the members of 
every Church to advocate toleration. At the Refor- 
mation, too, the doctrine of the celibacy of the clergy 
was assailed, and the ministers of the new churches, 
being drawn into more intimate communion with 
society, were placed in circumstances far more fitted 
to develope the kindly afiections than the circum- 
stances of the Catholic priests, while in England, at 
least, the accomplishments of a scholar and the re- 
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fi»eiiaeiit of a gentleman, blending with the pure and 
Uuble qualities of a religious teacher, have produced 
a class type which is scarcely sulhed by fanaticism, 
and is probably, on the whole, the highest as it is 
the moat winning that has ever been attained. Be- 
sides this, the Reformation pi'odnced a number of 
churches, which possessed such an amount of flexi- 
bility that they have been able to adapt themselves 
to the requirements of the age, while Catholicism 
continues to the present day the bitter enemy of 
toleration. The influence of the first three facts is, 
I think, suftieiontly obvious. A short sketch of the 
history of toleration in France and England will 
clearly establish the fourtli. 

In order to understand the history of religions 
liberty, there are two distinct series of facts to be 
considei’ed. There is a succession of intellectual 
changes which destroy the conceptions on which 
persecution rests, and a succession of political events 
which are in part the (consequence of those changes, 
but which also react powerfully upon their cause. 
The intellectual basis "‘f French toleration is to 
be found in that great sceptical movement wliich 
originated towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
and which at last triumphed in the Revolution. In 
no other country had that movement been so powerful, 
not only on account of the great ability with which 
it was conducted, but also from the curious fact that 
its first three leaders represented three entirely dif- 
ferent casts of mind, and acted in consequence upon 
three different sections of society. The scepticism 
of Montaigne was that of a man of the world; the 
scepticism of Descartes was that of a philosopher; 
the scepticism of Bayle was that of a scholar. Mon- 
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taigne, looking with an impartial oye on the immense 
variety of opinions that were maintained with equal 
confidence by men of equal ability, and judging all 
subjects by a keen, worldly, and somewhat superficial 
common sense, arrived at the conclusion that it was 
hopeless seeking to ascertain what is true ; that 
such a task transcended the limits of human powers; 
and that it was the part of a wise man to remain 
poised with an indifferent mind between opposing 
sects. As a consequence of this he taught for the 
first time, or almost for the first time, in France, 
the innocence of error and the evil of persecution. 
Descartes had a far greater confidence in human 
faculties, but he had also a far greater distrust of the 
ordinary judgments of experience. He taught men 
that the beginning of all wisdom is absolute, universal 
scepticism ; that all the impressions of childhood, all 
the conclusions of the senses, all of what are deemed 
the axioms of life, must be discarded, and from the 
simple fact of consciousness the entire scheme of 
knowledge must be evolved. Like many of the 
greatest philosophers, Descartes did not pause to 
apply his principles to practical life, but their influ- 
ence was not the less great. The scepticism which 
\e made the beginning of wisdom, and the purely 
National process by which that scepticism was at last 
dispelled, were alike inconsistent with a system which 
esteemed doubt a sin, and which enforced conviction 
by the brand. 

The intellect of Bayle was very different from 
those of his picdecessors, and was indeed in some 
respects almost unique. There have been many 
greater men, but there never perhaps was one who 
was BO admirably fitted by his acquirements and his 
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abilities, and even by the very defects of bis charac- 
ter, to be a perfect critic. With the most profound 
and varied knowledge he combined to an almost un- 
rivalled extent that rare faculty of assuming the 
standing-point of the system he was discussing, and 
of developing its arguments as they would have been 
developed by its most skilful advocate. But while 
he possessed to the highest degree that knowledge 
and that philosophical perception which lay bare the 
hidden springs of past beliefs, he appeared to be al- 
most absolutely destitute of the creative power, and 
almost absolutely indifferent to the results of con- 
troversy. He dem'ed nothing. He inculcated nothing. 
He scarcely exhibited any serious preference. It was 
his delight to bring together the arguments of many 
discordant teachers, to dissect and analyse them with 
the most exquisite skill, and then to develope them 
till they mutually destroyed one another. His genius 
Aras never so conspicuous as when lighting up the 
wrecks of opposing systems, exhuming the shattered 
monuments of human genius to reveal their nothing* 
ness and their vanity. In that vast repertory of 
obscure learning from which Voltaire and every suc- 
ceeding scholar have drawn their choicest weapons, 
the most important and the most insignificant facts, 
the most sublime speculations to which man can soar, 
and the most tiivial anecdotes of literary biography, 
lie massed together in all the irony of juxtaposition, 
developed with the same cold but curious interest, 
and discussed with the same withering sardonic 
smile. Never perhaps was there a book that evinced 
more clearly the vanity of human systems or the 
disintegrating power of an exhaustive enquiry. To 
sach a writer nothing could be more revolting lhan 
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an exoludive worship of one class of opinions, or ti 
forcible suppression of any of the elements of know- 
ledge. Intellectual liberty was the single subject 
which kindled his cold nature into something resem- 
bling enthusiasm. In all he wrote he was its earnest 
and unwavering advocate, and he diffused his own 
passion among the scholars and antiquarians of whom 
he was the chief. He had also the merit of doing 
more than any previous writer to break the spell 
which St, Augustine had so long cast over theo- 
logy. The bitter article on the life of that saint waa 
well adapted as a prelude to an attack upon his 
opinions. 

But while the immense learning and the extra- 
ordinary ability of the Dictionarij of Bayle render it 
one of the most important pioneers of religious liberty, 
there was another work in which the same author 
applied himself more directly to the advocacy of 
toleration. I mean that treatise on the text * Compel 
them to enter in/ in which, abandoning for once the 
negative and destructive criticism in which he de- 
lighted, he undertook to elucidate the bases of a 
rational belief. This t)uok may, I believe, without 
exaggeration, be regarded as one of the most valuable 
contributions to theology during the seventeenth 
century, and as forming more than any other work 
tlie foundation of modem rationalism.' While the 
famous argument of Tillotson against tran substantia- 
tion is stated as forcibly as by Tillotson, and the 
famous argument of Chillingworth on the necessity 

• Bayle, who was a great de VAnglois du Sieur Jean Foa 
coward about his books, pub- de Brugge^ par M. J. F. : 4 
Ushed tins under the title Cantorbeny, chez Thomas Lit* 
' ContrauM-lea denircr, iraduit wel.* 
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of private judgment as the basis even of an infallible 
Church as forcibly as by Chillingworth, the main 
principles of Kant’s great work on the relations of the 
Bible to the moral faculty are fully anticipated, and 
are developed in a style that is as remarkable for its 
clearness, as that of the German philosopher is for 
its obscurity. At the beginning of this work Bayle 
disclaims any intention of entering into a critical 
examination of the passage that ho had taken as his 
motto. His refutation of the persecutor’s interpre- 
tation rests not on any detailed criticism, but on a 
broad and general principle. There are certain in- 
tellectual and moral truths which are universal among 
mankind, and which, being our earliest and most 
vivid intuitions, cannot be questioned without uni- 
versal scepticism,^ Thus, for example, the axiom 
that the whole is greater than a part, represents the 
highest kind of certainty to which we can possibly 
attain, and no message purporting to be a revelation 
can be received in contradiction to it. Bor the reality 
of such a revelation, and the justice of such an inter- 
pretation, must necessarily be established by a pro- 
cess of reasoning, and no process of reasoning can be 
«»o evident as the axiom. In the same way, the fun- 
damental differences between right and wrong are so 
stamped upon the mind, that they may bo taken as 
tlie ultimate tests of all ethical teaching. iN’o positive 
enactments can supersede them. No interpretation 
of a Divine revelation that violates them can be 
acknowledged as correct.* The intuition by which 

* See, for a full developo- d’4quit6 qui, aussi bien qne la 
meut of this, ch. i. lumi^re rn6taphysique, illumine 

- ‘ Sans exception il fant tout homme venant an moude.* 
soumettre toutes les lois mo- And therefore he concludes 
rales a eette id^e naturdla ‘ quo tout dogme particulicr, 
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we know what is right and what is wrong, is clearer 
than aiiy chain of historic reasoning ; and, admitting 
the reality of a revelation, if the action of the moral 
faculty were suspended, we should have no means 
of deciding from what source that revelation had 
emanated. In judging therefore a moral precept, 
we should dissociate it as far as possible from all 
special circumstances that are connected with our 
passions and our prejudices, and, having reduced it 
to its simplest and most abstract form, should reject 
it without hesitation if repugnant to our moral 
faculty. Wo should do this even if we can discover 
no second meaning. But, if tested by this rule, it 
will appear grossly immoral to compel men to profess 
a religion they do not believe, and therefore such a 
course cannot be enjoined by the Deity. Nor is it 
less irrational than immoral. For one of the first 
and most obvious consequences of persecution, is to 
prevent that comparison of the opinions of many 
classes which is absolutely essential for the discovery 
of truth. We believe perhaps that oui* neighbours 
are immersed in damnable error, but they believe the 
same thing of us. We may be firmly persuaded of 
the truth of the opinions we have been taught, but 
we know that each new research encroaches upon the 
domain of prejudice, and that the more the horizon 
of our minds extends, the more necosvsary we find it 
to I’evise both our principles and our arguments. 
And indeed, when we consider the feebleness of our 
faculties, the extent to which our conceptions are 
coloured by the atmospliere in which we live, and 

8oit qu’on Tavance coinme con- tions claires et distinctes de la 
tenu dans I’^eritiU'e, soil qu on lumi&re naturello, principale- 
le propose autrement, est faux meut a T^gaid de la morale, 
lorsqu’il est par les no- (ch. i.) 
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above all the infinite nature of the Being to Tvhom 
we aspire, it is impossible to avoid suspecting that 
all our conceptions on this subject must bo partial 
and distorted, that our attempts to classify religious 
opinions into absolute truth and falsehood are almost 
necessarily futile, that difierent men according to the 
measure of their faculties obtain some faint glimpses 
of different aspects of the Divine nature, and that no 
one has a right to arrogate to himself the possession 
of such an amount of perfect tmth as to render it 
unnecessary for him to correct and enlarge his views 
by comparing them with those even of the most 
ignorant of mankind.' 

It is not necessary for my purpose to pursue in 
detail the arguments by which Bayle expanded these 
principles, or to notice the many important conse- 
quences he deduced from them. What I have written 
will be sufficient to show the general character of his 
defence of toleration. It will show that Bayle, like 
Montaigne and Descartes, was tolerant because he 
was rationalistic, and was rationalistic because he was 


* * Tout homrae n.iant 4proiiv6 
qu’il est sujet a Terreur, et 
qu’il voit ou croit voir en vieil- 
lissant la fausset6 de pliisieurs 
clioses qu’il avoit cru v6ri tables, 
doit etre toujours dispose a 
^couter ceux qui lui offient des 
instructions en mati^ro m^nie 
de religion. Je n’en excepte 
pas les Chretiens ; et je suis 
persuade que s’il nous venoit 
une flotte de la terre australe, 
0^1 il y eut des gens qui lissent 
connoitre qu’ils souhaitoiont de 
confferer avec nous sur la nature 
de Dieu et sur le culte que 
Ihomme lui doit, a'ant appris 


que nous avons sur cela des 
erreurs damnablos, nous ne 
ierions pas mal de los ecouter, 
non>seulement parce que ce se- 
roit le moien de les desabuser 
des eiTeurs oil nous croirions 
qu’ils seroient, mais aussi pares 
que nous pourrions profiter 
de leurs Jumieres, et que nous 
devons nous faire de Dieu une 
id6e si vaste et si infinie que 
nous pouvons soupqonner qu'il 
augmoiitera nos connoissances 
a rinfini, et par des degr6s et 
des mani^res dont la variate 
sera inffnie.* (Part i. eh. 6.) 
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Bctepiical. Keenly sensible of the weakness of our 
faculties, and of the iinperfectiou of all dogmatic 
systems, he resolved to subordinate those systems to 
the teachings of natural religion, and ho therefore 
protested against a practice which presupposes a 
degree of certainty that does not exist, and which is 
repugnant to the dictates of conscience. 

The intellectual movement of which these three 
writers were the representatives, and in a great de- 
gree the cause, was clearly reflected in the policy of 
the two wisest, if not greatest, rulers France has ever 
possessed. By the Edict of Nantes, Henry IV., 
whose theological zeal was notoriously languid, so- 
lemnly established the principle of toleration. By 
entering into a war in which his allies were chiefly 
Protestants, and his enemies Catholics, Richelieu 
gave a new direction to the sympathies of the 
people, instituted lines of demarcation which were 
incompatible with the old spirit of sect, and prepared 
the way for the general secularisation of politics. 
The reaction which took place under Louis XIV., 
although it caused intolerable siiflbring, and, indeed, 
partly in consequence of that suflering, had even- 
tually the efiect of accelemting the movement. The 
dragonnades^ and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, formed the most conspicuous events of a 
period which was preeminently disastrous to France, 
and the oflbets of those measures upon French pros- 
perity were so rapid and so fatal that popular indig- 
nation was roused to the highest point. The min 
of the French army, the taxation that ground the 
people to the dust, the paralysis of industry, the 
intellectual tyranny, and the almost monastic aus- 
terity of the court, had all combuied to increase the 
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discontent, and, as is often the case, the whole weight 
of this unpopularity was directed against each sepa- 
rate element of tyranny. The recoil was manifested 
in the wild excesses of the Regency, a period which 
presents, in many respects, a very striking resem- 
blance to the reign of Charles II. in England. In 
both cases the reaction against an enforced austerity 
produced the most unbridled immorality ; in both 
oases this was increased by the decay of those theo- 
logical notions on which morality was at that time 
universally based ; in both cases the court led the 
movement; and in both cases that movement re- 
sulted in a revolution, which in the order of religion 
produced toleration, and in the order of politics 
produced an organic change. That vice has often 
proved an emancipator of the mind, is one of the 
most humiliating, but, at the same time, one of the 
most unquestionable, facts in history. It is the 
special evil of intolerance that it entwines itself 
around the holiest parts of our nature, and becomes 
at last so blended with the sense of duty, that, as has 
been finely said, ‘ Conscience, which restrains every 
other vice, becomes the prompter here.’ ^ Two or 
three times in the history of mankind, its destruction 
has involved a complete dissolution of the moral 
principles by which society coheres, and the cradle 
of religious liberty has been rocked by the worst 
passions of humanity. 

When the moral chaos that followed the death of 
Louis XIV. was almost universal, when all past 
beliefs were corroded and vitiated, and had degene- 
rated into empty names or idle superstitions, a great 
intellectual movement arose, under the guidance of 
' QraiUiz 
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V'oltaire aud Rousseau, wliicli was designed to re- 
construct the edifice of morality, and which, after a 
brief but fierce struggle with the civil power, obtained 
a complete ascendancy on the Continent. The object 
of these writers was not to erect a new system of 
positive religion, but rather to remove those systems 
which llien existed, and to prove the adequacy of 
natural religion to tho moral wants of mankind. The 
first of these tasks was undertaken especially by 
Voltaire. Tho second was more congenial to tho 
mind of Rousseau. Both winters exercised a great 
influence upon the history of toleration ; but that 
influence, if not directly opposed, was at least very 
different. Voltaire was at all times the unflinching 
opponent of persecution. No matter how powerful 
was tho persecutor, no matter how insignificant was 
the victim, tlie same scathing eloquence was launched 
against the crime, and the indignation of Europe 
was soon concentrated upon the oppressor. The 
fearful storm of sarcasm aud invective that avenged 
the murder of Galas, the magnificent dream in the 
Philosophical Pictionary reviewing the history of per- 
secution from the slaughtered Canaanites to the latest 
victims who had perished at the stake, the indehblo 
stigma branded upon the persecutors of every age and 
of every creed, all attested the intense and passionate 
earnesiness ^vith which Voltaire addressed himself to 
his task. On other subjects a jest or a caprice could 
often turn him aside. When attacking intolerance, 
lie employed, indeed, eveiy weapon, but he employed 
them all with the concentrated energy of a profound 
conviction. His success was equal to his zeal. The 
spirit of intolerance sank blasted beneath his genius. 
Wherever his influence passed, the arm of tho In- 
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qmsitor was palsied, the chain of the captive riven, 
the prison door flung open. Beneath his withering 
irony persecution appeared not only criminal but 
loathsome, and since his time it has ever shrunk from 
observation, and masked its features under other 
names. He died, leaving a reputation that is indeed 
far from spotless, but having done more to destroy 
the greatest of human curses than any other of the 
sons of men. 

Rousseau had probably quite as strong a sense of 
the evil of religious persecution as Voltaire, but by a 
remarkable process of reasoning he justified its worst 
excesses. He saw very plainly that the intolerance 
of the past was not due to any accidental circum. 
stances or to any interested motives, but was the 
normal product of the doctrine of exclusive salvation. 
He maintained that reciprocity was the condition of 
toleration, that is to say, that a dominant party is 
only justified in according toleration where there 
is some reasonable probability that it will continue 
when the relative position of the parties is changed. 
From these two principles he inferred the necessity 
of the widest intolerance. Ho told the believers in 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation that it was their 
manifest duty to persecute all who differed frouq 
them. He told the philosophers that it was neces- 
sary to banish all who held the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation, because that principle was incompatible with 
the tranquillity of society.' This opinion was very 

» *Ceux quidistingueut Tin- qu’on croit damn^s ; les aimer 
tolkance civile et I’intol^rance beroit hair Dieu qui les punit : 
th^ologique, se trompent a, mon il faut absolument qu’oik les 
avis. Ces deux intoUrances soiit ramene ou qu'on les toorraento. 
inseparables. II est impossible .... On doit tol^rer tontes les 
de vivre en paix avt^c des gens religions qui tol^rent les autres, 
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natural at a time when the experiment of absolute 
toleration had scarcely ever been tried, and in the 
writings of one who was essentially a theorist. We 
now know that religious liberty has an admirable 
influence in reducing opinions to their proper level •, 
that it invariably acts upon and modifies doctrines 
which seem subversive of society ; and that, while it 
leaves the professions of men unchanged, it profoundly 
alters their realisations. This Rousseau did not per- 
ceive, and his blinduess was shared by many of his 
contemporaries. In. the French Revolution especially 
we find the two tendencies — an intense love of reli- 
gious liberty and a strong bias towards intolerance — 
continually manifested. In that noble enactment 
which removed at a single stroke all civil disabihties 
from Protestants and Jews, we have a splendid in- 
stance of the first. In the exile, the spoliation, and, 
too often, the murder, of Catholic priests, we have a 
melancholy example of the second. Still it must be 
admitted in palliation of these excesses that they took 
place in a paroxysm of the wildest popular excitement, 
when the minds of men were exasperated to the 
highest degree by an atrocious and long- continued 
tyranny, when the very existence of the State was 
menaced by foreign invaders, and when the bulk of 
the priesthood were openly conspiring against the 
liberties of their country. It should also be remem- 
bered that the priests had to the very last declared 
themselves the implacable enemies of religious liberty. 
At all events, the spirit of tolerance soon regained 

autant que leurs dogmes n’ont a moins que I’EUit ne soit VE- 
rien de contraire aux devoirs du glise, et que le prince ne soit ie 
citoyen ; mais quiconque ose Pontife.' {^Contrat social, liv. 
dire hors de rjfeglise point de iv. c. 8.) 
aalut, doit ^ti'e chass^ de VEtat. 
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the ascendancy, and when the elements of revolution 
had been at last consolidated into a regular govern- 
ment, France found herself possessed of a degree of 
religious liberty which had never been paralleled in 
any other Roman Catholic country, and which has 
been barely equalled in the most advanced Pro- 
testant ones. As this liberty grew out of the social 
and intellectual condition which was attained at the 
Revolution, it was not dependent upon any political 
combination, and the long series of political changes 
which have taken place during the last half-century 
have only fortified and developed it. 

The inference to be drawn from this sketch is that 
the growth of religious liberty in France was at all 
times directly opposed to the Chui'ch, and that its 
triumph was a measure of her depression. Once, 
however, in the present century, an attempt was made, 
under the leadership of Lamennais, to associate 
Catholicity with the movement of modern civilisation, 
and it was supported by all the advantages of great 
genius and great piety, combined with circumstances 
that were in some respects singularly propitious. The 
issue of that attempt is profoundly instructive. It is 
shown in the abandonment of Catholicity by the 
greatest of its modern champions. It is shown still 
more strikingly in the solemn and authoritative con- 
demnation of religious liberty by a pope, who justly 
attiibuted it to the increasing spirit of rationalism. 
‘We arrive now,’ wrote Gregory XYL, ‘ at another 
most fruitful cause of evils, with which we lament 
that the Church is at present afflicted ; namely, in- 
differentism, or that pernicious opinion which is dis- 
seminated everywhere by the artifice of wicked men, 
according to which eternal salvation may bo obtained 
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by tlio profession of any faith, if only practice be 
directed by the rule of right and uprightness. . . . 
From this noxious fountain of indifPerentism flows 
that absurd and erroneous opinion, or rather tliat 
form of madness, which declares that liberty of con- 
science should be asserted and maintained for every 
one. For which most pestilential error, that full and 
immoderate liberty of opinions paves the way which, 
to the injury of sacred and civil government, is now 
spread far and wide, and which some with the utmost 
impudence have extolled as beneficial to religion. 
But “ what,” said Augustine, is more deadly to 
the soul than the liberty of error ? ” . . . From this 
cause, too, arises ihat never sufficiently to be exe» 
crated and to bo detested liberty of publication 
of all books which the populace relish, which some 
are most ardently extending and promoting. . . . 
And yet, alas! there are those who are so carried 
away by impudence that tliey audaciously assert that 
the deluge of errors flowing from this source is amply 
counterbalanced by an occasional book whicL, amid 
the transport of iniquity, defends reflgion and truth. 
. . . Wliat sane man would permit poison to be 
publicly scattered about, sold, and even drunk, be- 
cause there is a remedy by which its eflects may 
possibly be counteracted ?’* 

If we compare the history of English toleration 
with the history I have just sketched, we shall find 
some striking points of resemblance ; but also some 
differences which illustrate very happily the nature 
of the superiority of Protestantism over Catholicism. 

* hall delivered at St. Maria bull is given by Iximennais, 
Ma^'ore on the Feast of the Affaires ac Borne, pp. 318-357. 
Assumption, 1832. The whole 
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Among Pro testanty, as among Catliolics, tlie advanoo 
of the spirit of rationalism was, as I have said, the 
necessary antecedent of the victory of toleration. As 
long as men believed that those who rejected certain 
opinions were excluded from salvation, they con- 
tinued to persecute. When the number of what 
were deemed fundamental doctrines was very great, 
the persecution was very severe. When the progress 
of latitudinarianism diminished the number, the circle 
of toleration was proportionately enlarged ; when the 
government fell into the hands of classes who did not 
believe or did not realise the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation, the persecution entirely ceased. Other in- 
fluences, such as the conflict of interests, the progress 
of political liberty, the softening of manners, or the 
benevolent feelings of individual divines, did no 
doubt afiect the movement ; but their agency was so 
subsidiary that, speaking generally, it may be safely 
asserted, that as the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
was the source of that fearful mass of suffering which 
we have reviewed, so the spirit of rationalism which 
destroyed that doctrine was the measni*e of religious 
liberty. It is also true that in Protestant countries 
as well as in Catholic ones the great majority of the 
clergy were the bitter enemies of the movement, that 
they defended entrenchment after entrenchment with 
a desperate tenacity, and that some of the nobleat 
triumphs of toleration are the memorials of their de- 
pression. But at this point the history of the re- 
ligions divides, and two very important distinctions 
attest the superiority of Protestantism. Its flexi- 
bility is so great that it has been able cordially to 
coalesce with a tendency which it long resisted, 
whereas the Church of Rome is even now exhausting 
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its strength by vain efforts to arrest a spirit with 
which it is unable to assimilate Besides this, as I 
have already noticed, toleration, however incompa- 
tible with some of the tenets which Protestants have 
asserted, is essentially a normal result of Protestant- 
ism, for it is the direct, logical, and inevitable conse. 
quence of the due exercise of private judgment. 
When men have appreciated the countless differences 
which the exercise of that judgment must necessarily 
produce, when they have estimated the intrinsic falli- 
bility of their reason, and the degree in which it is 
distorted by the will, when, above all, they have 
acquired that love of truth which a constant appeal 
to private judgment at last produces, they will never 
dream that guilt can be associated with an honest 
conclusion, or that one class of arguments should be 
stifled by authority. In the seventeenth centuiy, 
when the controversies with Catholicism had brought 
the centi’al principle of Protestantism into clear 
relief, and when the highest genius of Europe still 
flowed in the channels of divinity, this love of truth 
was manifested in the greatest works of English 
theology to a degree which very few departments of 
literature have ever equalled. Hooker, unfolding 
with his majestic eloquence the immutable principles 
of eternal law ; Berkeley, the greatest modeim master 
of the Socratic dialogue, asserting tlie claims of free 
thought against those who vainly boasted that they 
monopolised it, and pursuing with the same keen 
and piercing logic the sophisms that lurked in the 
commonplaces of fashion and in the obscurest recesses 
of metaphysics ; Chilling worth, drawing with a bold 
and unfaltering hand the line between certainties 
and probabilities, eliminating from theology the old 
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conception of faitli considered as an unreasoning ac- 
quiescence, and teaching that belief should always 
be strictly ‘proportionable to the credibility of its 
motives;^ — these and such as these, even when they 
were themselves opposed to religious liberty, wore its 
real founders. Their noble confidence in the power 
of truth, their ceaseless struggle against the empire 
of prejudice, their comprehensive views of the laws 
and limits of the reason, their fervent passionate love 
of knowledge, and the majesty and dignity of theii 
sentiments, all produced in England a tone of thought 
that was essentially opposed to persecution, and made 
their writings the perennial source by which even 
now the most heroic natures are invigorated. A 
nation was not far from a just estimate of religious 
controversies when it had learnt to hold with Milton 
that ‘ opinion in good men is but knowledge in the 
making and that, ‘ if a man believes things only 
because his pastor says so, or the assembly so deter- 
mines, without knowing other reason, though his belief 
be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes his 
heresy.* ' It was not far from religious liberty when 
it could receive the noble language of Chilling worth : 
‘ If men do their best endeavours to free themselves 
from all errors, and yet fail of it through human 
frailty, so well I am persuaded of the goodness of 
God, that if in me alone should meet a confluence 
of all such errors of all the Protestants in the world 
that were thus qualified, I should not be so much 
afraid of them all, as I should be to ask pardon for 
them.* * 

There does not appear to have been any general 

* Areopagitica. 

* SeligUm of Protestants, p. 44 (ed. 17 P2). 
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movement in England in favour of religions liberty 
till the time of the Great Rebellion. The tyranny of 
Land had then disgnsted most men with the system 
ho pnrsned; the rapid vicissitudes of politics had 
made all parties endni'e the bitterness of persecution, 
and the destruction of the old government had raised 
some of the ablest Englishmen to power. It would 
have been strange, indeed, if this great question had 
been untouched at a period when Cromwell was 
guiding the admi lustration, and Milton the intellect, 
of England, and when the enthusiasm of liberty had 
thrilled tlirough every quarter of the land. The 
Catholics, indeed, were ruthlessly proscribed, and 
Drogheda and Wexford tell but too plainly the 
light in which they wore regarded. The Church of 
England, or, as it was then termed, ‘prelacy/ was 
also legally suppressed, though Cromwell veiy fre- 
quently connived at its worship ; but with these ex- 
ceptions the toleration was very largo. There was a 
division on the subject between the Independents and 
the Presbyterians, The former, with Cromwell 
himself, desired the widest liberty of conscience to be 
extended to all Christians, short of the toleration of 
‘ Popery and Prelacy / and in 1653 they succeeded in 
inducing the Parliament to pass a bill to that effect. 
Supported by the Independents, Cromwell went stiU 
further, and gave the Jews once more a legal footing 
in England, permitted them to celebrate their wor- 
ship, and protected their persons from injury. The 
Presbyterians, on the other hand, constantly laboured 
to tbwart the measures of the Protector. They de- 
sired that those only should be tolerated who ac- 
cepted the ‘ fundamentals * of Christianity, and they 
drew up a list of these ‘ fundamentals,* which formed 
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as elaborate and exclusive a test as the articles of the 
Church they had defeated.' Baxter, however, al- 
though he pronounced universal toleration to be ‘ soul 
murder,’ ^ and struggled vigorously against the policy 
of the Independents, was, on the whole, somewhat 
more liberal than his co-religionists, and it should be 
recorded to his special honour that he applauded the 
relief that was granted to the Jews, when most of the 
Presbyterians, under the leadership of Prynne, were 
denouncing it. 

The three principal writers who at this time repre- 
sented the movement of toleration, were Harrington, 
Milton, and Taylor — the first of whom dealt mainly 


* A full description of them 
is given in Neats HUtory of the 
Puritans. In 1648 the Presby- 
terians tried to induce the Par- 
liament to pass a law by which 
anyone who persistently taught 
anything contrary to the main 
propositions comprised in the 
doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation should be pun- 
ished with death, and all who 
taught Popish. Arminian, An- 
tinomian, Baptist, or Quaker 
doctrines, should be imprisoned 
for life, unless they could find 
sureties that they would teach 
them no more. (Neal, vol. ii. 
pp. 338-340.) The Scotch were 
unwearied in their efiforts to 
suppress liberty of conscience, 
and in 1645 their Parliament 
addressed the English Parlia- 
ment : ‘ The parliament of this 
kingdom is persuaded that the 
piety and wisdom of the honour- 
able houses will never admit 
toleration of any sects or 
schisms contrary to our solemn 
lesgue and covenant •* and at 


the same time published a 
solemn ‘ declaration against 
toleration of sectaries and 
liberty of conscience.’ {Ibid. 
pp. 211-222.) Among the 
notions started by the Ana- 
baptists was that of a sleep of 
the soul between death and 
judgment, against which Cal- 
vin wrote a book with tlie bar- 
barous title of Psyckopanny- 
cilia. This vei*y harmless no- 
tion was one of those which, 
when obstinately persisted in, 
the Presbyterians of 1648 
wished to punish with an in- 
definite period of imprison- 
ment. (Neal, vol. ii. p. 339.) 

* * Popery, Mahometanism, 
infidelity, and heathenism are 
the way to damnation ; but 
liberty to preach up and to 
practise them is the means t« 
make men Papists, Mahomet- 
ans, Infidels, and He.athens ; 
therefore this liberty is the 
way to men’s damnation.’ 
{Holy Comrnonwealtky 2nd Pre- 
face.) 
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with its political, and the other two with its theolo- 
gical, aspect. Of the three, it must be aclcnowledged 
that the politician took by far the most comprehensive 
view. He perceived very clearly that political liberty 
cannot subsist where there is not absolute religious 
liberty, and that religious liberty does not consist 
simply of toleration, but implies a total abolition of 
religious disqualifications. In these respects he alone 
among his contemporaries anticipated the doctrines 
of tho nineteenth century. ‘ Where civil liberty is 
entire,* he wrote, ‘ it includes liberty of conscience. 
Wliere liberty of conscience is entire, it includes civil 
liberty.’ ^ ‘ Liberty of conscience entire, or in the 

whole, is where a man, according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, may have the free exercise of his 
religion, without impediment to his preferment or em- 
ployment in the State.’ * 

But if Harrington took the widest view of the nghts 
of conscience, Milton wEvS certainly the advocate who 
was most likely to have advanced the cause, both on 
account of his high position in the Commonwealth, 
and because his opinions on tho subject were, for the 
most part, embodied in a tract, which pi’obably I'opre- 
sents the very highest point that English eloquence 
has attained. The Faradlse Lost is, indeed, scarcely 

* Political A2)horism8y2’i-2‘^. wbilo the hierarchy is standing 

* A Si/steai of Politics, ch. this liberty is falling, and that 
vi. Pas^'ages very similar if ever it comes to pull down 
occur in the Oceana, and, in- the hierarchy, it pulls down 
deed, all through tho writings that monax'chy also. Where- 
of Harrington. The following fore the monarchy and hier- 
is, I think, a very remarkable archy will be beforehand with 
inst.iJiceof political prescience : it, if they see their true inter* 
'If it be said that in France est.' {Sj/stem oj Polxti/is, ch 
there is liberty of conscience vi.) 

in part, it is also plain that 
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a more glorious monument of the genius of Milton 
than the Areopagitica, If, even at the present day, 
when the cause for which it was written has long 
since triumphed, it is impossible to read it without 
emotion, we can hardly doubt that when it first 
appeared it exercised a mighty influence over the 
awakening movement of liberty. Milton advocated 
tolerance on several distinct grounds. In defence of 
truth ho deemed persecution wholly unnecessary, 
‘For truth is strong next to the Almighty. She 
needs no policies or stmtagems or licensings to make 
her victorious. These are the shifts and the defences 
that error uses against her power/ ^ But if pei’secu* 
bion is uniiecessar}^ in the defence of truth, it has a 
earful eflicacy in preventing men from disco voiiiig it; 
md when it is so employed, as infallibility does not 
exist among mankind, no man can assuj*edly decide, 
lor truth is scattered far and wide in small portions 
anong mankind, mingled in every system with the 
dioss of error, grasped perfectly by no one, and only 
in some degree discovered by tlie careful comparison 
aiil collation of opposing systems.* To crush some of 


^ Arcopagitl a. 

* Truth, indeed, came once 
intotlio world with her Divine 
Mahtjr, and was a perfect shape 
mostglorious to look on; but 
when lie ascended, and his 
Aposfos after Him were laid 
asleeji tlien straight arose a 
wickecrace of deceivers, who, 
as thejtory goes of tlie J^gyp- 
tian Tphon with his conspira- 
tors, hcv the) dealt with the 
gO(’>d Oyris, took the virgin 
Truth, .ewed her lovely form 
into a housand pieces, and 


scattered them to the four 
winds. Eroin that time ever 
since the sad irieuds of Truth, 
such us dur.st appear, imitating 
the careful search that Isis 
made for the mangled body of 
Osyris, went up and down 
gathering up limb by limb, 
still as they could find them. 
We have not yet found them 
all, Lords and Commons, nor 
ever shall do till her Master’s 
second coming.’ {Areopagt- 
iica.) 
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these systems, to stifle the voice of argument, to bann 
and proscribe the press, or to compel it only to ntter 
the sentiments of a single sect, is to destroy the only 
means ttc possess of arriving at truth ; and as the 
difficulty of avoiding error is under the most favour- 
able circumstances very great, it may be presumed 
tliat the doctrines which it is necessary to hold are 
but few, and where the error is not fundamental it 
should not be suppressed by law. All the differences 
that divide Protestants are upon matters not bearing 
on salvation, and therefore all classes — Sociniaiis, 
Arians, and Anabaptisf-s, as well as others — should 
be tolerated.* The Catholica, however, Milton rigidly 
excludes from the smallest measure of tolerance, and 
the reason he gives is very remarkable. The in< 
triguing policy of its pricsfliood might at that time, 
least, furnish a plausible ground, but Milton, thou gl 
evidently believing it to be so, expressly refuses b 
base his decision upon it. His exclusion of Catholic 
rests upon a distinct religious principle. The worshp 
of the Catholics is idolatrous, and tlie Old Testameit 
forbids the toleration of idolatry.* 


* See liis tract, Of trve Be- 
Ugiorhy Heresijy Schism, Tolera- 
tion, published in 1673, He 
does not, however, seem to 
have understood the Socinian 
heresy exactly as it is now 
understood. 

* * As for tolerating the exer- 
cise of their (the Catholics ) 
religion, supposing their State 
activities not to be dangerous, 
I answer that toleration is 
either public or private, and 
the exercise of the’r religion 
as far as it is idolatrous can be 
tolerated neither way: nor pub- 


licly, without grievous ;nid in- 
Bufferablc scandal given tcall 
conscientious beholders ; not 
privately, without great oflfnce 
to God, declared against all 
kind of idolatry though soret. 
Ezech. viii. 7, 8, and vers? 12, 
&;c., and it appears b; the 
whole chapter, that Go< was 
no less offended with those 
secret idolatries than with 
those in public, and P less 
provoked than to brag on 
and hasten his judgmnts on 
the whole land for then also. 
(7A?W.) It is of courseopen to 
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The last name I have mentioned is Taylor, whose 
Liberty of Frophesying is, if we except The Religum 
of Prctestantsj unquestionably the most important 
contribution of the Anglican Church towards tolera- 
tion.* It is scarcely possible to read it without 
arriving at an invincible conviction that it expressed 
the genuine sentiments of its author. Its argument 
ts based upon latitudinarian principles, which appear 
more or less in all his writings, and its singularly in- 
dulgent tone towards the Catholics, its earnest advo- 
cacy of their claims to toleration,^ which would hardly 
.vave been expected from so uncompromising a Pro- 
testant as the author of The Fissuaswe from Popery, 
Vas certainly not intended to propitiate the Puritans. 
Besides this, the whole book is animated with a 
\4armth and tenderness of charity, a catholicity of 
tamper biassing the judgment in favour of mercy, 
^ich could scarcely have been counterfeited. This 
wis indeed at all times the most amiable charac- 
tehstic of Taylor. His veiy style — ^like the murmur 
of a deep sea, bathed in the sun — so richly coloured 
by an imagination that was never disunited from the 
affections, and at the same time so sweetly cadenced, 
so lill of gentle and varied melodies, reflects his oha- 
racfer ; and not the less so because of a certain want 

suppteition, and not very im- many scruples ahout. 
probible, that this passage '■* Sec. 22. He desires that 
being written after the Resto- they should he absolutely tole- 
ration, when Catholicism had rated, unless, indeed, they 
becom» a serious menace to the openly preach such doctrines as 
liberty of England, emanated the non-observance of faith 
rather i’om the politician than with heretics, or that a pope 
irom th theologian. can absolve subjects from the 

* Chllingworth published oath of allegiance, or that an 
The Rel\iion of Protestants in heretical prince may be slain 
1637, ott year before he took by his people, 
orders — thich last step he iiud 
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of nerv'ousiiess and consistency, a certain vagueness 
and almost feebleness wbicli it occasionally displays. 
The arguments on which he based his cause are very 
simple. He believed that the great majority of theo- 
logical propositions cannot be clearly deduced from 
Scripture, and that it is therefore not necessary to 
hold them. The Apostles* Creed he regarded as 
containing the doctrines which can certainly be esta- 
blished, and, therefore, as comprising all that are fun- 
damental. All errors on questions beyond these dc 
not affect salvation, and ought, in consequence, to be 
tolerated. As far, therefore, as he was a sceptiq 
Taylor was a rationalist, and as far as he was a rationf 
alist he was an advocate of toleration. Unfortunately 
for his reputation, he ^vrote The Liberty of Prophesj- 
Ing in exile, and, to a certain extent, abandoned ns 
principles when his Church regained her ascendanej.* 

All through the period of the Restoration, tie 
movement of toleration continued. The vast amomt 
of scepticism existing in the country caused he 
governing class to look with comparative indifference 
upon doctrinal differences, and the general adopton 
of the principles of Bacon and of Descartes, by the 
ablest writers, accelerated the movement, wiich 
began to appear in the most unexpected quarters.* 

* On which Coleridge re- for hie past liberalism hyiharg- 
marks, I think a little too ing, and most probably siinder- 
severely : ‘If Jeremy Taylor ing, himself with the piilt of 
had not in effect retracted after falsehood, treachery am hypo- 
the Restoration, if he had not, crisy, his character as a man 
as soon as the Church had would have been almost stain- 
gained power, most basely die- less.* {Notes on EnglishBivines, 
claimed and disavowed the vol. i. p. 209.) 
principle of toleration, and * E. g. in Quakerim — that 
apologised for the publication strange form of disOrted ra- 
by declaring it to have been a tionalism, which, wiile pro- 
ruse de guerre, currying pardon claiming doctrines ibsolutoly 
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The expression of that movement in the Anglican 
Chui’ch is to be foand in the latitudinarian school, 
which followed closely in the steps of Chillingworth. 
Like the Independents and Presbyterians of the 
Commonwealth, like the greater number of the oppo- 
nents of the execution of Servotus, the members of 
this school usually based their advocacy of tolerance 
on the gi'ound of the distinction between funda- 
mentals and non-fundamentals, and the degree in 
which they restricted or expanded the first depended 
mainly on their scepticism. Glanvil, who was, per- 
haps, the most uncompromising of these writers, 
having, in his treatise On the Vanity of Dogmatising, 
preached almost universal scepticism, proceeded in 
consequence to advocate almost universal toleration. 
He drew up a catalogue of necessary articles of belief, 
which was of such a nature that scarcely anyone 
was excluded, and he contended that no one should 
be punished for errors that are not fundamental. 
The effects of the tendency were soon manifested in 
the laws, and in 1G77 the power of consigning 
heretics to death was withdrawn from the Church. 

It appears, then, that the first stage of toleration in 
England was due to the spirit of scepticism encroach- 
ing upon the doctrine of exclusive salvation. But 
what is especially worthy of remark is, that the most 
illustrious of the advocates of toleration were men 
who were earnestly attached to positive religion, and 
that the writings in which they embodied their argu- 
ments are even now among the classics of the 

eubvereive of national indepen- guage the absolute inefficiency 
dcnce, and occasionally pro- of mere religious ceremonies, 
ducing extraordinury extrava- the possibility of salvation in 
francos of conduct, maintained any Church, and the injustice 
in the most u'ieqiil\ocal lau- of every form of persecution. 
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Church. The Eellgioti of Froteatcmts and The Libet ty 
of Prophesying are justlj regarded as among the 
greatest glories of Anglicanism, and Glanvil, Ow6n, 
and Hales are still honoured names in theology. 
^J'his is well worthy of notice when we consider the 
oumixed scepticism of those who occupied a corre- 
sponding position in France; but there is another 
circumstance which greatly heightens the contrast. 
At the very period when the principle of toleration 
was first established in England by the union of the 
spirit of scepticism with the spirit of Christianity, 
the greatest living antichristian writer was Hobbes, 
who waa perhaps the most unflinching of all the 
supporters of persecution. It was his leading doc- 
trine that the civil power, and the civil power alone, 
has an absolute right to determine the rehgion of 
the nation, and that, therefore, any refusal to acqui- 
esce in that religion is essentially an act of rebellion. 

But while the rationalistic spirit had thus found 
a firm footing within the Church, it was strongly 
opposed and generally overbome by the dogmatic 
spirit which was represented by the great majority of 
the clergy, and which radiated with especial energy 
from Oxford. Taylor, as we have seen, recoiled 
before the prevailing intolerance. Glanvil sank into 
considerable discredit, from which, however, he in 
some degree emerged by his defence of witchcraft. 
Heretics were no longer liable to be burnt, but all 
through the reign of Charles II., and during the 
greater part of the reign of James, the Dissenters 
endured every minor form of persecution. At last, 
James, irritated by the penal laws that oppressed his 
co-religionists, determined to proclaim toleration with 
a high hand. That he did this solely with a view to 
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the welfare of his own Church, and not at all from 
any love of toleration, may be inferred with con- 
siderable certainty from the fact that he had himself 
been one of the most relentless of persecutors ; but it 
is not impossible, and, I think, not altogether im- 
probable, that he would have accepted a measure of 
toleration which relieved the Roman Catholics, with- 
out embarking in the very hazardous enterprise of 
establishing Catholic ascendancy. The sequel is too 
well known to require repetition. Every educated 
Englishman knows how the great majority of the 
clergy, in spite of the doctrine of passive obedience 
they had taught, and of the well-known decision of 
Taylor that even an illegal ordinance should be ac- 
cepted, refused to read the declaration; how their 
attitude endeared them to the people, and accelerated 
the triumph of the Revolution ; how they soon im- 
prudently withdrew from, and opposed the move- 
ment they had produced ; how upon the achievement 
of the Revolution they sank into a condition of 
almost unequalled political depression ; and how the 
consequence of that depression was the Toleration 
Act, which, though very imperfect according to our 
present notions, is justly regarded as tlie Magna 
Charta of religious liberty. Those who defended it 
were of the same class as the previous advocates of 
toleration. Somers and the other leading Whigs 
were members of the Anglican Church. Locke was 
in religion the avowed disciple of Chillingworth, and 
in politics the highest representative of tlie principles 
of Harrington ; and it was on the double ground of 
the sanctity of an honest conviction, and of the dan- 
ger of enlarging the province of the civil magistrate, 
that he defended toleration against the theologians of 
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Oxford.* While the Toleration Act and the estiv* 
blishment of the Scotch Kirk gave virtual freedom of 
worship to all Protestants, the abrogation of the 
censorship established freedom of discussion. The 
battle was thus won. Intolerance became an ex- 
ception and an anomaly, and it was simply a ques- 
tion of time how soon it should be expelled from its 
last entrenchments. 

We have seen that the spirit of intolerance was 
at first equally strong in the Church of Romo and 
in the reformed churches, and that its extinction 
both in Catholic and Protestant countries was due to 
the Bpii'it of rationalism. We have seen that in both 
cases the clergy were the untiring enemies of this the 
noblest of all the conq\iests of civilisation, and that 
it was only by a long series of anti-ecclesiastical 
revolutions that the sword was at last wrung from 
their grasp. We have seen, too, that while the Church 
of Rome was so constituted, that an anti-ecclesiastical 
movement whei*e she ruled invariably became anti- 
christian, the flexibility of Protestantism w'as so 
great that rationalism found free scope for action 
witliin its pale. Discarding more and more their 
dogma! ic character, and transforming themselves 
according to the exigencies of the age, the churches 
of the Reformation have in many cases allied them- 
selves with the most daring speculations, and have in 
most cases cordially coalesced with the spirit of tole- 
ration. When a country which is nominally Roman 
Catholic is very tolerant, it may be inferred with 
almost absolute certainty that the social and intel- 
lectual influence of the Church is compamtively 

* His opponent was Archdeacon Proast, whose pamphlets 
»rere printed in the University. 
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small ; but England and America conclusively prove 
that a nation may be very tolerant, and at the same 
time profoundly Protestant. When in a Roman 
Catholic country the human intellect on the highest of 
subjects pursues its course with unshackled energy, 
the freethinker is immediately severed from the fra- 
ditions, the worship, the moralising intiuences of his 
Church ; but Germany has already shown, and Eng- 
land is beginning to show, that the boldest specula- 
tions maybe wedded to a Protestant worship, and may 
find elements of assimilation in a Protestant creed. 
It is this fact which is the most propitious omen of the 
future of Protestantism. For there is no such thing as 
a theological antiseptic. Every profound intellectual 
change the human race has yet undergone, has pro- 
duced at least some modification of all departments 
of speculative belief. Much that is adapted to one 
phase of civilisation becomes useless or pernicious in 
another. The moral element of a religion appeals to 
forms of emotion winch are substantially unchanged 
by time, but the intellectual conceptions that are 
associated with it assume their tone and colour from 
the intellectual atmosphere of the age, Protestantism 
as a dogmatic system makes no converts, but it has 
shown itself capable of blending with and consecra- 
ting the prevailing rationalism. Compare the series 
of doctrines I have reviewed in the present chapter 
with the habitual teaching of modern divines, and the 
change is sufficiently apparent. All those notions 
concerning the damnation of unbaptised infants, or 
of tlie heathen, or of the heretic, which once acted so 
great a part in the history of Christendom, are be- 
coming rapidly unrealised and inoperative, where they 
are not already openly denied. Nor has it been other- 
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wise with persecution. For centuries the Protestant 
clergy preached it as a duty ; when driven from this 
position, they almost invariably defended its less 
atrocious forms, disguising it under other names. 
At last this passed away. Only a few years ago, six 
ladies wore exiled from Sweden because they had 
embraced the Roman Catholic faith ; * but a striking 
example soon proved how uncongenial were such 
measures with the Protestantism of the nineteenth 
century. An address drawn up by some of the most 
eminent English opponents of Catholicism, and signed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, protested against 
the act as an outrage to the first principles of Pro- 
testantism. 

The history which I have traced in the present 
chapter natumlly leads to some reflections on the 
ultimate consequences of the rationalistic method of 
investigation as distinguished from the system of 
coercion. The question, What is truth ? has certainly 
no prospect of obtaining a speedy answer ; but the 
question. What is the spirit of truth ? may be dis- 
cussed with much greater prospect of agreement. By 
the spirit of truth, I mean that frame of mind in 
which men who acknowledge their own fallibihty, 
and who desire above all things to discover what is 
true, should adjudicate between conflicting arguments. 
As soon as they have distinctly perceived that reason, 
and reason alone, should determine their opinions, 

^ Annuaire des Deux Mmidcs^ of the Middle Class and ot 
1858, p. 463. In the previous the Peasants, was rejected by 
year an attempt had been made those of t)ie Nobles and of the 
by the Government to moderate 01erg>'. A slight — unfortu- 
thc fierce iutolerdiice of the iiately very slight — inodifica- 
Swedish law; but the bill, tion was efb'ctod in i860, 
though adopted by the Houses 
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that they never can be legitimately certain of the 
truth of what they have been taught till they have 
both examined its evidence and heard what can be 
said against it, and that an}'' influence that introduces 
a bias of the will is necessarily an impediment to 
enquiry, the whole theory of persecution falls at once 
to the ground. For the object of the persecutor is to 
suppress one portion of the elements of discussion ; it 
is to detennino the judgment by an influence other than 
reason ; it is to prevent that freedom of enquiry which 
is the sole method we possess of arriving at truth. The 
persecutor never can be certain that he is not perse- 
cuting truth rather than error, but he may be quite 
certain that lie is suppressing the spirit of truth. And 
indeed it is no exaggeration to say that the doctrines 
I have reviewed represent the most skilful, and at ihe 
same time most successful, conspiracy against ihat 
spirit that has ever existed among mankind. Until the 
seventeenth century, every mental disposition which 
philosophy pronounces to be essential to a Icgiiimate 
research was almost uniformly branded as a sin, and 
a large proportion of the most deadly intellectual 
vices were deliberately inculcated as wtues. It was 
a sin to doubt the opinions that had been instilled in 
childhood before they had been examined. It was a 
virtue to hold them with unwavenng, unreasoning 
credulity. It was a sin to notice and develope to its 
full consequences every objection to those opinions, it 
was a virtue to stifle every objection as a suggestion 
of the devil. It was sinful to study with equal atten- 
tion and with an indilleroiit mind the writings on 
both sides, sinful to resolve to follow the light of evi- 
dence wherever it might lead, sinful to remain poised 
in doubt between conflicting opinions, sinful to give 
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(»nly a qualified asKeutto iTidecisive arguments, sinful 
even to recognise the moral or intellectual excellence 
of opponents. In a word, there is scarcely a dispo- 
sition that marks the love of abstract truth, and 
scarcely a rule which reason teaches as essential for 
its attainment, that theologians did not for centuries 
stigmatise as offensive to the Almighty. By destroy- 
ing every book that could generate discussion, by 
diffusing through every field of knowledge a spirit of 
boundless credulity, and, above all, by persecuting 
with atrocious cruelty those who difiered fi*om their 
opinions, they succeeded for a long period in almost 
arresting the action of the European mind, and in 
persuading men that a critical, impartial, and en- 
quiring spirit was the worst form of vice. From this 
frightful condition Eui'ope was at last rescued by the 
intellectual influences that produced the Reformation, 
by the teaching of those great philosophers who 
clearly laid down the conditions of enquiry, and by 
those bold innovators who, with the stake of Bruno 
and Vanini before their eyes, dared to challenge 
directly the doctrines of the past. By these means 
the spirit of philosophy or of truth became promi- 
nent, and the spirit of dogmatism, with all its conse- 
quences, was proportionately weakened. As long as 
the latter spirit possessed an indisputable ascendancy, 
persecution was ruthless, universal, and unquestioned. 
When the former spirit became more powerful, the 
language of anathema grew less peremptory. Ex- 
ceptions and qualifications were introduced ; the full 
meaning of the words was no longer realised; perse- 
cution became languid ; it changed its character ; it 
exhibited itself rather in a general tendency than in 
overt acts : it grew apologetical, timid, and evasive. 
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In Olio age the jicvsecutor biirnh the lioretic; in an- 
other, lio cruslied liim with penal laws ; in a third, he 
withheld from liini places of emolument and dignity; 
in a fourth, he subjected him to the excommunication 
of society. Each stage of advancing toleration marks 
a stage of the decline of the spirit of dogmatism and 
of the increase of the spirit of truth. 

Now, if I have at all succeeded in carrying the 
reader with me in the foregoing arguments, it will 
appear plain tliat the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
represents a point from which two entirely different 
systems diverge. In other words, those who reject 
the doctrine cannot pause there. They will inevitably 
bo carried on to a series of doctrines, to a general 
conception of religion that is radically and funda- 
mentally ditferent from the conception of the ad- 
herent of the doctrine. I speak of course of those 
who hold one or other opinion with realising earnest- 
ness. Of these it may, I believe, be truly said, that 
according to their relation to this doctrine they will 
bo diWded into different classes, with different typos 
of character, different standards of excellence, dif- 
ferent conceptions of the whole sph*it of theology. 
The man who with realising earnestness believes the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation, will habitually place 
the dogmatic above the moral element of religion ; he 
will justify, or at least very slightly condemn, pious 
frauds or other immoral acts that support his doc- 
trines ; he will judge men mainly according to their 
opinions, and not according to thoir acts ; he will lay 
greater stress on those duties that grow out of an 
ecclesiastical system than on those which grow out 
of the moral nature of mankind ; he will obtain the 
certainty that is necessar}^ to his peace by excluding 
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every argument that is adverse to liis belief; and be 
will above all manifest a constant tendency to per. 
secution. On tbe otlier band, men wbo have been 
deeply imbued wiib tbe spirit of earnest and impar- 
tial enquiry, will invariably come to value such a 
disposition more than any particular doctrines to 
which it may lead them ; they will deny tbe neces- 
sity of correct opinions ; they will place tbe moral 
far above tbe dogmatic side of tbeir faith ; they will 
give free scope to every criticism that restricis their 
belief ; and they will value men according to their 
acts, and not at all according to tbeir opinions. The 
first of these tendencies is essentially Roman Catho- 
lic. The second is essentially rationalistic. 

It is impossible, I think, to doubt that, since Des- 
cartes, tbe higher thought of Europe has been tending 
steadily in tliis second direction, and that sooner or 
later the spirit of truth will be regarded in Chris- 
teudom, as it was regarded by the philosophers of 
ancient Greece, as the loftiest form of virtue. We 
are indeed still far from that point. A love of truth 
that seriously resolves to spare no prejudice and 
accord no favour, that prides itself on basing every 
conclusion on reason or conscience, and in rejecting 
evei’y illegitimate influence, is not common in one 
sex, is still rarer in the other, and is very far indeed 
from being the actuating spirit of all who boast 
most loudly of their freedom fi'om prejudice. Still 
it is to this that we are steadily approximating ; and 
there probably never before was a period since the 
triumph of Christianity, when men were judged so 
little according to their belief, and when histoiy, and 
even ecclesiastical history, was written with such 
earnest, such scrupulous impartiality. In the poli- 
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ticaJ sphere the victory has almost been achieved. 
In the social sphere, although the amalgamation of 
different religious communities is still very imperfect, 
and although a change of religion by one member of 
a family not unfrequently produces a rupture and 
causes a vast amount of the more potty forms- of per- 
secution, the improvement has been rapid and pro- 
found. The fierce invectives which Protestant and 
Catholic once interchanged, are now for the most 
part confined to a small and select circle of the more 
ardent disciples of either creed : and it is commonly 
admitted among educated men, that those who, under 
the sense of duty, and at the cost of great mental 
suffering, have changed their religion, ought not to 
be pronounced the most culpable of mankind, even 
though they have rejected the opinions of their censor. 
This is at least a vast improvement since the time 
when the term ‘ miscreant ^ or misbeliever was first 
made a synonym for the most atrocious of criminals, 
and when apostasy was universally regarded as the 
worst of Climes. Already, under the same influences, 
education at the Universities has in a great measure 
lost its old exclusive character ; and members of dif- 
ferent creeds having been admitted within their pale, 
men are brought in contact with representatives of 
more than one class of opinions at a time when they 
are fiually deciding what class of opinions they will 
embrace. There cannot, I think, be much doubt 
that the same movement must eventually modify 
profoundly the earher stages of education. If our 
private judgment is the sole rule by which we should 
form our opinions, it is obviously the duty of the 
educator to render that judgment as powerful, and 
at the same time to preserve it as unbiassed, as pos- 
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Bible. To impose an elaborate system of prejudices 
on the yet undeveloped mind, and to entwine those 
prejudices with all the most hallowed associations of 
childhood, is most certainly contrary to the spirit of 
the doctrine of private judgment. A prejudice may 
he true or false ; but if private judgment is to decide 
between opinions, it is, as far as that judgment is 
concerned, necessarily an evil, and especially when it 
appeals strongly to the affections. The sole object of 
man is not to search for truth ; and it 'may be, and 
undoubtedly often is, necessary for other purposes 
to instil into the mind of the cliild certain opinions, 
which he will have hereafter to reeonsider. Yet 
still it is manifest that those who appreciate this 
doctrine of private judgment as I have described it, 
will desire that those opinions should be few, that 
they should rest as li^tly as possible upon the mind, 
and should be separated as far as possible from the 
eternal principles of morality. 

Such seem the general outlines of the movement 
around us. Unhappily it is impossible to contemplate 
it without feeling that the Protestantism of Chilling- 
worth is much less a reality to be grasped than an 
ideal to which, at least in our age, we can most im- 
perfectly approximate. The overwhelming majority 
of the human race necessarily accept their opinions 
from authority. Whether they do so avowedly, like 
the Catholics, or unconsciously, like most Protestants, 
is immaterial. They have neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to examine for themselves. They are taught 
certain doctrines on disputed questions as if they 
were unquestionable truths, when they are incapable 
of j udging, and every influence is employed to deepen 
iLe impression This is the tme origin of their 
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possess the courage and tlie perseverance to encounter 
the mental struggle. The immense majority either 


mind, were reproduced by dis- 
ease, and were forgotten when 
the disease had passed. (Car- 
penter, Human Physiology^ p. 
808.) It is said that a momen- 
tary review of numbers of 
long-forgotten incidents of life 
is tJie last phenomenon of con- 
sciousness before the insensi- 
bility that precedes drowning. 
But not only are facts retained 
in the memory of which wo are 
unconscious, the mind itself is 
also perpetually acting — pursu- 
ing trains of thought automati- 
cally, of which wo have no 
consciousness. Thus it has 
been often observed, that a 
subject which at night appears 
tangled and confused, acquires 
a perfect clearness and ar- 
rangement during sleep. Thus 
the schoolboy knows that 
verses learnt by heart just 
before sleep are retained with 
much greater facility than 
those which are learnt at any 
other time ; thus, in the course 
of recollection, two facts will 
often rise in succession which 
aipeiir to have no connection 
wnatever ; but a careful investi- 
gation will prove that there is 
some forgotten link of associa- 
tion which the mind had pur- 
sued, but of wliich we are en- 
tirely unconscious. It is in 
connection with those facts that 
we should view that reappear- 
ance of opinions, modes of 
thought, and emotions belong- 
ing to a former stage of our 
intellectual history, that is 
the result of the auto- 


matical action of the mind 
when volition is altogether sus- 
pended. It is especially com- 
mon (or, at least, especially 
manifest) in languor, in dis- 
ease, and, above all, in sleep. 
M. Maury, who has investi- 
gated the subject with his 
usual great ability, has shown 
that in sleep hyperaesthesia of 
the memory is very common ; 
that not only facts, but pro- 
cesses of thought that belong 
altogether to the past, are re- 
produced ; and that a frequent 
dreamer will often be brought 
under the influence of vices in 
which he had once indulged, 
but by which in his waking 
hours he is rarely or never 
overcome. There can be little 
doubt that when wo are actively 
reasoning this automatic action 
of the mind still continues, 
but the ideas and trains of 
thought that are thus produced 
are so combined and trans- 
formed by the reason, that we 
are unconscious of their exist- 
ence, They exist, nevertheless, 
and form (or greatly contribute 
to) our mental bias. It is im- 
possible to review this most 
suggestive subject without sus- 
pecting that the saying, ‘ habit 
IS a second nature,’ represents 
more tlian a metaphor, that the 
reason is much more closely 
connected with the will than is 
generally imagined ; and that 
the origin of most of those 
opinions we attribute to pure 
reasoning, is more composite 
than we suppose. Thisirnpor 
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never examine 'tihe opinions they have inherited, or 
examine them so completely under the dominating 
influence of the prejudice of education, that what- 
ever may have been the doctrines they have been 
taught, they conclude that they are so unquestion- 
ably true, that no tiling but a judicial blindness can 
cause their rejection. Of the few who have obtained 
a glimpse of higher things, a largo proportion cannot 
endure a conflict to which old associations and, above 
all, the old doctrine of the guilt of error, lend such 
a peculiar bitterness ; they stifle the voice of reason, 
they turn away from the path of knowledge, they 
purchase peace at the expense of truth. This is, 
indeed, in our day, the most fatal of all the obstacles 
to enquiry. It was not till the old world had been 
reduced to chaos that the Divine voice said, * Let there 
be light ; ’ and in the order of knowledge, as in the 
order of nature, dissolution must commonly precede 
formation. There is a period in the history of the 
enquirer when old opinions have been shaken or 
destroyed, and new opinions have not yet been 
formed, a period of doubt, of terror, and of darkness, 
when the voice of the dogmatist has not lost its 


tant subject was first incident- 
ally pointed out by Leibnitz. 
After his time, it seems, except 
in as far as it was connected 
with the animism of Stahl, to 
have been almost unnoticed 
till very recently. Sir W, 
Hamilton (in his Essays) has 
treated it from a psychological, 
and Drs. Lay cock (The Brain 
and the Mind) and Carpenter 
(Human Fhysioloyy^ pp. 799- 
819) from a medical, point of 
view. Mr. Morell, following 


in the steps of Stahl, has 
availed himself of it (Mental 
PhUosophy) to explain the laws 
of generation, ascribing the 
formation of the foetus to the 
unconscious action of the soul; 
and M. Maury (Le SomTneU et 
lee lUvee) has shown its connec- 
tion with the phenomena of 
sleep. See, too, De Quincey’i 
Opium-Eater^ pp. 269-261, ed. 
1864 ; Tissot, Bur la Vie ; and 
Saisset, LAme et la Vie. 
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power, and the phantoms of the past still hover over 
the mind, a period when every landmark is lost to 
sight, and every star is veiled, and the soul seems 
drifting helpless and rudderless before the destroy- 
ing blast. It is in this season of transition that the 
temptations to stifle reason possess a fearful power. 
It is when contrasting the tranquillity of past assur- 
ance with the feverish paroxysms that accompany 
enquiry, that the mind is most likely to abandon the 
path of truth. It is so much easier to assume than 
to prove ; it is so much less painful to believe than to 
doubt : there is such a charm in the repose of pre- 
judice, when no discordant voice jars upon the har- 
mony of belief ; there is such a thrilling pang when 
cherished dreams are scattered, and old creeds aban- 
doned, that it is not surprising that men should 
close their eyes to the unwelcome light. Hence the 
tenacity exhibited by systems that have long since 
been disproved. Hence the oscillation and timidity 
that characterise the research of most, and the in- 
difference to truth and the worship of expediency 
that cloud the fair promise of not a few. 

In our age these struggles are diffused over a very 
wide circle, and are felt by men of many grades of 
intellect. This fact, however, while it accounts for 
the perturbation and instability that characteiise a 
large portion of contemporary literature, should ma- 
terially hghten the burden of each individual enquirer. 
The great majority of the ablest intellects of the cen- 
tury have preceded him, and their genius irradiates 
the path. The hands of many sympathisers are ex- 
tended to assist him. The disintegration around him 
will facilitate his course. He who, believing that the 
search for truth can never be offensive to the God of 
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truth, pursues his way with an unswerving energy, 
may not unreasonably hope that he may assist others 
in their struggle towards the light, and may in some 
small degree contribute to that consummation when 
the professed belief shall have been adjusted to the 
requirements of the age, when the old tyranny shall 
have been broken, and the anarchy of transition shall 
have passed away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SECULARISATION OP POLITICS, 

The evidence I have collected in the preceding chap- 
ters will be sufficient to exhibit the nature of the 
rationalistic movement, and also the process by 
^vhich it has been developed. To establish the first, 
I have reviewed a long series of theological concep- 
tions which the movement has weakened or trans- 
formed. To establish the second, I have shown that 
the most important changes were much less the results 
of direct controversy than of the attraction of the 
prevailing modes of thought, which themselves re- 
presented the convergence of a great variety of theo- 
logical influences. In the remainder of this work, 1 
propose to trace more fully than I have yet had 
occasion to do, the relations of the rationalistic move- 
ment to the political and economical history of Europe, 
or, in other words, to show on the one hand how the 
theological development has modified political and 
economical theories ; and, on the other hand, how 
the tendencies produced by these have reacted upon 
theology. 

But, before entering upon this field, it will perhaps 
not be altogether unnecessary to remind the reader 
once more of the main principle upon which the 
relevance of this species of narrative depends. It is 
that the speculative opinions which are embraced by 
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any large body of men are accepted, not on account 
of the arguments upon which they rest, but on 
account of a predisposition to receive them. This 
predisposition depends with many persons entirely 
upon the circumstances of their position, that is to 
say, upon the associations of childhood, friendship, 
or interest, and is of such a nature as altogether to 
dispense with arguments. With others, it depends 
chiefly upon the character of their minds, which in- 
duces them to embrace one class of arguments rather 
than another. This intellectual character, again, re- 
sults partly from natural and innate peculiaHties, and 
partly from the totality of influences that act upon 
the mind. For the mind of man is no inert receptacle 
of knowledge, but absorbs and incorporates into its 
own constitution the ideas which it receives. In a 
healthy condition, increased knowledge implies an 
increased mental capacity, and each peculiar depart- 
ment of study not merely comprises a peculiar kind of 
information, but also produces a peculiar ply and ten- 
dency of judgment. All minds are more or less 
governed by what chemists term the laws of elective 
aflGbiity. Like naturally tends to like. The predomi- 
nating passion of every tnan colours the whole train 
of his reasoning, and in every subject ho examines, 
he instinctively turns to that aspect which is most 
congruous to his favourite pursuit. 

If this bo so, we should naturally expect that 
politics, which occupy so large a place in the minds 
of men, should at all times have exercised a con- 
siderable influence on the tone of thought from which 
theological opinions arise, and that a general tendency 
to restrict the province of theology should hare re- 
sulted in ft secularisation of politics. In the present 
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chapter, I shall examine the stages of that seonlarisa- 
tion and the minor changes that are connected with 
it. The subject will naturally divide itself into two 
parts. We shall first see how theological interests 
gi'adually ceased to be a main object of political com- 
binations ; and afterwards, how, by the repudiation of 
the divine right of kings and the assertion of the 
social contract, the basis of authority was secu- 
larised . 

If we take a broad view of the course of history, 
and examine the relations of great bodies of men, we 
find that religion and patriotism are the chief moral 
influences to which they have been subject, and that 
the separate modifications and mutual interaction of 
these two agents may almost be said to constitute the 
moral history of mankind. For some centuries before 
the introduction of Christianity, patriotism was in 
most countries the presiding moral principle, and 
religion occupied an entmely subordinate position. 
Almost all those examples of heroic self-sacrifice, of 
passionate devotion to an unselfish aim, which anti- 
quity affords, were produced by the spirit of patriot- 
ism. Decius and B/egulus, Leonidas and Harmodius, 
are the pagan parallels to Christian martyrs.* Nor 
was it only in the great crises of national history that 
this spirit was evoked. The pride of patriotism, the 
sense of dignity which it inspires, the close bond of 
sympathy produced by a common aim, the energy and 
elasticity of character which are the parents of great 

* It is worthy of notice, that — tho objects of representation 
the first development of sculp- being not the gods, but the true 
ture, which in almost all other national ideals — the heroes of 
nations was religious, in Rome Rome. (See 0. Miiller, Manuel 
appears to have been patriotic d! Arehkologie, vol. i. pp. 261-2.) 
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enterprises, were manifested habitually in the leading 
nations of antiquity. The spirit of patriotism per- 
vaded all classes. It formed a distinct type of 
character, and was the origin both of many virtues 
and of many vices. 

If we attempt to estimate the moral condition of 
such a phase of society, we must in some respects 
place it extremely high. Patriotism has always 
proved the best cordial of humanity, and all the 
sterner and more robust virtues were matured to 
the highest degree by its power. No other influence 
difiuses abroad so much of that steady fortitude 
which is equally removed from languor and timidity 
on the one hand, and from feverish and morbid ex- 
citement upon the other. In nations that have been 
long pervaded by a strong and continuous political 
life, the pulse beats high and steadily, habits of self- 
reliance are formed which enable men to confront 
danger with a calm intrepidity, and to retain a certain 
sobriety of temperament amid the most trying vicis- 
situdes. A capacity for united action, for solf-sacri- 
fice, for long and persevering exertion, becomes 
general. A high, though sometimes rather capricious, 
standard of honour is formed, and a stern simplicity 
of habits encouraged. It is probable that in the 
best days of the old classic republics the passions of 
men were as habitually under control, national tastes 
as simple and chastened, and acts of heroism as 
frequent and as grand, as in the noblest periods of 
subsequent history. Never did men pass through 
life with a more majestic dignity, or meet death with 
a more unfaltering calm. The full sublimity of the 
old classic type has never been reproduced in its 
perfection, but the spirit that formed it has often 
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breathed over the feverish struggles of modem life, 
and has infused into society a heroism and a forti- 
tude that have proved the invariable precursors of 
regeneration. 

All this was produced among nations that were 
notoriously deficient in religious feeling, and had, 
indeed, degraded their religion into a mere function 
of the State. The disinterested enthusiasm of pa- 
triotism had pervaded and animated them, and had 
called into habitual action many of the noblest moral 
capacities of mankind. 

To this picture there is, however, a melancholy 
reverse. If the Roman civilisation exhibited to a 
very high degree the sterner virtues, it was pre- 
eminently deficient in the gentler ones. The pathos 
of life was habitually repressed. Suliering and weak- 
ness met with little s}Tiipathy or assistance. The 
slave, the captive, the sick, the helpless, were trea ted 
with cold indiSerence, or with merciless ferocity. 
The hospital and the refuge for the afflicted were 
unknown. The spectacle of sufiering and of death 
was the luxury of all classes. An almost absolute de- 
struction of the finer sensibilities was the consequence 
of the universal worship of force. The existence of 
the gods was, indeed, recognised, but the ideals of 
excellence were not sought on the heights of Olym- 
pus, but in the annals of Roman prowess. There 
was little sense of the superhuman, no conception oi 
Bin, no desire to rise above the things of earth ; pride 
was deemed the greatest of virtues, and humility the 
most contemptible of weaknesses. The welfare of the 
State being the highest object of unselfish devotion, 
virtue and vice were often measured by that standard, 
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and the individual was habitually sacrificed to the 
community. 

But perhaps the greatest vice of the old form of 
patriotism was the narrowness of sympathy which it 
produced. Outside the circle of their own nation all 
men were regarded with contempt and indiflerence, 
if not with absolute hostility. Conquest was the one 
recognised form of national progress, and the interests 
of nations were, therefore, regarded as directly op- 
posed. The intensity with which a man loved his 
country was a measure of the hatred which he bore 
to those who were without it. The enthusiasm which 
produced the noblest virtues in a narrow circle was 
the dii’ect and powerful cause of the strongest inter- 
national antipathies. 

In Judsea the religious system occupied a more 
prominent position than among the Greeks or 
Romans, but it had been indissolubly connected with 
national interests, and the attachment to it was in 
reality only a form and aspect of patriotism. What- 
ever opinion may bo held as to whether a future 
life was intended to be among the elements of the 
Levitical revelation, there can be no question that 
the primary incentives which that revelation offered 
were of a patriotic order. The devotion of the 
people to their religious system was to be the measure 
of their national prosperity. When their faith burnt 
with a strong and unsullied flame, every enemy suc- 
cumbed beneath their arms ; but whenever idolatry 
had corrupted their devotions, a hostile army encircled 
Mount Moriah. All the traditions of their religion 
were identified with splendid national triumphs. The 
rescue jfrom Egypt, the conquest of Canaan, and the 
massacre of its inhabitants, the exploits of the inspired 
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warriors who had broken the chains of a foreign 
master, the destraction of the hosts of the Assyrian, 
were all legends interweaving in the Jewish mind the 
association of the Church and of the State. The spirit 
of sect, or an attachment not to abstract principles, 
but to a definite and organised ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, is a spirit essentially similar to patriotism, but is 
directed to a different object, and is therefore, in most 
cases, hostile to it. In Judaea the spirit of patriotism 
and the spirit of sect were united ; each intensified 
the other, and the exclusive intolerance which is the 
result of each existed with double virulence. 

Such was the condition of the Pagan and Jewish 
world when the sublime doctrine of universal brother- 
hood was preached to mankind. After eighteen 
hundred years men are only beginning to realise it, 
and at the time when it was first proclaimed it was 
diametrically opposed to the most cherished preju- 
dices of the age. 

In Judaea the spirit of an exclusive patriotism not 
only pervaded the national mind, but was also at this 
period an intensely active moral principle. In the 
Roman Empire patriotism was little more than an 
intellectual conception ; society was in a condition 
of moral dissolution, and disinterested enthusiasm 
was extremely rare. The fortunes of the infant 
Church were, probably, in no slight measure deter- 
mined by these circumstances. In Judsea it was 
rejected with indignant scorn. In the Roman Empire 
it obtained a marvellous triumph, but it triumphed 
only by transforming itself under the influence of 
the spirit of sect. The passion for the visible and 
material which in that age it was impossible to escape 
— which inomsted the teachings of the Church with 
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an elaborate and superstitions ritualism, designed to 
appeal to and entbral the senses, and conrerted its 
simple moral principles into a compKcated creed — 
acted with equal force upon its government, and 
transformed it into a highly centralised monarchy, 
pervaded by a spirit of exclusiveness very similar to 
that which had animated the old Roman republic. 
The spirit of sect was, indeed, far stronger and more 
virulent than the most envenomed spirit of nation- 
ality. The ancient patriot regarded nations that 
were beyond his border with indifference, or with a 
spirit of rivalry ; but the priest declared every one 
who rejected his opinions to be a criminal. 

From this period for many centuries Catholicism, 
considered as an ecclesiastical organisation, was the 
undisputed mistress of Europe ; national feelings 
scarcely ever came into collision with its interests, 
and the whole current of affairs was directed by 
theology. When, however, the first breathings of 
the spirit of Rationalism were felt in Europe, when, 
under the influence of that spirit, dogmatic interests 
began to wane, and their paramount importance to be 
questioned, a new tendency was manifested. The 
interests of the Church were subordinated to those 
of the State. Theology was banished from depart- 
ment after department of politics, until the whole 
system of government was secularised. 

The period in which political affairs were most 
completely governed by theological considerations 
was unquestionably the age of the Crusades. It was 
no political anxiety about the balance of power, but 
an intense religious enthusiasm, that impelled the 
inhabitants of Christendom towards the city which 
was at once the cradle and the symbol of their faith. 
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All interests were then absorbed, all classes were 
governed, all passions subdued or coloured by reli* 
gious fervour, l^ational animosities that had raged 
for centuries were pacified by its power. The 
intrigues of statesmen and the jealousies of kings 
disappeared beneath its influence. Nearly two mil- 
lions of lives are said to have been sacrificed in the 
cause. Neglected governments, exhausted finances, 
depopulated countries were cheerMly accepted as the 
price of success. No wars the world had ever before 
seen were so popular as these, which were at the same 
time the most disastrous and the most unselfish. 

Long before the Reformation, such wars as the 
Crusades had become impossible, and the relative 
prominence of secular policy had materially increased. 
This was in part the result of the better organisation 
of the civil government, which rendered unnecessary 
some of the services the Church had previously 
rendered to the community. Thus, when the general 
tolerance of private wars had produced a condition 
of anarchy that rendered all the relations of life 
insecure, the Church interposed and proclaimed in 
the eleventh century the ‘ Truce of God,* which was 
the first eflective barrier to the lawlessness of the 
barons. Her bishops became the arbitrators of every 
quarrel, and succeeded in a great measure in calming 
the ferocity of the age. But when this object was 
in part attained, and when the regal power was con- 
solidated, the Truce of God, in spite of many at- 
tempts to revive it,' fell rapidly into desuetude, and 
the preservation of tranquillity passed from the ec- 

* It wag confirmed as part of Ducellier, Hist, des Classes La- 
the general law of the Church horieuses en Francs^ pp. 87-89. 
by Alexander III. in 1179. See 127, 128. 
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clesiaBtical to the civil government. This is but a 
single example of a process that was continually 
going on during the latter half of the middle ages. 
The Church had formerly exercised nearly every 
function of the civil government, on account of the 
inefficiency of the lay governors, and every develop- 
ment of secular administration, while it relieved the 
ecclesiastics of a duty, deprived them of a source of 
power. 

But, besides the diminution of influence that re- 
sulted from this cause, the Church for many centuries 
found a strenuous antagonist in tbe regal power. 
The famous history of the investitures, and the 
equally remarkable, though less famous, ordinance by 
which in 1319 all bishops were expelled from the 
Parliament of Paris, are striking examples of the 
energy with which the conflict was sustained. Its 
issue depended mainly on the superstition of tbe 
people. In a profoundly superstitious age neither 
skill nor resolution could resist the effects of an 
excommunication or an interdict, and the most illus- 
trious monarcbs of the middle ages succumbed beneath 
their power. But some time before tbe Reformation 
their terror was in a great measure destroyed. The 
rapid growth of the industrial classes, which were at 
all times separated from theological tendencies, the 
revival of a spirit of bold and unshackled enquiry, 
and the discredit that had fallen upon the Church on 
account of the rival popes, and of the corruption of 
the monasteries, were the chief causes of the eman- 
cipation. The Reformation was only possible when 
the old superstitions had been enfeebled by the spirit 
of doubt, and diluted by the admixture of secular 
interests. Kings then availed themselves gladly of 
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fclie opportunity of throwing otF the restraints of the 
Papacy. Patriots rebelled against the supremacy 
of a foreign power. The lay classes welcomed a 
change by which the pressure of the clergy was 
lightened. 

A comparison of the religious wars produced by 
the Reformation with the Crusades shows clearly 
the great change that had passed over the spirit of 
Europe. The Crusades had been purely religious. 
They represented solely the enthusiasm of the people 
for dogmatic interests, and they were maintained for 
more than two centuries by an effort of unexampled 
self-sacrifice. In the religious wars, on the other 
hand, the secular and the ecclesiastical elements were 
veiy evenly balanced. The object sought was po- 
litical power, but difference of religious belief formed 
the lines of demarcation separating the hostile coa- 
litions, and created the enthusiasm by which the 
struggle was maintained. The spirit of the theo- 
logian was sufficiently powerful to inundate Europe 
with blood, but only when united with the ambition 
of the politician. Yet dogmatic agreement still 
formed the principle of alliance, and all co-operation 
with heretics was deemed a sin. 

This phase of opinions continued for more than a 
century after the Reformation. It passed away under 
the pressure of advancing civilisation, but not before 
the ministry of Richelieu ; for although Francis I. 
had made an alliance with the Turks, and a few other 
sovereigns had exhibited a similar indifference to 
the prevailing distinctions, their policy was rarely 
successful. Even at the last, the change was only 
effected with considerable difficulty, and Italy, Spain. 
Germany, and the Netherlands swarmed with writ- 
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ings denotmcing tlie alliance of the French Tvith the 
Swedes as little short of an apostacy from Christi- 
anity. A book entitled ‘ Mars OalUcusy and published 
in 1G35, under the pseudonym of Alexander Patricius 
Armacanus, was especially singled out as the most 
conclusive demonstration of the sinfulness of alliances 
with heretics, and it marks the first dawn of the re- 
putation of one who was destined to exercise a deep 
and lasting influence over the fortunes of the Church. 
It was written by Jansenius, who owed to it his pro- 
motion to the bishopric of Ypres.* But the genius 
of Richelieu, seconded by the intellectual influences of 
the age, prevailed over every difficulty ; and the Peace 
of Westphalia is justly regarded as closing the era of 
religious wars. The invasion of Holland by Louis 
XTV. was near becoming one, and religious fanaticism 
has more than once lent its aid to other modern 
struggles but wars like those which once distracted 
Europe have become almost impossible. Among all 
the elements of affinity and repulsion that regulate 
the combinations of nations, dogmatic interests, which 
were once supreme, can scarcely be said to exist. 
Among all the possible dangers that cloud the hori- 
zon, none appears more improbable than a coalition 
formed upon the principle of a common belief, and 
designed to extend the sphere of its influence. Such 
oalitions wore once the most serious occupations of 
satesmen. They now exist only in the speculations 
oithe expounders of prophecy. 

It was in this way that, in the course of a few cen- 

* Avis aux B^fugiez, p. 56 the religious character Louis 

(ed. 1692). XIV. tried to give the invasion 

* I. g. the recent invasion of of Holland, see Michelet, L(mi» 
Morocco by the Spaniards. On TCIV. 
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tnries, the foreign policy of all civiliso<l nations was 
csorapletely and finally secularised. Wars that were 
once regarded as simple duties became absolutely 
impossible. Alliances that were once deemed atro- 
cious sins became habitual and unchallenged. That 
which had long been the centre around which all 
other interests revolved, receded and disappeared, 
and a profound change in the actions of mankind 
indicated a profound change in their belief. 

I have already noticed the decline of that religions 
persecution which was long the chief sign and 
measure of ecclesiastical influence over the internal 
policy of nations. There is, however, one aspect of 
the Inquisition which I have not referred to, for it 
belongs to the subject of the present chapter — I 
mean its frequent hostility to the civil power. 

Before the thirteenth century, the cognisance of 
heresy was divided between the bishop and the civil 
magistrate. The Church proclaimed that it was a 
crime more deadly than any civil ofibnee, and that it 
should be punished according to its enormity; tlie 
bishop accused the heretic, and the magistrate tried 
and condemned him. During the earlier part of the 
middle ages, this arrangement, which had been that 
of the Theodosian Code, was accepted without diffi- 
culty. The civil government was then very submis 
si VO, and heretics almost unknown, the few casta 
that appeared being usually resolved into magis. 
When, however, at the close of the twelfth centuy, 
a spirit of rebellion against the Church had bien 
widely diffused, the Popes perceived that some nnre 
energetic system was required, and among the nea- 
sures that were devised, the principal was the In- 
quisition, which was intended not merely to suppress 
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heresy, but also to enlarge the circle of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 

This new tribunal * was placed in the hands of the 
two religious orders of St. Dominick and St. Francis, 
and its first object was to monopolise the trials of 
cases of heresy. The bishop of the diocese had a 
certain position in the local tribunal, but it was 
generally little more than honorary, and was entirely 
subordinate to that of the chief inquisitor. The civil 
government was only represented by an ‘ Assessor/ 
and by some minor officers appointed by the In- 
quisitor himself, and its function was merely to exe- 
cute those whom the ecclesiastics had condemned. 
A third of the confiscated goods was bestowed upon 
the district where the trial took place, which in its 
turn was to bear the expenses of the confinement of 
the prisoners. To crown all, the society was cen- 
tralised by the appointment of an Inquisitor- General 
at Rome, with whom all the branches of the tribunal 
were to be in constant communication. 

It is obvious that this organisation, in addition to 
its religious importance, had a very great political 
importance. It transferred to ecclesiastics a branch 
of jurisdiction which had always been regarded as 
belonging to the civil power, and it introduced into 
tvery country where it was acknowledged a corpo- 
ration of extraordinary powers entirely dependent on 
a foreign potentate. The Inquisitors early found a 
poverful, though somewhat encroaching, friend in 
the Emperor Frederick II., who in 1224 issued four 

* The relations of the In- Discorso delP Origine delP TJffi- 
quisitioD and the civil power zio delP Inquisitione^ which I 
have be^n admirably sketched have clofely followed, 
by Sarpi in a ihort work called 
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edicts at Padua, in which he declared himself their 
protector, commanded that all obstinate heretics 
should be burnt, and all penitent heretics imprisoned 
for life, and delegated the investigation of the crime 
to the ecclesiastics, though the power of pronouncing 
the condemnation was reserved to the secular judge. 
In the first half of the thirteenth centurj, the new 
tribunal was introduced into Lombardy, the Marshes, 
Romagna, Tuscany, the Balearic Isles, Arragon, and 
some of the cities of France and Germany. In 
Naples, however, the hostility of the king to the 
Pope, and the spirit of the people, resisted it. In 
V'enice, too, the magistrates long refused to admit it, 
and heretics were burnt on the designation of the 
bishop, and by sentence of the Doge, and of the 
majority of the Supreme Council, until 1289, when 
the government yielded, and the Inquisition was 
introduced, though with some slight restrictions 
favourable to the civil power. ^ In Spain, owing to 
the combination of a very strong Catholic and a very 
strong national feeling, it assumed a somewhat pecu- 
liar form. There, as elsewhere, it was an essentially 
ecclesiastical institution, created, extended, and mo- 
dified under the express sanction of the Pope, bm 
the Inquisitor- General and the Chief Council weie 
appointed by the sovereign, subject to the papl 
confirmation ; and the famous prosecution of Antoiio 
Perez, which resulted in the destruction of jhe 
liberties of Arragon, famishes an example, thoigh 
perhaps a solitary one, of its employment merey as 
a political tool.* At first its jurisdiction was con- 

> Sarpi, pp. 48-57 (ed. been lately investigatec by M. 
1689). Mignet, in an interesing work 

* Thi« curious episode has called Antonio 'Perez On© of 
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fined to the land, and many sailors of different 
ligions had enrolled themselves in the Spanish navy; 
but in 1571 Sixtus V., at the request of Philip 11., 
appointed a special Inquisitor to preside over the 
navy,* who speedily restored its orthodoxy. By 
Spanish influence the tribunal was extended to the 
Netherlands, to the New World, to Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Malta. 

It is said in the legend of St. Dominick that his 
mother, when in the season of childbirth, dreamed 
that a dog was about to issue from her womb, bear- 
ing a lighted torch that would kindle the whole 
world ; and certainly the success of the Inquisition 
well-nigh fulfilled the portent.* For two or three 
centuries its extension was the main object of the 
papal policy ; it was what the struggle of the inves- 
titures had been in the preceding age, the chief form 
which the spirit of ecclesiastical encroachment as- 
sumed ; and during this long period there was 
probably not a single pope who did not expressly 
eulogise it. But although there can be no doubt 
that a powerful blow was thus given to heresy, it 
may well be questioned whether the papal policy was 
not, on the whole, shortsighted, for the Inquisition 


the accusations brought against 
Perez was, that he had in a 
moment of passion exclaimed, 
that ‘ if God the Father had 
ventured to say to him what 
the king had said, he would 
have cut his nose off,’ which 
the Inquisitors said ‘partook 
of the heresy of the Anthro- 
pomorphites and of the Vau- 
dois, who maintain that the 
Father has bodily parts.' 

* Paramo, De Origine ln~ 


quisitionis, pp. 224-226. This 
was perhaps one of the minor 
causes of the decline of the 
Spanish navy. 

* The Inquisition was not, 
it is true, organised till after 
his death, but St. Dominick was 
the chief reviver of persecution. 
His Order represented the prin- 
ciple, and the Inquisition was, 
almost as a matter of course, 
placed mainly in its hands. 
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probably contributed largely to the ultimate secu- 
larisation of politics. Before its institution no one 
doubted that the investigation and punishment of 
heresy formed one of the first duties of the civil 
government, but by the Inquisition the two things 
were slightly separated. The cognisance of heresy 
was in a measure withdrawn from the lay rulers, 
and by a curious inversion that very doctrine of the 
religious incapacity of the latter, which was after- 
wards urged in favour of tolerance, was at this time 
urged in favour of the Inquisition.^ Nor was the 
new tribunal merely distinct from the civil govern- 
ment. It was also frequently opposed to it. Its 
very institution was an encroachment on the juris- 
diction of the magistrate, and there were constant 
diflPerences as to the exact limits of its authority. 
Wherever it was acknowledged it was the undis- 
puted judge of heresy and of a large section of 
ecclesiastical ofiences, and one of these latter — the 
employment by priests of the confessional for the 
purpose of seducing the penitents — occupied a very 
prominent place in the writings it produced.* Witch- 
craft, too, was usually, though by no means always, 


* The following passage from 
Sarpi is very instructive : — 
‘Altre volte li santi Vescovi 
niuna cosa piA predicavano e 
raccommandavano k prencipi 
che la cura della religione. l)i 
niuna cosa piA li aramouivano 
e modestamente reprendevano 
che del trascurarla : ed adesso 
niuna cosa piA se predica e 
persuade al prencipe, se non 
ch’ a lui non s’ aspetta la cura 
dellft cose divine, con tutto che 
del contrario la scrittura sacra 
sia piena di luoghi dove la re- 


ligione d raccommandata alia 
protezione del prencipe della 
Maesta Divina/ (Pp, 89, 90.) 

* See, for example, the full 
discussion of the matter in 
Carena, JDe Officio S. Inquisu 
tionU (Lugduni, 1649), pp. 
135-161. Three Popes — Paul 
IV., Pius IV., and Gregory 
XV. — found it necessary to 
issue bulls on the subject, a 
fact which will surprise no one 
who has glanced over the pages 
of Sanchez or Pens. 
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l egarded as within its province, but the magistrates 
sometimes refused to execute its sentences. Usury 
was said by the ecclesiastics to be an ecclesiastical 
offence, but the legislators refused to allow the In- 
quisition to try it. Peijury, bigamy, and several 
other crimes gave rise to similar conflicts. 

While the province of persecution was thus in 
some degree separated from the civil government, 
the extreme violence of the tribunal to which it had 
fallen aroused a very general popular indignation. 
Spain, it is true, was in tbis respect an exception. 
In that country the Inquisition was always cherished 
as the special expression of the national religion, and 
the burning of Jews and heretics was soon regarded 
in a double light, as a religious ceremony and also 
as a pageant or public amusement that was eminently 
congenial to the national taste. ^ In other countries, 


* This appears sufficiently 
from the seasons in which 
executions took place, and from 
all the descriptions of them. I 
may notice, however, that there 
is in existence one very re- 
markable contemporary paint- 
ing of the scene. It represents 
the execution, or rather the 
procession to the stake, of a 
number of Jews and Jewesses 
who were burnt in K-SO at 
Madrid, during the fetes that 
followed the marriage of Charles 
II., and before the king, his 
bride, the court and clergy of 
Madrid. The great square was 
arranged like a theatre, and 
thronged with ladies in court 
dress; the king sat on an 
elevated platform surrounded 
by the chief members of the 


aristocracy, and Bishop Val- 
dares, the Inquisitor-General, 
presided over the scene. The 
painter of this very remarkable 
picture (which is in the gallery 
of Madrid) was Francesco 
Rizzi, who died in 1686. He 
has directed the sympathies of 
the spectator against the J ews 
by the usual plan of exagge- 
rating the Jewish nose — a 
device which is common to all 
early painters except Juannez, 
who, in his pictures of New 
Testament scenes, honestly 
gives this peculiarity of feature 
to the good as well as the bati 
characters. The picture is very 
curious from its representation 
of the attire of the condemned 
and of the penitent. Llorente 
has noticed this auto da Jit 
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however, but especially in Italy, it excited intense 
hostility. When the Spaniards tried to force it upon 
the Neapolitans, so general an insurrection ensued 
that even Spanish zeal recoiled from the under- 
taking. The north and centre of Italy writhed 
fiercely under the yoke. Terrific riots arising from 
this cause almost threatened the destruction of Milan 
in 1242, and of Parma in 1279, and minor disturb- 
ances took place in many other towns.* Although 
the Popes had done everything in their power to 
invest the ofiice with a religious attraction — although 
they had granted the same indulgences to its oflScers 
as had formerly been granted to tho Crusaders, and 
an indulgence of three years to all who, not being 
Inquisitors, assisted in bringing a heretic to con- 
demnation — although, too, the sentence of excom- 
munication was launched against all who impeded 
the Inquisitors in tho discharge of their office — the 
opposition of the Italians was for centuries un ex- 
tinguished. Thus we find in 1518 the district of 
Brescia in so wild a ferment of excitement on account 
of the condemnation of numerous persons on the 


but not tho picture. {Hist, 
V Inquisition^ tom. iii. pp. 

4.) 

Among tho victims in 1680 
was a Jewish girl, not 17, whose 
singular beauty struck all who 
saw her with admiration. As 
she passed to the stake, she 
cried to the queen, ‘ Great 
queen, is not your presence 
able to bring me some comfort 
under my misery? Consider 
my youth, and that I am con- 
demned for a religion which I 
have sucked in with my 
mother’s milk.’ The queen 
turned away her eyes. (Lim- 


borch. Hist. Inqms. cap, xlA 
* Sarpi, p. 60. Gregory IX. 
made tho admission of tho In- 
quisition an indispensable con- 
dition of his alliances with the 
free towns. A monk called 
Friar John, of Vicenza, seems 
to have been tho most success- 
ful in promoting the institution 
in Italy. He pronounced him- 
self the apostle not of persecu- 
tion, but of peace, reconciled 
many enemies, and burnt sixty 
Cathari on a single occasion in 
the great square of Verona. 
(Sismondi, Hist, de la lAbertit 
tom. i. pp. 108, 109.) 
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charge of incantation, that the government could 
with difficulty pacify it by annulling the sentences. 
A similar outburst took place in Mantua in 1668, 
and even in Rome at the death of Paul IV. the 
prisons of the Inquisition were burst open, and their 
records burnt by an infuriated crowd. ^ 

All these things have their place in the history of 
the secularisation of politics, for they all contributed 
to weaken the spirit of persecution, and to separate 
it from the civil government. As long, however, as 
dogmatic interests were supreme, persecution in 
some form or other must have continued. How that 
supremacy was weakened, and how, in consequence 
of the decline, men ceased to burn or imprison those 
who differed from their opinions, the last chapter 
will have shown. 

But, important as was this stage of the secularisa- 
tion of politics, a literary censorship was still directed 
against heretical writings, and the system of religious 
disqualifications still continued. The first of these had 
been a very ancient practice in religious controversy. 
Among the pagans we find Diocletian making it one 


^ Sarpi, p. 80. Llorento, 
Hist, de V Inquisition, tom. ii. 
p. 272. The Inquisition at 
Rome was very active in the 
latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury — especially during the 
pontificate of Pius V. In April 
1670 a Capuchin named Pis- 
toggia had an interview with 
the Pope, in which, speaking 
of the repression of heresy, lie 
said, ‘ Che vodeva bene ch’ ella 
era pronta alia giustizia, e che 
ogni giorno faceva impiccare e 
squartare ora uno, ora un altro,* 
(CantA, Eretici d! Italia, ii. p. 
410.) The most memorable 


victims of the Inquisition at 
Rome were Bruno, the panthe- 
istic philosopher, and Aonio 
Paleario, the author of the 
justly famous treatise ‘ On the 
Benefits of Christ’s Death.’ 
Another remarkable victim was 
Carnesecchi, whoso trial has 
been printed by the Rev. E. 
Gibbings from the original 
proceedings of the Inquisition, 
which are now in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Unfortunately the materials 
for this branch of the history 
of the Inquisition are still for 
the most part in MS. 
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of his special objects to bum the Christian wiutings, 
and Julian, without taking precisely the same step, 
endeavouring to attain the same end by withholding 
from the Christians the means of instruction that 
could enable them to propagate them opinions.' In 
the same way the early councils continually con- 
demned heretical books, and the civil power, acting 
upon their sentence, destroyed them. Thus Constan- 
tine ordered the destruction of the writings of the 
Arians when the Council of Nice had condemned them. 
Arcadius, following the decision of the Council of 
Constantinople, suppressed those of Eunomius, The^^o- 
dosius, after the Council of Ephesus, prohibited the 
works of Nestorius, and after the Council of Chal- 
cedon those of Eutyches.*-* At first, though the con- 
demnation belonged to the Church, the execution of 
the sentence was regarded as the prerogative of the 
civil ruler j but as early as 443 we find Pope St. Leo 
buiming books of the Manicheeans on his own autho- 
rity.* All through the middle ages, the practice 
was of course continued, and the Inquisition suc- 
ceeded in destroying almost the entire heretical lite- 
rature before the Reformation ; but at the time of the 
revival of learning, these measures excited some 
opposition. Thus, when in 1510 the theologians of 
Cologne, represented especially by an Inquisitor 
named Ilocstrat, and supported by the mendicant 
orders and after some hesitation by the University of 
Paris, desired to destroy the whole literature of the 

* Juluin dul not, .t.« is the rcrords of their acts. See 

times said, forbid tlio Christians his Epistle to Jamblichus. 
studying the classic writings, * Sarpi, pp. 192, 193. Mil- 
but he prohibited them from ton gives a blight sketch of the 
teaching tiiem on the ground history of censorships in his 
'that it was absurd for those Areopagitica. 
who despised and repudiated * Gian none, Tat. di Napoli, 
the ancient gods to expound 
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Jews with the exception of the Old Testament, 
Renchlin, who was one of the chief Hebrew scholars 
of his age, protested against the measure, and having 
been on this account denounced in violent language 
by a converted Jew named Phefercorne, who had 
originally counselled the destruction, he rejoined in a 
work strongly asserting the philosophical and his- 
torical value of the Jewish literature, and urging 
the importance of its preservation. Nearly all the 
ablest pens in Germany were soon engaged on the 
same side ; and the civil authority as well as many 
distinguished ecclesiastics having taken part in the 
controversy, it became for a time the most prominent, 
in Europe, and resulted in the suspension of the 
intended measure.* The rise of the Reformation 
served, however, to increase the severity of the cen- 
sorship. The system of licenses followed -almost im- 
mediately upon the invention of printing, and in 
1559 Paul ly. originated the Index Expurgatorius. 
In England, Convocation was accustomed to censure, 
and the Starchamber to suppress, heretical works. 
In Holland a love of free discussion was early gene- 
rated by the fact that, during the antagonism between 
Prance and Spain, it suited the interests of the latter 
country to make the Netherlands the asylum of the 
French refugees, who were accustomed to publish 
there innumerable seditious writings which were 
directed against the French Government, but which 
had a very strong and favourable influence upon the 
country in which they appeared. When the Spanish 
yoke was broken, Holland became equally famous for 
the freedom of its religious press. With the ex- 
ception of this country and of some of the cities 


* Sleidan, liv. ii. 
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of Italy, there were scarcely any instances of perfect 
liberty of religious publications, till the Revolutions, 
first of all, of England, and afterwards of France, 
established that great principle which is rapidly be- 
coming universal, that the judgment of theological 
works is altogether external to the province of legis- 
lators. 

Among the earliest advocates of toleration most 
accepted as a truism the doctrine, that it is the duty 
of every nation in its national capacity to adopt some 
one form of religious belief, and to act upon its pre- 
cepts with the consistency that is expected from an 
individual. This Church and State theory, which 
forms the last vestige of the old theocratic spirit that 
marks the earlier stages of civilisation, is still supreme 
in many countnes ; but in oul* own day it has been 
assailed or destroyed in all those nations that have 
yielded to the political tendencies of the age. Stating 
the theory in its most definite form, the upholders of 
the system of policy demanded that every nation 
should support and endow one form of religion and 
only one, that every other should be regarded as 
altogether outside the cognisance of the State, and 
that the rulers and representatives should belong ex- 
clusively to the established faith. This theory has 
sometimes been curtailed and modified in modern 
times after successive defeats, but anyone who will 
trace it back to the days when it was triumphant, 
and follow the train of argument that has been 
pursued by the Tory party for more than a century, 
can satisfy himself that I have not exaggerated its 
purport. 

The two European nations which represent most 
* fully in their policy the intellectual tendencies of the 
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age are unquestionably France and England, and it 
is precisely in these nations that the theory has been 
successfully assailed. After several slight oscillations, 
the French people in 1830 finally proclaimed, as a 
basis of their constitution, the principle, that no state 
religion is recognised by France ; and as a comment 
upon this decision we have seen a Protestant holding 
the reins of power under Louis Philippe, and a Jew 
sitting in the Provisional Government of 1848. A 
more complete abnegation of the old doctrine it 
would be impossible to conceive, and it places France, 
in at least this respect, at the head of modern libe- 
ralism.^ 

The progress of the movement in England has 
been much more gradual, and it represents the steady 
growth of rationalistic principles among statesmen. 
The first great step was taken during the depression 
of the clergy that followed the Revolution. The es- 
tablishment of the Scotch Kirk, whether we consider 
the principle it involved or the vast amount of perse- 
cution it terminated, was undoubtedly one of the most 
signal defeats the EngHsh Church has ever under- 
gone. For a considerable time, however, the clergy 
succeeded in arresting the movement, which at last 
received a fresh propulsion by the Irish Parliament, 
and attained its full triumph under the exigencies of 
Irish policy. 

Whatever may be thought of the purity of the 
Irish Parliament during the brief period in which it 
exercised an independent authority, there are certainly 

* For a clear view of the drawn up by the Abb^ Lacor 
successive stages of the secu- daire, and reproduced by La- 
larising movement in France, mennais. (Affaires de Rome, 
see the memorial on the subject pp. 37-80.) 
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few thiiigs more absurd tban the charges of bigotry 
that are frequently directed against it. If we measure 
it by the standard of the present day, it will of course 
appear very defective, but if we compare it with con- 
tempomry legislatures, and above all if we estimate 
the peculiar temptations to which it was exposed, our 
verdict would be very different. It would be scarcely 
possible to conceive a legislature with greater induce- 
ment to adopt a sectarian policy. Before 1793 it 
was elected exclusively by Protestants. The govern- 
ment had created, and most sedulously maintained, 
that close borough system which has always a ten- 
dency to make private interest the guiding motive of 
policy ; and the extraordinary monopoly the Protes- 
tants possessed of almost all positions of wealth and 
dignity, rendered the strictest toryism their obvious 
interest. There was scarcely any public opinion 
existing in Ireland, and the Catholics were so torpid 
through continued oppression, that they could exercise 
scarcely any influence upon legislation. Under these 
circumstances the Irish Parliament, having admitted 
them to the magistracy, to the jury box, and to 
several minor privileges, at last accorded them the 
elective franchise, which, in a country where they 
formed an immense majority of the nation, and where 
every refoi*m of Parliament and every extension of 
education must have strengthened their interest, 
necessarily implied a complete emancipation. It is 
worthy, too, of notice that the liberalism of the Irish 
Parliament was always in direct proportion to its 
political independence. It was when the events of 
the American war had infused into it that strong 
national feeling which produced the declaration of 
independence in 1782, that the tendency towards 
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toleration became manifest. Almost all those great 
orators who cast a halo of such immortal eloquence 
around its closing period, were the advocates of 
emancipation. Almost all who were the enemies of 
its legislative independence, were the enemies of 
toleration. 

The Irish Parliament was, in truth, a body go- 
verned very constantly by corrupt motives, though 
probably not more so than the English Parliament 
in the time of Walpole. It was also distinguished 
by a recklessness of tone and policy that was all the 
more remarkable on account of the unusually large 
measure of genius it produced ; but it was during 
the period of its independence probably more free 
from religious bigotry than any other representative 
body that had ever sat in the United Kingdom. 
That it would have completed the measure of 1793 
by the admission of Catholics to Parliament, if the 
Government had supported or had even refiuined 
from opposing that measure, is almost absolutely 
certain. The opposition of the ministers threw out 
the bill, and the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam damped 
the hopes of the Catholics, and was one of the chief 
proximate causes of the KebelHon of 1798. But 
although emancipation was not then conceded, the 
Irish Parliament directed a deadly blow against the 
Tory theory, by endowing the College of Maynooth, 
a distinctively Catholic institution designed for the 
education of the Cathohc priesthood.^ 

‘ I may here notice that an uniTersity. He proposed that 
Irishman and an ecclesiastic — they should be admitted into 
Bishop Berkeley — was, as far that of Dublin without being 
as I know, the first Protestant compelled to attend chapel or 
who suggested the admission any divinity lectures ; and he 
r.f Catholics into a Protestant observed that the Jesuits in 
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The Union was, on the whole, very unfavonrablo 
to the movement. To exclude the Catholics from 
the Parliament of an empire in which they were a 
small minority did not appear such a glaring anomaly 
as to exclude them from the Parliament of a nation 
of which they formed the great majority. The 
national feeling that made the Irish Protestants wish 
to emancipate their fellow-countrymen could not act 
with the same force on an English Parliament ; and 
the evangelical movement which had originated with 
Wesley, and which was in general strongly adverse 
to the Catholic claims, had in a great measure per- 
vaded English society, before it became ascend- 
ent in Ireland. Besides this, a profound change 
had passed over public opinion in Ireland. The 
purely national and secular spirit the Irish Par- 
liament had fostered perished with its organ. Pa- 
triotism was replaced by sectarianism, and the evil 
continued till it made Ireland one of the most priest- 


their colleges in Paris, had 
acted in this manner towards 
Protestants. ( Querist ^ No. 291, 
published in 1735.) As early 
as 1725 a considerable amount 
of controversy took place on the 
subject of toleration in Ireland, 
occasioned by a sermon preached 
before the Irish Parliament by 
a clergyman named Synge, in 
which he advocated as a Chris- 
tian duty the most complete 
toleration of the Catholics, and 
enunciated the principles of 
religious liberty with the 
strongest emphasis. The Par- 
liament oidered the sermon to 
be published. It was answered 
by a writer named Radcliffe, 


and defended by a writer named 
Weaver. Synge himself re- 
joined. This whole contro- 
versy, which is utterly forgotten 
— buried in the great chaos of 
Irish pamphlets, and perhaps 
read of late years by no human 
being except the present writer 
— is well worthy of the attention 
of those who study the course 
of public opinion in Ireland. 
Perhaps the most eloquent de- 
fence of toleration written in 
English during the last century, 
was the answer of the Irish 
priest O’Leary to Wesley’s De- 
fence of the Penal laws ; but 
then O’Leary was defending his 
own cause. 
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ridden nations in Europe. These causes account 
sufficiently for the delay of more than a quarter of a 
century in according the boon which in 1796 ap- 
peared almost attained. On the other hand the 
Whig party, which had constituted itself the re- 
presentative of the secular movement, and which 
contained an unusually large proportion of religious 
latitudinarians,' steadily advanced, and its organ, 
the Edinhurgh Review, was for some years one of the 
most powerful intellectual induences in England. 
At the same time the agitation of O’Connell gave a 
new and imperative tone to the demands of the 
Catholics, and O’Connell very judiciously maintained 
the claims of the dissenters as strongly as those of 
his coreligionists. At last the victory was achieved. 
By the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts the 
theory of Church and State tliat had so long been 
maintained was broken. Still stage after stage of the 
emancipation was fiercely contested. The Catholics 
were avowedly admitted through fear of a revolution, 
and the act was performed in such a grudging and 
ungracious manner as to destroy all the gratitude, 
and many of the benefits, it would otherwise have 
conferred. Even then many years elapsed before the 
Jews were emancipated. The invasion and partial 
destruction of the sectarian character of the univer- 
sities represents the last stage of the movement 
which the earliest advocates of toleration had begun. 

A necessary consequence of this movement was 
that the clergy were, as a body, identified either 
with retrogression or with immobility in politics. 
During the middle ages they had been the initiators 

’ See on this subject, a striking letter by Southey, in Blanc^ 
Wliite’s Life, vol. i. p. 310. 


T 
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of almost eveiy progressive movement ; bub in mo- 
dern times, the current being directly opposed to 
their interests, they have naturally become the 
champions of the past. At the same time, and as a 
result of the same causes, their political influence 
has been steadily declining. In England the first 
great blow to their power was the destruction of the 
monasteries. Fuller has reckoned at twenty-seven, 
Lord Herbert at twenty-eight, and Sir Edward Coke 
at twenty-nine, the number of mitred abbots and 
priors who by this measure lost their seats in the 
House of Lords.' In the reign of Henry III. the 
spiritual peers had formed one-half of the upper 
house ; in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
they formed only one-eighth, and in the middle of 
the nineteenth century only one-fourteenth.^ Since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century no clergy- 
man has occupied any important office in the state,® 
and the same change has passed over almost every 
other nation in Europe. 

To those who have appreciated the great truth 
that a radical political change necessarily implies a 
corresponding change in the mental habits of society, 
the. process which I have traced will furnish a de- 
cisive evidence of the declining influence of dogmatic 
theology. That vast department of thought and 
action which is comprised under the name of poKtics 
was once altogether guided by its power. It is now 
passing from its influence rapidly, universally, and 
completely. The classes that are most penetrated 
with the spirit of special dogmas were once the chief 

* Joyce, of English Con- pp. 380, 381. 

vocatwns, p. 419. * Ibid. 

* BucWe, Hist of Civ. vol. L 
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directors of the policy of Europe. They now form 
a baffled and desponding minority, whose most 
cherished political principles have been almost uni- 
versally abandoned, who are struggling faintly and 
ineffectually against the ever-increasing spirit of the 
age, and whoso ideal is not in the future but in the 
past. It is evident that a government never can be 
really like a railway company, or a literary society, 
which only exercises an influence over secular affairs. 
As long as it determines the system of education 
that exists among its subjects, as long as it can 
encourage or repress the teaching of particular doc- 
trines, as long as its foreign policy brings it into 
collision with governments which still make the 
maintenance of certain religious systems a main 
object of their policy, it will necessarily exercise a 
gigantic influence upon belief. It cannot possibly 
be uninfluential, and it is difficult to assign limits to 
the influence that it may exercise. If the men who 
compose it (or the public opinion that governs them) 
be pervaded by an intensely-realised conviction that 
the promulgation of a certain system of doctrine is 
incomparably the highest of human interests, that to 
assist that promulgation is the main object for which 
they were placed in the world, and should be the 
dominant motive of their lives, it will be quite im- 
possible for these men, as politicians, to avoid inter- 
fering with theology. Men who are inspired by an 
absorbing passion will inevitably gratify it if they 
fiiave the power. Men who sincerely desire the hap- 
piness of mankind wiU certainly use to the uttermost 
the means they possess of promoting what they 
feel to be beyond all comparison the greatest of 
human interests. K by giving a certain direction to 
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education they could avert fearful and general physi- 
cal Bufiering, there can be no doubt that they would 
avail themselves of their power. If they were quite 
certain that the greatest possible suffering was the 
consequence of deviating from a particular class of 
opinions, they could not possibly neglect that con- 
sideration in their laws. This is the conclusion we 
should naturally draw from the nature of the human 
mind, and it is most abundantly corroborated by ex- 
perience.* In order to ascertain the tendencies of 
certain opinions, we should not confine ourselves to 
those exceptional intellects who, having perceived 
the character of their age, have spent their lives in 
endeavouring painfully and laboriously to wrest their 
opinions in conformity with it. We should rather 
observe the position which large bodies of men, 
governed by the same principles, but living under 
various circumstances and in different ages, naturally 
and almost unconsciously occupy. We have ample 
means of judging in the present case. We see the 
general tone which is adopted on political subjects 
by the clergy of the most various creeds, by the 
religious newspapers, and by the politicians who 
represent that section of the community which is 
most occupied with dogmatic theology. We see that 
it is a tendency distinct from and opposed to the 
tendencies of the age. History tells us that it was 


* This has been very clearly 
noticed in one of the ablest 
modem books in defence of the 
Tory theory. ‘At the point 
•where Protestantism becomes 
vicious, where it receives the 
first tinge of latitudinarianism, 
and begins to join hands with 


infidelity by superseding the 
belief of an objective truth in 
religion, necessary for salva- 
tion ; at that very spot it like- 
wise assumes an aspect of hos- 
tility to the union of Church 
and State.’ (Gladstone, on 
Church and State^ p. 188.) 
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once dominant in politics, that it has been continn- 
onsly and rapidly declining, and that it has declined 
most rapidly and most steadily in those countries in 
which the developement of intellect has been most 
active. All over Europe the priesthood are now 
associated with a policy of toryism, of reaction, or of 
obstruction. All over Europe the organs that re- 
present dogmatic interests are in permanent opposition 
to the progressive tendencies around them, and are 
rapidly sinking into contempt. In every country in 
which a strong political life is manifested, the secu- 
larisation of politics is the consequence. Each stage 
of that movement has been initiated and effected by 
those who are most indifferent to dogmatic theology, 
and each has been opposed by those who are most 
occupied with theology.^ 

And as I write these words, it is impossible to 
forget that one of the great problems on which the 
thoughts of politicians are even now concentrated is 
the hopeless decadence of the one theocracy of modem 
Europe, of the great type and representative of the 
alliance of politics and theology. That throne on 
which it seemed as though the changeless Church had 


* The evidence of the secu- 
larisation of politics furnished 
by the position of what is called 
* tlie religious press/ is not con- 
fined to England and France. 
The following very remarkable 
passage was written by a most 
competent observer in 1858, 
when Austria seemed the centre 
of religious despotism: ‘ Tous 
les intlr^ts les plus ch^tifs ont 
de nombreux organ es dans la 
resse p6riodique et font tous 
e bonnes affaires. La religion, 
lo premier et le plus grand de 


tous les int^r^ts, n’en a qu’un 
nombre presque imperceptible 
et qui a bien de la peine 4 vivre. 
Dans la catholique Autriche, 
sur 136 journaux il n’y a qu’uu 
seul consacr6 aux int^r^ts du 
christianisme, et il laisse beau- 
coup 4 d^sirer sous le rapport 
de Torthodoxie ... la verit4 
est quo decid^ment Topinion 
publique ainsi que I’inUr^t pu- 
blique ont cess^ d’etre chr4tieng 
en Europe.’ (Ventura, Le Pou-' 
voir chrkkn jpoliiiquet p. 139.) 
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stamped the impress of her own perpetuity — that 
throne which for so many centuries of anarchy and 
confusion had been the Sinai of a protecting and an 
avenging law — that throne which was once the centre 
and the archetype of the political system of Europe, 
the successor of Imperial Rome, the inheritor of a 
double portion of her spirit, the one power which 
seemed removed above all the vicissitudes of politics, 
the iris above the cataract, unshaken amid so much 
turmoil and so much change — that throne has in our 
day sunk into a condition of hopeless decrepitude, 
and has only prolonged its existence by the confession 
of its impotence. Suppoi'ted by the bayonets of a 
foreign power, and avowedly incapable of self-exist- 
ence, it is no longer a living organism, its significance 
is but the significance of death. There was a time 
when the voice that issued from the Vatican shook 
Europe to its foundations, and sent forth the proudest 
armies to the deserts of Syria. There was a time 
when all the valour and all the chivalry of Christen- 
dom would have followed the banner of the Church 
in any field and against any foe. Now a few hundred 
French, and Belgians, and Irish are all who would 
respond to its appeal. Its august antiquity, the 
reverence that centres around its chief, the memory 
of the unrivalled influence it has exercised, the 
genius that has consecrated its past, the undoubted 
virtues that have been displayed by its rulers, were 
all unable to save the papal government from a 
decadence the most irretrievable and the most hope- 
less. Reforms were boldly initiated, but they only 
served to accelerate its ruin. A repressive policy 
was attempted, but it could not arrest the progress 
of its decay. For nearly a century, under every 
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ruler and under every system of policy, it has been 
hopelessly, steadily, and rapidly declining. At last 
the influences that had so long been corroding it 
attained their triumph. It fell before the Revolution 
and has since been unable to exist, except by the 
support of a foreign army. The principle of its 
vitality has departed. 

No human pen can write its epitaph, for no imagi- 
nation can adequately realise its glories. In the eyes 
of those who estimate the greatness of a sovereignty, 
not by the extent of its territory, or by the valour of 
its soldiers, but by the influence which it has exer- 
cised over mankind, the papal government has had 
no rival, and can have no successor. But though we 
may not fully estimate the majesty of its past, we can 
at least trace the causes of its decline. It fell be- 
cause it neglected the great truth that a government 
to be successful must adapt itself to the ever- changing 
mental condition of society, that a policy which in 
one century produces the utmost prosperity, in ano- 
ther leads only to min and to disaster. It fell 
because it represented the union of politics and 
theology, and because the intellect of Europe has 
rendered it an anachronism by pronouncing their 
divorce. It fell because its constitution was essen- 
tially and radically opposed to the spirit of an age 
in which the secularisation of politics is the measure 
and the condition of all political prosperity. 

The seculai-isation of polities is, as we have seen, 
the direct consequence of the declining influence of 
dogmatic theology. I have said that it also reacts 
upon and influences its cause. The creation of a 
•strong and purely secular political feeling diffused 
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through all classes of eociety, and producing an 
ardent patriotism, and a passionate and indomitable 
love of liberty, is sufficient in many respects to 
modify all the great departments of thought, and to 
contribute largely to the formation of a distinct type 
of intellectual character. 

It is obvious, in the first place, that one important 
effect of a purely secular political feeling will be to 
weaken the intensity of sectarianism. Before its 
existence sectarianism was the measure by which all 
things and persons were contemplated. It exercised 
an undivided control over the minds and passions of 
men, absorbed all their interests, and presided over 
all their combinations. But when a purely political 
spirit is engendered, a new enthusiasm is introduced 
into the mind, which first divides the affections and 
at last replaces the passion that had formerly been 
supreme. Two different enthusiasms, each of which 
makes men regard events in a special point of view, 
cannot at the same time be absolute. The habits of 
thought that are formed by the one, will necessarily 
weaken or efface the habits of thought that are formed 
by the other. Men learn to classify their fellows by 
a new principle. They become in one capacity the 
cordial associates of those whom in another capacity 
they had long regarded with unmingled dislike. They 
learn to repress and oppose in one capacity thosei 
whom in another capacity they regard with unbounded 
reverence. Conflicting feelings are thus produced 
which neutralLse each other ; and if one of the two 
increases, the other is proportionately diminished. 
Every war that unites for secular objects nations of 
different creeds, every measure that extends political 
interests to classes that had formerly been excluded 
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from their range, has therefore a tendency to assuage 
the virulence of sects. 

Another consequence of the intellectual influence 
of political life is a tendency to sacrifice general prin- 
ciples to practical results. It has often been remarked 
that the English constitution, which is commonly 
regarded as the most perfect realisation of political 
freedom, is beyond all others the most illogical, 
and that a very large proportion of those measures 
which have proved most beneficial, have involved 
the grossest logical inconsistencies, the most partial 
and unequal applications of some general principle. 
The object of the politician is expediency, and his 
duty is to adapt his measures to the often crude, un- 
developed, and vacillating conceptions of the nation. 
The object, on the other hand, of the philosopher is 
truth, and his duty is to push every principle which 
he believes to be true to its legitimate consequences 
regardless of the results which may follow. Nothing 
can be more fatal in politics than a preponderance of 
the philosophical ; or in philosophy, than a preponder- 
ance of the political spirit. In the first case, the 
iTiler will find himself totally incapable of adapting 
his measures to the exigencies of exceptional circum- 
stances ; he will become involved in inextricable dif- 
ficulties by the complexity of the phenomena he 
endeavours to reduce to order ; and he wiU be in per- 
petual collision with public opinion. In the second 
case, the thinker will be continually harassed by con- 
siderations of expediency which introduce the bias of 
the will into what should be a purely intellectual 
process, and impart a timidity and a disingenuous- 
ness to the whole tone of his thoughts. There can, I 
think, be httle doubt that this latter influence is at 
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present acting most niifavoarably upon speculative 
opinions in countries where political life is veiy 
powerfiil. A disinterested love of truth can hardly 
coexist with a strong political spirit. In all countries 
where the habits of thought have been mainly formed 
by political life, we may discover a disposition to 
make expediency the test of truth, to close the eyes 
and turn away the mind from any arguments that tend 
towards a radical change, and above all to make 
utilitarianism a kind of mental perspective according 
to which the different parts of belief are magnified or 
diminished. All that has a direct influence upon the 
wellbeing of society is brought into clear relief; all 
that has only an intellectual importance becomes un- 
realised and inoperative. It is probable that the 
capacity for pursuing abstract truth for its own sake, 
which has given German thinkers so great an ascend- 
ency in Europe, is in no slight degree to be attributed 
to the political languor of their nation. 

This predisposition acts in different ways upon the 
progress of Rationalism. It is hostile to it on account 
of the intense conservatism it produces, and also on 
account of its opposition to that purely philosophi- 
cal spirit to which Rationalism seeks to subordinate 
all departments of speculative belief. It is favourable 
to it, inasmuch as it mthdraws the minds of men 
from the doctrinal aspect of their faith to concentrate 
them upon the moral aspect, which in the eyes of the 
politician as of the rationalist is infinitely the most 
important. 

But probably the most important, and certainly the 
most beneficial, effect of political life is to habituate 
men to a true method of enquiry. Government in a 
constitutional country is cairied on by debate, all 
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the arguments on both sides are brought forward 
with unrestricted freedom, and every newspaper 
reports in full what has been said against the prin- 
ciples it advocates by tne ablest men in the country. 
Men may study the debates of Parliament under the 
influence of a strong party bias, they may even pay 
more attention to the statements of one party than to 
those of the other, but they never imagine that they 
can form an opinion by an exclusive study of what 
has been written on one side. The two views of 
every question are placed in juxtaposition, and every- 
one who is interested in the subject examines both. 
When a charge is brought against any politician men 
naturally turn to his reply before forming an opinion, 
and they feel that any other course would be not only 
extremely foolish but also extremely dishonest. Thi? 
is the spirit of truth as opposed to the spirit of false- 
hood and imposture, which in all ages and in all 
departments of thought has discouraged men from 
studying opposing systems, lamented the circulation 
of adverse arguments, and denounced as criminal 
those who listen to them. Among the higher order 
of intellects the first spirit is chiefly cultivated by 
those philosophical studies which discipline and 
strengthen the mind for research. But what philo- 
sophy does for a very few political life does, less per- 
fectly indeed but still in a groat degree, for the many. 
It difluses abroad not only habits of acute reasoning, 
but also, what is far more important, habits of impar- 
tiality and intellectual fairness, which will at last be 
carried into all forms of discussion, and will destroy 
every system that refuses to accept them. Year after 
year, as political life extends, we find each new at- 
tempt to stifle the expression of opinion received with 
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an increased indignation, the sympathies of the people 
immediately enlisted on behalf of the oppressed 
teacher, and the work which is the object of condem- 
nation elevated in public esteem often to a degree 
that is far greater than it deserves. Year after year 
the conviction becomes more general that a provi- 
sional abnegation of the opinions of the past and a 
resolute and unflinching impartiality are among the 
highest duties of the enquirer, and that he who 
shrinks from such a research is at least morally 
bound to abstain from condemning the opinions of 
his neighbour. 

If we may generalise the experience of modem 
constitutional governments, it would appear that this 
process must pass through three phases. When poli- 
tical life is introduced into a nation that is strongly 
imbued with sectarianism, this latter spirit will at 
first dominate over political interests, and the whole 
scope and tendency of government will be directed 
by theology. After a time the movement I have 
traced in the present chapter will appear. The secu- 
lar element will emerge into light. It will at length 
obtain an absolute ascendency, and, expelling theology 
successively from all its political strongholds, will 
thus weaken its influence over the human mind. 
Yet in one remarkable way the spirit of sectarian- 
ism will still survive : it will change its name and 
object, transmigrate into political discussion, and 
assume the form of an intense party- spirit. The 
increasing tendency, however, of political life seems 
to be to weaken or efface this spirit, and in the more 
advanced stages of free government it almost dis- 
appears. A judicial spirit is fostered which leads 
men both in politics and theology to eclecticism, to 
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judge all questions exclusively on the ground of their 
intrinsic merits, and not at all according to their posi- 
tion in theological or political systems. To increase 
the range and intensity of political interests is to 
strengthen this tendency ; and every extension of the 
suffrage thus diffuses over a wider circle a habit of 
thought that must eventually modify theological 
belief. If the suffrage should ever be granted to 
women, it would probably, after two or three gene- 
rations, effect a complete revolution in their habits of 
thought, which by acting upon the first period of edu- 
cation would influence the whole course of opinion. 

Such then have been some of the leading tenden- 
cies produced by that purely secular political spirit 
which is itself a result of the declining influence of 
theology. It now remains for us to examine the 
second branch of our subject — the secularisation of 
the basis or principle of authority upon which all 
political structures rest. 

In the course of the last few years a great many 
insurrections of nations against their sovereigns have 
taken place, which have been regarded with warm 
approval by the public opinion of the most advanced 
nations in Europe. Some countries have cast off their 
rulers in order by coalescing to form one powerful 
State, others because those rulers were tyrannical or 
incapable, others because the system of their govern- 
ment had grown antiquated, and others in order to 
realise some historical nationahty. In many cases 
the deposed rulers had been bound to their people by 
no distinct stipulations, had violated no law, and had 
been guilty of no extraordinary harshness. The 
simple ground upon which these changes were justi- 
fied was that the great majority of the nation desired 
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them, and that ground has generally been acquiesced 
in as sufficient. To exhibit in the plainest form the 
change that has come over public opinion it may be 
sufficient to say that for many centuries all such in- 
surrections would have been regarded by theologians 
as mortal sins, and all who participated in them as in 
danger of perdition. 

The teaching of the Early Fathers on the subject is 
perfectly unanimous and unequivocal. Without a 
single exception, all who touched upon the subject 
pronounced active resistance to the established autho- 
rities to be under all circumstances sinful. If the law 
enjoined what was wrong it should be disobeyed, but 
no vice and no tyi^anny could justify revolt.^ This 
doctrine was taught in the most emphatic terms, not 
as a counsel of expediency applicable to special cir- 
cumstances, but as a moral principle universally 
binding upon the conscience. It was taught in the 
midst of the most horrible persecutions. It was 
taught when the Christians were already extremely 
numerous, and their forbearance, notwithstanding 
their numbers, was constantly claimed as a merit.* 
So harmonious and so emphatic are the Patristic 
testimonies upon the subject, that the later theologians 
who adopted other views have been utterly unable to 
adduce any passages in their support, and have been 

* See Grotius, Be Jure Belli pp. o08-317. But perhaps the 
et Bads, lib. i. cap. 4 ; Taylor, fullestexposition of the Patristic 
Buctor Bvbitantmm, lib. iii. sentiments on the subject is 
cap. 3, and also the list of au- in a very able book called /Sacro- 
thoritios cited by Gregory XVI. Sancta R>gum Majestas, pub- 
in his bull to the Bishops of lished at Oxford at the begin- 
Poland,* concerning the maxims ning of the Great Rebellion, 
of the Catholic Church on sub- * Striking instances of this 
mission to the civil power’; are given by Grxotma, Be Jure, 
Lamennais, Affaires dc HoToe, lib. i. c. iv. § 7. 
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reduced to the melancholy expedient of yirtually 
accusing the Early Christians of hypocrisy, by main- 
taining that, notwithstanding the high moral tone 
they assumed on the subject, the real cause of their 
submission was their impotence,' or to the ludicrous 
expedient of basing a system of liberal politics on the 
invectives of Cyril and Gregory Nazianzen against 
the memory of Julian. ^ 

It is manifest that such a doctrine is absolutely 
incompatible with political liberty. ‘ A limited mo- 
narch,’ as even the Tory Hume admitted, ‘ who is 
not to bo resisted when he exceeds his limitations is 
a contradiction in terms.’ Besides, in almost every 
case, the transition from an absolute to a limited 
monarchy has been the result of the resistance of tho 
people, and the whole course of history abundantly 
proves that power, when once enjoyed, is scarcely 
ever voluntarily relinquished. From these considera- 
tions Grotius and many other writers have concluded 
that a Christian people, when oppressed by tyrants, 


* This has been maintained 
among others by Milton and 
Gronovius among the Protes- 
tants, and by Bellarmine and 
(in more modern times) by 
Bianchi among the Catholics. 
See Bianchi, Traith de la Puis- 
sance eccUsiastique (trad. Pel- 
tier, Paris, 1 857), tom. i. pp. 639 
-642. 

* This appears to have been 
a favourite argument of the 
French Protestants: Avis atix 
Pefiigiee sur leur jprochain Re- 
tour en France, p. 43. To these 
the Gallican Catholics replied 
that Julian was dead when the 
invectives were delivered. Hil- 


ary, however, inveighed vehe- 
mently against the Arian Em- 
peror Constantins, in the life- 
time of the latter ; and Bianchi, 
in a very ingenious fashion, 
argues from this that Constan- 
tins must have been virtually 
deposed on account of his 
heresy, for respect to lawful 
sovereigns is among the plainest 
duties ; and as St. Hilary called 
Constantins ‘ a precursor of 
Antichrist,’ ‘ a rascal,’ and * an 
object of malediction,’ &c. &c., 
it may be inferred that he did 
not regard him as his lawful 
sovereign. {Puissance eocl,^ 
tom. i. pp. 661, 662.) 
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is bound to sacrifice its hopes of liberty to its faith, 
while ShafbesbuT'j and his followers have denounced 
Christianity as incompatible with freedom. But to 
those who regard the history of the Church not as 
one homogeneous whole but as a series of distinct 
phases, the attitude of its early leaders will appear 
very different. For the first condition of liberty is 
the establishment of some higher principle of action 
than fear. A government that rests on material 
force alone must always be a tyranny, whatever may 
be the form it assumes, and at the time Christianity 
became supreme the Roman Empire was rapidly de- 
generating into that frightful condition. Increasing 
corruption had destroyed both the tie of religion and 
the tie of patriotism, and the army was the sole 
arbiter of the destinies of the State. After a time 
the invasion of the barbarians still further aggra- 
vated the situation. Hordes of savages, fresh from 
a life of unbounded freedom, half-frenzied by the 
sudden acquisition of immense wealth, and belonging 
to many different tribes, were struggling fiercely for 
the mastery. Society was almost resolved into its 
primitive elements ; force had become the one mea- 
sure of dignity. Alone amid these discordant in- 
terests the Christians taught by their precepts and 
their example the obligation of a moral law, and 
habituated men to that respect for authority and 
that exercise of self-restraint which form the basis of 
©very lasting political structure. Had they followed 
the example of others they might probably have 
more than once saved themselves from frightful per- 
secutions, and might possibly have acquired an 
ascendency some time before the accession of Con- 
stantine. But, guided by a far nobler instinct, they 
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chose instead to constitute themselves the champions 
of legality, they irradiated submission with a purer 
heroism than has ever glowed around the conqueror’s 
path, and they kept alive the sacred flame at a time 
when it had almost vanished from the earth. We 
may say that they exaggerated their principle, but 
such exaggeration was probably essential to its effi- 
cacy. The temptations to anarchy and insubordina- 
tion were so great that had the doctrine of sub- 
mission been stated with any qualifications, had it 
been stated in any but the most emphatic language, 
it would have proved inoperative. Indeed, what 
cause for resistance could possibly have been more 
just than the persecutions of a Nero or a Diocletian ? 
Yet it was in the reign of Nero that St. Paul incul- 
cated in unequivocal language the doctrine of passive 
obedience, and it was the boast of Tertullian and 
other of the Fathers, that at a time when Pome was 
swarming with Christians, the most horrible persecu- 
tions were endured without a murmur or a struggle. 
Such conduct, if adopted as a binding precedent, 
would arrest the whole progress of society, but con- 
sidered in its own place in history, it is difficult to 
overvalue it. 

Besides this, it should be remembered that the 
Early Church had adopted a system of government 
that was based upon the most democratic principles. 
It can be no exaggeration to say, that if the practice 
of electing bishops by universal suffrage had con- 
tinued, the habits of freedom would have been so 
diffused among the people, that the changes our 
own age has witnessed might have been anticipated 
by many centuries, and might have been e fleeted 
under the dmect patronage of Catholicism. This, 
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however, was not to be. The system of episcopal 
election was far in advance of the age, and the dis- 
orders it produced were so great that it was soon 
found necessary to abolish it. At the same time 
many circumstances pointed out the Roman See as 
the natural centre of a new form of organisation. 
The position Rome occupied in the world, the in- 
creasing authority of the bishop resulting from the 
transfer of the civil ruler to Constantinople, the ad- 
mirable administrative and organising genius the 
Roman ecclesiastics had inherited from the Empire, 
their sustained ambition, the splendour cast upon 
the see by the genius and virtues of St. Gregory and 
St. Leo, the conversion of the barbarians, the de- 
struction of the rival sees of Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, and the Greek schism — all tended to 
revive in another form the empire Rome had so long 
exercised over the destinies of mankind. 

When the Papal power was fully organised, and 
during the whole of the period that elapsed between 
that time and the Reformation, the rights of nations 
against their sovereigns may be said to have been 
almost unnoticed. The great question concerning 
the principle of authority lay in the conflicting 
claims of temporal sovereigns and of popes. Al- 
though the power the latter claimed and often exer- 
cised over the former has produced some of the most 
fearful calamities, although we owe to it in a great 
degree the Crusades and religious persecution, and 
many of the worst features of the semi-religious 
struggles that convulsed Italy during the middle 
ages, there can be no question that it was on the 
whole favourable to liberty. The simple fact that 
nations acknowledged two different masters was 
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itself a barrier to despotism, and the Church had 
always to appeal to the subjects of a sovereign to 
enforce its decisions against him. There was there- 
fore a certain bias among ecclesiastics in favour of 
the people, and it must be added that the media3val 
popes almost always belonged to a far higher grade 
of civilisation than their opponents. Whatever may 
have been their faults, they represented the cause of 
moral restraint, of intelligence, and of humanity in 
an age of physical force, ignorance, and barbarity. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the history 
of the encroachments of the spiritual upon the civil 
power, or to enter into the interminable contro- 
versies about the power of deposition. Such topics 
are only connected indirectly with the subject of the 
present chapter, and they have been treated with 
great ability by several well-known writers.^ There 
are, however, two points connected with them to 
which it may be advisable to refer. In the first 
place, in judging the question as to the right of the 
Pope to depose sovereigns, it is evident that the 
advantage must have always remained with the 
former, in an age in which he was himself regarded as 
fche final arbiter of moral questions. Every conclusion 

^ A clear secular view of the exceedingly extensive learning 
subject is given by Mr. Hallam, but of undisguised and indeed 
in the chapter on the * Increase dishonest partiality, was pub- 
of Ecclesiastical Authority,’ in lished originally in Italian in 
his Hist, of the Middle Ages. 1745, and directed especially 
It has also been examined very against the opinions of Gian- 
fully by Bossuet, from a Galli- none. The French translation 
can point of view, in his Defence was made in 1857, and consists 
of the Articles of the Galilean of two (in every sense of the 
Churchy and from an ultramon- word) most ponderous volumes, 
tane point of view by Bianchi, It is now the great standard 
On K'clesiastical Power. This work of the ultramontane party, 
book, which is a work of 
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W81S then ai*rived at not by way of reasoning but 
by way of authority, and, with the very doubtftil 
exception of general councils, there was no higher 
authority than the Pope. General councils too were 
rare occurrences ; they could only be convened by 
the Pope, and in the majority of cases they were the 
creatures of his will. When a bull of excommunica- 
tion had been launched, the sovereign against whom 
it was directed might indeed assemble a council of 
the bishops of his own people, and they might con- 
demn the excommunication, but, however strong 
might be their arguments, their authority was neces- 
sarily inferior to that which was opposed to them. 
They might appeal to the declarations of the Fathers, 
but the right of interpreting those declarations rested 
with the Church of which the Pope was, in fact, the 
authoritative representative. Nor had ho any diffi- 
culty in this respect. If it was said that the early 
bishops enjoined absolute submission to the pagan 
persecutors, it was answered that this was an irrele- 
vant argument, for the Church only claimed the 
power of deposing those who by baptism were placed 
under her dominion. If it was rejoined that the 
same submission was shown under Constantins or 
Yalens or Julian, the reply was that the weakness of 
the Christians was the cause of their resignation, and 
that the fact of the Church possessing the power of 
excommunication did not at all imply that she was 
bound on every legitimate occasion to exercise it. 
If, in fine, the passages in which the Fathers dilated 
upon the sinfulness of all rebellion against the so- 
vereign were adduced, it was answered that th« 
Pope exhorted no one to such rebelKon, for by the 
sentence of deposition the sovereign had been do- 
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prived of bis sovereignly.* In this way tbe Patristic 
utterances were easily evaded, and the ecclesiastical 
authority of the Pope made it almost a heresy to 
question his claims. 

In the next place it should be observed that this 
doctrine of deposition was not so much an isolated 
assumption on the part of the Popes as a logical and 
necessary inference from other parts of the teaching 
of the Church. The point on which the controver- 
sies between Catholics on this subject have chiefly 
turned is the right of the Popes to condemn any 
notorious criminal to public penance, a sentence 
which involved the deprivation of all civil functions, 
and therefore in the case of a sovereign amounted to 
deposition.* But whether or not this right was al- 
ways acknowledged in the Church, there can be 
little doubt that the power which was generally con- 
ceded to the ecclesiastical authorities of relaxing or 
annulling the obligation of an oath necessarily led 
to their political ascendenc}’^, for it is not easy to see 
how those who acknowledged the existence of this 
power could make an exception in favour of the oath 
of allegiance. 

When the rise of the scholastic philosophy had in- 
troduced into Christendom a general passion for 
minute definitions, and for the organisation and 
elaboration of all departments of theology, the atti- 
tude of hostility the Church had for some time ex- 

^ As one of the leading sup- communicatis, vel deprivatis a 
porters of the Papal party put papa.* (Suarez, De Fide, lib. vi. 
it with amusing coolness : ‘Certe cap. 4 .) 
licet Paulus dixerit “ omnis * Bianchi, Puissance eccU- 

anima potestatibus sublimiori- siastique, tom. i. pp. 650-671. 
bus subdita sit ” nunquam ad- Louis le D4bonnaire seems to 
didit, etiam potestatibus ex- have been deposed in this way. 
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hibited towards tho civil power was more or less 
reflected in tho writings that were produced. St. 
Thomas Aquinas indeed, the ablest of all these theo- 
logians, distinctly asserts the right of subjects to 
withhold their obedience from rulers who were usur- 
pers or unjust; ' but this opinion, which was probably 
in advance of tho age, docs not appear to have been 
generally adopted, or at least generally promulgated. 
The right of popes to depose princes who had fallen 
into heresy was, however, at this time constantly 
asserted.^ To the schoolmen too we chiefly owe the 
definition of the doctrine of tho mediate character of 
the Divine Right of Kings, which is very remarkable in 
the history of opinions as the embryo of the principles 
of Locke and Rousseau. It was universally admitted 
that both popes and kings derived their authority 
from the Deity, and from this fact the royal advocates 
inferred that a pope had no more power to depose a 
king than a king to depose a pope. But, according 
to some of tho schoolmen, there was this distinction 
between the cases : a pope was directly and imme- 
diately the representative of tho Almighty, but a 
king derived his power directly from the people. 
Authority, considered in tho abstract, is of Divine 

* * Principibiis saecularibus in Thomas the schoolmen seem to 

tantum homo obedire tonetur have been nearly unanimous 
in quantum ordo justitiae re- on this point, but that it is 
quint. Et ideo si non habeaiit manifest tliat they were mis- 
jufltum principatuni sed usur- taken ! (See Biauchi, tom. i. 
patum, velsi injustaprsecipiant, pp, 135, 136.) The writer 

non teneutureissubditi obedire, among the schoolmen who was 
nibi forte per accidena propter most favourable to liberty was 
vitandum scandalum vel peri- the Englishman William of 
culum.’ [Summa^ Pars n. Okham, Milman, Hisf. of Latin 
Qoffist. civ. art. 6.) Christianity, vol. vi. pp. 470- 

* Bossuet simply remarks 474.) 
that for some centuries after St. 
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origin ; and when the people had raised a particular 
family to the throne, the sanction of the Deity rested 
upon its members, but still the direct and immediate 
source of regal power was the nation J Although 
this doctrine was not asserted in the popular but in 
the Papal interest, and although it was generally 
held that the people having transferred their original 
authority to the sovereign were incapable of re- 
calling it, except perhaps in such extreme cases 
as when a sovereign had sought to betray to a 
foreign power the country he ruled, it is not the less 
certain that we have here the first link of a chain of 
principles that terminated in the French Revolution. 

After all, however, it is rather a matter of cariosity 
than of importance to trace among the vast mass of 
speculations bequeathed to us by the schoolmen the 
faint outlines of a growing liberalism. Whatever 
may have been the opinions of a few monkish specu- 
lators, however splendid may have been the achieve- 
ments of a few industrial half-sceptical republics,* it 
was not till the Reformation that the rights of 


* Suarez, Dc Fide, hb. iii. 
cap. 2 ; Biauchi, ch, i. These 
theologians of course endea- 
vour to trace back their dis- 
tinction to the origin of 
Christianity, but its forms I 
definition and systematic en- 
forcement are duo mainly to 
the schoolmen. 

’ The political influence of 
the Italian republics upon 
English public opinion was 
very powerful in the seven' 
teenth century, when the habit 
of travelling became general 
among the upper class of 
Englishmen, and when a large 


proportion of tho highest intel 
lects acquired in Italy a know- 
ledge of the Italian writers on 
government, and an admiration 
for the Italian emistitutions, 
and especially for that of 
Venice. The higliest repre- 
sentative of this action of the 
Italian upon the English in- 
tellect was Harrington. His 
Oceana, published under 

the Commonwealth and dedi- 
cated to Cromwell, was alto- 
gether uninfluenced by the 
inspiration of Puritanism ; and 
it was only by the interces- 
sion of Cmmweirs favourite 
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rationalities became a gi*eat question in Europe. 
The spirit of insubordination created by the struggle, 
and the numerous important questions which Pro- 
testantism submitted to the adjudication of the mul- 
titude, predisposed the people to enlarge the limits 
of their power ; while the countless sects that were 
appealing to popular favour, and the frequent op- 
position of belief between the governors and the 
governed, ensured a full discussion of the subject. 
The result of this was the creation of a great variety 
of opinions, the views of each sect being determined 
mainly by its circumstances, or, in other words, by 
the predisposition resulting from its interests. 

If we begin our review with the Ultramontane 
party in the Church of Rome, wliich especially re- 
presented the opinions of the Popes, we find that it 
was confronted with two great facts. In the first 
place, a multitude of sovereigns had embraced Pro- 


daughter, Lady Claypolo, that 
its publication was permitted. 
(Tofand, Life of Harrington.) 
It is remarkable that while 
Harrington’s writings were 
avowedly based in a very groat 
degree upon those of Italians, 
they also represent more faith- 
fully than any others of the 
seventeenth century what are 
regarded as the distinctive 
merits of English liberty. 
That a good government is an 
organism not a mechanism — 
in other words, that it must 
grow naturally out of the con- 
dition of society, and cannot be 
imposed by tlieorists — that re- 
presontiitive assemblies with 
fuU powers are the sole efficient 
guardians of liberty — that li- 


berty of conscience must be al- 
lied with political liberty — that 
a certain balance should be pre- 
served between the different 
powers of the State, and that 
property produces empire, are 
among the main propositions 
on which Harrington insists ; 
and most of them are even 
now the main ^ints of differ- 
ence between English liberty 
and that which emanates from 
a French source. Harrington 
was also a warm advocate of 
the ballot. He was answered 
by Feme, Bishop Chester, in a 
book called ‘ Pian~ Piano ;* by 
Matthew Wren, son of the 
Bishop of Ely, and in the 
* Ilolg Co7nmo7iwealth‘ of Bax- 
ter. 
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costantism simply to emancipate themflelres from 
Papal control ; and in the next place, the Catholic 
population in several countries was sufficiently nume- 
rous to resist with some chance of success their Pro- 
testant rulers. The points, therefore, which were 
most accentuated in the teaching of the writers of 
this school were the power of the Pope to depose 
sovereigns, especially for heresy, and the right of the 
people to resist an heretical ruler. The vigour with 
which these propositions were maintained is suffi- 
ciently illustrated by the dealings of the Popes with 
the English Government; and the arguments in 
their support were embodied by Cardinal Bellarmine 
in his treatise ‘ On the Supremacy of the Sovereign 
Pontiff over Temporal Affairs,* and by the famous 
Jesuit Suarez in his ‘ Defence of the Faith/ The 
Parliament of Paris ordered the first of these works 
to be burnt in 1610, and the second in 1614. 

The most ardent and by far the most able cham- 
pions of Ultramontanism were the Jesuits, who, 
however, went so far beyond the other theologians 
in their principles that they may be justly regarded 
as a separate class. The marvellous flexibility of 
intellect and the profound knowledge of the wozld 
that then at least characterised their order soon con- 
vinced them that the exigencies of the conflict were 
not to be met by following the old precedents of the 
Fathers, and that it was necessary to restrict in every 
way the overgrown power of the sovereigns. They 
saw, what no others in the Catholic Church seom to 
have perceived, that a great future was in store for 
the people, and they laboured with a zeal that will 
secure them everlasting honour to hasten and direct 
tho enmneipation. By a system of the boldest casu- 
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istiy, by a fearless use of their private judgment in 
all matters which the Chuich had not strictly defined, 
and above all by a skilful employment and expansion 
of some of the maxims of the schoolmen, they suc- 
ceeded in disentangling themselves from the tradi- 
tions of the past, and in giving an impulse to liberal- 
ism wherever their influence extended. Suarez, in 
the book to which I have just referred, devoted him- 
self especially to the question of the mediate or im- 
mediate nature of the Divine Right of Kings.* It 
was a question, he acknowledged, that could not be 
decided either by Scripture or the Fathers ; but the 
schoolmen were on the whole favourable to the latter 
view, and the Popes had often asserted their own 
authority over sovereigns, which according to Ultra- 
montane principles was almost decisive of the ques- 
tion. He elaborated the doctrine of the ‘social 
contract * with such skill and emphasis as to place 
the sovereign altogether upon a lower level than the 
nation, while the Pope towered over all. According 
to these pnnciples, (ho interests of the sovereign 
should bo subordinated to those of the people. The 
king derived all his power immediately from the 
State: and in a case of extreme misgoveniment, 
when the preservation of the State required it, the 
nation might depose its sovereign,^ and might, if 

* Suarez, I)c Fulc, lib. iii. jsioniM nmssariie ad conserv.i« 
ciip. 2. This book of Suarez tionem suaru, . . . tuiii ex 

was written in reply to one by vi )uria naturalis quo licet 
James 1. of England. vim vi ri'pellore, turn quia 

Ho says that ‘ Potest atom semper hie casus ad proprium 
hanc deponendi regem esse rei}>ublic8e conservationem ne- 
posse vel in ipsa republu-a vol cossanus, intelligitur exe«'ptus 
in Summo Pontifice, diver-o in prime illo feedere quo res- 
tamen modo. Nam in repub- publica potestatem suam in 
lies solum per modum defer- regem transtulit. . . .At 
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necessary, depute any person to kill him.* The ca.8e 
of an heretical prince was still plainer: for heresy 
being a revolt against that Divine authority to which 
the sovereign ultimately owed his power, it in a cer- 
tain sense annulled his title to the throne ; still, as 
the Pope was the arbiter of these questions, a sen- 
tence of deposition should precede rebellion.* The 
Pope had the power of issuing this sentence on two 
grounds — because he was the superior of the tem- 
poral ruler, and also because heresy was a crime 
which fell under his cognisance, and which was 
worthy of temporal penalties. To deny tliat the 
Pope could indict such penalties on heretics, no 
matter what may be their rank, is to fall under tho 
suspicion of heresy ; ^ to deny that death is a natui’al 
punishment for heresy was to assail the whole system 
of persecution which tho Church had organised. In 
defending this doctiine against the charges brought 
against it on the ground of its dangerous conse- 
(|uences, Suarez maintained that the deposed king 


vero in Summo Pontitice cst 
hsec potestas tanquam in eiipe- 
riori habente jurisdictioiiern 
ad corripiendum reges.’ {De 
Fide, lib. vi. cap. iv.) 

‘ ‘ Ergo quando respublica 
juste potest regem deponere, 
recte faeiunt ministri ejus re- 
gem cogendo vel iiiterficiendo 
si sit necesse,’ {Ibid.) Suarez 
adds, however, that before pro- 
nouncing a sentence of deposi- 
tion against the sovereign, it is 
at least advisable and becoming 
(though not absolutely neces- 
sary) for the nation to apply 
to the Pope for his sanction. 
This notion has been developed 


at length by Do Mai&tre, Le 
Pape. 

'* ‘Statim per haeresim rex 
ipso facto privatur aliquo modo 
dominio et propriotato sui rogni, 
quia vel confiscatum manet 
vel ad legitimum successorein 
Catholicurn ipso jure transit, et 
nihilominus non potest statim 
regno privari, sod juste illud 
possidet ct administrat donee 
per sententiam saltern declara- 
toriatn criminis condemnetur.' 
(Lib. VI. cap. iv.) 

■ Bianchi has collected a 
striking chain of passages in 
defence of this proposition (tom, 
i. pp. 146-147). 
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could only be killed by those whom the Pope had 
expressly authorised ; * but there can he little doubt 
that the Jesuits looked with a very indulgent eye on 
all attempts at assassination that were directed against 
a deposed sovereign who was in opposition to the 
Church. 

It would however be a mistake to suppose that 
the Jesuits advocated liberal principles only with a 
view to theological advantages or in Protestant coun- 
tries or under the shelter of ecclesiastical authorities. 
More than once they maintained even their most ex- 
treme forms in the midst of Catholic nations, and, 
strange as the assertion may appear, it is in this 
order that we find some of the most rationalistic 
intellects of the age. Two of the leading charac- 
teristics of a rationalistic mind, as we have already 
seen, are a love of appeahng to the general principles 
of natural religion rather than to dogmatic tenets, 
and a disposition to wrest the latter into confoiunity 
with the former : and of these two tendencies we find 
among the Jesuits some striking examples. The 
famous work of Mariana ‘ Concerning the King and 
the Regal Institution * will furnish us with an illus- 
tration of these truths. 

This extremely remarkable book was published at 
Toledo in 1599 , and it bears at its commencement 
the approbation of the leaders of the Jesuits.* It was 
dedicated to Philip III., for whose benefit it was 
written : and it must be acknowledged that, among 
the countless works that have heen dedicated to 

* * Si Papa regem deponat, * It is signed by Stephanns 
ab illis tantum poterit expelli Hojeda, Visitor of the Jesuits 
rel inteifici quibus ipse id com- in the province of Toledo, 
mifecrit. (De Fids, lib. vi. c. iv.) 
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sovereigns, it would be impossible to find one more 
free from the taint of adulation. Its ostensible object 
was to collect a series of moral precepts for the benefit 
of sovereigns, but tbe really important part, and that 
witli which we are alone concerned, is the exami- 
nation of the rights of nations against their sovereigns. 
The cardinal point upon which this examination 
turns is a distinction which some of the schoolmen 
had derived from Ai*istotle, and which became very 
prominent in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, between a king and a tyrant, as two things al- 
most generically different. A ruler who belonged to 
the latter class had no right to the name of king, 
nor could he claim the privileges or tho reverence 
attached to it ; and to be a tyrant, as Mariana ex- 
plained, it was not necessary to bo a usurper.* Every 
ruler, however legitimate, belongs to this category if 
the main principle of his government is selfishness, 
and if ho habitually sacrifices the interests of his peo- 
ple to his lusts or to his pride. Such rulers are the 
worst of evils, the enemies of the human race. They 
had been figured by the ancients in the fables of An- 
taeus, the Hydra and the Chimaera, and the greatest 
achievements of the heroes of antiquity had been 
their destruction.^ 

This being the case, the important question arose, 
whether it is now lawful to kill a tyrant That there 
should be no equivocation as to the nature of tho 
inquiiy, Mariana takes for his text the recent as- 
sassination of Henri III. of France by Clement. He 
relates, in a tone of evident admiration, how this 

* Be Rege et Regis Institu- • Ibid. lib. i. ch. vi. *An 
Hone, pp. 65-65 (Ut ed.). tyrannum opprimere fim sit?’ 

* IHd. p. 62. 
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young Dominican, impelled by a religions enthusiasm 
and having fortified his courage by the services of 
the Church, had contrived to obtain an interview 
with the king, had stabbed him to death with a 
poisoned knife, and had himself fallen beneath the 
swords of the attendants. ‘ Thus,’ he says, ‘ did 
Clement perish as many deem the eternal honour 
of Franco — a youth but four-and- twenty years of 
age, simple in mind and weak in body: but a 
higher might confirmed both his courage and his 
strength.’^ 

In examining the moral character of this act there 
was a great division of opinion. Very many extolled 
it as worthy of immortality ; others, however, whose 
learning and sagacity w^ere not to be despised, severely 
condemned it. They said that it was not lawful for 
a single unauthorised individual to condemn and 
slaughter tho consecrated ruler of a nation — that 
David did not dare to slay his bitterest enemy be- 
cause that enemy was the Lord’s Anointed — that amid 
all the persecutions tho Early Church underwent no 
Christian hand was ever raised against tho monsters 
who filled tho throne— that political assassinations 
have in the great majority of cases injured the cause 
they were meant to serve, and that if their legitimacy 
were admitted all respect for sovereigns would vanish 
and universal anarchy would ensue. ‘ Such,’ added 
Mariana, ‘ aro the arguments of those who espouse tho 
cause of the tyrant, but the champions of the people 
can urge others that ai’e not less numerous or less 
powerful.’* He then proceeds, in a strain that leaves 

‘ P. 69. Mr. IlalUim ob- erer, ia other respects scarcelj 
Ferves that the words ‘ aBternum differed from the first. {Hist. 
Galliae decus ’ were omitted in of Lit,) 
the later editions, which, how- ^ P. 72. 
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no doubt as to his own opinion, to enumerate the 
arguments for tyrannicide. The people had conceded a 
certain measure of them power to their sovereign, but 
not in such a manner that they did not themselves 
retain a greater authority, and might not at any time 
recall what they had given if it was misused.* The 
common voice of mankind had enrolled the great 
tyrannicides of the past among the noblest of man- 
kind. Who ever censured the acts or failed to admire 
the heroism of Harmodius or Aristogeiton or Brutus, 
or of those who freed their land from the tyranny 
of a Domitian, a Caracalla, or a Heliogabalus ? And 
what was this common sentiment but the voice of 
nature that is within us, teaching us to distinguish 
what is right from what is wrong ?2 If some ferocious 
beast had been let loose upon the land, and was 
devastating all around him, who would hesitate to 
applaud tlie man who at the risk of his life had 
ventured to slay it ? Or what words would be deemed 
too strong to brand the coward who remained a 
passive spectator while his mother or the wife of his 
soul was torn and crushed ? Yet the most savage 
animal is but an inadequate image of a tyrant, and 
neither wife nor mother has so high a claim upon our 
affections as our coimtry.^ 

* * Certo a republica unde imperandi quamvis hseroditaria 
ortum habet regia potestas, succeRSori confinnantur.’ (Pp. 
rebus exigentibus Regem in 72, 73.) Very remarkable 
jusvocari posse et si sanitatem words to have been written by 
rcspuat principatu spoliari. a Spaniard and a priest nearly 
Neque ita in principem jura a century before Loi^ke. 
potestatis transtulit ut non * ‘ Et est communis sensus 
sibi majorem reservarit potesta- quasi qusedam naturae vox men- 

tem Populis volentibus tibus nostris indita, auribuf 

tributa nova imperantur, leges insonans lex, qua a turpi hones* 
constituuntur ; et quod est turn seceruimus.* (P. 74 .) 
smplius populi Sacramento jura • Pp. 72-74. 
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These were the chief arguments on either side, and 
it remained to draw the conclusion. The task, Mariana 
assures us, is not difficult, but it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between different cases. In the first place 
the tyrant may be a conqueror who by force of arms, 
and without any appeal to the people, had obtained 
possession of the sovereign power. In this case there 
was no obscurity : the example of Ehud was a guide.* f 
and the tyrant might be justly slain by any of the*'' 
people.^ The next case was that of a sovereigri^ 
elected by the nation, or who had obtained his thron ) 
by hereditary riglit, but who sacrificed his people bi’t) 
his lusts, infringed the laws, despised true religioTtQi, 
and preyed upon the fortunes of his subjects. 
there existed in the nation any authoritative apK 
sembly of the people, or if such an assembly could bi'^ 
convoked, it should warn the sovereign of the conse- 
quences of his acts, declare war against him if he 
continued obdurate, and if no other resource re- 
mained, pronounce him to be a public enemy and 
authorise any individual to slay him.* If in the last 


* ' In ec consontire turn phi- 
losophoB turn theologos video, 
enm principem qui vi et armis 
rem publicum occupavit, nullo 
prffitorea jure, nullo publico 
civium consensu, perimi a quo- 
cumque, vita et principatu 
spoliari posbe.’ (Pp, 74, 75.) 
A few lines lower comes the 
eulogy of Ehud. The ‘con- 
senting theologians’ are not 
cited — and, indeed, Mariana 
sciirceJy ever quotes an eccle- 
•iaBtical authority — but the 
reader may find a great many 
gpven in Snare* {De Fide, lib. 
vi. cap. iv.) St, Thomas jus- 


tified Ehud on this general 
ground, and on this point seems 
to have differed little or not at 
all from Mariana. 

* ‘Si medicinam respuat 
princeps, Deque spos uUa sani- 
tatis relinquatur, sententia pro- 
nunciata licebit reipublic® ejus 
imperium detrectare primuni, 
et quouiara bellum necessario 
concitabitur ejus defendendi 

consilia explicare Et si 

res feret ueque aliter se res- 
publica tuori possit, eodem de- 
fensionis jure ac vero potiore 
auctoritate et propria, princi- 
pem publicum hostem declara- 
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place the king who had degenerated into a tyrant 
had suppressed the right of assembly, no steps should 
be taken unless the tyranny was flagrant, unquestion- 
able, and intolerable ; but if this were so, the indi- 
vidual who, interpreting the wishes of the people, slew 
the sovereign, should be applauded.' Nor was this 
doctrine likely to lead to as many tragedies as was 
supposed. ‘Happy indeed would it be for man- 
kind were there many of such unflinching resolution 
as to sacrifice life and happiness for the liberty of 
their country : but the desire of safety withholds most 
men from great deeds, and this is why of the great 
multitude of tyrants so few have perished by the 
sword.* ‘ It is, however, a salutary thought for 
princes to dwell upon, that if they oppress their people 
and make themselves intolerable by their vices, to 
slay them is not only without guilt but is an act of 
the highest merit. 

There was, however, one aspect of the question of 
tyrannicide which presented to the mind of the author 
considerable difficulty, and to which he devoted a 
separate chapter. That to slay a tyrant with a dagger 
was a meritorious act he was perfectly convinced, 
but to mingle poison with his food was a somewhat 
different matter. This distinction, Mariana tells us 
incidentally, was first suggested to him, many years 
before the publication of the book, by one of his 
scholars, when, as a public instructor, he was impress- 
ing his doctrines upon the youth of Sicily.* The 

turn ferro peri mere. Eademque * ‘ Qui votia publicia faveiia 
facultas esto caicumque pri- eum perimere tentarit, baud 
vato, qui ape irapumtatis ab- quaquam inique eum focisae 
jecta, neglecta salute, in cona- existimabo.’ (P. 77.) 
turn juvandi rempublicam *Pp. 77, 78 
ingredi voluerit.’ (P. 76.) • P. 83. 

U 
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way in wbicli he resolves it is very remarkable as 
exhibiting the modes of thought or reasoning from 
which these speculations sprang. He in the first 
place shows very clearly that nearly every argument 
that justifies the one mode of slaughter may be 
also urged in favour of the other; but notwith. 
standing this, he concludes that poison should Ikt 
prohibited, because he says it is prohibited by that 
common sentiment of mankind which is the voice of 
nature and the test of right.* 

The doctrine of tyrannicide, of which Mariana 
may be regarded as the chief apostle, is one that is 
eminently fitted to fascinate men who are just 
emerging out of a protracted servitude, and who 
have not yet learned to calculate the ulterior conse- 
quences of political acts. To slay a royal criminal, 
who, for the gratification of his own insatiable vanity, 
is causing the deaths of thousands of the innocent, 
and blasting the prosperity of his nation, is an act 
that seems at first sight both laudable and useful, es- 
pecially if that sovereign had violated the obligations 


• * Nos tamen uon quid fac- 
turi siut homines sed quid per 
naturJB leges concessiim sit 
despicimus. . . . Et est naturae 
vox communis hominum sonsus 
vituperantiiira si quis in alios 
quantumvis hostes venono gras- 
setur.’ (Pp. 83-85.) Jt is said 
that. Mariana, in his History, 
has treated kinrrs with con- 
siderable deference ; but his 
antiraonarchicuil opinions ap- 
pear very strongly in a short 
work called, Discourse on the 
Defects of the Government of 
the Jesuits,’ which contains — 
what is extrcinoly rare in the 


writings of the members of the 
order — a bitter attack on the 
general, and a fierce denuncia- 
tion of the despotic principles 
on which the society is consti- 
tuted. The following (which 
I quote from a French transla- 
tion of 1625) is very charac- 
teristic : — ‘ Selon mon opinion, 
la inonarchie nous met par 
terre, non pour estre monarchie 
ains pour n'estre bien tomperde. 
C’est uu furieux sanglier qui 
ravage tout par oA il passe, et 
si on lie I’arres^^e tout court, 
nous ne devons esp^ror de re- 
pos.’ (Ch. X.) 
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by which he had bound himself. A man who baa 
committed an act of treason, which the law would 
punish by death, has incurred a penalty and retained 
a privilege. The penalty is that he should be put to 
death ; the privilege is that he should only be put to 
death by the constituted authorities and in the legal 
way. But if in addition to his original crime he has 
paralysed the law that should avenge it, it may 
plausibly be argued that he has forfeited his privi- 
lege : he has placed himself above the law, and has 
therefore placed himself out of the law and become 
an outlaw. Besides this, the exceedingly prominent 
place tyrannicide occupies in the history both of the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews tolls powerfully 
upon the imagination, and it is quite certain that 
none of these nations looked upon the act with the 
feelings of modern Englishmen. 

But to those who take a wider view of the field 
of politics, the immense danger of encouraging in- 
dividuals to make themselves the arbiters of the 
destinies of a nation will bo far more than sufficient 
to counterbalance these arguments. The degree of 
favour that public opinion shows to political assas- 
sinations, though by no means the sole, is perhaps 
the principal regulator of their number ; for although 
the conspirator may be prepared to encounter uni- 
versal obloquy, the direction his enthusiasm has taken 
is, in the first instance, determined by the mental 
atmosphere he breathes. And if it bo true, as 
Mariana asserts, that the number of those who possess 
sufficient resolution to engage in such enterprises is 
under all cases small, it is also true that those few 
would usually be men pre-eminently unfit to adjudi- 
cate upon the policy of nations. For the amount of 

u 2 
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heroism it evokes is no test or measure of the exr 
cellcnce of a cause. Indeed, nothing can be more 
certain than that the highest displays of courage, 
sell-sacrifice, and enthusiasm are usually elicited not 
by those motives of general philanthropy which all 
men must applaud, but by attachment to some par- 
ticular class of disputed questions or to the interests 
of some particular party. The excitement of con- 
tiwersy, the very fact that the opinions in question 
have but few adherents, the impossibility of triumph- 
ing by normal means, and the concentration of every 
thought upon a single aspect of a single subject, all 
stimulate fanaticism. The great majority of men 
will do far more for a cause they have espoused, in 
spite of the opposition of those around them, than for 
one that is unquestionably good. Wo accordingly 
find that among the many attempts that were made 
upon the lives of rulers in the sixteenth century, 
nearly all were produced by attachment to certain 
religious opinions which the conspirator desired to 
see predominate, and from which an immense pro- 
portion of the people dissented. Never was there a 
spirit of more complete and courageous self-sacrifice 
than instigated Ravaillac to slay perhaps the very 
best sovereign of modern Europe. And have we not, 
iu our own day, seen the representatives of a sect of 
revolutionists whose principles are rejected by the 
great majority of educated men attempting, again 
and again, to farther their views by the assassination 
of a monarch of a ditierent nation from their own, 
whoso throne is based upon universal suffrage, and 
who, in the judgment of a large proportion of his 
contemporaries, has proved himself the chief pillar of 
order in Europe ? 
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These considerations, whicli the old Jesuit writers 
completely omitted, serve to show that even in the 
best case — even in those instances in which the con- 
spirator is seeking only what he firmly believes to be 
good — the practice of tyrannicide is almost always an 
evil. But we have to add to this the assassinations 
from corrupt motives that in societies favourable to 
tyrannicide have always been frequent : we have to 
add also the danger to the State resulting from that 
largo class of men so prominent in all criminal records 
who hang upon the border of insanity, who, partly 
from an excess of vanity and partly from natural 
weakness of volition, and partly under the influencc3 
of a kind of monomania, are drawn by an irresistible 
fascination to the perpetration of any crime sur- 
rounded with circumstances of notoriety : and when 
we still further consider the perpetual insecurity and 
the distrust between sovereign and people tliat must 
necessarily exist when these conspiracies are frequent, 
we shall have little hesitation in pronouncing upon 
the question. Political assassination is denounced, 
in general terms, as an atrocious crime simply be- 
cause in the great majority of instances it is so ; and 
ev^en in tho extremely few cases that are generally 
recognised as exceptions, we have to deduct from the 
immediate advantages that were obtained the evil of 
an example that has been misused. 

It is arguments of this kind, drawn from ex- 
pediency, that are now regarded as most decisive on 
this as on many other questions of political ethics ; 
but they could have little weight in tho early stages 
of political life, when the minds of men were still 
moulded by theological discussions, and were conse- 
quently predisposed to deduce all conclusions with an 
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inflexible logic from general principles. Tymnnicide 
accordingly occupied an extremely prominent place 
in tbe revival of liberalism in Europe. The first 
instance in which it was formally supported by a 
theologian appears to have been in 1408, shortly 
after the Duke of Orleans had been murdered at the 
instigation of the Duke of Burgundy, when a priest 
and, as is generally said, a Franciscan * named John 
Petit, who was then professor of theology in the 
University of Paris, justified the act, and delivered 
a public oration in defence of the thesis, ‘ That it is 
lawful, according to natural and divine law, for 
every subject to slay or cause to be slain a traitor 
and disloyal tyrant.* This doctrine was afterwards 
energetically denounced by Gerson and condemned 
by the Council of Constance.* After the Reforma- 
tion, however, it was very widely diffused. Grevin, 
one of the immediate succe.ssors of Jodelle, and 
therefore one of the founders of the French Drama, 
brought it upon the stage in a play upon ‘ The 
Death of Caesar,* which was first acted in 1560, and 
was re-printed with an anti -monarchical preface at 
the time of Ravaillac.^ A few years before the pub- 


* He is called so in, I think, 
every histoiy of the occurrence 
I have met with ; but a writer 
in the Journal des S^avans of 
1748 maintains (pp. 994-996) 
that there is some doubt upon 
the point. It is worthy of re- 
mark that the duke who insti- 
^ted the murder, and probably 
inspired the apology, died him- 
self by the hand of an assassin. 
(Van Bniyssel, Hist, du Com- 
merce Beige, tom. ii. pp. 48, 49.) 

• Mariana rejects this decree 
without hesitation, on Ultra- 


montane principles, as not hav- 
ing been confirmed by the Pope 
(Be Bege, p. 79). Suarez seems 
to think it binding, but argues 
(Be Fide, lib. vi. c. 4) that it 
applies only to tyrants in regi- 
mme, because the Council con- 
demns the opinion that ‘sub- 
jects ' may slay a tyrant, and 
a tyrant vi titulo has, properly 
speaking, no * subjects.* 

• There is a full notice of 
this play in Charles, La Comldie 
en France au Seiziime SUele, 
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lication of the work of Mariana, no less than three 
Jesuits — Francisous Toletus, Emmanuel Sa, and the 
famous Molina — had defended it.^ The first, who 
was made a cardinal in 1588, justified it chiefly in 
the case of tyrants who had usurped dominion ; * but 
intimated also, that the nation might depose a lawful 
sovereign, that it might condemn him to death, and 
that then any individual might slay him. Sa ^ and 
Molina'^ expressed the same opinion with stiJl greater 
emphasis, and Balthazar Ayala, the most illustrious 
Spanish lawyer of the age, in his celebrated work 
on the ‘ Rights of War,* which was published in 
1582, though utterly repudiating their doctrine con- 


* Sa was a Portuguese — the 
other two were Spaniards. The 
prominence this doctrine ac- 
quired in Spain in the reign of 
Philip II. is probably in part 
due to the contest of Spain with 
Elizabeth, who was regarded 
as a tyrant both in titulo and 
in re^imine, and consequently 
naturally marked out for assas- 
sination. Mariana's book was 
probably written under Philip 
II., for the royal privilege to 
print it was granted only three 
months after the death of that 
king. 

- ‘Adverte duplicera esse 
tyrannum ; unum potestate et 
dominio qui non habet titulum 
verum sed tyraiinice occupat 
rempublicam : et huuc licet 
occidere, dum aliter non potest 
liberari respublica et dum spes 
est libertatis probabilis ; aliter 
non licet privato cuilil)et occi- 
dere. Alterum administrationi 
qui habet quidem vorum titu- 
lum sed tyrannico tractat t-ub- 
ditos, et hunc non licet absque 


publica auctoritate occidere.’ 
(Gumma Casuum ConscientitB, 
lib. V. c. vi. p. 653.) 

• ‘ Tyrannice gubernans juste 
acquisitura dominium non pot- 
est spoliari smo publico ju- 
dicio ; lata vero sententia potest 
quisque fieri executor: potest 
autem deponi a populo otiam 
qui juravit ei obediontiam per- 
petuam si monitus non vult 
corrigi. At occupantem tyran- 
uice potest atom quisque de 
populo potest occidere, si aliud 
non sit remedium, est enim 
publicus hostis.’ (Aphorism, 
Co7ifessarioruJ7i, verb. Tyran- 
nus,) 

* ‘Tyrannum primo modo 
nefas est privatis interficere; 
possit tameu respublica quoad 
ca[)ita eonvenire, eique rosistere, 
lataque sententia deponere ab 
administratione utque ilium 
depositum puiiiro. Socundo 
m(^o tyrannum quivis de ro- 
publiea potest lieite eum inter- 
ficere,* (Comment, Pars JV. 
tract iii. disp. 6.) 
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cerning tyrants with a lawful title, cordially em- 
braced it in the case of usnrpers.^ The French 
Jesuits, it is true, appalled, by the outciy that was 
raised against them on account of the work of 
Mariana, repudiated its principles; but, in 1611, 
Mariana found a defender in another Jesuit named 
Kellerus,* who only made a single reservation — that 
a formal sentence was always necessary before tyran- 
nicide was justifiable. When Henri III. was assassi- 
nated by Clement, the Catholics of the League received 
the news with a burst of undisguised exultation, and 
in many churches the image of the murderer was 
placed for reverence upon the altar of God. The 
Pope publicly pronounced the act to be worthy of 
ranking with that of Judith, he said that it could only 
have been accomplished by the special assistance of 
Providence, and he blasphemously compared it to the 
Incarnation and to the Resurrection.* On the other 
hand, it would be unfair to forget the murder of the 
Duke of Guise in France and of Cardinal Beaton in 
Scotland, the justification of these instances of poli- 
tical assassination by the most eminent Protestants, 
and the many seditious works at least verging upon 
an approval of tyi'annicide that issued from the Pro- 
testant press. 

Still the main champions of tyrannicide were 

' ‘ T) Pdnuum qui per vim et in reply to a Calvinistic attack) 
illegitime principatum oecupa- contains a great deal of infor- 
vit, si tyrannis aliter tolli non mation about the early litera- 
posfiit, occidere cuilibet licitum ture of tyrannicide. It bears 
sit.’ {De Jure et Officiis belliciSf the approbation of JBusaeue, the 
lib. i.) head of the Jesuits in Northern 

• In a book called Tyranni- Germany. 
cidimij seu Scitum CatholtcO’ * De Thou^ liv. xcvi. The 
rum Tyranni Intemecione, Pope was Sixtus V. 

This book (which was written 
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unquestionably tbe Jesuits, and it is not difficult to 
discover tbe reason. It has been said that the 
despotic character of their government has in these 
later times proved inimical to the growth of indi- 
viduality among them, and that while the institution 
considered as a whole has flourished it has failed re- 
markably to produce originality either in intellect or 
in character.' But however this may be now, it is 
certain that it was not so in the early days of the 
society, when a few isolated Jesuits wore scattered 
through a community of heretics waging a continued 
war against overwhelming numbers. All the resources 
of their minds were then taxed to the utmost, and 
they had every motive to encourage an opinion that 
enabled a single individual, by an act of self-devotion, 
to sway the destinies of a nation. 

It may be said that the work of Mariana is an ex- 
treme instance of Jesuitical principles, and in a certain 
sense this is undoubtedly true. Mariana stands 
almost alone among his brethren in the directness 
and absence of qualifications that characterises his 
teaching, and he is still more remarkably distinguished 
for the emphasis with which he dwells upon purely 
political rights. In his book the interests of the 
Church, though never forgotten, never eclipse or ex- 
clude the interests of the people, and all the barriers 
that are raised against heresy are equally raised 
against tyranny. But his doctrine of tyrannicide, ex- 
treme, exaggerated, and dangerous as it is, was but a 
rash conclusion from certain principles which were 
common to almost all the theologians of his order, 

* Lamennais, Affaires de and F^lix have done much to 
Rome, Since the days of La- rescue the order from the re- 
mennais the names of Ravignan pi oach. 
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and which are of the most vital importance in the 
history both of civil liberty and of Rationalism. In 
nearly every writing that issued from this school we 
find the same desire to restrict the power of the 
sovereign and to augment the power of the people, 
the same determination to base the political system 
on a doctrine derived from reason rather than from 
authority, the same tendency to enunciate principles 
the application of which would — whether their au- 
thors desired it or not — -inevitably extend beyond tho 
domain of theology. All or nearly all these writers 
urged in the interests of tlie Church that doctrine of 
a ‘ social contract * which was destined at a laier 
period to become the cornerstone of the liberties of 
l^jurope. Nearly all drew a broad distinction between 
kings and tyrants, nearly all divided the latter into 
those wlio wore tyrant, s, as it was said, in regimine 
(that is to say, legitimate rulers who misgoverned), 
and tyrants in tltido (that is to say, rulers with 
no original authority); and nearly all admitted that 
the Papal deposition, by annulling the title-deeds of 
regal power, transferred the sovereign from the former 
class to the latter. These were the really important 
points of their teaching, for they were those which 
deeply and permanently influenced the habits of poli- 
tical thought, and on these points tho Jesuits were 
almost unanimous. In the application of them they 
differed. Usually tyrannicide, at least in the case of 
a tyrant in regimine^ was condemned, though, as we 
have seen, there were not wanting those who main- 
tained that the nation as well as the Pope might de- 
pose a sovereign, might condemn him to death and 
depute any individual to slay him. In tho case of a 
tyrant in titulo the more violent opinion seems to have 
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predommated. If lie were a conqueror or a usurper, 
St. Thomas Aquinas had distinctly said that he might 
be slain. 1 If he were a monarch deposed for heresy, 
it was remembered that heresy itself might justly be 
punished with death, and that every act of the deposed 
sovereign against Catholicity was a crime of the 
deepest dye perpetrated by one who had no legitimate 
authority in the State. The cloud of subtle dis- 
tinctions that were sometimes raised around these 
questions might give scope for the ingenuity of con- 
troversialists, but they could have but little influence 
over the passions of fanatics.^ 

If we now turn from the Jesuits to the Gallicau 
section of the Catholic Church the contrast is very 
remarkable. We find ourselves in presence of a 
now order of interests, and consequently of new 
principles. The great power of the French Church 
and of the monarchy with which it was connected 
had early induced its bishops to assume a tone of 
independence in their dealings with the Papal See 
that was elsewhere unknown, and a close alliance 
between Church and State was the manifest interest 
of both. JBut in order that such an alliance should 
be effectual, it was necessary that the Pope should 
be reduced as much as possible to the level of an 
ordinary bishop, while the sovereign was exalted as 

• See Suarez, Be Fide^ lib. cal condition of Europe no lon- 

Ti. cap. iv. ger made it of great service to 

* On the inevitable tendency the Church, and the contro- 
of the doctrine of deposition to versiea of Jansenism diverted 
tyrannicide, there are some the energy of the Jesuits into 
good remarks in Bossuet, Be- now channels. Pascal, in his 
fensio, lib. i. c. 3. The doctrine Provincial ^ Letters^ barely 
of tyrannicide among the touches this aspect of ths 
Jesuits seems ^ have died Jesuit teaching. 

away after Suarez: the politi- 
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tho immediate representative of the Deitj. In this 
way the bishops were freed from the pressure of 
Papal ascendency, and the sovereign from the worst 
consequences of excommunication. The advocates of 
Gallican principles have been able to prove decisively 
that in nearly all attempts to prevent the encroach- 
ments of the Pope upon secular dominion French 
theologians have been prominent, while their oppo- 
nents have rejoined with equal truth that the Gallican 
authorities were by no means unanimous in their 
sentiments, and that the negation of the Papal claims 
was not usually thrown into a very dogmatic form.' 
The case of an heretical prince before the Reformation 
was hardly discussed,^ and in other cases the rivalry 
between the two sections of the Church was rather 
implied in acts than expressed in formal shitements. 
On the one side there was a steady tendency to exalt 
the spiritual power of the Popes above that of the 
Councils, and their temporal power above that of 
kings ; on the other side there was a corresponding 
tendency in the opposite direction. As the power of 
deposition was in the middle ages the centre of the 
more liberal system of politics, and as everything that 
was taken from the popes was given to the kings, 
the Gallican teaching was always mimical to freedom. 
At the same time, as the interference of an Italian 
priest with French politics offended the national pride, 
it was eminently popular ; and thus, as in many sub- 

‘ Soe on the one side Bianchi, of princes who fell into heresy 
Puissance Souveraine^ and on was an Englishman of the time 
the other the Ikfensio of Bos- of James 1. — ^William Barclay, 
suet. the father of the author of the 

* According to Bianchi, the Argenis. W. Barclay wrote 
first Catholic who maintained against and was answered by 
that the Pope had no power Bellarmiiie. (Bianchi, tom. ii. 
over the temporal possessions pp. 768, 769.) 
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sequent periods of Frencli historj, patriotism proved 
destructive to liberty. 

It appeared for a abort time as if tbe Reformation 
were about to give rise to new combinations. The 
invectives of tbe Protestants against tbe Papal Power 
produced a momentary reaction in its favour, which 
was remarkably shown in the States General as- 
sembled at Paris in 1615. The Third Estate, either 
because Protestant principles were diffused among its 
members or because it represented especially the 
secular feelings of the middle classes, then proposed, 
among other articles, one declaring that the Pope 
possessed no power of deposing sovereigns, or under 
any circumstances releasing subjects from the oath of 
allegiance ; but the nobles and the clergy refused to 
ratify it, and Cardinal Perron, probably as the repre- 
sentative of the clergy, asserted the Ulti*amontane 
prinoiples vdth tbe strongest emphasis.* 

Veiy soon, however, a complete change passed over 
the minds of the IVench clergy. The Huguenots, in 
several of their synods, had dwelt with great emphasis 
upon their denial of the existence of a mediate power 
between the Deity and a king, and there was some 
danger that if they possessed the monopoly of this 
opinion the civil power might be attracted to their 
side. Besides this the French Protestants made war 
against their rulers for the purpose of obtaining liberty 
of conscience, and the French Catholics naturally 
pronounced these wars to be sinful. In 1668 the 
Sorbonne asserted the absolute independence of the 
civil power, and the same thing was again declared 
in the famous Articles of 1682, which are the recog- 


Bianchi, tom. i. pp. 96-104. 
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nised basis of Gallicanism. In his defence of these 
articles Bossnet soon afterwards systematised the 
whole theology of the school. The general result, as 
far as it regards civil liberty, may be briefly told. 
The king occupied his throne by the direct and im- 
mediate authority of the Deity, and is consequently, 
in his temporal capacity, altogether independent of 
the Pope and of the wishes of the people. Every 
pope who had exercised or claimed a power of depo- 
sition had exceeded his functions and been guilty ot 
usurpation ; every subject who had raised his hand 
against the sovereign or his agents had committed a 
mortal sin. The sole duty of the nation is to obey, 
and from this obligation no tyranny and no injustice 
can release it. If the rulers of the people are as 
wolves, it is for the Christians to show themselves 
as sheep.* 

Such was the teaching of the different sections of 
the Catholic Church. If wo now turn to Protes- 
tantism we find a diversity at least equally striking 
and not less manifestly due to the diversity of in- 
terests. At the same time, although the opinions 
advocated by any particular section at a particular 
time were mainly the result of the special circum- 
stances under which it was placed, there were some 
general considerations that complicated the move- 
ment. In the first place, the fact that the Reforma- 
tion was essentially an act of spiritual rebellion — an 
appeal from those in authority to the judgments of 
the people-— gave an impulse to the spirit of insub- 
ordination which was still further strengthened by 
the republican form that many of the new organ isa- 

* De/rftsio, lib. i. c. 16, IS. Avert isMments mr lea Lcttrea de 
M. Jurieu^ no. 6. 
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tions assumed. In tlie Early Church the ecclesias- 
fcical government had combined in a very remarkable 
manner the principle of authority and the principle 
of liberty by magnifying to the highest point the 
episcopal authority while the bishops were themselves 
elected by universal suffrage. But a process of gradual 
centralisation soon destroyed this balance, and trans- 
formed the ecclesiastical organisation from a republic 
into a monarchy ; and although the piimitive ele- 
ments were revived in Protestantism, they were 
revived in such a way that their original character 
was essentially falsified. For the system of popular 
election and the supreme and divine authority of the 
episcopacy, which in the Early Church formed the 
two compensatory parts of a single scheme, at the 
Reformation were violently dissevered and thrown 
into the strongest antagonism — the Calvinistic 
Churclies constituting themselves the leading cham- 
pions of the one, while Anglicanism was the repre- 
sentative of the other. 

Now it has often been observed, and is in itself 
sufficiently obvious, that when men have formed an 
ecclesiastical organisation which is intensely demo- 
cratic, they will have a certain predisposition in 
favour of apolitical organisation of a kindred nature. 
If in Church government they are accustomed to 
restrict very jealously the infiuence of the ruler, to 
diffuse as much as possible the supreme power, and 
to regard the will of the majority as the basis of 
authority, they will scarcely submit without a mur. 
mur to a political system in which all power is cen. 
tralised in a single man, and from which all popular 
influence has been carefully eliminated. Puritanism 
lias therefore a natural bias towards democracy, and 
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Episcopal ianis in, which dwells chiefly on the principle 
of authority, towards despotism. Special circum- 
stances have octjasionally modified but seldom or 
never altogether reversed these tendencies. Both 
forms have sometimes coalesced cordially with con- 
stitutional monarchy ; but even in these cases it will 
usually be found that the Puritans have gravitated 
towards that party which verges most upon repub- 
licanism, and the Episcopalians to that which is most 
akin to despotism. 

Another gcineral tendency which has been much 
less frequently noticed than the preceding one results 
from the proportionate value attached by different 
Churches to the Old and New Testaments. To 
ascerbiin the true meaning of passages of Scripture 
is tlie business not of the historian but of the theolo- 
gian, but it is at least an historical fact that in the 
great majority of mstances the early Protestant de- 
fenders of civil Kherty derived them political princi- 
ples chiefly from the Old Testament, and the defenders 
of despotism from the Now. The rebellions that were 
so frequent in Jewish history formed the favourite 
topic of the one — the unreserved submission incul- 
cated by St. Paul, of the other. When, therefore, all 
the principles of right and wrong were derived from 
theology, and when by the rejection of tradition and 
ecclesiastical authority Scripture became the sole 
arbiter of theological difficulties, it was a matter of 
manifest importance in ascertaining the political ten- 
dencies of any sect to discover whicli Testament was 
most congenial to the tone and complexiem of its 
theology.* 


* Httllam Hifi, of IM 
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Tho favourable influence Protestantism was des- 
tined to exercise upon liberty was early shown. 
Among the accusations the Catholics brought against 
both Huss and Wycliffe none was more common than 
tliat they had proclaimed that mortal sin invalidated 
the title of the sovereign to his throne ; and the last 
of these Reformers was also honourably distinguished 
for his strong assertion of the unchristian character 
of slavery.* At the Reformation the different atti- 
tudes assumed by different sovereigns towards the new 
faith and the constant vicissitudes of the religious 
wars exercised their natural influence upon the opi- 
nions of the leaders, but on the whole liberal views 
strongly predominated, although they were not often 
thrown into formal statements. Luther and Calvin 
both fluctuated a good deal upon the subject, and 
passages have been cited from each by the adherents 
of bo til views. It is probable, however, that Calvin 
ultimately inclined rather to the republic^an, and 
Luther — who had been greatly agitated by the war 
of the peasants— to the despotic theory. Zuinglius, 
without reasoning much on the subject,* accepted 
the liberal principles of his countrymen, and he died 
bravely upon the battle-field. Ulrich von Hutten 
appears to have adopted the Reformed tenets mainly 
as a principle of liberty, emancipating men both from 
intellectual and from political tyranny. ‘ From truth 
to liberty and from liberty to truth * was the pro- 
gramme he proclaimed. The country, however, in 
which Protestantism assumed the most emphatically 
liberal character was unquestionably Scotland, and 

• Barrington On the Sta^ strong mssages quoted by Keb 

tvtes, p. 280. lenis, ^ranniculium, pp. 73, 

* See, however, some rather 74. 
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the mail wlio most clearly represented its tendency 
was Knox. 

A great writer, whose untimely death has been one 
of the most serious misfortunes that have ever be- 
fallen English literature, and whose splendid genius, 
matured by the most varied and extensive scholar- 
ship, has cast a flood of light upon many of the sub- 
jects I am endeavouring to elucidate — has lately 
traced with a master-hand the antecedents of the 
Scotch Reformation.' He has shown that for a long 
period before it was accomplished there had been a 
tierce contest between the aristocracy on the one 
hand, and the sovereigns and Catholic clergy of 
Scotland upon the other ; that this struggle at last 
terminated in the triumph of the aristocracy and the 
subversion of the Catholic establishment ; that the 
new clergy, called into existence by a movement that 
was intensely hostile to the sovereign, were from the 
first the main promoters of sedition ; and that being 
hated by the Crown, and having speedily quarrelled 
with the nobles, they cast themselves for support 
upon the people, and became the most courageous and 
energetic of the champions of democracy. The 
utter contempt for ecclesiastical traditions that cha- 
ractensed the Puritanical sects enabled them without 
much difficulty to mould their theology into confor- 
mity with their wishes : for Scripture was the only 
guide they acknowledged, and it has been most 
abundantly proved that from Scnpture honest and 
able men have derived and do derive arguments in 
support of the most opposite opinions. In all the 
conflicts with the civil authorities Knox threw him- 
self into the foreground, and constantly asserted, with 


* See Buckle's Hist, of Scottish Civilization, 
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the most emphatic clearness, that it was the right and 
even the duty of a nation to resist a persecuting sove- 
reign. Speaking of the persecutions that Mary had 
directed against the English Protestants, he declared 
that when they began it was the duty of the English 
people not merely to have deposed their queen but also 
to have put her to death ; and he added, with charac- 
teristic ferocity, that they should have included in the 
same slaughter all her councillors and the whole body 
of the Catholic clergy.^ 

The opinions which Knox embodied chiefly in fierce 
declamations, and which he advocated mainly with a 
view to religious interests, were soon after system- 
atised and at the same time secularised by Buchanan 
in a short dialogue entitled, ‘De Jure Begni apud 
Scotos,^ which was published in 1579, and which bears 
in many respects a striking resemblance to some of 
the writings that afterwards issued from the Jesuits. 
In Buchanan, however, we find none of those count- 
less subtleties and qualifications to which the Catholic 
theologians commonly resorted in order to evade the 
decisions of the Fathers or the schoolmen, nor do 
we find anything about the deposing power of the 
Pope. The principles that were enunciated were per- 
fectly clear and decisive : they were derived exclu- 
sively from reason, and they were directed equally 

* * And therfor I fear not to gether with all such as should 
affirm that it had bene the have assisted her what tyme 
dutie of the nobilitie, judges, that shee and they openly be- 
rulers, and people of England, gan to suppresse Christes Evan- 
uot only to have resisted and gil, to shed the blood of the 
againstanded Marie, that Jesa- saincts of God, and to erect 
belwhome they call their queen, that most devilfish idolatrie, 
but also to have punished her the Papistical abominations.’ 
to the death, with all the sort (Knox. Appe/latwn.) 
of her idolatrous preestes, to- 
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against every form of tyranny. The argament is 
based upon ‘ the social contract.* Men were natu- 
rally formed for society : in order to arrest the in- 
testine discord that sprang up among them they 
created kings ; in order to restrain the power of their 
kings they enacted laws. The nation being the source 
of regal power is greater than and may therefore 
judge the king ; the laws being intended to restrain 
the king in case of collision, it is for the people and 
not for the ruler to interpret them. It is the duty of 
the king to identify himself with the law,* and to 
govern exclusively according to its decisions. A 
king is one who governs by law, and according to the 
interests of the people ; a tyrant is ore wlio governs 
by his own will, and contrary to the interests of the 
people. An opinion had been spread abroad by some 
that a king being trammelled by recognised constitu- 
tional ties might be resisted if he violated them, but 
that a tyrant who reigns wliere no constitution exists 
must be always obeyed ; but this opinion was alto- 
gether false. The people may make war against a 
tyrant, and may pursue that war until he is slain. 
Though Buchanan does not expressly defend the 
slaughter of a tyrant by a private individual, he recalls 
in language of unqualified praise the memories of the 
tyrannicides of antiquity. 

This little tract being in conformity with the spirit 
of the time, and especially with the spirit of the 
Scotch people, had a very great influence. Its main 
principles, as we have seen, differ but little from 
those of St. Thomas Aquinas and the schoolmen ; but 
by disengaging them from the crowd of theological 

* As Buchanan (imitating Cicero) tersely pute it, ‘ Rex, lex 
loquens; lex, rex mutns.’ 
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considerations that had previously rendered them 
almost inoperative except when religions interests 
were concerned, Buchanan opened a new stage in the 
history of liberty. The doctrines, however, which he 
for the first time systematised had been at a still 
earlier period diffused among his fellow-countrymen. 
When Queen Elizabeth, iu 1571, put some questions 
to a Scotch deputation concerning the reasons that 
had induced the Scots to depose their queen, she was 
immediately favoured in reply with a long dissertation 
on the manifest superiority of nations to their sove- 
reigns ; which, as Camden assures us, and as we can 
readily believe, she received with extreme indigna- 
tion.' The same principles were no less general 
among the English Dissenters, and were exhibited 
alike in their writings and in their policy : Milton 
only translated into eloquent prose the no less elo- 
quent acts of Cromwell. 

It is difficult indeed to overrate the debt of grati- 
tude that England owes both to her own Nonepisco- 
pal Churches and to those of Scotland. In good report 
and in evil, amid persecution and ingratitude and 
horrible wrongs, in ages when all virtue seemed cor- 
roded and when apostasy had ceased to be a stain, 
they clung fearlessly and faithfully to the banner of 
her freedom. If the Great Rebellion was in England 
for the most part secular in its causes, it is no less 
true that its success was in a great measure due to 
the assistance of the Scotch, who were actuated 
mainly by religion, to the heroic courage infused into 
the troops by the English ministers, and to the spirit 
of enthusiasm created by the noble writings that were 
inspired by Puritanism. Neither the persecutions 
* Camden Annd,^ pars ii. (ad unn. 1671.) 
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of Charles nor the promised toleration of James ever 
caused them to swerve. Without their assistance 
English liberty would no doubt have been attained, 
but no one can say how long its triumph would have 
been retarded, or what catastrophes would have re- 
sulted from tlie strife. For it is to Puritanism that 
we mainly owe the fact that in England religion 
and liberty were not dissevered : amid all the fluctua- 
tions of its fortune,' it represented the alliance of 
these two principles, which the predominating Church 
invariably pronounced to be incompatible. 

The attitude of this latter Church forms indeed a 
strange contrast to that of Puritanism. Created in 
the first instance by a court intrigue, pervaded in 
all its parts by a spirit of the most intense Erastian- 
ism, and aspiring at the same time to a spiritual 
authority scarcely less absolute than that of the 
Church wliich it had superseded, Anglicanism was 
from the beginning at once the most servile and the 
most efficient agent of tyranny. Endeavouring by 
the assistance of temporal authority and by the dis- 
play of worldly pomp to realise in England the same 
position as Catholicism had occupied in Europe, she 
naturally flung herself on every occasion into the 
arms of the civil power. No other Church so uni- 
formly betrayed and trampled on the liberties of her 
country.* In all those fiery trials through which 

* It is worthy of remark, a« to be for more than 150 years 

showing their persistence, that the servile handmaid of mon- 
probably the ablest modern archy, the steady enemy of 
advocate of what may be termed public liberty. The divine 
the Biblical aspect of liberty right of kings and the duty of 
was Robert Hall. passively obeying all their 

* As Macaulay very truly commands were her favourite 
and very eloquently wrote, ‘The tenets. She held those tenets 
Church of England continued firmly through times of op- 
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Englisli liberty has passed since the B/eformation, 
she invariably cast her influence into the scale of 
tyranny, supported and eulogised every attempt to 
violate the Constitution, and wrote the fearful sen- 
tence of eternal condemnation upon the tombs of the 
martyrs of freedom.* That no tyranny however 
gross, that no violation of the constitution however 
flagrant, can justify resistance ; that all those prin- 
ciples concerning the rights of nations on which con- 
stitutional government is based are false, and all 
those elforfcs of resistance by which constitutional 
government is achieved are deadly sins, was her 
emphatic and continual teaching. ‘ A rebel,’ she 
declared, ‘ is worse than the worst prince, and rebel- 
lion worse than the worst government of the worst 
piince hath hitherto been.* ‘ God placeth as well 
evil princes as good,* and therefore ‘ for subjects to 
deserve through their sins to have an evil prince 
and then to rebel against him were double and treble 
evil by provoking God more to plague them.* St. 
Paul counselled passive obedience under Caligula, 


pression, persecution, and li- 
centiousness, while law was 
trampled down, while judgment 
was perverted, while the people 
were eaten as though they were 
broad. Once, and but once — 
for a moment, and but for a 
moment — when her own dig- 
nity and property were touched, 
she forgot to practise the sub- 
mission she had taught/ (Es- 
vol. i. p. 60: ed. 1861.) 
Hallam, however, has dis- 
interred a curious book called 
i Short Treatise of Politique 
Pi wer, published by Poynet, 
Frotestant Bishop of Winches- 


ter, in 1568, advocating tht 
most seditious doctrines, and 
among others tyrannicide. But 
the explanation is simple : 
Poynet wrote during the per^ 
secution of Mary, (jfftst. of Lit 
vol. ii. pp. 37-40.) 

* ‘ Eternal damnation is pre- 
pared for all impenitent rebels 
in hell with Satan the first 
founder of rebellion.’ * Heaver 
is the place of good obedient 
subjects, and hell the prison 
and dungeon of rebels against 
God and their prince.* (Homily 
on Wilful Rebellion.) 
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Claudius, and Nero, * who were not only no Chris- 
tians but pagans, and also eitlier foolish rulers or 
cruel tyrants ; * nay the Jews owed it even to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when ‘ he had slain their king, nobles, 
parents, children, and kinsfolk, burned their country 
cities, yea Jerusalem itself, and the holy temple, and 
had carried the residue into captivity.* Even the 
Blessed Virgin, ‘being of the royal blood of the 
ancient natural kings of Jewry, did not disdain to 
obey the commandment of an heathen and foreign 
prince ; * much more therefore should we ‘ obey 
princes, though strangers, wicked, and wrongful, 
when God for our sins shall place such over us,’ 
unless, indeed, they enjoin anything contrary to the 
Divine command ; but even ‘ in that case we may 
not in anywise withstand violently or rebel against 
rulers or make any insurrection, sedition, or tumults, 
either by force of arms or otherwise, against the 
anointed of the Lord or any of his officers, but we 
must in such case patiently suffer all wrongs.’ * 

‘If I should determine no cases,’ wrote Jeremy 
Taylor, when treating the question of I'esi stance in 
the greatest work on Moral Piiilosophy that Angli- 
canism has produced, ‘ but upon such mighty terms 
as can be afforded in this question, and are given 
and yet prevail not, I must nover hope to do any 
service to any interest of wisdom or peace, of justice 
or religion; and therefore I am clearly of opinion 
that no man who can think it lawful to fight against 

' Homilies on WVful Re- censuring a preacher named 
hellion and on Obedience. The Knight, who had said that sub- 
same doctrines were laid down jects oppressed on account of 
in the Canons of Convocation religion might sometimes resist, 
in 1606, and by the Univer- (Hallam, Const. Hist, vol. i 
sity of Oxford in 1662, when p. 416.) 
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tlie supreme power of liis nation can be fit to read 
cases of conscience, for nothing can satisfy him 
whose conscience is armour of proof against the 

plain and easy demonstration of this question 

The matter of Scripture being so plain that it needs 
no interpretation, the practice and doctrine of the 
Church, which is usually the best commentary, is now 
but of little use in a case so plain, yet this also is as 
plain in itself, and without any variety, dissent, or 
interruption universally agreed upon, universally 
practised and taught, that, let the powers set over 
us be what they will, we must suffer it and never 
right ourselves.’ ^ 

The teaching of which these extracts are examples 
was constantly maintained by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Anglican clergy for the space of more 
than 150 years, and during the most critical periods 
of the history of the English Constitution. When 
Charles I. attempted to convert the monarchy into 
a despotism, the English Church gave him its con- 
stant and enthusiastic support. When, in the gloomy 
period of vice and of reaction that followed the 
Restoration, the current of opinion set in against all 
liberal opinions, and the maxims of despotism wore 
embodied even in the oath of allegiance,* the Church 

^ Ductor Dvhiiantium, lib. see his Discourse on Passive 
iii. cap. iii. Ussher, who was Obedience, 
perhaps still more competent * In the clause that it was not 
than Taylor to express the sen- lawful ‘ on any pretence whatever 
timeuts of the Fathers, was at to take up arms against the 
least equally emphatic. See king.’ This clause was expunged 
Elrington’s Life of Ussher, at the Revolution (Allen’s Hist. 
vol. i. p. 239. Berkeley made of Boijal Prerogative in England^ 
an ingenious attempt to show p. 89). Magna Charta had de- 
that passive obedience was or- dared that kings who violated 
dained by the law of nature* it might be resisted. 
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of England directed the stream, allied herself in the 
closest union with a court whose vices were the 
scandal of Christendom, and exhausted her anathe- 
mas not upon the hideous corruption that surrounded 
her but upon the principles of Hampden and of 
Milton. All through the long series of encroach- 
ments of the Stuarts she exhibited the same spirit. 
The very year when Russell died was selected by 
the University of Oxford to condemn the wi’itings of 
Buchanan, Baxter, and Milton, and to proclaim the 
duty of passive obedience in a decree which the 
House of Lords soon afterwards committed to the 
flames.' It was not till James had menaced her 
supremacy that the Church was aroused to resistance. 
Then indeed, for a brief but memorable period, she 
placed herself in opposition to the Crown, and con- 
tributed largely to one of the most glorious events 
in English history. But no sooner had William 
mounted the throne than her policy was reversed, 
her whole energies were directed to the subversion 
of the constitutional liberty that was then firmly 
established, and it is recorded by the great historian 
of the Revolution that at least nine- tenths of the 
clergy were opposed to the emancipator of England. 
All through the reaction under Queen Anne, all 
through the still worse reaction under George III., 
the same spirit was displayed. In the first period 
the clergy, in their hatred of liberty, followed cor- 
dially the leadership of the infidel Bolingbroko ; in 
the second they were the most ardont supporters of 
the wars against America and against the French 

‘ This decree is given in full on this whole siihject, Hallam, 
in yfodrovi^H Hist, of Church of Const. Hist., vol. ii. pp. 459- 
tScothnd^ vol. iii. p. 606. See 466 (ed. 1854). 
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Revolution, wliich have been the most disastrous in 
which England has ever engaged. From tirst to last 
their conduct was the same, and every triumph of 
liberty was their defeat. 

There are contrasts that meet us in the history of 
Rationalism which it is impossible to realise without 
positive amazement. When we remember for how 
long a period the Church of England maintained 
that resistance to the regal power was in all cases a 
deadly sin, and that such men as a Washington or a 
Garibaldi were doomed ‘to burn together in hell 
with Satan the first founder of rebellion,* it is hard 
to say whether the present condition of English pub- 
lic opinion shows more clearly the impotence of the 
theologians who were unable to prevent so absolute 
a rejection of their principles or the elasticity of the 
Church that has survived it. 

Although, however, the general current of Angli- 
can ecclesiastical opinion was on this subject ex- 
tremely steady, there was one divine who forms a 
marked exception, and that divine was one of the 
ablest that Protestantism has ever produced. Hooker 
— not indeed the greatest but perhaps the most ma- 
jestic of English writers — was not more distinguished 
for his splendid eloquence than for his tendency to 
elevate the principles of natural right, and for his 
desire to make the Church independent of the State. 
In his discussions of the nature of the civil power 
both of these characteristics are strikingly shown. 
In examining the true origin and functions of go* 
vemment he scarcely ever appeals to the decisions of 
the Fathers, and not often to the teachings of Scrip- 
ture, but elaborates his theory from his own reason, 
aided by the great philosopherft of antiquity. His 
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doctrine in its essential parts differs little from that 
of Buchanan. Individuals joining together in socie- 
ties created kings to govern them. The regal power 
was at first absolute, but soon ‘ men saw that to live 
by one man’s will became the cause of all men’s 
misery, and this constrained them to come into laws 
wherein all men might see their duty.’ * Although 
the king received his authority from the people in 
the first instance, it was not on that account the less 
sacred, for ‘ on whom the same is bestowed even at 
men’s discretion they likewise do hold it of Divine 
right.’ At the same time the king was subject to 
the law, and as the power of enacting laws resides 
with the whole people, any attempt upon his part to 
enact laws contrary to the will of the people is a 
tyranny. Such laws are, in fact, a nullity.* 

From those principles we should naturally have 
supposed that Hooker would have drawn the con- 
clusion of Buchanan, and would have maintained 
Uiat the will of the people is a sufficient reason for 
changing the government. It is, however, an ex- 
tremely remarkable fact as showing the spirit of the 
class to which he belonged that this great writer, 
who had exhibited so clearly the fundamental propo- 
sitions of modern liberalism, who had emancipated 
himself to so great a degree from the prejudices of 

* Eccl. Pol., lib. i. sec. 10. immediately and personally re- 

* ‘The lawful power of mak- ceired from God, or else from 
ing laws to command whole authority derived at the first 
political societies of men be- from their consent upon whose 
longing so properly unto the persons they impose laws, it is 
same entire societies, that for no better tnan mere tyranny, 
any prince or potentate, of Laws they are not therefore 
what kind soever, upon earth which public appmbation hath 
to exercise the same of himself not made so.’ (Eccl. PoU^ lib. i. 
and not by express commission sec 10.) 
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his profession, and who wrote with the strongest and 
most manifest bias in favour of freedom, shrank to 
the last from this conclusion. He desired to see 
the power of the government greatly restricted ; lie 
eulogised constitutional government as immeasumbly 
superior to despotism ; he even thought that the 
violation of a constitutional tie was a just cause for 
resistance, but when he came to the last great question 
he dismissed it with these melancholy words : — ‘ May 
then a body-politick at all times withdraw, in whole 
or in part, that influence of dominion which passeth 
from it if inconvenience doth grow thereby ? It 
must be presumed that supreme governors will not 
in such cases oppose themselves and be stiff in detain- 
ing that the use whereof is with public detriment, 
but surely without their consent I see not how the 
body should be able by any fresh means to help itself, 
saving when dominion doth escheat.* * 

It is scarcely necessary, I think, to review in detail 
the other works wliicli appeared in England upon this 
subject. A large proportion of them at least are 'well 
known : their arguments are little more than a repe- 
tition of those which I have described, and after all 
they were not the real causes of the developement. A 
spirit of freedom, fostered in England by the long 
enjoyment of political and social institutions far 
superior to those of other nations, had produced both 
a capacity and an ambition for freedom which must 
inevitably have triumphed, and it is a matter of com- 
parative insignificance what particular arguments 
were selected as the pretext. On the other hand 

* Eccl. PoL, b. viii. oh. ii. ment as cordially as Locke, 
At a later period Burnet threw but he was almost isolated in 
himself into the liberal move- the Church. 
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the genius and the circnn) stances of the Anglican 
Church predisposed its leaders towards despotism, 
and they naturally grasped at every argument in 
its support. I may observe, however, that there was 
a slight difference of opinion among the English 
supporters of despotic principles.* The earliest 
school, which was represented chiefly by Barclay and 
Blackwood, appears to have acknowledged that men 
were bom free, and to have admitted some possible 
circumstances under which resistance was lawful. 
The later school, which was led by Filmer, Heylin, 
Main waring, and Hobbes, entirely denied this original 
freedom. The ‘ Patriarcha * of Filmer, which was the 
principal exposition of the doctrines of the last class, 
rested, like some of the writings of the Gallican school, 
upon the supposition that the political government 
is derived from and is of the same nature as paternal 
government,* and it concluded that resistance was in 

* This change is clearly mandment * I die/ said Lord 

shown in Sydney. Capel on the scaffold, in 1649, 

* Bossuot maintained this, ‘for keeping the Fifth Corn- 
remarking that ‘ Abimelech,’ mandment, given by God hira- 
which was a name originally self, and written with His own 
common to all the kings of finger. It commands obedience 
Palestine, signifies * My father to parents ; and all divines, 
king/ (DefensiOy lib. i. c. 3.) differ as they will on other 
In England the patriarchal points, agree in this, and ac- 
theory of government seems to knowledge that it includes the 
have become especially popular magistrate ’ (Marsden, History 
under James I. (see Hallam’s of the Later Puritans^ from 
Hist, of Lit. ^ vol. iii. p. 439 [ed. 1642 to 1662, p. 320). Milton, 
18/>4]j, hut there are many on the other hand, said ;* Pater 
traces of it at an earlier period, et rex diversissima sunt. Pater 
Thus iu the Institution of a nos genuit ; at non rex nos sed 
Chnstian Man (1637), and in nos regem creavimus. Patrera 
The Necessary Doctrine and natura dedit populo, regem 
Erudition for any Christian ipse populus dedit sihi ; non 
il/an (1543), passi''e obedience ergo propter regem populus, 
is unequivocally enforced as a sed propter populum rex est, 
deduction from the Fifth Com- {Dejinsio Pop. Any., cap. i.) 
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all cases sinfal. This book was ia the first instance 
answered by Sydney, who opposed to it * the social 
compact,* but rested a considerable portion of his 
argument on the Old Testament. At the Revolution, 
however, the clergy having revived the principles of 
Filmer,^ Locke thought it necessary to publish another 
answer, and accordingly wrote his famous treatise of 
‘ Government,* which difiers from that of Sydney in 
being almost entirely based upon secular considera- 
tions, although a considerable space is devoted to the 
refutation of the theological arguments of his oppo- 
nent. Locke adopts almost entirely the principles of 
Hooker, for whom he entertained feelings of deep 
and well-merited admiration, but ho altogether dis- 
cards the qualiti cations by which Hooker had some- 
times ueutraKsed his teaching. All government, he 
maintains, is the gift of the people for tPie people’s 
advantage, and therefore no legislation is legitimate 
which is contrary to the people’s interests, and no 
change of government wrong which is in accordance 
with them.* Prerogative is that measure of power 
which the nation concedes to its ruler, and the nation 
may either extend or restrict it.^ To impose taxes 
on a people without their consent is simply robbery.^ 

* Afl Locke says, ‘ I should end cannot be an encroachment 
not speak so plainly of a gentle- upon anybody, since nobody in 
man long since past answering government can have any right 
(Sir R. Filmer), had not the tending to any other end.’ (Ch* 
pulpit of late years publicly Government^ c. xiv.) 

owned his doctrine, and made * Ibid.^ c. xviu. 
it the current divinity of the * ‘ If anyone shall claim a 
times.’ (Preface to Treatise power to lay or levy taxes on 
on Government,) the people without their con- 

* ‘The end of government sent, he thereby invades the 
being the good of the com- fundamental law of property, 
munity, whatever alterations and subverts the end of govern- 
are made in it tending to that ment.’ {Ibid,^ ch. xi.) 
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Those who are appointed by the people to legislate 
have no power to transfer their authority to others,^ 
nor may they govern except by established laws.® 
And as the sovereignty in the first instance emanates 
from the people, so the people may reclaim it at will. 
The ability with which these views wore urged, and 
the favourable circumstances under which they ap- 
peared, gave them an easy triumph, and the Revolu- 
tion made them the basis of the Constitution. 

It Ik well worthy of remark that the tnumph of 
toleration and the triumph of civil liberty should both 
have been definitively effected in England at the same 
time, and should both have found their chief cham- 
pion in the same man. Both were achieved by lay- 
men in direct opposition to the Church and in the 
moment of her extreme depression. Both too re* 
jmesented a movement of secularisation : for by the 
^rst, theological questions were withdrawn from the 
Bpnere of politics, and by the second the principle 
of authority was removed from a theological to a 
secular basis. But what especially characterises the 
triumph of English liberty is that, although it was 
effected contrary to the Church and contrary to the 
clergy, it was not effected contraiy to religion. This 
— which, when we consider the mournful history of 
Continental liberty, may perhaps be regarded as the 
happiest fact in English history — was no doubt due 

* ‘ The legislature cannot as decisive against the consti- 
transfer the power of making tutional character of the Act 
laws, for, it being but t dele- of Union between England and 
gated power from the people, Ireland, which was pas-^ed with- 
they who have it cannot pass out a dissolution, by a pariia 
it over to others.* (On Go- ment that was notoriously cor- 
verninent^ ch, xi.) Tliia doc- rupted and had been elected 
trine was very justly re- long before the raefisure was 
Ijorded by Grattan and PI unket contemplated. • i-mL 
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in a great measure to the success with which the 
Dissenters had associated religion and liberty ; to the 
essential imperfection of the Anglican theory, which 
left undefined the question when allegiance may be 
transferred to a triumphant rebel,* and also to the 
admirable moderation of Somers and Locke : but it 
was still more due to the genius of the Reformation. 
Never did Protestantism exhibit more clearly its 
admirable flexibility of doctrine, its capacity for 
modifying and recasting its principles to meet the 
wants of succeeding ages, than when, without any 
serious religious convulsion, the political system of 
England was based upon the direct negation of the 
unanimous teaching of the Early Church and of the 


^ The passages from Seri ptiire 
which the Anglican dirines 
cited as their political rules 
wouM s^'rin to imply that alle- 
giance should always he ren- 
dered to the sovereign de facto. 
This doctrine, however, was at 
the Revolution generally and 
indignantly repudiated by the 
clergy, who maintained that 
while King James held his 
court at St, Germains he alone 
was entitled to their allegiance. 
However, after the Revolution, 
Sancroft published a work called 
Bishop OveralVs Convocation 
Book, which had been approved 
by both Houses of Convocation 
n/ the beginning of the reign of 
James I. This work (which 
had not before been published) 
asserted in the strongest terms 
tb' doctrine of passive obedi- 
ence, based it on the patriarchal 
theory of government, and de- 
clared that in case of a change 
of government being effect^ 


by unrighteous means, alle- 
giance should bo transferred to 
the new power when it was 
* thoroughly settled.’ ’I'here- 
upon Sherlock doclared that he 
considered Jiimself bound by 
the voice of the Church to 
take the oaths of allegiance 
to the government of William 
(which, to the world at large, 
seemed very far indeed from 
‘thoroughly settled’), and he 
accordingly accepted the dean- 
ery of St. Paul’s. The ex- 
plosion that followed is admi- 
rably described by Macaulay 
(ch. xvii.). It is evident that 
the doubt hanging over this 
part of the theory of the An- 
glican divines, was favourable 
to liberty — in the first place 
by weakening the logical force 
of that theory, and in the 
second place by giving those 
who shrank from absolutely re- 
jecting it a pretext for joining 
the new govomraent. 


X 
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almost ananimous teaching of the National one. And 
the contrast the history of English liberty bears to 
that of Continental liberty becomes still more remark- 
able when we remember the attitude exhibited by the 
avowed opponents of Christianity. In England, with 
the exception of Shaftesbury, the most eminent of 
these were either indifferent or opposed to the move- 
ment. Under the government of the Stuarts, Hobbes 
not only maintained the most extreme views of Taylor 
and Usshor, but carried them to a point from which 
even those divines would have recoiled : for the result 
of his philosophy was nothing less than to make the 
civil ruler the supreme arbiter of the moral law. 
During the reaction under Queen Anne the clerical 
party owed its chief strength to the genius of Boling- 
broke, who consolidated its broken forces, and elabo- 
rated with an almost dazzling eloquence his ideal of 
‘A Patriot King* to counterbalance the ideal of 
liberty. And at a still later period, while Bishop 
Horsley was proclaiming that ‘ subjects had nothing 
to say to the laws except to obey them,* Hume was 
employing all his skill in investing with the most 
seductive colours the policy of the Stuarts, in ren- 
dering the great supporters of liberty in the seven- 
teenth century either odious or ridiculous, and in 
throwing into the most plausible aspects the maxims 
of their opponents.* 

* Among the less eminent remarkable book called Angl%a 
freethinkers there were, indeed, lAhera^ in which he advocated 
some exceptions to this ten- very eloquently the political 
dency. Thus Tindal wrote a principles of Locke, denounced 
tract against Passive Obedience strongly the doctrine of Hobbes 
in 169 1, a defence of Toleration that a sovereign has a right to 
in 1697, and a defence of a dictate the religion of his 
Free Press in 1698. Toland subjects, and maintained that 
too wrote in 1702. a somewhat ‘the success of the Protestant 
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It 13 remarkable that while England and France 
have been the two nations which have undoubtedly 
done most for the political emancipation of mankind^ 
they have also been those in which the National 
Churches were most bitterly opposed to freedom. We 
have seen the manner in which the double movement 
of secularisation and of liberty was effected in the 
Protestant country; it remains to trace the corre- 
sponding developement in the Catholic one. 

It was upon the French Protestants that the office 
which in England was filled by the Puritans naturally 
devolved. The fact that they were a minority, and 
often a persecuted minority, gave them a bias in 
favour of liberty, while at the same time their 
numbers were sufficiently great to communicate a 
considerable impulse to public opinion. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the extreme arrogance and the 
persecuting spirit they manifested whenever they 
rose to power rendered them peculiarly unfit to be 
the champions of liberty; while at the same time 
their position as a minority of the nation, governed 
mainly by religious principles in an era of religious 
wars, rendered their prevailing spirit profoundly anti- 
national. Wherever sectarian feeling is keenly felt 
it proves stronger than patriotism. The repulsion 
separating men aa members of different reh'gions 
becomes more powerful than the attraction uniting 
them as children of the same soil, and the maxim that 

religion, politically speaking, lish freethinkers of the seven- 
depends on the liberty of the teenth and eighteenth centuries 
several States of Europe’ (p. are those mentioned in the 
185.) Toland also edited the text, with the exception of 
Oceana^ and wrote the Lives of Gibbon, who sat in Parliament 
Harrington and Milton. But as a Tory, 
the most eminent avowed Eng- 

x2 
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a man’s true country is not tliat in wMoli he was 
born but that of liis co-religioiiista, buiug professed, 
or at least acted on, treason is easily justilied. In the 
present day, when the fever of theology has happily 
subsided, Ireland forms an almost solitary example 
of a nation in which national interests and even na- 
tional pride are habitually sacrificed to sectarianism ; 
but in the sixteenth century such a sacrifice was 
general, and although in France at least it was made 
quite as much by the majority as by the minority, 
it naturally appeared in the latter case more con- 
bpicuoua and repulsive. The atrocious persecutions 
the majority directed against the minority rendered 
the alienation of the latter from the national sym- 
pathies both natural and excusable, but it did not 
appear so to the persecutors. The majority have 
therefore usually been able to enlist the patriotic 
feelings of the multitude against the minority, and 
this has weakened the poHiical influence of the latter. 

In the political teaching of the French Protestants 
it is easy to detect two distinct currents. Whenever 
the Pope or the Ultramontane theologians put for- 
ward a claim to the power of deposition, the Protest- 
ants constituted themselves the champions of loyalty, 
and endeavoured in tliis manner to win the fixvour of 
the rulers. Thus we find their synods condemning 
with great solemnity the treatise of Suarez, protesting 
in the most emphatic language against the disloyalty 
of the Catholics, and assuring the sovereign in their 
petitions that they at least recognised no mediate 
power between the king and the Almighty.* If we 

* Many instances of this are account I have met with is iu 
collected by Bianchi (tom. L a very clover anonymous book 
rp. 46-84), but the fullest (written from a strong Catholic 
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were to judge tlioir opinions by tbe language of some 
of their petitions, we might imagine that they were 
no less favourable to despotism than the Anglicans. 
But such a judgment would do them great injustice. 
No body of men over exhibited a greater alacrity 
in resisting persecution by force, and, with a few 
exceptions, the general tone of their theology as 
of their policy was eminently favourable to liberty. 
Opinions on these subjects have so completely changed 
since the seventeenth century, that the defence of the 
French Protestants is chiefly to be found in the writ- 
ings of their adversaries ; and, according to modern 
notions, it would be diflicult to And a nobler eulogy 
than is implied in the accusation of one of the ablest 
of these, who declared that the general tendency of 
the Protestant writings was always to the efiect that 
‘ Icings and subjects were reciprocally bound by con- 
tract to the performance of certain things in such a 
manner that if the sovereign failed to perform his 
promise the subjects were freed from their oath of 
allegiance, and might engage themselves to new 
masters.’ ' 

The opinions of the French Protestants on these 
points may be more easily ascertained from their 
actions than from their writings ; and the right of 
resisting religions persecution was naturally more 

point of view, and ascribed by views of Jurieu, who preceded 
some to an author named Pel- both Sydney and Locke, see 
lison, and by others to Bayle,) Michelet, /list, de Louis XTV, 
called Avis aux Rkfugiez sur pp. 431-436. The book ii 
leur prochain rttour en Fra7ioe, which J urieu especially ex*- 
par M. C. L. A A. P. D. P. The pressed them is his Soupirs d$ 
condemnation of the book of la France esclam. 

Suarez was by a Synod of Ton- ‘ Avis aua, pp. 64, 

neins, in 1614. (3n tbe other 66 (ed. 1693). 
band, on the extremely liberal 
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considered than the right of resisting political ty- 
ranny. J urieu strenuously asserted the first right ; 
and although Saurin is said to have taken the oppo- 
site view,* the numerous rebellions ot the Protestants 
leave no doubt as to their general sentiments. The 
two most remarkable works bearing upon the secular 
aspect of the question that issued from this quarter 
were the ‘ Franco-Gallia * of Hotman, and the ‘ Vin- 
dicioe contra Tyrannos * of Junius Brutus. 

The first of these was published in 1573. Its 
author (who had escaped from France to Geneva at 
the time of the massacre of St. Bartholomew) was 
one of the most learned lawyers of the day, and 
the chief advocate of the Protestant view of some 
of the legal questions that arose about the succession 
of the crown.* The ‘ Franco-Gallia ^ is an elaborate 
attempt to prove that the Crown of France is, by 
right, not hereditary but elective. The arguments 
are drawn in part from general considerations about 
the oiigin of government, which Hotman attributed 
to the vvill of the people,^ but chiefly from facts in 
French history. The writer also attempts to show, 
in an argument that was evidently directed against 
Catherine de’ Medici, that the exclusion of women 
from the French throne implied, or at least strongly 
recommended, their exclusion from the regency, and 
that on every occasion in which they had exercised 

* Michelet, Hist, de Louis of Navarre; and the 

XIV (1860), p. 432. bonius, which was written in 

* Tne works of Hotman were opposition to the revival of 
collected in three large volumes, Roman legislation. Joseph 
in 1600. After the Franco- Scaliger said he helped in the 
Gallia the best known are the composition of the Franco- 
Brutum Fnlmen^ which was Gallia {Scaligerana, art. Hoi- 
written on the occasion of the tomannus). 

•xcommunioation of the King • Franco- Gallia, \ih. i. c. 9, 
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the supreme power disastrous consequences had 
ensued.' 

A much more remarkable book was the ‘ Yindici® 
contra Tyrannos,* which was published about the 
same time as the ‘ Franco- Grallia/ and translated 
into French in 1581, and which, being written with 
much ability, exercised a very considerable influence. 
Some have ascribed it, but apparently without reason, 
to Hotman — others to Linguet or to Parquet. The 
author, whoever he may be, holds, like Hooker, that 
the regal authority is, in the first instance, derived 
from the people, but that notwithstanding this it is 
held by Divine right. From this consideration he 
argues that a king is bound by two pacts, on the obser- 
vance of which his legitimacy depends — a pact to God 
that he will govern according to the divine law, and 
a pact to the people that he will govern according to 
their interests.* A nation may resist by arms a sove- 
reign who hsrS violated the Divine law, because the first 
of these pacts is then broken, and also because it is part 
of the Providential system that subjects should be 
punished for the crimes of their ruler, which implies 
that they are bound to prevent them.® This last 
proposition the author maintains at length from the 
Old Testament. Whenever the king violated the 
Divine command, some fearful chastisement was in- 
flicted upon the nation, and the chief office of the 
prophets was to signalise these violations, and to 

* Lib. i. c. 24, So Knox : good order, of all ©quitie anc 
‘ To promote a woman to beare justice.’ (Monstrous Regiment 
rule is repugnant to nature, of Womeri^ 
contumelie to Qod, a thing most * Qumtt, ii. 
contrarious to his revel^ will • Vtndicia contra Thp-annoe^ 
and approved ordinance; and p. 46 (ed. 1610). 
finallie it is the subversion of 
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nrge the people to resistance. Every page of Jewish 
history bears witness to this, and at the present day 
the Jews are dispersed because their ancestors did 
not snatch Clirist from the hands of Pilate. But it 
is impossible to go so far without advancing a step 
\irther; for if the Jewish precedent is to be applied, 
it is manifest the Divine law is violated not merely 
by the persecution of truth, but also by the toleration 
of error. No crime was more constantly denounced 
or more fiercely punished under the old Dispensation 
than religious tolerance. No fact is more legibly 
stamped upon the Jewish writings than that, in the 
opinion of their authors, a Jewish sovereign who 
permitted his people to practise unmolested the 
rites of an idolatry which they preferred was com- 
mitting a sin. Nor does the author of the book 
we are cotisidering shrink from the consequence, 
lie quotes, as an applicable precedent, the conduct of 
fbe people who at the instigation of Elijah mas- 
sacred the whole priesthood of Baal, and he main- 
tains that the toleration of an ‘ impious sacred rite * 
is a jmstiliable cause of rebellion.' 

The question then arose in what manner this resist- 
ance was to be organised. And here the writer sepa- 
rates himself clearly from the school of Mariana, for 
he strongly denies the right of an individual to take 
the life of a persecutor by way of assassination, how- 
ever favourable the people might be to the act. 
Resistance can only be authoiiscd by a council repre- 
senting the people. In all well-regulated countries 
a parliament or assembly of some kind exists which 
may be regarded as representative ; and although 


Vtndici(8y pp. 3S-39, GO. 
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each individual meml^Gi* is less than the king, the 
council, as a whole, is his superior, and the vote of 
the majority may depose Kim.* When such a council 
does not exist it may be extemporised, but the 
elements should, if possible, be drawn from the 
aristocracy and the magistrates. Nor is it simply a 
nation that may thus withdraw its allegiance. The 
author, evidently with a view to the position of the 
Fi’ench Protestants, adds that particular districts or 
cities, if the inhabitants desire it and if their magis- 
trates consent, may likewise withdraw themselves 
from their allegiance, and may insist upon the main- 
tenance among them of the worship they believe to 
bo right, and tho suppression of that which they 
believe to be wrong.^ The principles which were 
thus urged in favour of i*ebellion on religious grounds 
apply, witli very little change, to rebellions that are 
purely })olitical, A king who ruled in opposition to 
the will of his people h?id broken the pact that bound 
him, and had consequently become a tyrant. In the 
case of a tyrant who had occupied the throne by force 
against the manifest will of the people, but in this 
case alone, tyi’aimicide is lawful, and the examples of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, of Brutus and Cassius, 
are to be commended. In other cases, however, 
resistance must first be authorised by a council 
representing the nation, and consisting of its lead- 
ing men. Like Hotman, the author contends that all 
monarchy was originally elective, and he adds that 
it still so retains its character, that the people may 
at any time reject the family they have raised to the 
thi'one, and that the heir-apparent is no more than 
a candidate for office.^ 

’ VindicKSi p. 46. * P. 60. * P. 79. 
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There is one other question treated in this remark- 
able book, to which I may advert for a moment, be- 
cause, although not connected with the right of 
resistance, it throws some light upon the condition 
of feeling sectarian animosities produced. This 
question is whether, when the majority of a nation 
is persecuting the minority, a foreign potentate may 
interpose by arms to succour his co-religionists 
The reply is that it is his imperative duty to do so. 
If he does not, he is guilty of the blood of the 
martyrs — he is even worse than the persecutors : for 
they at least imagine that they are slaying the wicked, 
while he permits the slaughter of those whom he 
knows to be the just. 

It is not probable that many of the French Pro- 
testants would have sanctioned all the propositions 
of this book, but the principles of which it may be 
regarded as the concentration were very widely 
diffused among the members of both creeds, and 
had no inconsiderable influence in preparing the way 
for the Revolution. The chief political importance, 
however, of the religious wars was not so much in 
the doctrines they produced as in the circumstances 
under which those doctrines were advocated. Few 
things contributed more powerftilly to the secularisa- 
tion of politics than the anarchy of opinions, the 
manifest subordination of principles to interests, that 
was exhibited on all sides among theologians. A 
single battle, a new alliance, a change in the pohcy 
of the rulers, a prospect of some future triumph, was 
sufficient to alter the whole tone and complexion of 
the teachings of a Church. Doctrines concerning 
the sinfulness of rebellion, which were urged with 
the most dogmatic certainty and supported by the 
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most terrific threats, swayed to and fro with each 
vicissitnde of fortune, were adopted or abandoned 
with the same celerity, curtailed or modified or ex- 
panded to meet the passing interests of the hour. 
They became, as Bayle said, like birds of passage, 
migrating with every change of climate. In no 
country and in no Church do we find anything 
resembling the conduct of those ancient Christians 
who never advocated passive obedience more strongly 
than when aU their interests were against it. The 
apostasies were so flagrant, the fluctuations were so 
rapid, that it was impossible to overlook them, and 
they continued till the ascendency of theology over 
politics was destroyed. The keen eye of the gi’eat 
sceptic of the age soon marked the change, and fore- 
saw the issue to which it was leading.' 

It will probably have struck the reader in perusing 
the foregoing pages, and it will certainly have struck 
those who have examined the books that have been 
referred to, that, in addition to theological interests 
and traditions, there was a purely secular influence 
derived from the writings of paganism acting strongly 
in the direction of liberty. The names that recur 
most frequently in these writings are those of the 


* ‘Voyez Thorrible impu- 
dence de quoi nous pelotons 
les raisons divines, et combien 
irr^ligieusement nous les avons 
rejetAes et reprises selon que 
la fortune nous a changes de 
place en ces orages publics. 
Cette proposition si solennelle, 
i’ll est permis au sujet de so 
rebeller et armer contre son 
prince pour la defense de la 
religion, ooayienne-TouB en 


quelles bouches cette ann^e 
pass^e Taffirmative d’icelle 
4toit Tarcboutant d’un parti, la 
negative de quel autre parti 
cAtoit Tarcboutant, et oyei 
k pr^ent de quel quartier 
vient la voix et instruction 
de Tune et de I’autre et si 
les armes bruyent moins pour 
cette cause que pour celle- 
lA.’ — Montaigne, Et$ai8^ liv. ii, 
c. 12. 
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great heroes of antiquity ; and whether we examine 
the works of Mariana or Hooker, or of tlie author of 
the ‘Yindiciso,’ we are transported into discussions 
concerning the origin of power that are drawn 
mainly from the pagan philosophorsd 

The influence was, I think, of two kinds — the first 
being chiefly logical, and the second chiefly moral. 
At the close of the twelfth or in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, two professors of the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, named Irnorius and Accursius, 
devoted themselves to exploring manuscripts of some 
of the Laws of Justinian, which had for centuries 
})con buried in the great library of Ravenna ; and 
they not only revived the knowledge of a legislation 
that was supposed to have perished, but also formed 
a school of commentators who did good service in 
elucidating its character. For a veiy long period 
the laboui’s that were thus instituted had but little 
influence outside the domain of jurisprudence ; but 
at last, in the sixteenth century, a succession of great 
lawyers arose — of whom Bodin, Cujas, and Alciat 
were the most remarkable — who appKed to the Ro- 
man law, intellects of a far higher order, and, among 
other points, paid great attention to its historic 
devclopement. The balance between the popular 
and the aristocratic rights and the gradual encroach- 
ment of the imperial power upon the liberties of 

^ This tendency of tho classi- nihil videtur esse damnosius 
cal writings elicited a burst posse, quam permittere ut 
of extreme indignation from hujnsmodi libri publice doccan- 
llobbes : ‘Inter rebollioniB tur, nisi simul a magintris sa- 
causJis maximas numerari pot- pientibus qnibus venenura cor- 
pst librorum politiooruin et rigi possit remedia applicentur. 
historicorum quos scripserunt Morbum hunc comparari libet 
reteros Grari et Roraaiii lectio, cum hydrophobia, &c.’ Ltvia- 
.... Mihi ergo monarchiis than, cap. xxix.' 
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Rome became for about a century favourite subjects 
of discussion, and naturally produced similar en- 
quiries concerning modem States. From a philo- 
sopbical investigation of these questions the lawyers 
passed by an inevitable transition to an examination 
of the origin of government, a subject which they 
pursued, from their own point of view, as energeti- 
cally as the theologians. Bodin, who was probably 
the ablest of those who devoted themselves to these 
studies, cannot indeed be regarded as a represen- 
tative of the democratic tendency ; for ho strenuously 
repudiated the notion of a social contract, maintain- 
ing the origin of monarchy to be usurpation ; he 
denied that the ruler should be regarded simply as a 
chief magistrate, and he combated with great force 
the distinction which Aristotle and the schoolmen 
had drawn between a king and a tyrant.* Hotman, 
however, in France, and, about a century later, 
Gronovius and Noodt, who were two of the most 
eminent Dutch advocates of liberty, based their 
teaching almost entirely upon these legal researches.* 
But the principal influence which the pagan 
writings exercised upon liberty is to be found in the 


* He tried, however, to es- 
tablish a distinction of his own 
— that a king was one who 
governed according to the law 
of nature, and a tyrant one who 
outraged it. 

* See Noodt On the Power of 
Sovereigns, and Gronovius On 
the Ftoyal Law, both of which 
were translated into French by 
Barbeyrac— the first in 1707, 
and the second in 1714. They 
were both in the form of lec- 
tures delivered near the end of 


the seventeenth century before 
the University of Leyden, and 
are both, I think, rather dismal 
performances. Noodt was a 
strenuous advocate of liberty 
of conscience, and also one of 
the principal assailants of the 
theological sunerstitions about 
usury. Gronovius is best re- 
membered for his Annotations 
of Grotius, in which he strongly 
repudiated the servile political 
maxims of that writer. 
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direction they gave to the enthusiasm of Europe. 
It has no doubt fallen to the lot of many who have 
come in contact with the great masterpieces of the 
Gh*eek chisel to experience the sensation of a new 
perception of beauty which it is the prerogative of 
the highest works of genius to evoke. A statue we 
may have often seen with disappointment or in- 
difference, or with a languid and critical admiration, 
assumes one day a new aspect in our eyes. It is not 
that we have discovered in it some features that had 
before escaped our notice; it is not that we have 
associated with it any definite ideas that can be 
expressed by words or defended by argument : it is 
rather a silent revelation of a beauty that had been 
hidden, the dawn of a new conception of grandeur, 
almost the creation of another sense. The judgment 
is raised to the level of the object it contemplates ; 
it is moulded into its image ; it is thrilled and pene- 
trated by its power. 

Something of this kind took place in Europe as 
a consequence of the revival of learning. In the 
middle ages the ascendency of the Church had been 
so absolute that the whole measure of moral grandeur 
had been derived from the ecclesiastical annals. The 
heroism, the self-sacrifice, the humility, the labours 
of the saints formed the ideal of perfection, and a 
greatness of a different order could scarcely be 
imagined. The names of the heroes of antiquity 
were indeed familiar, their principal achievements 
were related, and the original writings in which 
they were recorded were sometimes read, but they 
fell coldly and lifelessly upon the mind. The chasm 
that divided the two periods arose not so much from 
the fact that the heroes of antiquity were pagans, 
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and therefore, according to the orthodox doctrine, 
doomed to eternal reprobation, or even from the 
different direction their heroism had taken, as from 
the type of character they displayed. The sense of 
hnman dignity and the sense of sin, as we have 
already noticed, are the two opposing sentiments one 
or other of which may be traced in almost every 
great moral movement mankind has undergone, and 
each, when very powerful, produces a moral type 
altogether different from that which is produced by 
the other. The first is a proud aspiring tendency, 
intolerant of every chain, eager in asserting its 
rights, resenting promptly the slightest wrong, self- 
confident, disdainful, and ambitious. The second 
produces a submissive and somewhat cowering tone ; 
it looks habitually downwards, grasps fondly and 
eagerly at any support which is offered by authority, 
and in its deep self- distrust seeks, with a passionate 
earnestness, for some dogmatic system under which 
it may shelter its nakedness. The first is the almost 
invariable antecedent and one of the chief efficient 
causes of political liberty, and the second of theo- 
logical change. It is true that as theological or 
political movements advance they often lose their 
first character, coalesce with other movements, and 
become the representatives of other tendencies, but 
in the first instance one or other of these two senti- 
ments may almost always be detected. It was the 
sense of sin that taught the old Catholic saints to 
sound the lowest depths of mortification, of self- 
sacrifice, and of humiliation, that convulsed the mind 
of Luther in the monastery of Wittenberg, and per- 
suaded him that neither, his own good works nor the 
indulgences of the Pope could avert the anger of the 
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Almighty, that impelled Wesley and Whitfield to 
revolt against the frigid moral teaching of their time, 
and raise once more the banner of Justification by 
Faith, that urged the first leaders of Tractananism 
towards a Church which by authoritative teaching 
and multiplied absolutions could aUay the paroxysms 
of a troubled conscience.* On the other hand, al- 
most every great political revolution that has been 
successfully achieved has been preceded by a tone of 
marked self-confidence and pride, manifested alike in 
philosophy, in general literature, and in religion. 
When a theological movement has coalesced with a 
struggle for liberty, it has usually been impregnated 
with the same spirit. The sense of privilege was 
much more prominent in the Puritanism of the 
seventeenth century than the sense of sin, and a 
fierce rebellion against superstition than humility.* 

Now the sense of human dignity was the chief moral 
agent of antiquity, and the sense of sin of medieval- 
ism ; and although it is probable that the most splen- 
did actions have been performed by men who were 
exclusively under the influence of one or other of 
these sentiments, the concurrence of both is obviously 
essential to the wellbeing of society, for the first is 
the especial source of the heroic, and the second of the 
religious, virtues. The first produces the qualities of 
a patriot, and the second the qualities of a saint. In 

^ See Bome striking remarks than those noble lines of the 
on this in Froude’a Nernesis of great poet of the latter ? — 

pp. 160, 161. ‘Mortals ! who would follow me, 

* What, for example, could Love virtue, she alone is free : 
be more opposed to the spirit She can teach ye how to climb 
of the modern Evangelical Higher than the sphery chime! 
party, which is supposed by Or, if virtue feeble were, 
some to represent the Puri- Heaven itself would stoop tc 
taniem of ie 17th century, her.’ — Co7nus. 
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fche middle ages, tlie saintly type being the standard 
of perfection, the heroic type was almost entirely un- 
appreciated. The nearest approach to it was exhibited 
by the Crusader, whose valour was nevertheless all 
subordinated to superstition, and whose whole career 
was of the nature of a penance. The want of sym- 
pathy between the two periods was so great that for 
the space of many centuries, during which Latin was 
the habitual language of literature, the great classical 
works scarcely exercised any appreciable influence. 
Sometimes men attempted to mould them into the 
image of the medimval conceptions, and by the wildest 
and most fantastic allegories to impart to them an 
interest they did nob otherwise possess. Thus Troy, 
according to one monkish commentator, signified Hell, 
Helen the human soul, Paris the devil, Ulysses Christ, 
and Achilles the Holy Ghost. Actaeon tom by his own 
dogs was an emblem of the sufferings of Christ ; the 
Rubicon was an image of Baptism.^ It was not 
till the revival of learning had been considerably ad- 
vanced that a perception of the nobility of tho heroic 
character dawned upon men’s minds. Then for the 
first time the ecclesiastical type was obscured, a new 
standard and aspiration appeared ; and popular enthu- 
siasm, taking a new direction, achieved that political 
liberty which once created, intensified the tendency 
that produced it. 

We cannot have a better example of this passionate 
aspiration towards political liberty than is furnished 
by the treatise ‘ On Voluntary Servitude,’ or, as it 

* Cibrario, profane adaptation of the 

del Medio Evo, vol. ii. p. 247 Eablos of Ovid to the Chriatian 
(2nd ed.). This tendency was history {Epistol<e Obscurorum 
turned to ridicule by Ulrich von Virorum [London, 1689], pp. 
Hutten in a very witty but very 103-1 07), and also by Rabelais. 
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was afterwards called, the * Centre- un ' ^ of La Boetie 
This writer, who was one of the most industrious 
labourers in the classical field, never pauses to ex- 
amine the origin of government, or to adjudicate 
between conflicting theologians ; but he assumes at 
once, as a fact that is patent to the conscience, that 
the subordination of the interests of a nation to the 
caprices of a man is an abuse, and that the great 
heroes of antiquity are deserving of imitation. The 
‘ Contre-un ’ is throughout one fiery appeal — so fiery 
indeed that Montaigne, who published all the other 
works of La Boetie, refused to publish this — to the 
people to cast off their oppressors. It reads like the 
declamations of the revolutionists of the eighteenth 
century. ‘ Wretched and insensate people,* writes 
the author, ‘enamoured of your misery and blind to 
your interests, you suffer your property to be pillaged, 
your fields devastated, your houses stripped of their 
goods, and all this by one whom you have yourselves 
raised to power, and whoso dignity you maintain 
with your lives ! He who crushes you has but two 
eyes, but two hands, but one body. All that he has 
more than you comes from you. Yours are the many 
eyes that spy your acts, the many hands that strike 
you, the many feet that trample you in the dust : all 
the power with which he injures you is your own. 
Prom indignities that the beasts themselves would not 
endure you can free yourselves by simply willing it. 
B/Osolve to serve no more, and you are free. With- 
draw your support from the Colossus that crushes you, 

* The name was given during year, and nearly all his works 
the life of Montaigne, who appear to have been posthu- 
praised it. {Essais, liv. i. c. 27.) mous. They have all been 
La Bo6tie, unfortunately, died republished at Paris, by L^n 
when only in his thirty-second Pougire, in 1846. 
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and it will crumble in the dust Think of the 

battles of Miltiades, of Leonidas, and of Themistooles, 
which, after two thousand years, are as fresh in the 
minds of men as though they were of yesterday ; for 
they were the triumphs not so much of Greece as of 

liberty All other goods men will labour to 

obtain, but to liberty alone they are indifferent, 
though where it is not every evil follows, and every 

blessing loses its charm Yet we were all 

moxdded in the same die, all bom in freedom aa 
brothers, bom too with a love of liberty which no- 
thing but our vices has effaced.* 

During the last century language of this kind has 
by constant repetition lost so much of its force that 
we can scarcely realise the emotions it kindled when 
it possessed the freshness of novelty, and in a na- 
tion convulsed by the paroxysms of civil war. The 
French Protestants in 1578 adopted the * Contre-un * 
as one of the most effectual means of arousing the 
people to resistance,* and as late as 1836 Lamennais 
made its republication the first measure of his demo- 
cratic crusade. In the history of literature it will 
always occupy a prominent place on account of the 
singular beauty of its language, while in the history 
of Rationalism it is remarkable as one of the clearest 
illustrations of the tendency of the classical writings 
to foster and at the same time to secularise the spirit 
of liberty. 

Owing to the influences I have endeavoured to 
trace, the ascendency theology had so long exercised 

* It appeared for the first France sous Charles IX. See 
time, together with the Franco^ Les Historieites de Tallemant 
Clallia, in a seditious book dee Reatuc (ed. 1834), tom. L 
oaUad Mhaoiree de Veetat de p. 395. 
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oyer politics was during the religious wars materially 
weakened, while at the same time the aspiration 
towards liberty was greatly strengthened. During 
the comparative torpor that followed the Peace of 
Westphalia, and still more after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, the struggle was for a time sus- 
pended ; and it was not till near the close of the 
eighteenth century that the question of the rights 
of nations reappeared prominently in France — this 
time, however, not under the auspices of the theo- 
logians, but of the freethinkers. But, before reviewing 
the principles that were then urged, it is necessary to 
notice for a moment the chief causes that were pre- 
paring the people for liberty, and without which no 
arguments and no heroism could have triumphed. 

The first of these was the increase of wealth. What- 
ever may be the case with small communities and 
under special circumstances, it is certain that, as a 
general rule, large masses of people can only enjoy 
political liberty when the riches of the country have 
considerably increased. In the early periods of civili- 
sation, when capital is very scanty, and when, owing 
to the absence of machines and of commerce, the 
results of labour are extremely small, slavery in one 
form or another is the inevitable condition of the 
masses. The abject poverty in which they live casts 
them helplessly upon the few who are wealthy ; wages 
sink to a point that is barely sufficient for the suste- 
nance of life, and social progress becomes impossible. 
• If the hammer and the shuttle could move them- 
selves,* said Aristotle, ‘slavery would be unnecessary,’ 
and machinery having virtually fulfilled the condition, 
the predicted result has followed.' The worst and 

* See some very good remarks Bur V Organisation de TravaH 
on this in Chevalier, Lettres (1848), p. 1*^ 
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most degrading forms of labour being performed by 
maoMnerj, production and consequently capital have 
been immensely increased, and, progress becoming 
possible, a middle class has been formed. Commerce 
not only gives an additional development to this 
class, but also forms a bond of union connecting the 
different parts of the country. The roads that are 
formed for the circulation of wealth become the chan- 
nels of the circulation of ideas, and render possible 
that simultaneous action upon which all liberty 
depends. 

The next great cause of liberty was the increase of 
knowledge. And here again we may discern the 
evidence of that inexorable fatality which for so many 
centuries doomed mankind alike to superstition and 
to slavery, until the great inventions of the human 
intellect broke the chain. When we hear men dilat- 
ing upon the degrading superstitions of Catholicism, 
marvelling how a creed that is so full of gross and 
matenal conceptions could win belief, and denouncing 
it as an apostasy and an error, it is sufficient to say 
that for 1,500 years after the establishment of the 
Christian religion it was intellectually and morally 
impossible that any religion that was not material 
and superstitious could have reigned over Europe. 
Protestantism could not possibly have existed with- 
out a general diffusion of the Bible, and that diffu- 
sion was impossible until after the two inventions of 
paper and of printing. As long as the material of 
books was so expensive that it was deemed necessary 
to sacrifice thousands of the ancient manuscripts in 
order to cover the parchment with new writing, as long 
as the only way of covering those parchments was by 
the slow and laborious process of transcription, books, 
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and therefore the knowledge of reading, were neces- 
sarily confined to an infinitesimal fraction of the com- 
mnnity. Pictures and other material images, which 
a Council of Arras well called the ‘ Book of the Igno. 
rant,’ were then the chief means of religious instruction^ 
not simply because oral instruction without the assist- 
ance of books was manifestly insufficient, but also 
because, in a period when the intellectual discipline 
of reading is unknown, the mind is incapable of grasp- 
ing conceptions that are not clothed in a pictorial 
form. To those who will observe, on the one hand, how 
invariably the mediseval intellect materialised every 
department of knowledge it touched, and on the other 
hand how manifestly the peculiar tenets of Catholicism 
are formed either by the process of materialising the 
intellectual and moral conceptions of Christianity 
or else by legitimate deductions from those tenets 
when materialised — to those who still further observe 
how every great theological movement, either of pro- 
gress or of retrogression, has been preceded by a 
corresponding change in the intellectual condition 
of society, it will appear evident that nothing short 
of a continued miracle could have produced a lasting 
triumph of Christian ideas except under some such 
form as Catholicism presents. It was no doubt pos- 
sible that small communities like the Waldenses, shut 
out from the general movement of the age, inspired 
by very strong enthusiasm, and under the constant 
supervision of zealous pastors, might in some small 
degree rise above che prevailing materialism ; but 
when we remember how readily nations, considered 
as wholes, always yield to the spirit of the time, 
and how extremely little the generality of men strive 
against the natural bias of their minds, it will easily 
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be conceived that the great mass of men must have 
inevitably gravitated to materialism. When under 
such circumstances a spiritual faith exists, it exists 
oiJy as the appanage of the few, and can exercise no 
influence or control over the people. 

But while superstition is thus the inevitable and 
therefore the legitimate condition of an early civilisa- 
tion, the same causes that make it necessary render 
impossible the growth of political liberty. Neither the 
love of freedom nor the capacity of self-government 
can exist in a great nation that is plunged in igno- 
rance. Political liberty was in ancient times almost 
restricted to cities Kke Athens and Rome, where public 
life, and art, and all the intellectual influences that 
were concentrated in a great metropolis, could raise 
the people to on exceptional elevation. In the middle 
ages servitude was mitigated by numerous admi- 
rable institutions, most of which emanated from the 
Church ; but the elements of self-government could 
only subsist in countries that were so small that the 
proceedings of the central government came under 
the immediate cognisance of the whole people. Else- 
where the chief idea that was attached to liberty was 
freedom from a foreign yoke. It was only by the 
slow and difficult penetration of knowledge to the 
masses that a movement like that of the eighteenth 
century became possible; and we may distinctly 
trace the steps of its evolution through a long series of 
preceding centuries. The almost simultaneous intro- 
duction into Europe from tho East of cotton-paper 
by the Greeks and by the Moors, the invention of 
rag- paper at the end of the tenth century, the ex- 
tension of the area of instruction by the substitution 
of universities for monasteries as the centres of educa- 
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fcion, the gradual formation of modern languages, the 
invention of printing in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the stimulus given to education by the 
numerous controversies the Reformation forced upon 
the attention of all classes, the additional inducement 
to learn to read arising ainoog Protestants from 
the position assigned to the JBiblo, and in a less degree 
among Catholics from the extraordinary popularity 
of the Imitation of Thomas A’Kempis, the steady 
reduction in the price of books as the new art was 
perfected, the abandonment of a dead language as 
the vehicle of instruction, the simplification of style 
and arguments which brought knowledge down to 
the masses, the sceptical movement which diverted 
that knowledge from theological to political channels, 
were all among the antecedents of the Revolution. 
When knowledge becomes so general that a large 
proportion of the people take a lively and constant 
interest in the management of the State, the time is 
at hand when the bounds of the Constitution will be 
enlarged. 

A third great revolution favourable to liberty is to 
be found in the history of the art of war. In the early 
stages of civilisation military achievements are, next 
to religion, the chief source of dignity, and the class 
which is most distinguished in battle is almost neces- 
sarily the object of the most profound respect. Before 
the invention of gunpowder, a horseman in armour 
being beyond all comparison superior to a foot-soldier, 
the whole stress of battle fell upon the cavalry, who 
belonged exclusively to the upper classes — in the first 
instance because the great expense of the equipment 
could only be met by the rich, and in the next 
place because expi'ess laws excluded plebeians from 
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its ranks. It is, however, well worthy of notice that 
in this respect the position of the English was excep- 
tional. Although St. George, who was the object of 
extreme reverence throughout the middle ages as 
the patron saint of cavalry, was also the patron saint 
of England, the skill of the English archers was so 
great that they rapidly rose to European fame, and 
obtained a position which in other countries belonged 
exclusively to the horsemen. In all the old battles 
the chivalry of France and the yeomen of England 
were the most prominent figures ; and this distinction, 
trivial as it may now appear, had probably a consider- 
able influence over the history of opinions. 

With this exception, the ascendency of the cavalry 
in the middle ages was unquestionable, but it was not 
altogether undis})uted ; and it is curious to trace from 
a very distant period the slow rise of the infantry 
accompanying the progress of democracy. The 
Flemish burghers brought this force to considerable 
perfection, and in the battle of Courtray their infantry 
defeated the cavalry opposed to them. A similar 
achievement was performed by the Swiss infantry in 
the battle of Morgarten. The French had always 
treated them own foot-soldiers with extreme contempt; 
but Crecy and Poitiers having been mainly won by 
the Englisli archers, a slight revulsion of feeling took 
place, and great though not very successful eflbrts 
were made to raise a rival corps. For some time 
after the battle of Poitiers all games except archery 
were prohibited in France. More than once, too, in 
their combats with the English, the French cavaliy 
were compelled to dismount and endure what they 
conceived the degradation of fighting on foot, and the 
same practice was frequent among the free- lances of 
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Italy nnder the leadership of Sir John Hawkswood 
and of Carmagnola. 

The invention of gunpowder, as soon as firearms 
had acquired some degree of excellence, seriously 
shook the ascendency of the cavalry. The mounted 
soldier was no longer almost invulnerable by the foot- 
soldier, or his prowess decisive in battle. Yet, not- 
withstanding this change, the social distinction be- 
tween the two branches of the army which chivalry * 
had instituted continued ; the cavalry still represented 
the upper and the infantry the lower classes, and in 
France the nobles alone had a right to enter the 
former. The comparative depression of the military 
importance of the cavalry had therefore the effect of 
transferring in a measure the military prestige from 
the nobles to the people. For some time the balance 
trembled very evenly between the two forces, until 
the invention of the bayonet by Yauban gave the in- 
fantry a decided superiority, revolutionised the art 
of war, and thereby influenced the direction of en- 
thusiasm.® 

The last general tendency I shall mention was pro- 
duced by the discoveries of political economy. Liberty 

* Chivalry (cheval). sceptical movement of the 

* On the earlier part of the eighteenth century upon war — 
history of the comparative im- disturbing the old traditions of 
portance of cavalry and infan- the art, and culminating in the 
try, see the very clear account innovations of Napoleon. The 
in a work of the present French democratic impoi^nce of the 
Fjmjperov, Du PassS et de Avenir ascendency of infantry has 
de tArtillerie ; and on the later been noticed by Condorcet, 
part, and especially on the in- Tableau de rEsprit humain^ p. 
tluence of Vauban, the brilliant 144. Condorcet, however, has 
sketch of the revolutions in the ascribed that ascendency ex- 
art of war in the last volume of clusively to gunpowder. Sec, 
Thiers’ Hist, de V Empire. M. too, Cibrario, Economic Puhlica 
Thiers has made some striking del Medio Evo, tom. i. pp. 334. 
remarki ou the effects of the 335. 
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oannot be attained without a jealous restriction of the 
province of government, and iudeed may be said in a 
great measure to consist of such a restriction. The 
process since the Reformation has passed through two 
distinct stages. The first, which was effected mainly 
by the diffusion of Rationalism, was the triumph of 
tolerance, by which the vast field of speculative opi- 
nions was withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the civil 
power. The second, which was effected by political 
economy, was free-trade, by which the evil of the 
interference of government with commercial trans- 
actions was proved. This last proposition, which was 
one of the most important, was also one of the earli- 
est of the achievements of political economists, for it 
was ardently professed by the French school nearly 
twenty years before the publication of the * Wealth of 
Nations ; ' and as the catastrophe of Law and the 
ministerial position of Turgot directed public opinion 
in France very earnestly towards economical ques- 
tions, it exercised an extensive influence. Many who 
were comparatively impervious to the more generous 
enthusiasm of liberty became by these enquiries keenly 
sensible of the evil of an all- directing government, 
and anxious to abridge its power. ^ 

There were of course innumerable special circum- 
stances growing out of the policy of the French 
mlers, which accelerated or retarded the advance or 
influenced the character of the Revolution. The 
foregoing pages have no pretension to be a complete 
summary of its antecedents, but they may serve to 
show that a revolutionary movement of some kind 
was the normal result of the tendencies of the age, 

^ This has been noticed by by no one more ably than by 
many political economists, but Mr. Buckle. 
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that; its chief causes are to be sought entirely outside 
the discussions of political philosophers, and that th • 
rise of great republican writers, the principles they 
enunciated, and the triumph of their arguments 
were all much more the consequences than the causes 
of the democratic spirit. In other words, these men 
were rather representative than creative. But for 
the preceding movement they would never have 
appeared, or, at least, would never have triumphed, 
although when they appeared they undoubtedly modi- 
fied and in a measure directed the movement that 
produced them. The change must necessarily have 
taken place, but it was a question of great importance 
into whose hands its guidance was to fall. 

If we take a broad view of the history of liberty 
since the establishment of Christianity, we find that 
the ground of conflict was at fii’st personal and at 
a later period political liberty, and that in the earlier 
stage the Catholic Church was the special represen- 
tative of progress. In the transition from slavery 
to serfdom and in the transition from serfdom to 
liberty she was the most zealous, the most unwearied, 
and the most efficient agent. The same thing may 
be said of the earliest period of the political evolution. 
As long as the condition of society was such that an 
enlarged political liberty was impossible, as long as 
the object was not so much to produce freedom as to 
mitigate servitude, the Church was still the champion 
of the people. The balance of power produced by 
the numerous corporations she created or sanctioned, 
the reverence for tradition resulting from her teaching 
which perpetuated a network of unwritten customs 
with the force of public law, the dependence of the 
civil upon the ecclesiastical power, and the rights of 
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excominniiicatioii and deposition, had all contributed 
to lighten the pressure of despotism. After a time, 
how’ever, the intellectual progress of society destroyed 
the means which the Church possessed for mitigating 
servitude, and at the same time raised the popular 
demand for liberty to a point that was perfectly in- 
compatible with her original teaching. The power 
of the Papal censure was so weakened that it could 
scarcely be reckoned upon as a political influence, 
and all the complicated checks and counter- checks of 
medimval society were swept away. On the other 
hand the stmggle for political liberty in its widest 
sense, — the desire to make the will of the people the 
basis of the government, — ^the conviction that a na- 
tion has a right to alter a government that opposes 
its sentiments, — has become the great characteristic of 
modem politics. Experience has shown that wher- 
ever intellectual hfe is active and unimpeded a po- 
litical fermentation will ensue, and will issue in a 
movement having for its object the repudiation of the 
Divine right of kings, and the recognition of the wdl of 
the people as the basis of the government. The cur- 
rent has been flowing in this direction since the Re- 
formation, but has advanced with peculiar celerity 
since the Peace of Westphalia, for since that event the 
desire of securing a political ascendency for any reli- 
gious sect has never been a preponderating motive 
with politicians. With this new spirit the Catholic 
Church cannot possibly harmonise. It is contrary to 
her genius, to her traditions, and to her teaching 
Resting upon the principle of authority, she instinc- 
tively assimilates with those forms of government 
that most foster the habits of mind she inculcates. 
Intensely dogmatic in her teaching, she naturally en- 
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deavoors to arrest by the hand of power the circula- 
tion of what she believes to be error, and she therefore 
allies herself with the political system under which 
alone such suppression is possible. Asserting as the 
very basis of her teaching the binding authority of the 
past, she cannot assent to political doctrines which 
are, in fact, a direct negation of the uniform teaching 
of the ancient Church. ^ In the midst of the fierce 
struggle of the sixteenth century isolated theologians 
might be permitted without censure to propound 
doctrines of a seditious nature, but it was impossible 
ultimately to overlook the fact that the modem 
secularisation of the basis of authority and the modem 
latitude given to a discontented people are directly 
contrary to the teaching of the Fathers, and extend 
far beyond the teaching of the mediaeval theologians.* 
The fact that modern opinions have been in a measure 
evolved from the speculations of the schoolmen, or 

‘ As a distinguished Angli- politics : — * Qucique nous tom- 
can divine of our own day has bions d’accord que la source ou 
put it, ‘ It is idle, and worse I’origine de la puissance pu- 
than idle, to attempt to restrict blique reside dans la multitude, 
and explain away this positive nous nions cependant que la 
command (“ Resist not evil”), puissance publique 4tanl une 
and the Christian Church has fois transferee au prince, le 
always upheld it in its full peuple conserve toqjours sur lui 
extent. With one uniform un^ un droit de souverainete. Nous 
hesitating voice it has pro- disons, au contraire, qu’il no 
claimed the duty of passive lui reste plus d^s lors que le 
obedience* (Sewell, Christian devoir d’obeir, et qu’il n’existe 
Politics, ch. X.) qu’un eas oil il puisse se sous- 

* I have already referred to traire k cette ob^issance, comme 
the bull of Gregory XVI. at- en conviennent les plus ardents 
testing this contradiction. I d^fenseurs de la puissance 
may ^d the following admis- royale, savoir, celui on le prince 
sion of a writer who may bo deviendrait I’ennemi public et 
regarded as one of the principal d^clar^ de tout son peuple, ot 
representatives of the Ultra- oA il chercherait a d^truire la 
montane party, which has al- soci4t6 civile.’ (Bianchi tom. i. 
ways been the most liberal in p. 84.) 
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that the schoolmen were the liberals of their time, 
though important in the judgment of the rationalist, 
is of no weight in the eyes of those who assert the 
finality of the teaching of the past. 

The natural incapacity of Catholicism to guide the 
democratic movement had in the eighteenth century 
been aggravated by the extremely low ebb to which 
it had fallen, both intellectually and morally. Nearly 
all the greatest French intellects of the seventeenth 
century were warmly attached to Catholicism; all 
those of the eighteenth century were opposed to it. 
The Church, therefore, like every retrogressive in- 
stitution in a progressive age, cast herself with more 
than common zeal into the arms of power, and on 
every occasion showed herself the implacable enemy 
of toleration. In 1780, but a few years before the 
explosion that shattered the ecclesiastical system of 
France, the assembly of the French clergy thought it 
necessary solemnly to deplore and condemn the par- 
tial tolerance that had been accorded to the French 
Protestants, and to petition the king that no further 
privileges might be granted them. Such a Church 
was manifestly identified with despotism, and having 
repeatedly asserted the evil of toleration she had no 
right to complain when the Revolutionists treated 
her according to her principles.^ 

Catholicism having thus become the representative 
of despotism, and French Protestantism having sunk 
into insignificance, the guidance of the democratic 
movement necessarily passed into the hands of the 

* See, for some striking evi- Vktat civil attx Protestants^ by 
fence of these sentiments, the the Abb^ de L’Enfert (Pans 
Discours par un Ministre pa^ 1 787). 
triofe sur le prqjet d'accor^r 
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freethinkers. In the earlier stages of the movement, 
when liberty was evolved from the religious wars, 
they had usually stood aloof. Thus Faustus Socinus 
had predicted that the seditious doctrines by which 
the Protestants supported their cause would lead to 
the dissolution of society, and in denouncing them 
he especially singled out for condemnation the noble 
struggle of the Dutch against Spain.* Montaigne, 
though Buchanan had been his tutor and la Bo^tie 
one of the most intimate of his friends, always leaned 
strongly towards political conservatism. His disciple 
Charron went still further, and distinctly asserted the 
doctrine of passive obedience.* Baylo too exerted 
all his influence in discouraging the revolutionary 
tenets of Jurieu.^^ Hor was there anything extra- 
ordinary in this, for the aspect Europe presented in 
tlieir time might well have appalled any spectator 
who was exempt from the prevailing fanaticism. All 
the bonds of cohesion upon which the political orga- 
nisation depended were weakened or destroyed. The 
sphit of private judgment had descended to those 
who by ignorance or long servitude were totally 

' Bayle, Diet., art. Faustus imitators, and Bayle’s style 
Socinus, Remarque e. was by no means difficult to 

• La Sagesse, p. iii. imitate. However, Bayle’s a- 

‘ Many have ascribed the version to democratic tlieories 
Avis au<v Blf'ugiez to Bayle. pervades ail his works, and 
The charge, however, seems (as Hallam says the presumption 
‘or as 1 know) destitute of ex- is strongly in favour of his 
lernal evidence, and consider- having written the Ai*is, while 
ing the great zeal with which Gibbon and Mackintosh speak 
Bayle threw himself into the of it as cortainly his. VolUire, 
defence of the Calvinists when us is well known, has a far 
they were attacked by Maim- deeper stain upon his memory 
bourg, is rather improbable. — a dark damning stain which 
Arguments of style are very all his splendid services can 
untrustworthy, because a great never efface : he applauded the 
writer always producek many partition of Poland. 
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iacapable of self-government, and it had lashed their 
passions to the wildest fiiry. Patriotism seemed to 
have almost vanished from Christendom. Neither 
Catholics nor Protestants deemed it the least dis- 
gracefnl to call down a foreign invasion upon their 
land, to trample its interests in the dust, and to avow 
the warmest sympathy for its enemies. Religion, 
which had so long formed the basis of order, inspired 
the combatants with the fiercest hatred, and trans 
formed every vice into a virtue. While a pope was 
causing medals to be struck in honour of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and enjoining Vasari to paint 
the scene upon the walls of the Vatican ; while the 
murderer of Henry III. was extolled as a martyr, 
and writings defending his act were scattered broad** 
cast among the people, it was not surprising that the 
freethinkers, who stood apart from the conflict^ should 
have sought at any risk to consolidate the few re- 
maining elements of order. But in the eighteenth 
century their position and the circumstances that 
surrounded them were both changed ; and the writ- 
ings of Rousseau and of his disciples proved the 
trumpet-blast of that great revolution which shat- 
tered the political system of Prance, and the influence 
of which is even now vibmting to the furthest limits 
of civilisation. 

Assuredly no part of this great change is duo U. 
any original discoveries of Rousseau, though his per- 
sonal influence was very great, and his genius pecu- 
Uarly fitted for the position he occupied. He was 
one of those writers who are eminently destitute of 
the judgment that enables men without exaggeration 
to discriminate between truth and falsehood, and 
yet eminently endowed with that logical feusulty 

Y 
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wbioH enables them to defend the opinions they have 
embraced. No one plunged more recklessly into 
paradox, cr supported those paradoxes with more 
consummate skill. At the same time the firmness 
with which he grasped and developed general prin- 
ciples, and that wonderful fusion of passion and argu- 
ment which constitutes the pre-eminent beauty of his 
style, gave his eloquence a transcendent power in 
a revolutionary age. Nothing is more curious than 
to observe how the revolt against the empire of con- 
ventionalities of which he was the apostle penetrated 
into all parts of French society, revolutionising even 
those which seemed most remote from his influence. 
It was shown in fashionable assemblies in a disregard 
for social distinctions, for decorations, and for attire 
that had for centuries been unknown in France. It 
was shown in the theatre, where Talma, at the in- 
stigation of the great revolutionary painter David, 
banished from the French stage the custom of 
representing the heroes of Greece and Rome with 
powdered wigs and in the garb of the courtiers of 
Versailles, and founded a school of acting which made 
an accurate imitation of nature the first condition of 
excellence.* It was shown even in the country houses, 
where the mathematical figures, the long formal alleys 
arranged with architectural symmetry, and the trees 
dwarfed and trimmed into fantastic shapes, which 

* The first step, according to the antiquarians, by the revo- 
Madame Fusil lutionists, and especially by 

Actrice, pp. 27-64), in this di- the Girondins, that finally van- 
rection was taken by an actress quished the prevailing preju- 
named Madame Saint-Hubert, dice. The incongruity of the 
who discarded powder and took old costume has, 1 think, been 
the ancient sculptures as her exaggerated : it was well suited 
model ; but it was the genius to the Greeks — of Racine, 
of Talma, warmly seconded by 
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J.e 1^6tre had made the essential elements of a Fi'ench 
garden, were suddenly discarded and replaced by the 
wild and irregular beauties that Kent had made 
popular in England.* But though the character and 
the original genius of Kousscau were stamped upon 
every feature of his time, the doctnnes of the ‘ Social 
Contract * are in all essentials borrowed from Locke 
and from Sydney, and where they diverge from their 
models they fall speedily into absurdity.^ The true 
causes of their mighty influence are to be found in the 
condition of society. Formerly they had been advo- 
cated with a view to special political exigencies, or 
to a single country, or to a single section of society. 
For the first time, in the eighteenth century, they 
penetrated to the masses of the people, stirred them 
to their lowest depths, and produced an upheaving 
that was scarcely less general than that of the 
Reformation. The history of the movement was like 
that of the enchanted well in the Irish legend, which 
lay for centuries shrouded in darkness in the midst of 
a gorgeous city, till some careless hand left open the 
door that had enclosed it, and the morning sunlight 
flashed upon its waters. Immediately it arose respon- 
sive to the beam ; it burst the barriers that had con- 
fined it ; it submerged the city that had surrounded 
it ; and its resistless waves, chanting wild music to 
heaven, rolled over the temples and over the palaces 
of the past. 

There is no fact more remarkable in this movement 

• See a singularly curious * As, f >r example, when it 
essay on the history of Gardens is contended that a people with 
in Vitet, ^Itudes mr VHistoire represen tive government are 
de r Art, Le Notre laid out slaves, except during the period 
the gardens >f Versailles for of the elections. {Contrat 
Louis XIV. social, liv. iii. ch. xv.) 
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than the manner in which it has in many conntriee 
risen to the position of a religion — that is to say, of 
an unselfish enLhusiasm uniting vast bodies of men in 
aspiration towards an ideal, and proving the source of 
heroic virtues. It is always extremely important to 
trace the direction in which the spirit of self-sacrifice 
is moving, for upon the intensity of that spirit de- 
pends the moral elevation of an age, and upon its 
course the religious future of the world. It once 
impelled the warriors of Europe to carry min and 
desolation to the walls of Jerusalem, to inundate 
the plains of Palestine with the blood of slaughtered 
thousands, and to purchase by unparalleled calamities 
some relics for the devotion of the pilgrim. It once 
convulsed Europe with religious wars, suspended all 
pacific operations, and paralysed all secular interests 
in order to secure the ascendency of a church, or of a 
creed. It once drove tens of thousands into the re* 
tirement of the monasteries ; induced them to macerate 
their bodies, and to mortify their afiections ; to live 
in sackcloth and ashes, in cold and poverty and pri- 
vations, that by such means they might attain their 
reward. These things have now passed away. The 
crusader’s sword has long been shattered, and his 
achievements have been idealised by the poet and the 
novelist. The last wave of the religious wars that 
swept over so many lands has subsided into a calm that 
is broken only by the noisy recriminations of a few 
angry polemics. The monastic system and the con- 
ceptions from which it grew are fading rapidly before 
the increasing day. Celibacy, voluntary poverty, and 
voluntary subjection, were the three subjects which 
Giotto painted over the high altar of Assisi as the 
distinctive characteristics of the saint — the efforts of 
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self-sacrifice that lead to the beatitude of heaven. 
All of them have now lost their power. Even that 
type of heroic grandeur which the ancient missionary 
exhibited, though eulogised and revered, is scarcely 
reproduced. The spirit of self-sacrifice still exists, 
but it is to bo sought in other fields — in a boundless 
philanthropy growing out of affections that are com- 
mon to all religions, and above all in the sphere of 
politics. Liberty and not theology is the enthusiasm 
of the nineteenth century. The very men who would 
once have been conspicuous saints are now conspi- 
cuous revolutionists, for while their heroism and their 
disinterestedness are their own, the direction these 
qualities take is determined by the pressure of their 
age. 

If we analyse the democratic ideal which is exercis- 
ing so wide an influence, we find that it consists of two 
parts — a rearrangement of the map of Europe on the 
principle of the rights of nationalities, and a strong 
infusion of the democratic element into the govern- 
ment of each State. The recognition of some uni- 
versal principle of political right powerful enough to 
form a bond of lasting concord has always been a 
favourite dream with statesmen and philosophers. 
Hildebrand sought it in the supremacy of the spiri- 
tual power, and in the consequent ascendency of the 
moral law ; Dante in the fusion of all European 
States into one great empire, presided over in tem- 
poral matters by the Caesars and in spiritual by the 
Popes ; Grotius and Henry lY . of France, in a tri- 
bunal like the Amphictyonic assembly of ancient 
Greece, deciding with supreme authority international 
differences ; diplomacy in artificial combinations, and 
especially in the system of the balance of power. 
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The modern doctrine of the rights of nationalities 
conld not possibly have attained any great importance 
till the present centnry — in the first place because it 
is only after the wide diffusion of education that the 
national sentiment acquires the necessary strength, 
concentration, and intelligence, and in the next place 
because the influence of the selfish side of human 
nature was hostile to it. The conceptions that the 
interests of adjoining nations are diametrically op- 
posed, that wealth can onlv be gained by displace- 
ment, and that conquest is therefore the chief path to 
progi*ess, were long universal ; but during the last 
century political economy has been steadily subvert- 
ing them, and has already effected so much that it 
scarcely seems unreasonable to conclude that) the time 
will come when a policy of territorial aggrandisement 
will be impossible. At the same time the extension 
of free trade has undoubtedly a tendency to effect the 
disintegration of great heterogeneous empires by de- 
stroying the peculiar advantages of colonies and of 
conquered teiTitory ; while railways and increasing 
knowledge weaken national antipathies and facilitate 
the political agglomeration of communities with a 
common race, language, and geographical position. 
The result of all this is that motives of self-interest 
do not oppose themselves as powerfully as of old to 
the recognition of territorial limits defined by the 
wishes of the people. And this is peculiarly im- 
portant, because not only does interest, as distin- 
guished from passion, gain a greater empire with 
advancing civilisation, but passion itself is mainly 
guided by its power. If, indeed, we examine only 
the proximate causes of European wars, they present 
the aspect of a perfect chaos, and the immense 
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majority might be ascribed to isolated causes or to 
passing ebullitions of national jealousy. But if we 
examine more closely, we find that a deepseated aver- 
sion produced by general causes had long preceded 
and prepared the explosion. The great majority of 
wars during the last 1,000 years may be classified 
under three heads — wars produced by opposition of 
religious belief, wars resulting from erroneous econo- 
mical notions either concerning the balance of trade or 
the material advantages of conquest, and wars result- 
ing from the collision of the two hostile doctrines of 
the Divine right of kings and the rights of nations. 
In the first instance knowledge has gained a decisive, 
and in the second almost a decisive, victory. Whether 
it will ever render equally impossible political combi- 
nations that outrage national sentiments is one of the 
great problems of the future. This much at least is 
certain, that the progress of the movement has pro- 
foundly and iiTevocably impaired the force of treaties 
and of diplomatic arrangements as the regulating 
principles of Europe. 

But whatever may be thought on these subjects, it 
is at least certain that the movement we have traced 
has become a great moral influence in Europe, and, 
like many others, exhibits a striking synthesis of the 
distinctive elements of two different civilisations. 
The spirit of patriotism has under its influence as- 
sumed a position scarcely less prominent than in 
antiquity, while at the same time, by a transformation 
to which almost all the influences of modern society 
have concurred, it has lost its old exclusiveness with- 
out altogether losing its identity, and has assimilated 
with a sentiment of universal fraternity. The sym- 
pathy between great bodies of men was never so 
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strong, the stream of enthusiasm never flowed in so 
broad a current a/S at present ; and in the democratic 
union of nations we And the last and highest ex- 
pression of the Christian ideal of the brotherhood 
of mankind. 

Nor is it simply in the international aspect of 
democracy that we trace this influence ; it is found 
no less clearly in the changes that have been intro- 
duced into internal legislation and social life. The 
political merits of democracy I do not now discuss, 
but no one at least can question the extent to which 
legislation has of late years been modified in favour 
of the lower classes, the sympathy and even deference 
that has been shown to their wants, the rapid oblite- 
ration of the lines of class-divisions, and the over- 
increasing tendency to amalgamation based upon 
political equality and upon enlarged sympathy. 

It is thus that amid the transformation or dissolu- 
tion of intellectual dogmas the great moral principles 
of Christianity continually reappear, acquiring new 
power in the lapse of ages, and influencing the type 
of each succeeding civilisation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OP RATIONALISM. 

The history of labour is only second in importance 
to the history of knowledge. The estimate in which 
industry is held, the principles by which it is regu- 
lated, and the channels in which it is directed, not 
merely determine the material prosperity of nations, 
but also invariably contribute to the formation of a 
type of character, and in consequence to a modifica- 
tion of opinions. In the course of the present work 
I have more than once had occasion to refer to the 
influence of the industrial spirit upon Rationalism, 
but I have thought it advisable to reserve its full 
discussion for a separate chapter, in which the rela- 
tion between the two evolutions will be clearly 
manifested, and the importance of commerce both 
as a disintegrating and constructive agent will be 
established. 

If we examine from an industrial point of view 
the old civilisation, which was sinking rapidly into 
dissolution when Christianity arose, we shall at once 
perceive that slavery was the central fact upon which 
it rested. Whenever, in a highly-organised society, 
this institution is prominent, it will impart a special 
cast to the national character, and will in some re- 
spects invert the normal conditions of developement. 
For labour, being identified with ignominy, will 
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become distastefal to all classes, and wealth will be 
speedily accumulated in the hands of a few. Where 
slavery exists there is no middle class, little or no 
manufacturing or commercial enterprise. The slave- 
owner possesses the means of rapidly amassing 
wealth, while the freeman who is not a slaveowner, 
being shut out from nearly every path of industry, 
and being convinced that labour is a degradation, 
will be both demoralised and impoverished. At the 
same time a strong military spirit will usually be 
encouraged, both because the energies of men find no 
other sphere of action, and because in such a condi- 
tion of society conquest is the chief path to wealth. 
In some respects the consequences of all this will 
appear very fascinating. A high military enthusiasm 
being engendered, the nation which cherishes slavery 
will usually prove victorious in its conflicts with the 
commercial communities around it. It will produce 
many great warriors, many splendid examples of mili- 
tary devotion. A combination of the high mettle of 
the soldier and of a chivalrous contempt for trade and 
the trading spirit will impart an aristocratic and re- 
fined tone to the national manners, while the national 
intellect will be diverted from utilitarian inventions 
and pursuits, and will be concentrated on sublime 
speculations and works of beauty. But as soon as 
the first energy of the conquering spirit has passed 
away, the hollowness of such a civilisation becomes 
apparent. The increase of wealth, which in a free 
nation strengthens the middle classes and gives a new 
impulse to commercial enterprise, in a slave nation 
produces only luxury and vice ; and the habit of 
regarding multitudes as totally destitute of rights, 
combined with the military spirit that is general, 
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gives that vice a character of the most odions 
ferocity.^ 

It is of course possible that the intervention of 
other influences may modify this type of character, 
and may retard and in some degree prevent the 
downfall it produces, but in as far as slavery is 
predominant in so far will these tendencies be dis- 
played. In the ancient civilisation they were deve- 
loped to the full extent. From a very early period 
the existence of slavery had produced, both in Greece 
and Rome, a strong contempt for commerce and for 
manual labour, which was openly professed by the 
ablest men, and which harmonised well with their 
disdain for the more utilitarian aspects of science. 
Among the Bosotians those who had defiled them- 
selves with commerce were excluded for ten years 
from all offices in the State. Plato pronounced the 
trade of a shopkeeper to be a degradation to a free- 
man, and he wished it to be punished as a crime. 
Aristotle, who asserted so strongly the political claims 
of the middle classes, declared, nevertheless, that in 
a perfect State no citizen should exercise any me- 
chanical art. Xenophon and Cicero were both of the 
same opinion. Augustus condemned a senator to 
death because he had debased his rank by taking 
part in a manufacture. The single form of labour 
that was held in honour was agriculture ; and in the 
earlier and simpler periods of the national history, 
while slaves were still few and luxury was unknown, 
this pursuit proved a sufficient vent for the pacific 
energies of the people. But when the number and 

* The effects of slavery upon See also Storch, &on. poli- 
character have lately been iique, tom. v., and Ch. Comtej 
treated with very remarkable Traiti de Ligialation^ liv. v. 
ability in Caimes' Slave Power. 
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wealth of the population had been multiplied, when 
a long series of victories had greatly increased the 
multitude of slaves, and when the political privileges 
of a Eoman citizen had been widely extended, all 
classes flocked within the walls, the surrounding 
country fell entirely into the hands of the aristocracy, 
and either remained uncultivated or was cultivated 
only by slaves,* and the task of supplying the over- 
grown city with corn devolved chiefly upon the 
colonies. Within the city a vast half-military popu- 
lation, sufliciently powerful to control the government 
and intent only upon enjo3rment, paralysed the ener- 
gies of the empire, and destroyed every trace of its 
ancient purity. ‘ Bread and the games of the circus ' 
was the constant demand ; every other consideration 
was sacrificed to grant it; and industry, in all its 
departments, was relinquished to the slaves. 

If we compare the conditions of the ancient with 
that of the modem slaves, we shall find that they 
were in some respects profoundly different. The 
modem slave-trade has been carried on upon a scale 
and with circumstances of atrocity little known to 
the ancients, nor was there in antiquity the difference 
of race and colour that now prevents a fusion of the 
free and the enslaved classes. Aristotle, the greatest 
of all the advocates of slavery, recommended masters 
to hold out the prospect of future emancipation to 
their slaves ; and we know that in the latter days of 
the Roman Empire the manumission of old slaves 
was very general, and of those who were not old, by 

‘ See on this subject Plutarch, ably treated by M. Comte, 
Lives of the Gracchi ; Dionysius Traiti de Legislation. See also 
Halycarnassus, lib. ii. cap. 2S ; Blaiiqui, Histoire de V&onomu 
Columella, De Be RusticA. This politique ; Dureau de la Malle, 
whole subject has been very ticommie politique dee B<ytmin*^ 
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no ineaiis rare. Besides this, the great expansion of 
commerce enabling the modem slaveowners to com- 
mand every description of luxury in exchange for 
the produce of unskilled slave- labour, they have 
asually, in order to guard against rebellion, adopted 
the policy of brutalising their slaves by enforced 
ignorance — to such an extent that it is actually penal, 
in the majority of the Slave States of America, to 
teach a slave to read.^ In the ancient civilisations, 
on the other hand, the slaves produced all the articles 
of refinement and luxury, conducted the most difficult 
forms of labour, and often exercised the most im- 
portant professions. His mind was therefore very 
frequently cultivated to the highest point, and his 
value was proportioned to his intelligence. Terence, 
Epictetus, and Publius Syrus, were slaves, as were 
also some of the leading physicians, and many of the 
most distinguished sculptors. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that while modern slavery was from the 
beginning an evil, slavery among the ancients was at 
first an unmingled blessing — an important conquest 
of the spirit of humanity. When men were alto- 
gether barbarous they killed their prisoners ; when 
they became more merciful they preserved them as 
slaves.* 

Still in the later days of the republic, and during 
the empire, the sufferings of the slaves wore such 
that it is impossible to read them without a shudder. 
The full ferocity of the national character was di- 
rected against them. They were exposed to wild 
beasts, or compelled to fight as gladiators ; they were 
often mutilated with atrocious cruelty ; they wore 

» 1863. fully developed by Cairnes and 

* The distinctions have been Tocqueville. 
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tortured on the slightest suspicion, they were cruci* 
fied for the most trivial offences. If a master was 
murdered all his slaves were tortured ; if the perpe- 
trator remained undiscovered all were put to death, 
and Tacitus relates a case in which no less than 400 
suffered for a single undiscovered criminal. We 
read of one slave who was crucified for having stolen 
a quail, and of another who was condemned to be 
thrown to the fish for having broken a crystal 
vase. Juvenal describes a lady of fashion gratifying 
a momentary caprice by ordering a slave to be 
crucified.* 

It was in this manner that the old civilisation, 
which rested on conquest and on slavery, had passed 
into complete dissolution, the free classes being alto- 
gether demoralised, and the slave classes exposed to 
the most homble cruelties. At last the spirit of 
Christianity moved over this chaotic society, and not 
merely alleviated the evils that convulsed it, but also 
reorganised it on a new basis. It did this in three 
ways : it aboHshed slavery, it created charity, it in- 
culcated self-sacrifice. 

In the first of these tasks Christianity was power- 
fally assisted by two other agents. It is never possible 
for the moral sense to bo entirely extinguished ; and, 
by a law which is constantly manifested in history, 
we find that those who have emancipated themselves 
from the tendencies of an evil age often attain a 

* See much horrible evi- Comte, TVaiti de Ligislatim^ 
deuce of the atrocities practised liv. v. There is an extremely 
on Roman slaves in Loise- good essay on the condition of 
leur, t^ude cur les Crimea et the ancient slaves— one of the 
lei Peinet dans VAntiquite et best ever written on the subjeei 
Ui Tempi modernes (Paris, — in Bodin’s Republic, lib. i. 
1863), pp. 83-98; and in c. 6 
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degree of moral excellence that had not been attained 
in ages that were comparatively pure. The latter 
days of pagan Borne exhibit a constant decay of re- 
ligious reverence and of common morality ; but they 
also exhibit a feverish aspiration towards a new 
religion, and a finer sense of the requirements of a 
high morality than had been displayed in the best 
days of the republic. We have a striking instance 
of the first of these tendencies in that sudden difiusion 
of the worship of Mithra, which was one of the most 
remarkable of the antecedents of Christianity. About 
seventy years before the Christian era this worship 
was introduced into Italy, as Plutarch tells us, by 
some Cilician pirates ; and at a time when universal 
scepticism seemed the dominant characteristic of the 
Roman intellect, it took such firm root that for 200 
years it continued to flourish, to excite the warmest 
enthusiasm, and to produce a religious revival in the 
centre of a population that appeared entirely de- 
praved. In the same way, about the time when 
Nero ascended the throne, and when the humanity 
of the masses had sunk to the lowest ebb, there 
appeared in the centre of paganism a powerful 
reaction in favour of the suffering classes, of which 
Seneca was the principal exponent, but which was 
more or less reflected in the whole of the literature of 
the time. Seneca recurred to the subject again and 
again, and for the first time in Rome he very clearly 
and emphatically enforced the duties of masters to 
their slaves, and the existence of a bond of fraternity 
that no accidental difference of position could cancel. 
Nor was the movement confined to the writings of 
moralists. A long series of enactments by Nero, 
Claudius, Antonine, and Adrian gave the servile 
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class a legal position, took tlie power of life and 
death out of the hands of the masters, prevented the 
exposure of slaves when old and infirm on an island 
of the Tiber (where they had often been left to die), 
forbade their mutilation or their emplo3anent as 
gladiators, and appointed special magistrates to re- 
ceive their complaints. What was done was, no 
doubt, very imperfect and inadequate, but it repre- 
sented a tendency of which Christianity was the 
continuation. ^ 

A second influence favourable to the slaves came 
into action at a later period : I mean the invasion of 
the barbarians, who have been justly described as the 
representatives of the principle of personal liberty in 
Europe.^ Slavery was not, indeed, absolutely un- 
known among them, but it was altogether exceptional 
and entirely uncongenial with their habits. Prisoners 
of war, criminals, or men who had gambled away 
their liberty, were the chief slaves, and it is probable 
that servitude was rarely hereditary. Whenever, 
therefore, these tribes obtained an ascendency, they 
contributed to the destruction of slavery. 

But when the fullest allowance has been made for 
these influences, it will remain an undoubted fact that 
the reconstruction of society was mainly the work of 
Christianity. Other influences could produce the 
manumission of many slaves, but Christianity alone 
could efiect the profound change of character that 
rendered possible the abolition of slavery. There are 
few subjects more striking, and at the same time more 
instructive, than the history of that great transition. 
The Christians did not preach a revolutionary doc- 

* This movement has been Jure^ lib. iii. c. 14. 
well noticed by Grotius, Be * Guizot. 
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trine. They did not proclaim slavery altogether un- 
lawful, or, at least, not until the bull of Alexander III, 
in the twelfth century, but they steadily sapped it 
at its basis, by opposing to it the doctrine of uni- 
versal brotherhood, and by infusing a spirit of hu- 
manity into all the relations of society. Under Con- 
stantine, the old laws for the protection of slaves were 
re-enacted with additional provisions, and the separa- 
tion of the family of the slave was forbidden. At the 
same time the servile punishment of crucifixion was 
abolished ; but not so much from motives of humanity 
as on account of the sacred character it had acquired. 
Very soon a disposition was manifested on all sides 
to emancipate slaves, and that emancipation was in- 
variably associated with religion. Sunday was espe- 
cially recommended as the most appropriate day for 
the emancipation, and tlie ceremony almost invariably 
took place in the church, Gregory the Great set the 
example of freeing a number of his slaves as an act of 
devotion ; and it soon became customary for sovereigns 
to do the same thing at seasons of great public re- 
joicing. Under Justinian the restrictions that had 
been placed upon emancipation by testament were 
removed. For a short time the mere resolution to 
enter a monastery gave liberty to the slave ; and the 
monks being for the most part recruited from the 
servile caste, were always ready to facilitate the de- 
liverance of their brethren. Even in religious perse- 
cutions this object was remembered. The Jews wore 
early noted as slave-dealers, and among the first and 
most frequent measures directed against them was 
the manumission of their Christian slaves. In all 
the rites of religion the difference between bond and 
free was studiously ignored, and the clergy invariably 
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proclaimed the act of enfranchisement to be merito- 
rious.' 

By these means an impulse favourable to liberty 
was imparted to all who were within the influence of 
the Church. Slavery began rapidly to disappear, or 
to fade into serfdom. At the same time the Church 
exerted her powers, with no loss effect, to alleviate the 
sufferings of those who still continued in bondage. 
In England, especially, all the civil laws for the pro- 
tection of the theows, or Saxon slaves, appear to have 
been preceded by, and based upon, the canon law. 
When, as far as can be ascertained, the power of the 
master was by law unlimited, we find the Church 
assuming a jurisdiction on the subject, and directing 
special penances ‘ against masters who took from their 
theows the money they had lawfully earned ; against 
those who slew their theows without judgment or 
good cause ; against mistresses who beat their female 


‘ Cod. "Dieod. lib. ii. tit. 8, 
lex 1, and iv. 7, 1. For the 
history of the action of Chris- 
tianity upon slavery, see A. 
Comte, Philosophie positive, tom. 
vi. pp. 43-47 ; Storch, flcono- 
mie poHtujur, tom. v. pp. 306- 
310; Troplong, Inflitence du 
Christianisme sur le Droit civil. 
The measures against J ew slave- 
owners have been noticed by 
Bediirride, du Lac, and many 
other writers. It must be ac- 
knowledged, however, that the 
Christian Emperor Gratian 
made one law which may rank 
with the most atrocious of 
Paganism. It provides, that 
if a slave accused his master of 
any crime except high treason, 
the justice of the charge was 


not to be examined, but the 
slave was to be committed to 
the flames : ‘ Cum accusatores 
send dominis intonent, nemo 
judiciorum expectet eventum, 
nihil quseri, nihil discuti placet, 
sed cum ipsis delationum libel- 
lis, cum omni scripturarum et 
meditati criminis apparatu, 
nefandarum accusationum cre- 
mentur auctores : excepto tamen 
adpetitse majestatis crimine, in 
quo etiam servis honesta pro* 
ditio est. Nam et hoc facinus 
tenditin dominos.’ — Cod. Theod. 
ix. 6, 2. Honorius accorded 
slavea the liberty of accusing 
their masters in cases of heresy, 
and Theodosius in cases of 
paganism. 
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theows SO that they die within three days ; and against 
freemen who, by order of the lord, kill a theow.' 
Above all, the whole machinery of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline was put in motion to shelter the otherwise 
unprotected chastity of the female slave.* That 
Church which often seemed so haughty and so over- 
bearing in its dealings with kings and nobles, never 
failed to listen to the poor and to the oppressed, and 
for many centuries their protection was the foremost 
of all the objects of its policy. 

Yet as long as the old antipathy to labour continued, 
nothing of any lasting value had been effected. But 
here, again, the influence of the Church was exerted 
with unwavering beneficence and success. The Fathers 
employed all their eloquence in favour of labour ;* but 
it is to the monks, and especially to the Benedictine 
monks, that the change is pre-eminently due. At a 
time when religious enthusiasm was all directed to- 
wards the monastic life as towards the ideal of 
perfection, they made labour an essential part of 
their discipline. Wherever they went, they revived 
the traditions of old Boman agriculture, and large 
tracts of France and Belgium Avere drained and 
planted by their hands. And though agnculturo and 
gardening were the forms of labour in which they 
especially excelled, they indirectly became the authors 
of every other. For when a monastery was planted, 
it soon became the nucleus around which the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood clustered. A town was 
thus gradually formed, civilised by Christian teach, 
ing, stimulated to industry by the example of the 

• Wright, Letter on the Po^ Agee. London, 1843. 
litical Condition of the English * Champagny, La Charite 
Peasantry during the Middle pp. 276-289. 
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monks, and protected by the reverence that attached 
to them. At the same time the ornamentation of the 
ohnrch gave the first impulse to art. The monks of 
the order of St. Basil devoted themselves especially 
to painting, and all the mediaeval architects whose 
names have come down to us are said to have been 
ecclesiastics, till the rise of those great lay companies 
who designed or built the cathedrals of the twelfth 
century. A great number of the towns of Belgium 
trace their origin in this manner to the monks. ^ For 
a long time the most eminent prelates did not disdain 
manual labour ; and it is related of no less a person 
than Becket that he was in the habit of labouring 
during harvest time in the fields with the monks at 
the monasteries which he visited.^ 

By these means the contempt for labour which had 
been produced by slavery was corrected, and the path 
was opened for the rise of the industrial classes which 
followed the crusades. The ferocity of character that 
had preceded Christianity was combated with equal 
zeal, though not quite equal success, by the organisa- 
tion of Christian charity. 

There is certainly no other feature of the old civi- 
lisation so repulsive as the indifference to sufiering 
that it displayed. It is indeed true that in this re- 
spect there was a considerable difference between the 
Greeks and the Romans, In their armaments, in their 
wars, above all, in their extreme solicitude to guard 
the interests of orphans and minors that characterised 

* See on this subject Perin, 68, 69. 

La Richesse daiis les SociStis * Eden, History oj the La- 
chrHienne8f tom. i. pp. 346- houring Classes in England, 
361 ; Van Bruyssel, Hist du vol. i. p. 60. 

Commerce beige, tom. i. pp. 
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fclieir logislation,* the former displayed a spirit of 
humanity for which we look in vain among the 
latter. Besides this, the political systems of Greece 
and, in its latter days, of Romo, were so framed that 
the state in a great measure supplied the material 
wants of the people, and a poor-law of the heaviest 
kind was, to a certain extent, a substitute for private 
beneficence. Still there appears to have been no public 
refuge for the sick ; the infant was entirely unpro- 
tected ; and infanticide having been — at least in the 
case of deformed children — expressly authorised by 
both Plato and Aristotle, was seldom regarded as a 
crime. ^ The practice of bringing up orphans avow- 
edly for prostitution was equally common. The con- 
stant association of human sufiering with popular 
entertainments rendered the popular mind continually 
more callous. 

Very different was the aspect presented by the 
early Church. Long before the era of persecution 
had closed, the hospital and the Xenodoohion, or 
refiige for strangers, was known among the Christians. 
The epitaphs in the catacombs abundantly prove the 
multitude of foundlings that were sustained by their 
charity; and when Christianity became the domin- 
ant religion, the protection of infants was one of the 
first changes that was manifested in the laws.^ The 

‘ Grote, Hi$t, of Greece, family, it induced the poor to 
vol. ii. p. 123. marry recklessly; while, once 

* Hume has very ingeniously the children were born, natural 
suggested, and Malthus haa affection would struggle to the 
adopted the suggestion, that the last to sustain them, 
ancient permission of infanti- • It is worthy of notice that 
eide liad on the whole a ten- deserted children in the early 
dency to multiply rather than Church appear to have been 
to diminish population, for, by supported mainly by private 
removing the fear of a numerous charity, and those foundling 
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frequent famines and the frightful distress caused by 
the invasion of the barbarians, and by the transition 
from slavery to freedom, were met by the most bound- 
less, the most lavish benevolence. The Fathers were 
ceaselessly exhorting to charity, and in language so 
emphatic that it seemed sometimes almost to ignore 
the rights of property, and to verge upon absolute 
communism.^ The gladiatorial games were cease- 
lessly denounced ; but the affection with which they 
were regarded by the people long resisted the efforts 
of philanthropists, till, in the midst of the spectacle, 
the monk Telemachus rushed between the combat- 
ants, and his blood was the last that stained the 
arena. But perhaps the noblest testimony to the 

hospitals, to which political mently denounced, were also wn- 
economists so strongly object, known in the early Church. The 
were unknown. In the time first erected in France was early 
of Justinian, however, we find in the thirteenth century; the 
notices of Brephotrophia, or famous institution of the Bon 
asylums for children; and Pasteur was founded by a Dutch 
foundations, intended especially lady converted to Catholicism 
for foundlings, are said to have in 1698. A full history of these 
existed in the seventh and institutions is given in Parent- 
eighth centuries (Labourt, Re- Duchatelet’s singularly inter- 
cherches 8ur lea Enf ants trouvhf esting work on Prostitution in 
Paris, 1848, pp. 32, 33). A the City of Paris. The ad- 
foundling hospital was esta- mirable societies for the succour 
blished by Innocent III. at of indigent mothers, which 
Rome. The objections to these complete the measures for the 
institutions, on account of their protection of infancy, were 
encouragement of vice, as well chiefly the work of the French 
as the frightful mortality pre- freethinkers of the last century, 
vailing among them, are well Beaumarchais dedicated part of 
known. M‘Culloch states that the profits of the Manage de 
between 1792 and 1797 the Figaro to that of Lyons (Du- 
admissions into foundling hos- cellier, Hist, des Classes la- 
pitals in Dublin were 12,786, and bonneusea en France^ p. 296). 
the deaths 12,561 {PoL Econ, * See some very striking in- 
part i. ch.viii.). Ma^alenasy- stances of this in Champagny’s 
lums, which M. Ch. Comte and ChariU ehretienne. 
other economists have vehe- 
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extent and the catholicity of Christian charity was 
ftimished by an adversary. Julian exerted all his 
energies to produce a charitable movement among 
the Pagans ; * for it is a scandal/ he said, * that the 
Ghilileans should support the destitute, not only of 
their religion, but of ours.’ 

In reading the history of that noble efflorescence of 
charity which marked the first ages of Christianity, 
it is impossible to avoid reflecting upon the strange 
destiny that has consigned almost all its authors to 
obscurity, while the names of those who took any 
conspicuous part in sectarian history have become 
household words among mankind. We hear much 
of martyrs, who sealed their testimony with blood ; of 
courageous missionaries, who planted the standard of 
the Cross among savage nations and in pestilential 
climes ; but we hear little of that heroism of charity, 
which, with no precedent to guide it, and with every 
early habit to oppose it, confronted the most loathsome 
forms of sufiering, and, for the first time in the his- 
tory of humanity, made pain and hideous disease the 
objects of a reverential aflection. In the intellectual 
condition of bygone centuries, it was impossible that 
these things should be appreciated as they deserved. 
Charity was practised, indeed, nobly and constantly, 
but it did not strike the imagination, it did not elicit 
the homage of mankind. It was regarded by the 
masses as an entirely subordinate department of 
virtue; and the noblest efforts of philanthropy ex- 
cited far less admiration than the macerations of an 
anchorite or the proselytising zeal of a sectarian. 
Fabiola, that Roman lady who seems to have done 
more than any other single individual in the erection 
of the first hospitals ; St. Landry, the great apostle of 
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charity in France ; even Telemachus himself, are all 
obscure names in history. The men who organised 
that vast network of hospitals that overspread 
Europe after the Crusades have passed altogether 
from recollection. It was not till the seventeenth 
century, when modeni habits of thought were widely 
diffused, that St. Vincent de Paul arose and furnished 
an example of a saint who is profoundly and univer- 
sally revered, and who owes that reverence to the 
splendour of his charity. But although it is true that 
during many centuries the philanthropist was placed 
upon a far lower level than at present, it is not the 
less true that charity was one of the earliest, as it 
was one of the noblest, creations of Chiistianity ; and 
that, independently of the incalculable mass of suf- 
fering it has assuaged, the influence it has exercised 
in softening and purifying the character, in restrain- 
ing the passions, and enlarging the sympathies of 
mankind, has made it one of the most important 
elements of our civilisation. The precepts and ex- 
amples of the Gospel struck a chord of pathos wliich 
the noblest philosophies of antiquity had never 
reached. For the first time the aureole of sanctity 
encircled the brow of sorrow and invested it with a 
mysterious charm. It is related of an old Catholic 
saint that, at the evening of a laborious and well- 
spent life, Christ appeared to him as a man of 
sorrows, and, commending his past exertions, asked 
him what reward he would desire. Fame, and wealth, 
and earthly pleasures had no attraction to one who 
had long been weaned from the things of sense ; yet 
the prospect of other and spiritual blessings for a 
moment filled the saint with joy ; but when he looked 
upon that sacred brow^ still shadowed as with the 
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acguisb of Qethsemane, every selfish wish waa for 
gotten, and, with a voice of inefiahle love, he an- 
swered, ‘ Lord, that I might suffer most ! ’ * 

The third principle that Christianity employed to 
correct the evils of a decayed society was the prin- 
ciple of self-sacrifice. We have already seen some of 
the evils that resulted from the monastic system ; but, 
considered in its proper place, it is not difficult to 
perceive its use. For the manner in which society 
attains that moderate and tempered excellence which 
is most congenial to its welfare is by imperfectly 
aspiring towards an heroic ideal. In an age, there- 
fore, when the government of force had produced 
universal anarchy, theologians taught the doctrine 
of passive obedience. In an age when unbridled 
luxury had produced an unbridled corruption, they 
elevated voluntary poverty as a virtue. In an age 
when the facility of divorce had almost legalised 
polygamy, they proclaimed, with St. Jerome, that 
‘ marriage peoples earth, but virginity heaven.* 

The earlier portion of the middle ages presents the 
almost unique spectacle of a society that was in all its 
parts moulded and coloured by theological ideas, and 
it was natural that when the progress of knowledge 
destroyed the ascendency of those ideas a universal 
modification should ensue. But besides this, it is 
not, I think, difficult to perceive that the industrial 
condition of Europe at this time contained elements 
of dissolution. The true incitements to industry 
must ever be round in its own rewards. The desire 

* This is, I believe, related of Monat. The Virgin appeared 
St. John of the Cross. There to him and offered him a crown 
is a somewhat similar legend of roses, which he refused, and 
of a Spanish saint of the thir- Christ then gave him His own 
teenth century named Ramon crown of thorns. 
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of wealth, the multiplied wants and aims of an 
elaborated civilisation, the rivalry and the ambition 
of commerce, are the chief causes of its progress. 
Labour performed as a duty, associated with the 
worship of voluntary poverty, and with the condem- 
nation of luxury, was altogether abnormal. It was 
only by the emancipation and developement of some 
of the towns of Italy and Belgium that the industrial 
spirit became entirely secular, and, assuming a new 
prominence and energy, introduced an order of ten- 
dencies into Europe which gradually encroached 
upon the domain of theology, and contributed largely 
towards the Reformation, and towards the rationalism 
that followed it. But before examining the nature 
of those tendencies it may be necessary to say a few 
words concerning the circumstances that gave them 
birth. 

Although the old Roman slavery received its 
death-blow under the influences I have noticed, some 
lingering remains of it continued till the twelfth or 
thirteenth century and the serfdom that followed 
not only continued much later, but even for a long 
time absorbed great numbers of the free peasants. 


* In 1 102 a Council of West* 
minster found it necessary to 
prohibit the sale of slaves in 
England (Eden, Hist of La- 
bouring Classes^ vol. i. p. 10) ; 
and still later the English wore 
accustomed to sell slaves to the 
Irish, and Giraldus Cambrensis 
tells us that the emancipation 
of their slaves as an act of 
devotion was enjoined by the 
Irish bishops on the occasion 
of Strongbow’s invasion. Bodin 
has noticed some passages from 


the bulls of the Popes relative 
to slaves in Italy as late as the 
thirteenth century {RSpubliquet 
p. 43). Religion, which so 
powerfully contributed to the 
emancipation, in some cases 
had an opposite influence, for 
Cliristians enslaved without 
acruple Jews and Malioiuetans, 
who naturally retaliated. The 
number of Christian slaves 
bought up by the Jews had 
been one of the complaints of 
Agobard in the ninth century 
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The raj^acity of the nobles, and the famines that 
were so frequent during the middle ages, induced the 
poor to exchange their liberty for protection and for 
bread ; and the custom of punishing all crimes by 
fines, with the alternative of servitude in case of non- 
payment, still further increased the evil. At the 
same time the mildness of the ecclesiastical rule, and 
also the desire to obtain the advantage of the prayers 
of the monks, induced many to attach themselves as 
serfs to the monasteries.* Although it would be un- 
fair to accuse the Church of abandoning the cause of 
emancipation, it is probable that this last fact in some 
degree lessened her zeal.* The bulk of the population 
of Europe were emancipated between the twelfth 
and fifteenth centuries; but the remains of serfdom 
have even now scarcely disappeared.^ In the towns, 
however, personal and political liberty was attained 
much earlier. Something of the old Roman munici- 
pal government had lingered faintly in the south of 
France during the whole of the middle ages ; but the 
complete emancipation was chiefly due to the neces- 
sities of sovereigns, who, in their conflicts with the 

* See on all these oausos been treated by HaUam, Hist, 

Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. i. of Middle Ages, vol. i. pp. 222, 
pp. 217-218. 223. As late as 1775, colliers 

* * The clergy, and especially in Scotland were bound to per- 

eeveral Popes, enforced manu- petual service in the works to 
mission as a duty upon laymen, which they belonged. Upon 
and inveighed against the scan- the sale of those works the pur- 
dal of keeping Christians in chasers had a right to their 
bondage ; but they were not, services, nor could they be else- 
it is said, as ready in perform- where received into service ex- 
ing their own parts. The vil- cept by permission of the owner 
leins upon the Church lands of the collieries. See a note 
were among the last who were by M'Culloch, in his edition of 
emancipated. — Hallam, Middle the Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. 
Ages, vol. i. p. 221. p. 186. 

■ The decline of serfdom has 
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nobles or with other nations, gladly purchased by pri- 
vileges the assistance of the towns. It is probable that 
the fact of many of the English kings being usurpers 
contributed in this way to the emancipation of the 
BngKsh citizens and the struggle between the Idng 
and nobles in France, and between the Popes and tht 
emperors in Italy, had a similar effect. Whenever a 
town was emancipated an impulse was given to in- 
dustry. The Crusades at last gave the municipal 
and industrial element an extraordinary prominence. 
The great sums for which kings and nobles became 
indebted to the middle classes, the rapid extension of 
navigation, the inventions that were imported into 
Europe from the East, and, above all, the happy for- 
tune that made the Italian towns the centre of the 
stream of wealth, had all, in different ways, increased 
the influence of the towns. In tho course of the 
twelfth century, nearly all which carried on commer- 
cial intercourse with Italy had obtained municipal 
government, and some of those of Belgium, and 
along the shores of the Baltic, almost equalled the 
Italian ones in commercial activity.* At the same 
time the creation of guilds and corporations of 


* ‘ It wants not probability, 
though it manifestly appears 
not, that William Rufus, Henry 
I., and King Stephen, being all 
usurpers, granted large immu- 
nities to burghs to secure them 
to their party, and by the time 
that Glanvil wrote, which was 
in the reign of Henry II., burghs 
bad so great privileges as that, 
if a bondsman or servant re- 
mained in a burgh as a burgess 
or member of it a year and a 
day, he was by that very resi- 


dence made free ; and so it was 
in Scotland: he was always 
free, and enjoyed the liberty of 
the burgh if he were able to buy 
a burgage, and his lord claimed 
him not within a year and a 
day.’ — Brady, Historical Trea- 
tise on Cities (1690), p. 18.^ 

* Thierry, Hist.du Tiers £tat, 
pp. 24, 26. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to refer to the admirable 
sketch of the history of towns 
in the Woalth of Nations, 
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different trades consolidated the advantages that had 
been gained. For althongh it is undoubtedly true 
that in a normal condition of society the system of 
protection and monopoly, of which the corporations 
were the very ideal, is extremely unfavourable to 
production, in the anarchy of the middle ages it was 
of great use in giving the trading classes a union 
which protected them from plunder, and enabled them 
to incline legislation in their favour. Commerce, 
under their influence, became a great power. A new 
and secular civilisation was called into being, which 
gradually encroached upon the ascendency of theo- 
logical ideas, and introduced a new phase in the 
developement of Europe. 

It may be observed, however, that the opposition 
that at last arose between the theological and the 
commercial spirit is not exactly what we might at 
first sight have expected ; for in the earlier stages of 
society they have striking points of affinity. Mis- 
sionary enterprises and commercial enterprises are the 
two main agents for the difiusion of civilisation ; they 
commonly advance together, and each has very fre- 
quently proved the pioneer of the other. Besides 
this, the Crusades, which were the chief expression 
of the religious sentiments of the middle ages, owed 
their partial success in a great measure to the com- 
mercial communities. It was the merchants of 
Amalfi who, by their traffic, first opened the path 
for Christians to Jerusalem, and, in conjunction with 
the other Italian republics, supplied the chief wants of 
the Crusaders. The spirit that made the Venetian 
merchants of the thirteenth century stamp the image 
of Christ upon their coins, and the merchants of 
Florence impose a tax upon their rich woollen manu* 
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facttires, in or^er, with the produce, to erect that 
noble cathedral which is even now among the wonders 
of the world, seemed to augur well for their alliance 
with the Church. Yet the event shows that these 
expectations were unfounded, and whenever the type 
of civilisation was formed mainly by commercial en- 
terprise, there arose a conflict with the theologians. 

The first point in which the commercial civilisation 
came into collision with the Church was the lawfulness 
of lending money at interest, or, as it was then called, 
of practising usury. 

In the present day, when political economy has been 
raised to a science, nothing can appear more simple 
than the position that interest occupies in pecuniary 
arrangements. We know that, in a society in which 
great works of industry or public utility are carried 
on, immense sums will necessarily be borrowed at 
interest, and that such transactions are usually advan- 
tageous both to the lender and the borrower. The 
first lends his money for the purpose of increasing his 
wealth by the interest he receives ; the second obtains 
the advantage of disposing of a sum which is sufficient 
to set in motion a lucrative business, and this advan- 
tage more than compensates him for the interest he 
pays. We know, too, that this interest is not capri- 
cious in its amount, but is governed by fixed laws. 
It usually consists of two distinct elements — the inte- 
rest which is the price of money, and what has been 
termed^ the ‘interest of assurance.* The price of 
money, like the price of most other commodities, is 

‘ By J.-B. Say, in his Traitl fective, beciiuse it does not com- 

ilcotwmie politique, where the prise the opprobrium cast upon 
subject of usury is admirably the lender, which is one great 
discussed. The term, ‘ interest cause of the extraordinary rise 
of assurance,* however, is de- of interest. 
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determined by the law of supply and demand.' It 
depends upon tbo proportion between the amount of 
money that is to be lent and the demands of the bor- 
rowers, which proportion is itself influenced by many 
considerations, but is chiefly regulated in a normal 
state of society by the amount of wealth and the 
amount of enterprise. The second kind of interest 
arises in those cases in which there is some danger 
that the creditor may lose what he has lent, or in 
which some penalty, inflicted by law or by public 
opinion, attaches to the loan. For it is manifest 
that men will not divert their capital from secure to 
insecure enterprises unless there is a possibility that 
they may obtain a larger gain in the latter than in th^ 
former, and it is equally manifest that no one will 
voluntarily take a course that exposes him to legal 
penalties or to public reproach unless he has some 
pressing motive for doing so. 

If, then, when the law of supply and demand has 
regulated the rate of interest, the government of the 
country interposes, and either prohibits all interest 
or endeavours to fix it at a lower rate; if public 
opinion stigmatises the lender at interest as infamous, 


* As this is not a treatise of 
Political Economy, the reader 
will, I trust, pardon my adopt- 
ing this old and simple formu- 
lary, without entering at length 
into the controversy created by 
the new formulary of Ricardo — 
that price is regulated by the 
cost of production. In the vast 
majority of cases these two for- 
mularies lead to exactly the 
same result, and the principal 
advantage of that of Ricardo 
seems to be, first, that in some 
cases it gives greater precision 


than the other, and secondly, that 
it supplements the other, meet- 
ing a few cases to which the old 
formulary will not apply. In 
determining the value of the 
precious metals as measured by 
other things — that is to say, as 
reflected in prices — the rule of 
Ricardo seems most satisfac- 
tory : in determining the normal 
rate of interest, the old rule is, 
I think, perfectly adequate. 
There are some good remarks 
on this in Chevalier, iloon 
polit. sec. T. e. 1. 
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and if religion brands his act as a crime, it is easy 
from the foregoing principles to perceive what must 
be the consequence. As long as there are persons 
who urgently desire to borrow, and persons who 
possess capital, it is quite certain that the relation of 
debtor and creditor will continue ; but the former will 
find that the terms have greatly altered to his disad- 
vantage. For the capitalist will certainly not lend 
without exacting interest, and such interest as is at 
least equivalent to the profits he would derive if he 
employed his money in other ways. If the law forbids 
this, he must either not lend, or lend in a manner that 
exposes him to legal penalties. A great number, 
bvercome by their scruples or their fears, will adopt 
the former course, and consequently the amount of 
money in the community which is to be lent, and 
which is one of the great regulators of the price of 
money, will be diminished ; while those who ventui*0 
to incur the risk of infringing human and, as they 
believe, Divine laws, and of incurring the infamy 
attached by public opinion to the acfc, must be bribed 
by additional interest. At the same time the furtive 
character given to the transaction is eminently favour • 
able to imposition. The more therefore law, public 
opinion, and religion endeavour to lower the current 
rate of interest, the more that rate will be raised. 

But these principles, simple as they may now 
appear, were entirely unknown to the ancients, and 
from an extremely early period the exaction of interest 
was looked upon with disfavour. The origin of this 
prejudice is probably to be found in the utter ignorance 
of all uncivilised men about the laws that regulate 
the increase of wealth, and also in that early and 
universal sentiment which exalts prodigality above 
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parsimony. At all times and in all nations this pre- 
ference has been shown, and there is no literature in 
which it has not been reflected. From the time of 
Thespis downwards, as Bentham reminds ns, there is 
scarcely an instance in which a lender and a borrower 
have appeared upon the stage without the sympathies 
of the audience being claimed for the latter. The 
more ignorant the people the more strong will be 
this prejudice; and it is therefore not surprising 
that those who were the pre-eminent representatives 
of parsimony, who were constantly increasing their 
wealth in a way that was so different from the ordinary 
forms of industry, and who often appeared in the 
odious light of oppressors of the poor, should have 
been from the earliest times regarded with dislike. 
Aristotle and many other of the Greek philosophers 
cordially adopted the popular view ; but at the same 
time money-lending among the Greeks was a common 
though a despised profession, and was little or nol^ at 
all molested by authority. Among the Gauls it ikas 
placed under the special patronage of Mercury/ In 
Romo also it was authorised by law, though the 
legislators constantly sought to regulate its t^rms, 
and though both the philosophers and the people at 
large branded the money-lenders as the main cacise of 
the decline of the empire. The immense advaiitages 
that capital possesses in a slave-country, and the 
craving for luxury that was universal, combined with 
the insecurity produced by general maladministration 
and corruption, and by frequent tumults cPoated with 
the express object of freeing the plebeians from their 
debts, had raised the ordinary rate of interest to an 
enormous extent; and this, which was in truth a 
symptom of the diseased condition of society, was 
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nsuailj regarded as the cause. At the same time the 
extreme severity with which Roman legislation treated 
insolvent debtors exasperated the people to the high- 
est point against tho exacting creditor, while, for the 
reasons I have already stated, the popular hatred of 
the usurers and the interference of legislators with 
their trade still further aggravated tho evil. Besides 
this, it should bo observed that when public opinion 
stigmatises money -lenfling as criminal, great industrial 
enterprises that rest upon it will be unknown. Those 
who borrow will therefore for the most part borrow 
on account of some urgent necessity, and the fact 
that interest is wealth made from the poverty of 
others will increase the prejudice against it. 

When the subject came under the notice of the 
Fathers and of the mediaeval w'nters, it was treated 
with unhesitating emphasis. All the pagan notions 
of the iniquity of money-lending were unanimously 
adopted, strengthened by the hostility to wealth which 
early Chiistianity constantly inculcated, and enforced 
with such a degree of authority and of persistence 
that they soon passed into nearly every legislative code. 
Turgot and some other writers of the eighteenth 
century have endeavoured to establish a distinction 
between more or less rigorous theologians on this 
subject. In fact, however, as anyone who glances 
over the authorities that have been collected by the 
old controversialists on the subject may convince 
himself, there was a perfect unanimity on the general 
principles connected with usury till the casuists of 
the seventeenth century, although there were many 
controversies about their special applications.* A 

* AU the old Catholic works Philosophy show this, but I 
on the Canon Taw and on Moral may eapecisilly indicate Con- 
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itulical misconception of tlio natm’O of interest ran 
tbrongli all tlie writings of the Fathers, of the me- 
dieval tlieologians, and of the theologians of the time 
of the Reformation, and produced a code of com- 
mercial morality that appears with equal clearness 
in the Patristic invectives, in the decrees of the 
Councils, and in neaidy every book that has ever 
been written on the Canon Law. The difference 
between theologians was not in what they taught, but 
in the degree of emphasis with which they taught itj 
There were no doubt times in which the doctiine ojt 
the Chm’ch fell into comparative desuetude : theife 
were times when usury was very generally practised, 
and not very generally condemned. There are evei, 
a few examples of Councils which, without in any 
degree justifpng usury, contented themselves with 
expressly censuring pnests who had practised it.* 


eiiia, Adversua Usuram (^Romae, 
1746); Concina, Usura Con- 
tracius trini (^Romae, 1748); 
Leotardus, De Usuria (Liig- 
duni, 1649) ; Lamet et Fro- 
mageau, Jhetionnaire dea Caa 
de Conscimee (a collection of 
the decisions of the doctors of 
ihe Sorbonne), art. Usure (Paris, 
1733); and Confhrencea eccU- 
siastiqiLea de Faria aur F Uaars 
(Paris, 1748). This last work 
was publish^ under the direc- 
tion or, at all events, patronage 
of Cardinal de Noailles, and 
contains a very large amount of 
information on the subject. It 
went through several editions: 
the first was published in 1 697. 
See too Li^geois, Easai aur 
rHxatoire et la Lk^ialatwn de 
I TJaure. 

* This appears to have been 


the case in England, where the 
laxity on the subject was con- 
siderable, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries (see Ander- 
son, Hist, of Commerce^ vol. i. 
pp. 79-113). Only a month 
before the Council of Nice, Con- 
stantine had confirmed the old 
Roman law which legalised an 
interest of 12 per cent. ; and it 
was probably the desire to 
avoid collision with/ the civil 
power that dictated the lan- 
guage of a curious decree of the 
Council, in which usury is con- 
demned only when practised 
by clergymen, but at the same 
time is condemned on grounds 
that are equally applicable to 
laymen : ‘ Quoniam multi sub 
regula constituti avaritiam et 
turpia lucra sectantur, oblitique 
divmae Scriptur» dicentis, “ Qui 

z2 
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But at the same time there is a long unlroken chain 
of unequivocal condemnations, extending from the 
period of the Fathers to the period of the Refor- 
mation. 

The doctiine of the Church has been involved in 
some little obscurity on account of the total change 
that has taken place during the last three centuries 
in the meaning of the word usury, and also on account 
of the many subtleties with which the casuists sur- 
rounded it ; but if the reader will pardon a somewhat 
pedantic array of definitions, it will bo easy in a few 
words to disentangle it from all ambiguity. 

Usury, then, according to the unanimous teaching 
of the old theologians, consisted of any interest that 
was exacted by the lender from the borrower solely 
as the price of the loan.* Its nature was, therefore, 


pecuniara suam uon dedit ad 
usuram,” mutuum dantes con- 
tesimas exigunt ; juste censuit 
sancta et magna synodus ut si 
quis inventus fuerit post hanc 
deflnitionein usuras accipiens 
. . • dejiciatur a clero et 

alienus existat a regula.’ (See 
Troploug, Mhnoire mr le Fret 
d Vlnt^ty read before the In- 
stitute in 1844.) But the 
Council of lUiberis, in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, 
and the Third and Fourth 
Councils of Carthage expressly 
condemned usury in laymen. 

* The following were the 
principal definitions of usury 
employed by the writers on 
Canon Law : — 1. Usura est 
pretium usus pecuniae mutuatae. 
2. Lucrum immediate ex mutuo 
proveniens. 3. Usura est cum 
quis plus exigat in pecuniA aut 
in abquA re quam dederit. 4 . 


Ultra sortem lucrum aliquod 
ipsius ratione mutui exactum. 
— This last is the definition of 
Benedict XIV. Melanchthon 
defined usury nearly in the 
same way : ‘ Usura est lucrum 
supra sortem exactum tantum 
propter officium mutuationis.’ 
To this I may add the descrip- 
tion given by St. Augustine of 
the sin : ‘ Si fceneraveris ho- 
mini, id est mutuam pecuniam 
dederis, a quo aliquid plus 
quam dedisti expectas accipero, 
non pecuniam solam sed aliquid 
plus quam dedisti, sive illud 
triticum sit, sive vinum, sive 
oleum, sive quodlibet aliud, si 
plus quam dedisti expectas ac- 
cipere foeuerator es et in hoc 
improbandus non laudandus.* 
(Sermon iii. on Psalm xxivi.) 
— See Concina, Adverrus Usu- 
ra77i,pp. 32<-33. 
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entirely independent of the amount that was asked, 
and of the civil laws upon the subject. Those who 
lent money at three per cent, were committing usury 
quite as really as those who lent it at forty per cent.,* 
and those who lent money at interest in a country 
where there was no law upon the subject, as those 
who lent it in defiance of the most stringent prohibi- 
tions.* It is not, however, to be inferred from this 
that everything of the nature of interest was for- 
bidden. In the first place there was the case oi 
permanent alienation of capital. A man might de- 
prive himself for ever of a certain sum, and receive 
instead an annual revenue ; for in this case he was 
not receiving the price of a loan, as a loan implies the 
ultimate restitution of that which had been lent. 
There is some reason to believe that this modification 
was introduced at a late penod, when tho rise of in- 
dustrial enterprises had begun to show tho ruinous 
character of the doctiino of usury ; but at all events 
the distinction was generally adopted, and became 
the cornerstone of a large amount of legislation.* 

• In 1677, when much cusu- non est dum ultra Bortem ali 
istry had been already applied quid exigitur tauquam ex bene- 
to the subject, some one sub- volentia et gratitudinedebitum, 
mittod this point to the doctors sed solum si exigatur tanquan) 
of the Sorbonne. Their de- ex just itia debi turn.’ — See Con- 
cision was: ‘Que Titius ne fhencu sur FUmrr, tom. i. 
seroit pas exempt d’usure en ne p. 100. 

preiiaiit que trois pour cent * ‘Tandis que le cri des 
d’interet, parce que tout profit peuples centre le pr6t a int^r^f 
et tout gain tir^ du pr5t, si petit le faisait proscrire, Timpossi 
qu’il puisse ^tre, fait I’usure. bilitide fabolir enti&rement fir 
L’Es^hiel, au ch. xviii, ne fait imaginerla subtility defali^na- 
point de distinction du plus ou tion du capital ; ot e’est ce sys- 
du moins.’ — ^Lamet et Froma- time qui, 6tant devenu presque 
geau, IHot, des Cos de Con- g^n^rtll parmi les th^ologiens, a 
science (art. Usure). adopts aussi par lea juris- 

* Thus Innocent XI. con- consnltes, 4 raison de I’influence 
demned the proposition/ ITsura bcaucoup trop grande qu’om 
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In the next place there were certain cases in which a 
lender might claim interest' from his debtor — not as 
the price of the loan, not as a rent exacted for the 
use of money — but on other grounds which were de- 
fined by theologians, and which were, or were at least 
believed to be, entirely distinct.' Such were the cases 
known among the schoolmen under the titles of 
‘ damnum emergens * and ‘ lucmm cessans.* If a man 
was so situated that, by withdrawing a portion of his 
capital from the business in which he was engaged, he 
would suiFer a palpable and unquestionable loss, and 
if for the purpose of assisting his neighbour he con- 
sented to withdraw a certain sum, he might stipulate 
a compensation for the loss he thus incurred. Ho 
was not lending money for the purpose of gaining 
money by the transaction, and the interest he exacted 
was solely a compensation for a loss he had actually 
sustained. In the same way, if a man was able to 
apply money to a purpose that would bring a certain 
gain, and if he consented to divert a certain sum from 
this channel in order to lend it to a friend, it was 
generally (but by no means always *) believed that he 
might receive an exact equivalent for the sacrifice he 


eue Bur notre jurisprudence et 
notre legislation les principes 
du droit canon.* (Turgot, Mem. 
sur lea Preta dH Argent^ § 29.) 
Some geem to have tried to 
justify usury on the condition 
of the lender obliging himself 
not to demand his money till a 
certain period, for we find Alex- 
ander Vn. condemning the pro- 
position, ‘ Quod sit licitum 
mutuanti aliquid ultra sortem 
exigere, modo se obliget ad non 
repetendum sortem usque ad 


certum tempus.’ {Conferences 
sur V Uaursy tom. i. p. 100.) 

* These cases, of which I 
have only noticed the principal, 
and which were many of them 
very complicated^ were dis- 
cussed with much detail by 
the doctors of the Sorbonne. 
See Lamet et Fromageau ; see 
also the Mh-nvoire of Troplong. 

* St. Thomas Aquinas was 
believed to be hostile to this 
indulgence. 
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had unquestionably made. The question, too, of in- 
surances was early raised, and created a cloud of the 
most subtle distinctions : so -too did those great 
lending societies, which were founded in Italy by 
Bernardin de Feltre, under the title of ‘Monti di 
Pieta,’ for the purpose of counteracting the usury of 
the Jews. Their object was to lend money to the 
poor without interest, but very soon a small sum was 
exacted in return, in addition to what had been lent. 
This was very naturally stigmatised as usury, because, 
as we have seen, usury was entirely irrespective of 
the amount that was asked; but some theologians 
maintained, and Leo X. at last decided by a bull, that 
this exaction was not usurious, because it was simply 
a fee for the payment of the officials connected with 
the establishments, and not the price of the loan.* 
These examples will servo to show the general cha- 
racter that controversies on usury assumed. Above 
all the complications and subtleties with which the 
subject was surrounded, one plain intelligible prin- 
ciple remained — the loan of money was an illicit way 
of acquiring wealth. In other words, anyone who 
engaged in any speculation of which the increase of 
his capital by interest was the object, had committed 
usTBfjr, and was therefore condemned by the Church. 
It is said that after the twelfth century the lawful- 
ness of usury was a popular tenet among the Gi^eeks ; * 


* Besides Lamet and Fro- 
mageau there is a discussion 
about ‘ Monti di Pi eta ’ in Esco- 
bar’s Moral Philosophy. 

• Co'i\fh‘ence$ sur VUsurey 
tom. i. p. 23. SaleVles, De 
Materiis Tribunal mm Inquisi- 
(ionis (Romje, 1651), tom. ii. 


p. 166. According to Cibrario 
(Economia Polilica del Medio 
Evoy vol. ii. p. 52), a heretic 
named Bech, who was burnt in 
Piedmont in 1388, was accused 
among other things of having 
maintained that ‘ incest and 
usury are not sins.’ 
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but before this tiine the teacbing of theologians on 
the subject seems to have been perfectly unanimous, 
and with this exception it continued to be so till the 
lieformation. Usury was not only regarded as an 
ecclesiastical crime, but was also, as far as the Church 
could influence the legislators, a civil one, and it was 
especially singled out as one that should be investi- 
gated with torture. ^ 

Such then was the doctrine of theologians. It 
remains to examine for a moment the arguments on 
which it was based. The first of these in the present 
day appears very startling. It was said that usury, 
hovrover moderate, is one of those crimes, like murder 
07 ’ robheiy, that are palpably contrary to the law of 
nature. This was shown by the general consent 
of all nations against it, and also by a consideration 
of the nature of money ; for ‘ all money is sterile by 
nature,* and therefore to expect profit from it is 


' Cbaitario, Praxis Interro- 
gandarum Rerum (Bomse, 

1618), p. 201. 

* This is an absurdity of 
Aristotle, and the number of 
centuries duiing which it was 
incessantly asserted without 
being (as far as we know) once 
questioned is a curious illus- 
tration of the longevity of 
a sophism when expressed in a 
terse form and sheltered by a 
great name. It is enough to 
make one ashamed of one’s 
species to think that Bentham 
was the first to bring into no- 
tice the simple consideration 
that if the borrower employs 
the borrowed money in buyijig 
bulls and cows, and if these 
produce calves to ten times the 
value of the interest, the money 
borrowed can scarcelv be said 


to be sterile or the borrower a 
loser. The Greek word for in- 
terest {t6kos^ from tIktv, I 
beget) was probably connected 
with this delusion. Besides a 
host of theologians, the notion 
that usury was contrary to the 
law of nature was maintained 
by Domat, one of the greatest 
names in French jurisprudence. 
Leo X. condemned usury on 
the following grounds : ‘ Bo- 
minus noster LucA attestanto, 
aperte nos prsecepto adstrinxit 
ne ex dato mutuo quidquam 
ultra sortem speraremus; eet 
enim propria usiirarum inter- 
pretatio quando videlicet ex 
USUI Cl rei quee non germinat de 
nullo labore, nullo suraptu, 
nullo periciilo, lucrum feenusque 
conquiri studetur.’ {Cot^hrtncct 
mur f Usure. tom. i. d. 100 ,) 
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absurd. The essence oi evor'y equitable loan is, that 
precisely that which was lent should be returned ; and 
therefore, as Lactantius maintained, and as the me- 
dieeval moralists unanimously repeated, to exact in- 
terest is a species of robbery. It is true that it 
might naturally occur to the minds even of medisBval 
theologians that houses or horses were sometimes 
lent at a fixed rent, which was paid notwithstaudin*:^^ 
their restitution. But this difficulty was answered 
by a very subtle distinction, which if it was not 
originated was at least chiefly developed by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The use of a horse may be distin- 
guished, at least by the intellect, from the horse itself. 
Men borrow a horse and afterwards restore it, but the 
usage of the horse has been a distinct advantage, for 
which they may lawfully pay ; but in the case of 
money, which is consumed in the usage, the thing 
itself has no value distinct from its usage. When 
therefore a man restores the exact sum he has bor- 
roAved, he has done all that can be required of him, 
because to make him pay for the usage of this money 
is to make him pay for a thing that does not exist, 
or, perhaps more correctly, to make him pay twice 
for the same thing, and is therefore, said St. Thomas, 
dishonest.* 

This was one branch of the argument ; the other 
was derived from authority. The political economy 
of the Fathers was received with implicit faith, and a 

^ The views of St. Thomas thier, and tom to pieces by 
(who was one of the chief Turgot {Mem. sur les PtHs 
authorities on the subject) arc d) Argent^ § 26-27). The argu- 
in the ^umma^ Pars ii. Quaest. ment as I have stated it is, I 
78. At the end of the know, very obscure, but I ven- 
eighteenth century they were ture to think that is chiefly the 
drawn up with great elabora- fault of St. Thomas, 
tion by a writer named Po- 
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long series of passages of Scripture were cited which 
were universally regarded as condemnatory of usury 
As it is quite certain that commercial and indus- 
trial enterprise cannot be carried on upon a large scale 
without borrowing, and as it is equally ceriam that 
these loans can only be effected by paying for them 
in the shape of interest, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the Church had cursed the material developement 
of civilisation. As long as her doctrine of usury was 
believed and acted on, the arm of industry was para- 
lysed, the expansion of commerce was arrested, and 
all the countless blessings that have flowed from them 
were witliheld.* As, however, it is impossible for a 


* The chief passacfes cited 
were — Lev. xxv. 36, Dent, xxiii. 
19, Ve. XV. 5, Ezek. xviii., and 
(from the New Testament) 
Tjuke vi. Z5. As Turgot no- 
tices, the popular interpreta- 
tion of this last passage was 
pec uluirly inexcusable in Catho- 
lics, who always interpret the 
injunctions that surround it as 
‘ counsels of perfection,’ not 
obligatory on every man. Yet 
Bo8^uet was able to say, ‘La 
tradition constante des conciles, 
a commencer par les plus 
ancions, celle des papes, des 
p^res, des iuterprStes et de 
I’^lise romaine, est d’inter- 
pr^ter ce verset, “ Mutuum d.ate 
nihil inde sperantes,” comme 
prohibitif du profit qu'on tire 
du prAt ; “ inde ” c’est-a-dir© de 
Tusure.* {^nde Pastorale, centre 
la Version de Richard Svnon.) 

^ Montesquieu, speaking of 
the scholastic writings on 
oaury, says, with a little exag- 
garation, ‘ Ainsi nous derons 
aux sp^ulationa des Scholag* 


tiques tons les malheors qui 
ont accompagn^ la destruction 
du commerce ' {Esprit de6 Lois, 
liv. xxi. c. 20) ; and Tujgot, 
‘ L’observation rigoureuse de 
ces lois serait destructive de 
tout commerce ; aussi ne sont- 
elles pas observ^es rigouri'use- 
ment. Elies interdisent tout© 
stipulation d’int^rfet sans aliena- 
tion du capital. . . . Et e’est 
une chose notoire qu’il n’y a 
pas BUT la terre une place de 
commerce oA la plus grande 
partio du commerce ne roule 
sur rargent, emprunt^ sans 
alienation du capital’ {Meot, 
sur les Frets dH Argent, § xiv.). 
M. Sismondi has justly ob- 
served {Nouveaux Fnneipes 
dUltcowmie politique) that the 
prohibition of usury in Catho- 
lic countries has also done very 
much to promote a passion for 
luxury, and to discourage eco- 
nomy — the rich who were not 
engaged in business finding no 
easy way of employing their 
savings productively. 
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Hociety that is even moderately civilised to continue 
without usury, we find, from a very early period, a- 
certain antagonism existing on this subject between 
the civil law and the Church. The denunciations of 
ihe Fathers were soon succeeded by a long series of 
Councils which unanimously condemned usurers, and 
the canonical law is crowded with enactments against 
them ; but at the same time kings found it constantly 
necessary to borrow for the equipment of their armies, 
and they very naturally shrank from suppressing a 
class to which they had recourse. Edward the Con- 
fessor indeed in England, St. Lewis in France,' and a 
few other sovereigns of remarkable piety, took this 
extreme step ; but generally usury, though not alto* 
gether recognised, was in some degree connived at. 
Besides, to lend was esteemed much more sinful than 
to borrow,* and in fche earlier part of the middle ages 
the usurers were almost exclusively Jews, who had no 
scruples on the subject, and who had adopted this 
profession partly because of the great profits they 
could derive from it, and partly because it was almost 

^ ConjQLrmmg in this respect confiscated by the crown after 
a French law of the eighth and their death (Oibrario, Econo- 
ninth century which provided mia Politica del Medio Evo, 
that * Usuram non solum clerici, vol, iii. p. 319). This arrange- 
sed nec laici Christiani, exigere ment had a double advantage : 
debent.’ Some think Justinian the government might borrow 
prohibited usury, but there is money from the usurer while 
a good deal of dispute about he was living, and rob his 
this. Richard I. of England children when he was dead. 

‘ Christianum foeneratorem fieri * According to the doctors 
prohibuit aut quacuuque con- of the Sorbonne it was sinful 
ventionis occasione sdiquid re- to borrow at usury except 
cipere ultra id quod mutuo under extreme necessity, but 
concessit’ (Bromton Chroni- the whole stress of the denun- 
con)» Some governors made it ciations was directed against 
a law that the property of those the lenders, 
who had been usurers might be 
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fche only one open to them. It was not till the close 
of the eleventh century that Christian money-lenders 
became numerous, and the rise of this class was the 
immediate consequence of the commercial develope- 
ment of the Italian republics. The Lombards soon 
became the rivals of the Jews ; ^ the merchants of 
Florence cairied on usury to a still greater extent,* 
and for the first time this was done openly, with the 
full sanction both of law and public opinion. From 
Italy usury passed to Emnce and England ; • and the 
Third Council of the Lateran,^ which was convened 
by Alexander III., in 1179, complained that it had so 
increased that it was almost everywhere practised. 
The same Council endeavoured to arrest it by decree- 
ing that no notorious and impenitent usurer should 
be admitted to the altar, should be absolved at the 
liour of death, or should receive Christian burial.* 
All this, however, was in vain : the expansion of com- 
mercial enterprise became eveiy year more marked, 
and the increase of usury was its necessary conse- 
quence. 

In this manner the rise of an industrial civilisation 
produced a distinct opposition between the practice of 
Christendom and the teaching of the Church. On the 
one hand to lend money at interest became a constant 
and recognised transaction, and the more the laws of 

' Bedariide, Hist, des Ju\fsj Vienne, presided over by Cle* 
pp. 186-189. ment V., pronounced it to be 

Muratori, Antiq. ItaUca, heretical to justify usury: 
dxBgert. xvi. — a good history of ‘ Sane si quie in istum errorem 
the rise of Christian usurers. inciderit, ut pertiuadter affir- 
» Ibid, mare prsesumat exorcere usuras 

• Ibid, This Council is rec- non esse peccatum, decernimus 
koned a general one by the eum yelut hsereticum punien- 
Catholics, dum.' ( Confhmees sur P Usurs^ 

^ ibid. The Council of tom. i p. 98.) 
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wealth were understood, the more eyident it became 
that it was both necessary and innocent. On the 
other hand there was no subject in the whole compass 
of Catholic theology on which the teaching of the 
Church was more unequivocal.* Usury had always 
been defined as any sum that was exacted as the 
price of a loan, and it had been condemned with 
unqualified severity by the Fathers, by a long series 
of Popes and Councils, by the most eminent of the 
medieeval theologians, and by the unanimous voice of 
the Church. The result of this conflict evidently 
depended on the comparative prevalence of dogmatic 
and rationalistic modes of thought. As long as men 
derived their notions of duty from authority and 
tradition, they would adopt one conclusion ; when 
they began to interrogate their own sense of right, 
they would soon arrive at another. 

The sequel of the history of usury is soon told. 
The Reformation, which was in a great measure 
effected by the trading classes, speedily dispelled the 
illusions on the subject, although the opinions of the 
Reformers were at first somewhat divided. Melanch- 
thon, Brentius, and (perhaps) Bucer adopted the old 
Catholic view; ^ but Calvin maintained that usury was 
only wrong when it was exacted in an oppressive 
manner from the poor,® and, with admirable good 

* According to Concina, p. 2. This view was also a- 

asury has been condemned by dopted by Molina;us : ‘ Carolus 
twenty-eight Councils (six of Molinseus contendit acerrime 
them re^irded by the Church usuram, nisi fraus adsit aut 
of Rome as general) and by debitor nimium opprimatur, 
seventeen popes {Adveretis licitam esse. Doctores omnes 
Usuram^ pp. 112-113). a sexcentis annis contrarium 

^ See the passages in Con- docuerunt ’ (Leotardus, De 
cina, Uiura trini Contraetds^ Usims^ p. 15.) Calvin was 
pp. 260-261. one of the very first who ex- 

• Concina, Adversu* l/nfram, posed the foUy of the old 
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sense, lie I'efiised io listen to those who exliorted him 
to check it by law. In England money-lending was 
first fbrmally permitted under Henry YIH.* Some- 
what later Grotius discussed it in a liberal though 
rather hesitating tone, maintaining strongly that it 
was at least not contrary to the law of nature.* Two 
or three other Protestant writers, who are now almost 
forgotten, appear to have gone still further ; but the 
author to whom the first unequivocal assertion of the 
modern doctrine of interest is due seems to be Sau- 
maise,3 who, between 1638 and 1640, published three 
books in its defence. His view was speedily but 
almost silently adopted by most Protestants, and the 
change produced no difficulty or hostility to Chris- 
tianity. 

Among the Catholics, on the other hand, the diffi- 
culty of discarding the past was very considerable. 
At the beginniiig of the sixteenth century the modem 
distinction between usury and interest had been in- 
troduced among laymen, to the great indignation of 
theologians,^ in order to evade tlie censure of the 


notion about the sterility of 
money. — See a remarkable pas- 
sage in one of his letters quoted 
by M‘Culloch, Pol. Econ., pt. 
iii. ch. Tiii. 

' Anderson, Hist, of Com- 
meroe, vol. i. p. 304. 

* De Jure Belli et Pads, lib. 
ii. cap. 12. 

• Better known as Salmasius, 
the author of the JDefensio Be- 
gis to which Milton replied. 

♦ Le Fivre, who was tutor 
to Louis XIH., mentions that 
in his time the term interest 
had been substituted for usury, 
and he added : ‘ C’est Ii pro- 


prement ce qu’on peut appelor 
Tart de chicaner avec l5ieu/ 
Marot also, who wrote in the 
first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, made this change the ob- 
ject of a sarcasm : — 

‘ On ne prftte plus k I’usure, 
Mais tant qif on veut k I’int^rAt.’ 

(See ConfSrences sur V JJsure, 
tom. i. p. 26.) 

According to Concina,the first, 
or nearly the first (/ere pr*- 
muM\ Catholic theologian who 
cavilled at the old definitions 
of usury was Le Coreur, who 
wrote a treatise in 1682, in 
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canonical law. The casuistry of the Jesuits was soon 
ti})plied to the subject, and two or three circuitous 
ways of obtaining interest became popular, which 
gave rise to long and virulent controversies.* Early 
in the eighteenth century three professors of the 
University of Ingolstadt, named Pichler, Tanner, and 
Hannold, took a further step, and contended that 
some forms of undoubted usury might be safely 
practised if the civil law permitted them ; * and in 
1 743 a writer named Broedersen wrot e a book which 
seems to have embodied and combined nearly all the 
leading sentiments of the different schools of laxor 
theologians. The subject had by this time excited so 
much agitation that Benedict XIV. deemed it neces- 
saiy to interpose. Ho accordingly, as the head of 
the Catholic Church, issued an encyclical letter, in 
which he acknowledged that there were occasions 
when a lender, on special grounds, might claim a 
sum additional to what he had lent, but refused to 
pronounce in detail on the merits of the controver- 
sies that had been raised concerning particular kinds 
^f loans, and contented himself with laying down 

which he maintained that Others, which arose especially 
moderate interest might he in the commercial communities 
exacted on commercial loans, of Belgium, are noticed in 
but not on those which had Lamet and Fromageau, and 
their origin in the necessities also by Troplong. 
of poyerty {Adversua Usuram, * Hchler was a Jesuit, and 
p. 3). The Catholic writers at his views on usury — a perfect 
this period nearly always spoke cloud of subtleties — are con- 
of the modem doctrine as a tained in his Jus Canonicum 
Protestant heresy — the heresy (Venetiis, 1730), lib. iii. tit. 19. 
of Calvin, Molineeus, and Sal- Tanner was also a Jesuit. Of 
masius. Hannold I know nothing ex- 

^ One of these was elabo- cept from the brief notice of 
rately discussed by Concina his opinions in Concina, 
in a treatise called Be Usura Usura trim Coniractds, pp. 
trim Cbw (Romse, 1748). 162-166. 
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iiutboritatively the doctrine of the Church. That doc^ 
trine was that usury is always a sin ; that it consists 
of any sum that is exacted beyond what had been 
lent, solely on account of the loan ; ' and that the 
fact of this interest being moderate, or being exacted 
only from a rich man, or in order to further a com- 
mercial undertaking, in no degree alters its character.* 
This appears to have been the last oflBcial utterance 
of a Pope upon the subject, and although isolated 
theologians for some time attempted to stem the tide, 
their voices soon died away before the advancing 
spirit of Rationalism. Year by year what tlie old 
theologians had termed usury became more general 
The creation of national debts made it the very pillar 
of the political system. Every great enterprise that 
was undertaken received its impulse from it, and the 
immense majority of the wealthy were concerned in 
it. Yet though it had long been branded as a mortal 
sin, and though mortal sin implied eternal separation 
from the Deity and the endurance of eternal and ex- 
cruciating sufferings, the infallible voice continued 
silent. The decrees of the Councils remained indeed 
unchanged; the passages from Scripture and from 

* * Peccati geuus illud quod cessiri subsidium poterit, vel 

UBura vocatur, quodque in con- ex eo quod id lucrunoi non ex- 
tractu mutui propriam suam cedens et nimium sed modera- 
sedem et locum habet, in eo turn, non magnum Bed exiguum 
est repositum quod quis ex sit ; vel ex eo quod is a quo id 
ipsomet mutuo, quod suapte lucrum solius caus4 mutui de- 
natura tantundem duntaxat poscitur non pauper sed dives 
reddi postulat quantum recep- existat ; nec datum sibi mutuo 
turn est, plus sibi reddi velit summamrelicturus otiosam,sed 
quam est receptum.* — Epistola ad fortunas suas amplificandas 
Bened. XIV., in Concina, Ad- vel novis coemendis praediis vel 
vertm Usuram, p. 14. qusestuosis agitandis negotiis, 

* ‘ Neque vero ad istam la- utilissime sit impensurus.’ — 
bem purgandam ullum ar- Ibid. 
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the Fathers that had so loug been triumphautlj ad- 
duced continued precisely the same ; but the old 
superstition faded steadily and almost silently away, 
till every vestige of it had disappeared. Laws, indeed, 
against usury still continued upon the statute-book, 
but they were intended not to prohibit interest, but 
only to regulate its rate ; and as the principles of po- 
litical economy were elucidated, this too began to pass 
away. At the close of the seventeenth century, Locke 
protested strongly against the attempt to reduce 
interest by law ; ' but the full investigation of the 
subject was reserved for the following century. It 
was remarked that Catherine of Russia having endea- 
voured to lower the general rate of interest from six 
to five per cent., her enactment had the effect of 
raising it to seven ; and that Lewis XV., in the same 
manner, raised it from five to six when intending to 
reduce it to four.^ In England both Adam Smith 
and Hume threw a flood of light upon the subject, 
though neither of them fully perceived the evil of the 
laws, which the first, indeed, expressly applauded.^ 


* See his Considerations on 
the Lowering of Interest^ pub- 
lished in 1691 — a tract which 
is, unfortunately, deeply tinged 
vith the errors of the mercan- 
file theory, but is full of shrewd 
giesses on the laws of money, 
iocke perceived that interest 
d^pend^ upon supply and de- 
mand, and that all attempts to 
reduce it below the natural 
hvel were pernicious or abor- 
tive. He thought, however, 
tiat the maximum should be 
fixed by law to prevent imposi- 
tion, but that that maximum 
should be fixed above the na- 
tural rate. At a still earlier 


period Harrington saw the ne- 
cessity of usury, but involved 
himself in great obcnrity, and 
almost absurdity, when dis- 
cussing it : see his Prerogatim 
of Popular Government^ c. 3, 

* Storch, Economic politique^ 
tom. iii. p. 1 87. 

* Adam Smith wished the 
legal interest to be fixed a very 
little above the current rate of 
interest, as a check upon pro- 
digality and rash speculation. 
This is still done in many 
countries, but Bentham has 
urged (Letter xiii.. On Usurp) 
that such a law is extremely 
detrimental to industrial pro- 
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In Franco, nine years bolore the ‘Wealth of Nations,’ 
Turgot had disclosed most of those evils ; and he 
appears to have clearly soon that interest is not ca- 
pricious, but bears a fixed relaiJon to the general 
condition of society.' At last Bentham, in his famous 
‘ Letters on Usuiy,’ gave what will probably prove 
a deathblow to a legislative foUy that has been in 
existence for 3,000 years. It has been observed by 
a Russian political economist that the Starovei'tsis, 
and some other dissenters from the Russian CJiurch, 
still maintain tliat it is sinfnl to lend money at inte- 
rest ^ — perhajDs the last representatives of what wUvS 
for many centuries the unanimous teaching of the 
Christian Church. 

The importance of this episode depends not so 
much on the question that was immediately at issue — 
though that question, as we have seen, was far from 
being insignificant — as upon its influence in break* 


gresfi, as each new entorpriso is 
almost necessarily more hazar- 
dous than old-established ones, 
and therefore capitalists will 
only direct their capital to the 
former if the interest to be ob- 
tained from them is considera- 
bly higher than could be ob- 
tained from the latter. The 
belief that, while the ordinary 
commercial value of money 
should be unchecked by law, 
some restraint should be 
put upon the inordinate in- 
terest extorted by dishonest 
speculators from young and 
ignorant spendthrtfts, has I 
think of late years been 
steadily gaining ground in 
England. 

* Besides the Mkinoire^ Tin 


got noticed the subject in a 
very striking manner in his 
R^jlexions mr la Formation 
Itichesses. Like nearly every 
one in his time, ho fell into the 
error of believing that the 
abundance of the precious me* 
tals told upon the rate of in 
terest ; but this did not affect 
his main argument, and on tbe 
whole there is not much n 
Bentham that was not antid- 
pated by Turgot. In Italy 
Genovesi, who was a contem- 
porary of Turgot, advocated 
the abolition of usury laws. 
(Pecchio, 8toria della FJeonornu 
Publica in Italia^ p. 114.) 

* Storcii, liconomU politiqne^ 
tom. iii. p. 176 
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ing tlie autJiority of the Church. A second way in 
which the rise of the indurtrial classes that followed 
the Crusades tended towards the same object was by 
uniting nations of different religions in commercial 
relations. Before this time the intervention of the 
Pope had been the most effectual agent in regulating 
national differences, and General Councils formed the 
higliest, and indeed almost the solitary, expression 
of a European federation. The benign influence of 
Catholicism was continually exorcised in correcting 
the egotism of a restricted patriotism ; and although 
this benefit was purchased by the creation of an in- 
tense animosity towards those who were without, 
and also by an excessive predominance of ecclesias- 
tical influence, it would be unfair to forget its in- 
estimable value. After the Crusades, however, a new 
bond of cohesion was called into existence, and nations 
were grouped upon a new principle. The appoint- 
ment of consuls in the Syrian towns, to superintend 
the commercial interests of the Western nations, gave 
the first great impulse to international diplomacy* 
— an influence which for many centuries occupied 


* I use this expression be- 
r'ause that obscure subject 
jrhich Papebrochius and Ma- 
VUloD haye investigated, and 
vhich they have called Diplo- 
nacy, is much more what we 
skould now term the History 
of Charters. The rise and in- 
flusnce of consulships has been 
traced in English by Warden, 
in French by Borel, and in 
Latn by Steck. The subject 
has been also well noticed by 
Van Bruyssel, Hist, du Com- 
merce betge^ tom. i. p. 140 ; 
•md the influence of diplomacy 


as superseding General Coun- 
cils, by Littr6, Bivolutiorit Con- 
servation et Positivisme, one of 
the ablest books the Positive 
School has ever produced. The 
distinction between the old and 
new sense of diplomacy is ex- 
pressed respectively in the 
words Ma ^plomatique’ and 
‘la diplomatic,’ the last of 
which is less than a century 
old. (See De Flassan, Hist, 
de la Diplomatie frangaisCt In- 
trod.) I may add that one of 
the first systems of naviga- 
tion law depended upon an 
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an extremely important place in civilisation, but has 
of late years been in some degree waning before the 
doctrine of the rights of nationalities and before the in- 
creasing publicity of politics. The social and intellec- 
tual consequences of commercial intercourse were still 
greater. For while an intense sectarian spirit is com- 
patible with the most transcendent abilities and with 
the most profound learning, provided those abilities 
and that learning are directed in a single channel, it 
can very rarely survive close contact with members 
of different creeds. When men have once realised 
the truth that no single sect possesses a monopoly 
either of goodness or of abilities — when they have 
watched the supporters of the most various opinions 
dogmatising with the same conviction, defending 
their belief with the same energy, and irradiating it 
with the same virtue — when they have learnt in some 
degree to assume the standing-point of different sects, 
to perceive the aspect from which what they had 
once deemed incongruous and absurd seems harmo- 
nious and coherent, and to observe how all the 
features of the intellectual landscape take their colour 
from the prejudice of education, and shift and vary 
according to the point of view from which they arc 
regarded — when, above all, they have begun to re* 
vere and love for their moral qualities those froB 
whom they are separated by them creed, their sense 
both of the certainty and the importance of their dk- 
tinctive tenets will usually be impaired, and their in- 
tolerance towards others proportionately diminished. 
The spectacle of the contradictions around then, of 

institution called the ‘ Consul- chants authorised to deteimine 
■hip of the Sea,’ which consisted disputes, 
of a tribunal of leading mer- 
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the manifest attraction which different classes of 
opinions possess to different minds, will make them 
suspect that their own opinions may possibly be false, 
and even that no one system of belief can be adapted 
to the requirements of all men ; while, at the same 
time, their growing sense of the moral excellence 
that may be associated with the most superstitious 
creed will withdraw their minds from dogmatic con- 
siderations. For human nature is so constituted, that, 
although men may persuade themselves intellectually 
that error is a damnable crime, the voice of conscience 
protests so strongly against this doctrine, that it can 
only be silenced by the persuasion that the personal 
character of the heretic is as repulsive as his creed 
Calumny is the homage which dogmatism has ever 
paid to conscience. Even in the periods when the 
guilt of heresy was universally believed, the spirit of 
intolerance was only sustained by the difiusion of 
countless libels against the misbeliever, and by the 
systematic concealment of his virtues. How sedu- 
lously theologians at that time laboured in this task, 
how unscrupulously they maligned and blackened 
every leading opponent of their views, how eagerly 
they fanned the flame of sectarian animosity, how 
uniformly they prohibited those whom they could in- 
fluence from studying the writings or frequenting 
the society of men of different opinions from their 
own, is well known to all who are acquainted with 
ecclesiastical history. The first great blow to this 
policy was given by the rise of the commercial classes 
that followed the Crusades. Orthodox Catholics came 
into close and amicable connection both with Gfreeks 
and with Mahometans, while their new pursuit 
made them for the first time, look with favour upon 
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the Jeivfl. It was these last who in the middle ages 
were the special objects of persecution, and it was 
also towards them that the tolerant character of 
commerce was first manifested. 

The persecution of the Jewish race dates from the 
very earliest period in which Christianity obtained 
the direction of the civil power;* and, although it 
varied greatly in its character and its intensity, it can 
scarcely be said to have definitively ceased till the 
French Revolution. Alexander II. indeed, and three 
or four other Popes,* made noble efforts to arrest it, 
and more than once interposed with great courage, as 
well as great humanity, to censui'e the massacres ; 
but the priests were usually unwearied in inciting the 
passions of the people, and hatred of the Jew was for 
many centuries a faithful index of the piety of the 
Christians. Massacred by thousands during the en- 
thusiasm of the Crusades and of the War of the 
Shepherds, the Jews found every ecclesiastical re- 
vival, and the accession of every sovereign of more 
than usual devotion, occasions for fresh legislative 
restrictions. Theodosius, St. Lewis, and Isabella the 
Catholic — who were probably the three most devout 


* As their latest historian 
Bays, ‘ Le christianisme ne prit 
une veritable consistance que 
sous le r^igne de Const ant in ; 
et e’est k dater de cetto 6poque 
que commence, a propreraent 
parler, pour les Juifs I’^re des 
pers^utions religieuses.’ (Be- 
darride, Hist, des Juifs, p. 16.) 
In this, however, as in other 
persecutions, the Arians were 
quite as bad as the orthodox. 
Constantins persecuted at least 
as much as Constantine, and 


the Spanish Visigoths more 
than either. 

* On the liberality of several 
Popes to the Jews, see Bedar- 
ride, p. 260, on Alexander II., 
pp. 114-123. St. Bernard also 
laboured to assuage the perse- 
cution. Alexander VI. was 
especially generous to the Jews, 
and made great efforts to alle- 
viate their sufferings — a fact 
that should be remembered in 
favour of a Pope for whom 
there is not much else U be said. 
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sovereigns before the Reformation — fche Council of the 
Lateran, which led the religious revival of the thir- 
teenth century, Paul lY., who led that of the six- 
teenth century, and above all the religious orders, 
were among their most ardent persecutors. Every- 
thing was done to separate them from their fellow- 
men, to mark them out as the objects of undying 
hati*ed, and to stifle all compassion for their suffer- 
ings. They were compelled to wear a peculiar dress, 
and to live in a separate quarter. A Christian 
might not enter into any partnership with them ; he 
might not eat with them ; he might not use the same 
bath ; he might not employ them as physicians ; he 
might not even purchase their drugs.* Intermarriage 
with them was deemed a horrible polluiion, and in 
the time of St. Lewis any Christian who had chosen 
a Jewess for his mistress was burnt alive. ^ Even in 


* For a long list of these 
prohibitions see a curious book, 
De JudcBis (Turin, 1717), by 
Joseph Sessa (one of the judges 
appointed in Piedmont to regu- 
late the affairs of the J ews), p. 
10. As early as the reign of 
Constantine a Council of El- 
vira forbade Christians holding 
any communication with Jews. 
The Council of the Lateran 
compelled J ews to wear a sepa- 
rate dress ; and this very sim- 
ple provision, by bringing them 
prominently before the people 
m an intensely fanatics! age, 
contributed greatly to rouse 
the passions of the Catholics, 
and to facilitate the massacres 
that ensued (see Bios f'Mdcs 
mr le 9 Juifs d^Espagne [trad. 
Maynabelh p. 109). St. Vin- 
cent de Ferrier persuaded the 


Spanish Government to enforce 
this decree against both Jews 
and Moors. (Paramo, De Orig. 
Inq, p 164.) 

* (Euvres de 8t.-FoiXf tom. 
iv. pp. 88, 89. A similar en- 
actment was made in Spain 
(Rios, pp. 88, 89). It was also 
a popular belief that the blood 
of Jews was black and putrid, 
and the bad smell for which 
they were unhappily notorious, 
innate. There is a long dis- 
cussion on this in Sessa. Bat 
perhaps the most curious in- 
stance of this order of super- 
stitions is a statute of Queen 
Jeanne I., in 1347, regulating 
the houses of ill-fame at Avig- 
non, in which, after providing 
with great detail for the ac- 
comm^ation of the Christians, 
it is enacted that no Jew shall 
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their executions they were separated from other 
criminals, and, till the fourteenth century, they were 
hung between two dogs, and with the liead down- 
wards.* According to St. Thomas Aquinas, all they 
possessed, being derived from the practice of usury, 
might be justly confiscated,* and if they were ever 
permitted to pursue that practice unmolested, it was 
only because they were already so hopelessly damned, 
that no crime could aggravate their condition.* 


be admitted under severe penal- 
ties (Sabatier, Hist, de la 
gislation sur les Femmes pnh- 
liqueSf p. 103). The authen- 
ticity of this statute has been 
questioned, but M. Sabatier 
seems to have succeeded in de- 
fending it, and he has shown 
that in 1408 a Jew was actu- 
ally flogged at Avignon for the 
offence in question (pp. 105, 
106). This extreme horror of 
Jews furnished Ulrich von 
Hutten with the subject of one 
of the happiest pieces of irony 
he ever wrote — the exquisite 
description of the mental ago- 
nies of a student of Frankfort, 
who, mistaking a Jew for a 
magistrate of the city, took off 
his hat to him, and on dis- 
covering his error was unable 
to decide whether he had com- 
mitted a mortal or only a venial 
sin. (pistol. Obscurorum Vi- 
rof%m, ep. 2.) 

‘ Michelet, Origines de Droit, 
p. 368. 

* See a curious letter from 
St. Thomas to the Duchess of 
Brabant, given at length in 
Van Bruyssel, Hist, du Comr 
merce hdge, tom. i. pp. 239, 
240. On the general doctrine 


that property derived from 
usury may be confiscated by 
the civil power, see Paramo, 
De Orig. Inquisit. p. 167. 

• There was a good ileal of 
controversy in the middle ages 
about whether the Jews should 
be permitted to practise usury. 
The liberty seems to have been 
first openly granted in the 
commercial towns of Italy, but 
it gradually spread, and was 
admitted by some Popes. Sessa 
gives the reasons that wore 
avowed by theologians : ‘ Usurrn 
Judaic® tolerant nr quidem cx 
permissione Principum et sum- 
morum Pontificum in Hebraeis 
ut de gente deperditA, et quorum 
sains est desperata, et ad eum 
finem ne Christian! foDUoris 
exercitio strungulontur a Chris- 
tianis ’ {De Judms, p. 9). The 
permission was granted in 
Piedmont in 1603. St. Lewis 
refused to permit the Jews to 
exercise usury (Troplong), and 
the Spanish rulers seem to have 
vacillated on the subject (Be* 
darride, pp. 192-194). There 
can be no doubt the monopoly 
of usury which the Jews pos- 
sessed did more to enrich than 
all their persecutions to im- 
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Insulted, plundered, hated and despised hj all 
Christian nations, banished from England by Ed- 
ward I., and from Erance by Charles VI., they found 
in the Spanish Moors rulers who, in addition to that 
measure of tolerance which is always produced by a 
high intellectual culture, were probably not without 
a special sympathy for a race whose pure monotheism 
formed a marked contrast to the scarcely disguised 
polytheism of the Spanish Catholics ; and Jewish 
learning and Jewish genius contributed very largely 
to that bright but transient civilisation which radiated 
from Toledo and Cordova, and exercised so salutary 
an influence upon the belief of Europe. But when, 
in an ill-omened hour, the Cross supplanted the Cres- 
cent on the heights of the Alhambra, this sohtary 
refuge was destroyed, the last gleam of tolerance 
vanished from Spain, and the expulsion of the Jews 
was determined. 

This edict was immediately due to the exertions of 
Torquemada, who, if he did not suggest it, at least by 
a singular act of audacity overcame the irresolution 
of the Queen but its ultimate cause is to be found 

poverish them. For although, they had previously been ex- 
as Adam Smith observes, the eluded, on the condition of 
current rate of interest should their lending money as low as 
represent approximately the 20 per cent. (Cibrario, vol. iii. 
average of profits, this is only p. 318.) It is curious to ob- 
when it is free, and the exer- serve how, while persecution 
tions of divines and legislators prevented the Jews from ever 
in the middle ages had raised amalgamating with other na- 
it far above the high rate it tions, the system of usury pre- 
would then naturally have vented them from over perish- 
bome. It seems to have usually ing or sinking into insignifi- 
ranged between 26 and 40 per cance. 

cent. In 1430 we find the * The Jews offered 80,000 
Florentines, in order to reduce ducats to remain. The Queen, 
the current rate, admitting the it is said, for a time hesitated, 
Jews into their city whence but Torquemada, confronting 
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in that steadily increasing popular fanaticism which 
made it impossible for the two races to exist together, 
[n 1390, about a hundred years before the conquest 
of Granada, the Catholics of Seville being excited by 
the eloquence of a groat preacher, named Hernando 
Martinez, had attacked tho Jews’ quarter, and mur- 
dered 4,000 Jews,^ Martinez himself presiding over 
the massacre. About a year later, and partly 
through the influence of tho same eminent divine, 
similar scenes took place at Valentia, Cordova, Bur- 
gos, Toledo, and Barcelona.* St. Vincent de Ferrier, 
who was then stirring all Spain with his preaching, 
devoted himself especially to tho Jews ; and as the 
people zealously seconded the reasoning of the saint 
by massacring those who hesitated, many thousands 
were converted, ^ and if they relapsed into Judaism 

her on the threshold of the leurs yeux comme un ange 
palace with a cruciBx in his sauvenr, et cette circonstance 
hand, exclaimed, * Judas sold ne pouvait qu’^tre favorable a 
Jiis God for thirty pieces of sa haute mission 6vang61ique. 
silver — you are about to sell Le 8 juin 1391, les rues de 
him for thirty thousand ’ (Be- Valence se remplissaient du 
darride and Prescott). Tho sang des Juifs, les boutiques 
anecdote is related by Paramo, 6taient briiUes, les maisona de 
p. 144, only he does not specify la Juiverie saccag^es par une 
the sum. multitude effr^u^e, les malheu- 

• 6tudes sur les Juifs reux Juifs couraient aux^lises 

'tE^'pagnCj p. 77. Rios says demandant le bapt^me, et ils 
that the contemporary writers 6taient repousses detoutes parts 
are unanimous about the nura- et ne rencontraient que la mort, 
ber. quand au milieu de la populace 

• Ibid, pp. 79-82. Llorente, saint Vincent Ferrier se pr^- 

Hist. de Ilnquisitiony tom. i. p. sente, et 41evant sa voix in- 
14 1. spiiAe, il met un terme a cet 

• Rios gives a delightfully horrible carnage. La multi- 
Spanish complexion to all this : tude se tait. Les J uifs appel^s 
‘ L’apparition de saint Vincent par ce nouvel apotre, qui se 
Ferrier devant le peuple juif donna plus tard a lui-mfeme le 
avait un fait v^ritablement nom d’ange de 1' Apocalypse, 
prodigieux. II avait appara k 4coutent la parole divine et se 
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were imprisoned or burned. Scenes of ttis kind took 
place more than once during the fifteenth century, 
and they naturally intensified the traditional hatred, 
which was still farther aggravated by the fact that 
most of the tax-gatherers were Jews. At last the 
Moorish war, which had always been regarded as a 
crusade, was drawing to a close, the religious fervour 
of the Spanish rose to the highest point, and the In- 
quisition was established as its expression. Numbers 
of converted Jews were massacred ; others, who had 
been baptised during past explosions of popular fury, 
fied to the Moors, in order to practise their rites, and 
at last, after a desperate resistance, were captured and 
burnt alive.* The clergy exerted all their energies to 
produce the expulsion of the entire race, and to effect 
this object aU the old calumnies were revived, and 
two or three miracles invented. * 

When we take into consideration all these circum- 
stances, and the condition of public feeling they 
evince, we can perhaps hardly blame Isabella for 
issuing the decree of banishment against the Jews, 
but at the same time it must be acknowledged that 
history relates very few measures that produced so 
vast an amount of calamity — calamities so frightful, 
that an old historian has scarcely exaggerated them 

convertissent. . . . Tout cela tiniauo (Valentis, 1575). Pa- 
con tribuapuissammentauxmer- ramo says that the Inquisitors 
veilleux rCsultats de sa prAdi- discovered that no less than 
cation’ (pp. 89, 90). St. Vin- 17,000 of the converts of St. 
cent was a Dominican, a very Vincent returned to Judaism 
great preacher, and so very {Be Ong, Inq. p. 167). 
good that he always xindressed * Twelve, however, who were 
in the dark lest he should see captured at Malaga during the 
himself naked. For his mira- siege in 1486 were impaled by 
cles, his virtues, and the multi- Ferdinand, 
tudes he converted, see his life ^ They are detailed by Paramo, 

in Spanish by Vincent Jus- 
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when he describes the suffenngs of the Spanish Jews 
as equal to those of their ancestors after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem.' In three short months, all uncon- 
verted Jews were obliged, under pain of death, to 
abandon the Spanish soil.^ Although they were per- 
mitted to dispose of their goods, they were forbidden 
to carry either gold or silver from Spain, and this 
measure made them almost helpless before the rapa- 
city of their persecutors. Multitudes falling into the 
hands of the pirates who swarmed around the coast, 
were plundered of all they possessed, and reduced to 
slaveiy; multitudes died of famine or of plague, or 
were murdered or tortured with horrible cmelty by 
the African savages, or were cast back by tempests 
on the Spanish coast. Weak women, driven from 
luxurious homes among the orange groves of Seville 
or Granada, children I'resh from their mothers^ arms, 
the aged, the sick, and the infirm, perished by thou- 
sands. About 80,000 took refuge in Portugal, rely- 
ing on the promise of the king ; but even there the 
hatred of the Spaniards pursued them. A mission 
was organised. Spanish priests lashed the Portu- 
guese into fury, and the king was persuaded to issue 
an edict which threw even that of Isabella into the 
shade. All the adult Jews were banished from Por- 
tugal ; but first of aU their children below the age of 
fourteen were taken from them to be educated as 
Christians. Then, indeed, the cup of bitterness was 

* Picus Mirandola. it at 800,000. Paramo says 

* It seems impossible to as- some place it at more than 

certain the number of the exiles 170,000, and others at 400,000 
with accuracy, for the Spanish (p. 167). Justiniano says 

historians vary greatly, from 420,000. Great numbers of 
Cardoso who estimates it at the Jews avoided banishment 
12Cj000, to Mariana who states by baptism. 
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filled to the brim. The serene fortitude with which 
the exiled people had borne so many and such 
grievous calamities gave way, and was replaced by 
the wildest paroxysms of despair. Piercing shrieks 
of anguish filled the land. Women were known to 
fling their children into deep wells, or to tear them 
limb from limb, rather than resign them to the Chris- 
tians. When at last, childless and broken-hearted, 
they sought to leave the land, they found that the 
ships had been purposely detained, and the allotted 
time having expired, they were reduced to slavery, 
and baptised by force. By the merciful intervention 
of Rome most of them at last regained their liberty, 
out their children were separated from them for ever. 
A great peal of rejoicing filled the Peninsula, and 
proclaimed that the triumph of the Spanish priests 
was complete.^ 

Certainly the heroism of the defenders of every 
other creed fades into insignificance before this 
martyr people, who for thirteen centuries confronted 
all the evils that the fiercest fanaticism could devise, 
enduring obloquy and spoliation and the violation of 
the dearest ties, and the infliction of the most 
hideous sufferings, rather than abandon their faith. 
For these were no ascetic monks, dead to all the hopes 
and passions of life, but were men who appreciated 
intensely the worldly advantages they relinquished, 
and whose affections had become all the more lively 
on account of the narrow circle in which they were 
confined. Enthusiasm and the strange phenomena 
of ecstasy, which have exercised so large an influence 

* Bedarride, pp. 291''301 ; ment was simply changed for 
Paramo, 235. Paramo says the one of cempulsory baptism. 
Portuguese decree of banish- 
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in tlie history of persecntion, which hare nen^od so 
many martyrs with superhuman courage, and hava 
deadened or destroyed the anguish of so many fearful 
tortures, were here almost unknown. Persecution 
came to the Jewish nation in its most hornble fonus, 
yet surrounded by every circumstance of petty an- 
noyance that could destroy its grandeur, and it con- 
tinned for centuries their abiding portion. But 
above all tnis the genius of that wondei'fnl people 
rose supreme. While those ai*ound them were 
grovelling in the darkness of besotted ignorance ; 
while juggling miracles and lying relics were the 
themes on which almost all Europe was expatiating : 
while the intellect of Chi'istoiidom, enthralled by 
countless superstitions, had sunk into a deadly tor- 
por, in which all love of enquiry and all search for 
truth were abandoned, the Jews were still pursuing 
the path of knowledge, amassing learning, and stimu- 
lating progress with the same unflinching constancy 
that they manifested in their faith. They were the 
most skilful physicians, the ablest financiers, and 
among the most profound pliilosophers ; while tliey 
were only second to the Moors in the cultivation of 
natural science. They were also the chief inter- 
preters to Western Eui'ope of Arabian learning.* 

’ The very uxteusive Jewish their learning), and that Aver- 
literature of the middle ages is roism took deop root in Jewish 
full} reviewed by Bedarride and teaching. Maimonides wrote a 
Rios. Maimonides is of course letter on the vanity of astrology, 
the greatest name. M. Renan, which two popes applauded 
in his essay on Avorroes, has (Bedarride, p. 161). He was 
shown that nearly all the first also distinguished fer his liberal 
translations into Latin of the views about inspiration (Lee, 
worksofAverroes were by Jews On Inspiration^ pp. 464-469). 
(ehieflyby those of Montpellier, The controversial literature of 
who were especially famous for the Jews directed against 
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But their most import ant service, and that with which 
wo are now most especially concerned, was in sus- 
faining commercial activity. For centuries they 
were almost its only representatives. By travelling 
trom land to land till they had become intimately 
acquainted both with the wants and the productions 
of each, by practising money-lending on a large scale 
and with consummate skill, by keeping up a constant 
and secret correspondence and organising a system of 
exchange that was then unparalleled in Europe,* the 
Jews succeeded in making themselves absolutely in- 
dispensable to the Christian community, and in accu- 
mulating immense wealth and acquiring immense 
influence in the midst of their sufferings. When 
the Italian republics rose to power, they soon became 
the centres to which the Jews flocked ; and under the 
merchant governments of Leghorn, Venice, Pisa, and 
Genoa, a degree of toleration was accorded that 
was indeed far from perfect, but was at least immea- 
surably greater than elsewhere. The Jews were 
protected from injury, and permitted to practise 

Christianity was extremely Italians were the real inventors, 
voluminous. A catalogue of At all events, the Jews appear 
these works, and a description to have been among the first to 
of many of them, is given in a employ it. The earliest notice 
little book, called Bibliotheca of letters of exchange is said to 
JtfdaicaAntichristiana^hjio^in be in a statute of Avignon of 
Bernard de Rossi (Parmae, 1243. In 1272 there was a Vene- 
1800). tian law, * Do Litteris Carabii.' 

* A very old and general Compare on this subject Ville- 
tradition ascribes the invention aeuve Barj^oao.t, i!,*c.re de 
of the letter of exchange to Jews CPlcommie poliliqitf, tom, i, 
who, having been banished from pp. 277-279; Blanqui, (ie 
France, had taken refuge in CJ^con, poL, tom. i. p. 183; 
Lombardy. Nor docs there Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, 
seem to be anything of much liv. xxi. c. 20 ; and the tractate 
weight to oppose to it, though of Jules Thieurry, La Leftre 
some have contended that the de Change f Paris, 1862). 
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medicino and money lending unmolested, and public 
opinion, as well as the law, looked upon them with 
tolerance.^ 

The tolerant spirit the commercial classes mani- 
fested towards the Jews before the Reformation was 
displayed with equal clearness towards both Catho- 
lics and Protestants in the convulsions that followed 
it. In addition to the reasons I have already given, 
there were two causes actively sustaining the pre- 
disposition. 

In the first place, the industrial character is emi- 
nently practical. The habit of mind that distin- 
guishes it leads men to care very Httle about prin- 
ciples, and very much about results ; and this habit 
has at least a tendency to act upon theological judg- 
ments. 

In the second place, religious wars and perse- 
cutions have always proved extremely detrimental to 
industry. The expulsions of the Jews and Moors 
from Spain, aud of the Huguenots from France, were 
perhaps the most severe blows ever directed against 
the industry of either country ; while the nations 
which on these or similar occasions were wise enough 
to receive the fugitives, reaped an immediate and an 
enormous advantage. The commercial genius of the 
Jewish exiles was one of the elements in the de- 
velopement of Leghorn, Pisa, and Ancona. Amster- 
dam owes a very large part of its prosperity to the 
concourse of heretics who had been driven from 
Bruges and from the surrounding country. The 
linen manufacture in Ireland, as well as many 

‘ Bedarride, pp. 268, 269. existence) was erected by the 
The magnidoent synagogue at Spanish Jews who took refuge 
Leghorn (probably the finest in in that city. 
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branches of English industry, were greatly stimu- 
lated by the skill and capital of the French refugees. 
French commerce received a powerful and 16ng- 
sustained impulse from the good relations Francis I. 
had established with the Turks. It is not therefore 
surprising that Amsterdam, and in a less degree the 
other centres of commercial enterprise, should have 
been from an early period conspicuous for their tole- 
rance, or that the diffusion of the industrial spirit 
should have everywhere prepared the way for the 
establishment of religious liberty. 

Another consequence of the rise of the industrial 
spirit was the decay of the theological ideal of volun- 
tary poverty which had created the monastic system. 
Immediately after the Crusades we find nearly all 
Europe rushing with extreme and long- sustained vio- 
lence into habits ol 'uxury. The return of peace, 
the contact with the luxurious civilisations of the 
East, the sudden increase of wealth that followed 
iho first impetus of commerce, had all contributed to 
the movement. An extraordinary richness of dress 
was one of its first signs, and was encountered by a 
long succession of sumptuary laws. At the end of the 
thirteenth century we find Philip the Fair regulating 
with the most severe minuteness the number and 
quality of the dresses of the different classes of hia 
subjects.^ About the middle of the fourteenth century 

* See this ordinance (which three. No member of the mid* 
was issued in 1294) in Blanqui, die class may wear any orna- 
Hist. ^onomie politiqw, tom. ment of gold or precious stone, 
i. pp. 225-226. It provided, or any dress that was green or 
among other things, that dukes, grey. As M. Blanqui observes, 
counts, and barons, who have articles of luxury would have 

6.000 livres rent, may have been imported necessarily from 
four robes a year, and their foreign countries into France, 
wives as many. Knights with which would necessitate an ex- 

8.000 livres rent may have port of French gold — acooid- 
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a parliament of Edward III. passed no less than eight 
laws against French fashions.^ Even in Florence, 
among the officers of the republic, in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, was one especially appointed 
Ho repress the luxury of women. Bruges, which 
had then risen to great wealth, became very famous 
in this respect; and the French king and queen having 
visited it early in the fourteenth century, it is related 
that the latter was unable to restrain her tears ; for, 
as she complained, sho ‘ found herself in presence of 
GOO ladies more queenly than herself.’^ The fearful 
depopulation that was produced by the black death 
greatly strengthened the tendency. The wages, and 
consequently the prosperity, of the working classes 
rose to an unexampled height, which the legislators 
vainly tried to repress by fixing the maximum of wages 
by law while the immense fortunes resulting from 
the innumerable inheritances, and also that frenzy of 
enjoyment which is the natural reaction after a great 
catastrophe, impelled the upper classes to unprece- 
dented excesses of luxury. This new passion was but 
part of a great change in the social habits of Europe, 
which was everywhere destroying the old rude sim- 


ing to the current notions tlie 
greatest evil that could befall 
the country. 

* Anderson, Hist, of Com- 
merce, vol. i. p. 193. See, too, 
p. 179. More than a century 
later, the passion for drees 
reached Scotland, when the 
alarmed and iniligiiant legisla- 
tors enacted (in 1467) that the 
wives and daughters of mer- 
chants should *be abuihded 
(‘dressed,’ from ‘habiller’) 
gangand and correspondent for 


their estate, that is to say, on 
their heads shortcurches (a kind 
of eap) with little hudes as are 
used in Flanders, Fingland, and 
other countries . . . and that na 
women weare tailes unfit In 
length, nor furred under but 
on the hailie daie.’ (Ibid, voh 
in. pp. 280-281.) 

* Blanqui, tom. i. p. 250. 

* Anderson, vol. i. p. 144. 

* Wade, History of the Mid 
dU and Working Clatses, 
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plioity, rendering the interiors of houses more richly 
and elaborately furnished, creating indoor life, in- 
creasing the difference between different ranks, pro- 
ducing a violent thirst for wealth, and making its 
display one of the principal signs of dignity. 

There are few things more difficult to judge 
than those great outbursts of luxury that meet us 
from time to time in history, and which, whenever 
they have appeared, have proved the precursors of 
intellectual or political change. A sober appreciation 
of their effects will probably be equally removed 
from those Spartan, Stoical, or monastic declamations 
which found their last great representative in Rous- 
seau, and from the unqualified eulogy of luxury in 
'which Voltaire, Filangiori, and others have indulged. 
Political economy, by establishing clearly the dis- 
tinction between productive and unproductive ex- 
penditure, and by its doctrine of the accumulation 
of capital, has dispelled for ever the old illusion that 
the rich man who lavishes his income in feasts or 
pageants is contributing involuntarily to the wealth 
of the community ; and history unrolls a long cata- 
logue of nations that have been emasculated or 
corrupted by increasing riches. But, on the other 
hand, if luxury be regarded as including all those 
comforts which are not necessary to the support of 
life, its introduction is the very sign and measure of 
civilisation; and even if we regard it in its more 
common but less definite sense, its increase has 
frequently marked the transition fix)m a lower to a 
higher stage. It represents the substitution of 
new, intellectual, domestic, and pacific tastes for 
the rude warlike habits of semi-barbarism. It is 
the parent of art, the pledge of peace, the creator 
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of those refined tastes and delicate snsceptibilities 
that have done so much to soften the Motion of 
life. Besides this, what in one sense is a luxury 
soon becomes in another sense a necessary. Society, 
in a highly civilised condition, is broken up into 
numerous sections, and each rank, except the very 
lowest, maintains its position chiefly by the display 
of a certain amount of luxury. To rise to a 
higher level in the social scale, or at least to avoid 
the discomfort and degradation of falling below his 
original rank, becomes the ambition of every man; 
and these motives, by producing abstinence from 
marriage, form one of the principal checks upon 
population. However exaggerated may have been 
the appreliensions of Malthus, the controversy which 
he raised has at least abundantly proved that, when the 
multiplication of the species is checked by no stronger 
motive than the natural disinclination of some men 
to marriage, when the habitual condition of a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of a country that is 
already thickly inhabited is so low that they marry 
fearlessly, under the belief that their children can 
fare no worse than themselves, when poor-laws have 
provided a refuge for the destitute, and when no 
strong religious motive elevates celibacy into a virtue, 
the most fearful calamities must ensue. Looking at 
things upon a large scale, there seem to be two, and 
but two adequate, checks to the excessive multiplica 
tion of the species : the first consists of physical and 
moral evils, such as wars,* famines, pestilence, and vice, 
and those early deaths which are so frequent among 
the poor; the second is abstinence from mandage. 
In the middle ages, the monastic system, by dooming 
many thousands to perpetual celibacy, produced this 
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abstinence, and consequently contributed greatly to 
avert the impending evil.* It is true that the remedy 
by itself was very inadequate. It is also true that, 
considered in its economical aspect, it was one of 
the worst that could be conceived ; for it greatly 
diminished the productive energies of society, by 
consigning immense numbers to idleness, and by dif- 
fusing a respect for idleness through the whole com- 
munity, but still the monastic system was in some 
measure a remedy; and, as it appears to me, the 
increased elaboration of social life rendeiang the 
passion for wealth more absorbing, was one of the 
necessary preliminaries of its safe abolition. That 
elaboration was effected after the Crusades, and the 
change it has produced is very remarkable. The 
repressive influence upon population that was once 
exercised by a religious system resting on the glorifi- 
cation of voluntary poverty, and designed to mortify 
the natural tendencies of mankind, is now exercised 
by that increased love of wealth which grows out of 
the multiplication of secular aims, or, in other words, 
out of the normal devolopement of society. 

But, putting aside the incidental effects of luxury 
upon population, there can be no doubt that its effects 
in stimulating the energies of mankind, by investing 
material advantages with a new attraction, have some- 
times been very great and very beneficial. For the 
love of wealth and the love of knowledge are the two 
main agents of human progress ; and, although the 
former is a far less noble passion than the latter, 

* This has been noticed in a again and again in his works ; 
very forcible but, of course, also by Villenenve Bargemont, 
one-sided manner by De Mais- 6conomie ^^olitique chritienne. 
Ire, who recnra to the subject 
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altLough, in addition to the innumerable crimes it has 
produced, it exercises, when carried to excess, a more 
than common influence in contracting and indurating 
the character, it may well be doubted whether it is 
not, on the whole, the more benoflcial of the two. 
It has produced all trade, all industry, and all the 
material luxuries of civilisation, and has at the same 
time proved the most powerful incentive to intellectual 
pursuits. Whoever will soberly examine the history 
of inventions, of art, or of the learned professions, 
may soon convince himself of this. At all events, 
the two pursuits will usually rise together. The 
great majority of mankind always desire material 
prosperity, and a small minority always desire know- 
ledge ; but in nations that are undeveloped, or are 
declining, these desires are unable to overcome the 
listlessness that is general. There is then no buoy- 
ancy in the national character. All lively curiosity, 
all the lire and energy of enterprise are unknown. 
j\feii may love wealth, and even sacrifice moral 
principles to attain it, but they are unable to emanci- 
pate themselves from the empire of routine, and their 
languid minds recoil with the same antipathy from 
novelty, whether it comes to them in the form of 
industrial enterprise, or of intellectual innovation. 
This is even now very much the condition of Spain 
and of some other nations, and during the greater 
part of the middle ages it was the general condition 
of Christendom. In such a state of society, the 
creation of a spirit of enterprise is the very first 
condition of mental as of material progress ; and 
when it is called into existence in one department, it 
will soon be communicated to all. The ardent 
passion for luxury that followed the Crusades — the 
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Qew tastes, new ideas, and new fields of enterprise 
that were suddenly made popular — produced it in 
Europe; and the impulse that began in industry was 
soon felt in knowledge. In the Roman empire, 
which rested on slavery, luxury produced idleness. 
In the fourteenth century it stimulated industry, and 
aroused a strong feeling of opposition to that monastic 
system, which, by its enormous developement, was a 
serious impediment to progress. 

This opposition, which was at first created by the 
increased energy of laymen, was intensified by the 
deterioration of the monks. At one time, as I have 
already observed, they had been the great directors of 
labour. But when their numbers and their wealth 
had immensely increased, their first enthusiasm passed 
away, and multitudes thronged the monasteries simply 
to escape the burdens of life. Besides this, the priest- 
hood had become intimately allied with the nobles, 
who are always opposed to the industrial classes. The 
alliance was in part the result of special circumstances, 
for the Crusades were directed conjointly by priests 
and nobles ; and it was during the Crusades that the 
aristocracy obtained its distinct and complete organi- 
sation. It was also in part the consequence of a cer- 
tain harmony which exists between the theological 
and the aristocratic spirit. Both raising the past far 
above the present, regard innovation with extreme 
dislike, and both measure excellence by a different 
rule from personal merit. 

If I have been fortunate enough to carry the reader 
with me through the foregoing arguments, the impor- 
tance of industry in influencing theological history 
will have become apparent. We have seen that 
a great religious change is effected not by direct 
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arguments but by a predisposition to receive them, or, 
in other words, by a change of sympathies aud bias. 
We have also seen that the industrial spirit which 
became prominent early in the fourteenth century 
produced such a change. It did so in three ways. 
It arose in a society in which the laity were crouching 
in abject submission to the priesthood, and it developed 
and raised to honour the practice of money-lending, 
which the priesthood had invariably anathematised. 
It arose in a society in which the duty of religious 
intolerance was regarded as an axiom, and it produced 
a tendency towards toleration by uniting men of 
different creeds in amicable intercourse, by elevating 
to honour on account of their commercial merits the 
people who were most persecuted on account of their 
creed, by making men concentrate their attention 
mainly on practice rather than on theory, and by 
calling into existence an order of interests which 
persecution seriously endangered. It, in the last 
place, made men look with aversion upon the monas- 
tic ideal which was the very centre of the prevailing 
theology. In all these ways it proved the precursor 
of the Reformation, and in all these ways it harmo- 
nised with the spirit of Rationalism. 

Commercial enterprise, bearing in its train these 
intellectual consequences, spread rapidly over Europe. 
The accidental discovery at Amalfi of a manuscript 
of Roman laws is said to have produced the rAvigation 
laws ; ' the invention of the compass rendered long 
voyages comparatively secure j and every shore, from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean, was soon fringed 
with harbours. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 

* Pecchio, 8Uma dt!la Eooimnia Publica in Italia (Lu^no, 
1849), p.n. 
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centuries we find the first mercantile companies es- 
tablished in England.* At a still earlier period Bel- 
gium had entered into relations with more than thii’ty 
kingdoms or states.* The consular system, which 
emanated from the commercial republics, and which 
was designed for the special protection of merchants, 
advanced rapidly in importance.® As early as the 
thirteenth centuiy the consuls of Italy, Spain, and 
France had in most countries acquired an extended 
and recognised authority. England, in the fourteenth 
century, followed the example,^ and about the same 
time the jurisdiction wliich had formerly been con- 
fined to seaports was extended to the towns in the 
interior. From these consulships, or perhaps from 
the papal legations which were already known, arose 
at last the institution of resident ambassadors, which 
completed the organisation of diplomacy, though its 
influence was not fully acquired till much later, in 
the coalitions resulting from the rivalry of Francis 
and Charles Y.® The Hanseatic League repressed 
piracy, associated commerce with the first efllores- 

' Anderson, Hist, of Com- dors were sent only on occasions 
mercey yol. i. p. 117. The first of emergency. The first in- 
English commercial companies stance of a resident ambassa* 
were ‘the Merchants of the dor seems to have been in 1465, 
Staple,’ and ‘ the Merchants of when Francis Sforza, Duke of 
St. Thomas a Becket.’ Milan, established one at Genoa, 

^ Van Briiyssel, Hht, du and towards the close of the 
Commerce helgej tom. i. p. 234. century the institution became 

* See the stages of its de- somewhat common in Italy 

velopement in Warden, On (Cibrario, Economia Politica 
Conaular Establishments. del Medio Evo [Torino, 1842], 

* The earliest notice Mac- vol. i. p. 319). It was also 

pherson has been able to find about this time that the use of 
of an English Consul is in 1346 cipher in diplomacy became 
{Annals of Commerce^ vol. i. usual. {Ibid. De Plassan, IRst, 
p. 636). de la Piploviatie fran^aise, 

* Before this time ambassa- Introd.) 
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oence of political liberty, and by the treaty of Stral 
Bund, in 1370, made commercial interests pre-eminent 
in the North; while in the South the Venetians^ 
anticipating in some measure the doctrines of later 
economists, sketched the first faint outlines of the 
laws that govern them.^ At last the Medici appeared, 
and surrounded industry with the aureoles of genius 
and of art. For the first time the intellectual capital 
of Italy was displaced, and Rome itself paled before 
that new Athens which had arisen upon the banks of 
the Arno. An aristocracy, formed exclusively from 
the trading and mercantile classos,^ furnished the 
most munificent and discerning patrons art had ever 
found ; almost every great intellectual movement was 
coloured by its infiuence, and its glory was reflected 
upon the class from which it sj^rang. 

It may here be advisable to rise for a moment above 
the industrial movement wiih which we have hitherto 
been occupied, and to endeavour to obtain a general 
conception of the diffei’ont streams of thought which 
were at this time shooting across Europe. Such a 
review, whicli will be in part a summary of conclusions 
i have established in previous chapters, will help to 

* M. Blanqui lias collected Economy was probably Sorra, 
some very reinarkablo ©vi- who was a Neapolitan, and it 
deuce of this eVt'eo- was at Naples that the first 

noiinc , tiau. i. ])p. 244 Professorship of Political Eco- 

-270.) The Lombards also noniy in Europe was established 
occasionally numifeBted ex- in 17«^4 by the munificence of 
iremely enlightened views on the Elorontine Intieri. 
these subjects (see Rossi, J^co- ^ As early as 1282, a magis- 
nomie politique^ tom. i. p. 260), tracy had been constituted at 
and Milan, perhaps longer than Florence exclusively of mer- 
any other great town in Europe, chants ; and the example was 
was exempt from the mediaeval soon followed by Sienna, and 
system of corporations. How- in a great measure by Venice 
ever, the first Italian writer of and Genoa. (See Blanqui, tom. 
considerable merit on Political i. p. 246 ; Rossi, tom. i. p. 266.) 
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show how admirably the industrial movement harmo- 
nised with the other tendencies of the age, and also 
how completely the Reformation was the normal con- 
sequence of the new condition of society. 

While, then, the progress of industry was pro- 
ducing an innovating, tolerant, and anti-monastic 
spirit, two great revivals of learning were vivifying 
the intellectual energies of Christendom. 

The first consisted of that resuscitation of the clas- 
sical writings which began about the twelfth century, 
and culminated in the labours of Erasmus and the 
Scabgers. This revival broke the intellectual unity 
which had characterised the middle ages. It intro- 
duced a new standard of judgment, a new ideal of 
perfection, a new order of sympathies. Men began 
to expatiate in an atmosphere of thought where reli- 
gious fanaticism had never entered, and where the 
threateniugs of the dogmatist were unknown. The 
spell that had bound their intellects was broken, and 
the old type of character gradually destroyed. The 
influence of the movement passed from speculative 
philosophy to art, which was then the chief organ 
of religious sentiments, and, under the patronage of 
the Medici, a profound change took place in both 
painting and architecture, which intensified the ten- 
dency that produced it. 

The second revival was produced by the action of 
Moorish civilisation. It was shown chiefly in an in- 
creased, passion for natural science, which gradually 
substituted the conception of harmonious and un- 
changing law for the conception of a universe governed 
by perpetual miracles. With this passion for science, 
astrology rose into extraordinary repute, and it ne- 
cessarily involved a system of fatalism, which, in its 
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tui'u, led the way to a philosophy of history. From 
the same quarter arose many of those pantheistic 
speculations about the all -pervasive soul of the uni- 
verse, to which the writers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries were so passionately ad- 
dicted.* In all these ways, Moorish influence con- 
tributed to shake the old faith, to produce new pre- 
dispositions, and thus to prepare the way for the 
coming change. Roger Bacon, who was probably the 
greatest natural philosopher of the middle ages, was 
profoundly versed in Arabian learning, and derived 
fixjm it many of the germs of his philosophy.^ The 
fatalism of the astrologers and the pantheism of 
Averroes tinged some of the most eminent Christian 
writings long after the dawn of the Reformation. In 
one respect, Mahometan influence had somewhat 
anticipated the classical revival. The Mahometan 
philosophers were intense admirers of Aristotle ; and 
it was chiefly through translations made by the Jews 
from the Arabic versions, that the knowledge of that 
philosopher penetrated to Europe. 

There was another influence, grooving partly out of 
the industrial movement, and partly out of the revival 
of classical learning, at this time acting upon Europe, 
which I have not yet had occasion to mention, which 
many readers will deem far too trivial for notice, but 
which, nevertheless, appears to me so extremely im- 
portant, both as a symptom and a cause, that I shall 
venture, at the risk of being accused of unpardonable 
digression, to trace some of the leading stages of its 

' Many of those v'iews were animal en France^ pp. 13-17.) 
almost identical with those of * Sharon TumePs Hut. oj 
Mesmer and his followers. (See Englandf vol. iv. pp. 89-40, 
Bertrand, Hist, du Magnitume 
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progress. I mean that change in the character of 
public amusements, produced chiefly by the habits of 
luxury, which took place about the fifteenth century, 
and which produced the revival of the theatre. 

No one can question the immense importance in 
the intellectual history of mankind of an institution 
which has elicited the dramas of -^schylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Calderon, Lope de Vega, Corneille, Moli&re, 
Racine, Voltaire, Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, and 
Ben Jonson, and which has invariably appeared as 
one of the most conspicuous signs and causes of a 
rising civilisation. Combining the three great in- 
fluences of eloquence, of poetry, and of painting, it 
has probably done more than any other single agent 
to produce that craving after the ideal, that passionate 
enthusiasm of intellect, out of which all groat works 
of imagination have sprung. It has been the seed- 
plot of poetry and romance, and it has exercised a 
considerable though less direct influence over elo- 
quence. The age of Demosthenes and -dSsohines was 
also the age in which the theatre of Athens was the 
object of such a passionate devotion, that no politician 
was permitted even to propose the abolition of its 
subsidy.* The golden age of Roman eloquence was 
also the golden age of the Roman theatre, and the 
connection between acting and eloquence was one of 
the favourite subjects of the discussions of the time.* 

* See the Olynthiacs. is said to have come to Rome 

* Roscius even wrote a boc^ from Egypt, and Batyllus, the 
on this subject, but it has un- greatest actor of the Augustan 
fortunately not come down to ^riod, was from Alexandria, 
us. He kept a school of de- See on this subject a curious 
clamation, which was attended dissertation, ‘ De luxu Roman- 
by the ablest orators of his time, orum,* in Gwevius, Thesamrus 
The passion for the theatre Antiq, Rom., tom. viiu 
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In modern days, Burke declared, in an assembly 
in no degree inferior to any of Greece or of Rome, 
what there was probably no orator among those he 
addressed, who did not owe something of his skill 
to the acting of Garrick. ‘ And this amusement, 
which has ever proved one of the chief delights, and 
one of tne most powerful incentives of genius, had, ai 
the same time, the rare privilege of acting with equal 
power upon the opposite extreme of intellect, and is 
even now almost the only link connecting thousands 
with intellectual pursuits. 

But the aspect in which the history of the theatre 
is most remarkable, is perhaps to be found in its 
influence upon national tastes. Everyone who con- 
siders the world as it really exists, and not as it. 
appears in the writings of ascetics or sentimentalists, 
must have convinced himself that in great towns, 
where multitudes of men of all classes and characters 
are massed together, and where there are innumerable 
strangers separated from all domestic ties and occu- 
pations, public amusements of an exciting order are 
absolutely necessary ; and that, while they are often 
the vehicle and the occasion of evil, to suppress them, 
as was done by the Puritans of the Commonwealth, is 
simply to plunge an immense portion of the population 
into the lowest depths of vice. National tastes, how- 
ever, vary with the difierent stages of civilisation, 
and national amusements undergo a corresponding 
modification ; combats of men and animals being, for 
the most part, the favourite type in the earlier 
stages, and dramatic representations in the later ones. 
The history of amusements is thus important, as a 


^ Murphy’s L\fe of Oamck 
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reflection of the history of civilisation, and it becomes 
still more so when we remember that institutions 
which are called into existence by a certain intellec- 
tual tendency usually react upon and intensify their 
cause. 

In this, AS in most other respects, we find a strong 
contrast existing between the two leading nations of 
antiquity. The Athenians, who for a long period 
repelled gladiatorial spectacles with disgust, were 
passionately devoted to the drama, wliich they canned 
to the very highest point of perfection, and from 
which they derived no small amount of their intellec- 
tual culture. The Romans, on the other hand, who 
regarded every subject from a military point of view, 
had long prohibited theatrical representations, except 
those which formed part of the worship of the gods. 
The first public theatre was erected by Pompey, and 
he only evaded the censure of the severe moralists of 
his time by making it a single story of a building 
that was ostensibly a temple of Venus. The Stoics, 
and the representatives of the old republican spirit, 
denounced the new amusement as calculated to ener- 
vate the national character. Public opinion branded 
actors as infamous, and, as a necessary consequence, 
they speedily became so. The civilisation of the 
Empire made the theatre at last extremely popular ; 
but that civilisation was the most corrupt the world 
had ever seen, and the drama partook of the full 
measure of its corruption. A few rays of genius 
from the pens of Seneca, Plautus, or Terence, flashed 
across the gloom; but Rome never produced any 
dramatists comparable to those of Greece, or any 
audience at all resembling that which made the 
theatre ring with indignation because Euripides had 
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iiisei'ted au apology for mental reservation into liis 
* Hippolytns,* or had placed a too ardent panegyric of 
wealth in the month of Bellerophon. After a time 
the position of an actor became so degraded, that it 
was made a form of perpetnal servitude,^ and no one 
who had embraced that profession was permitted at 
any future time to abandon it. The undisguised 
sensuality reached a point which we can scarcely 
conceive. Women were sometimes brought naked 
upon the stage.* Occasionally an attempt was made 
to amalgamate theatrical amusements with those 
bloody spectacles to which the people were so passion- 
ately devoted, and the tragedy was closed by the 
burning of a criminal, who was compelled to personate 
Hercules.* At the same time, by a curious associa- 
tion of ideas, the theatre was still intimately connected 
with rehgious observances ; the temple was often the 

’ Nero, however, made ener- taphs that have descended to us 
getic efforts to relieve the actors from antiquity, and her beau- 
from the stigma attached to tiful features formed one of 
them (as he did also to alleviate the last ideals of expiring art. 
the sufferings of the slaves), and (Visconti, Iconographie an- 
Gibbon has noticed the great cienney p. 287.) 
honour in which he held the * See the evidence of this 
Jewish actor Aliturus, and the collected by Sabatier, Hist, de 
repeated and successful efforts la Legislation sur les FeniTnes 
of that actor to obtain a relaxa- puhlvqueSy pp. 46-47 ; Magnin, 
tion of the persecutions of the Origines du ThedtrCy tom. i. pp. 
Jews. Under Nero, too, lived 284-287 ; and Lebrun, Discours 
and died (when only fourteen) swr le ThldirCy pp. 79-82. This 
a lovely and gifted actress last author tries as much as 
named Eucharis — the first who possible to attenuate the facts 
appeared on the Greek stage, he admits, in order that the in- 
wmch Nero had instituted — vectives of the Fathers might 
who seems to have won more fall with their full force on the 
affection and left a deeper im- modem theatre. The Floral 
pressiou than almost any other games were in this respect the 
who died so young. Her charms worst. 

are recorded in perhaps the * TertuUian, Jd Nationes, 
most touching of all the epi- lib. i c. 10. 
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f?ceue of its orgies, and tlie achievements of the gods 
the subject of representation. 

It is certainly not surprising that the early writers 
of Christianity should have directed all their eloquence 
against such an institution as this. They inveighed 
against it as the school of profligacy, and a centre of 
idolatry ; and they dwelt, in language which it is im- 
possible to read without emotion, upon the duty of 
those who might be called, at any moment, to endure 
for their faith the most horrible forms of torture and 
of death, abstaining from whatever could enervate 
their courage or damp their zeal. Mingled with 
these noble exhortations we find no small amount of 
that monastic spirit which regards pleasure as essen- 
tially evil, and also two or three arguments which 
perhaps represent the extreme limits of human 
puerility. Tertullian, having enumerated with great 
force and eloquence many of the most horrible vices 
of the theatre, adds that at least the Almighty can 
never pardon an actor, who, in defiance of the evan- 
gelical assertion, endeavours, by high -heeled boots, to 
add a cubit to liis stature, and who habitually falsifies 
his face.^ 

The position of public amusements in the early 
history of Christianity is extremely important. On 
the one hand, the austerity with which the Christians 
condemned them was probably one of the chief causes 
of the hatred and consequent persecution of which the 
early Church was the victim, and which contrasts so 
remarkably with the usually tolerant character of 
polytheism. On the other hand, when Christianity 
had attained its triumph, when the intellectual and 


^ Be Spectamlis, cajp. xxiii. 
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moral basis of paganism was completely sapped, and 
when the victorious Church had begun to exhibit 
something of the spirit from which it had suffered, 
the theatre and the circus became tlie last strongholds 
of the dying faith. Partly because they had actu- 
ally emanated from the pagan worship, and partly 
because the Christian Councils and Fathers denounced 
them wiih an absolute and unqualified severity, they 
were soon regarded as the chief expression of paganism ; 
and the people, who endured with scarcely a murmur 
the destruction of tlieir temples and the suppression 
of their sacrifices, flew to arms whenever their amuse- 
ments were menaced. The servitude, indeed, by 
which the actor was enchained for life to the theatre, 
was soon abrogated in the case of tliose who desired 
to become Christians ; * and the bishops refused to 
baptise any actor wlio persisted in his profession, and 
excommunicated any Christian wlio adopted it but 
the theatres were still thronged with eager spectators. 
Indeed, one curious enactment of the Theodosian 
Code provides that some of the temples should be 
saved from the general destruction, because they 


’ Cod. Thcod. lib. xv. tit. 7, 
1, 8. If the emancipatf'd actress 
turned out badly, she was to be 
dragged back to the stage and 
kept there till she was ‘ a ridi- 
culous old woman’ {ridicula 
anus). 

* Neander, Church History ^ 
vol. ii. p. 370. An old council 
forbade Christian women mar- 
rying actors. The actors, how- 
ever, at a later period claimed 
one saint as their patron. This 
was St. Genetup, who was an 
actor in the reign of Diocletian, 


According to the legend, he was 
acting the part of a Christian 
in a piece which was designed 
to turn the new religion to ridi- 
cule, when, between the acts, ho 
saw a vision, which converted 
him, and he accordingly pro- 
claimed his allegiance to Christ 
upon the stage. The emperor 
and the audience at first loudly 
applauded, imagining that this 
was part of the play ; but when 
they discovered the truth, the 
actor was put to death. 
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were associated witli public games.* Wben the bishops 
were manifestly unable to suppress the public games, 
they directed all their energies to restricting them to 
days that were not sacred. St. Ambrose succeeded 
in obtaining the abolition of Sunday representations 
at Milan, and a similar rule was at last raised to 
a general law of the empire.* 

It is remarkable, however, when considering the 
relations of Christianity and Paganism to the theatre, 
that Julian, who was by far the most distinguished 
champion of the latter, formed in this respect a com- 
plete exception to Ins co-religionists. His character 
was formed after the antique model, and his antipathy 
to public amusements was almost worthy of a bishop. 
Libanius, it is true, has left a long disquisition in 
praise of pantomimic dances, which, he maintained, 
were of a far higher artistic merit than sculpture, as 
no sculptor could rival the grace and beauty of the 
dancers ; but on this subject he received no encourage- 
ment from his master. It has been ingeniously, and, 
I think, justly remarked, that this austerity of Julian, 
by placing him in direct opposition to that portion of 
the population which was opposed to Christianity, 
was one of the causes of the failure of his attempts to 
rally the broken forces of paganism. 

After a time the Homan theatre languished and 
passed away. The decline was partly the result of 
the ceaseless opposition of the clergy, who during the 
middle ages were too powerful for any institution to 
resist their anathema, but still more, I think, of the 
invasion of the barbarians, which dissolved the old 

CW. Theod. xvi. 10, 3. 

* JLehrun, pp. 117-118 ; Cod, Theod. xv. 5, 6. 
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oivilisatioR, and therefore destroyed the old tasteb. 
The theatre soon lost its attraction ; it lingered, in- 
deed, faintly for many centuries, but its importance 
had passed away, and about the end of the thirteenth 
century most antiquaries seem to think the last 
pubhc theatres were destroyed. The amusements of 
men were of an entirely different, and, for the most 
part, of a warlike character. Battle and the imitations 
of battle, boisterous revels, the chase, and, after the 
Crusades, the gaming-table, became the delight of the 
upper classes ; while the poor found cod genial recrea- 
tion in bear-baiting, bull-fighting, and countless simi- 
lar amusements — in fairs, dances, perambulant mu 
sicians, sham fights, and nide games.' Besides these, 
there were numerous mountebanks, who were ac- 
customed to exhibit feats of mingled agility and buf- 
foonery, which were probably the origin of the modern 
pantomime, and in which, as it has been shown by a 
high authority, 2 there is reason to believe a dress 
very similar to that of our harlequins was employed. 
It is probably to these mountebanks, or possibly to 
the troubadours or wandering minstrels, who had then 
become common, that St. Thomas Aquinas referred in 

* Strutt’s Sports and Pas- Van 1660, tom. i. pp. 4-6. The 

iinm of the English People, author of this remarkable book 
Muratori, Antig. Ital,^ Dissert, (who was known professionally 
29. In Italy the sham fights under the name of Lelio) was 
were carried on on a vast scale one of the greatest Italian 
and witli wooden swords, and actors of his time. He travelled 
were the cause of many deaths, much from theatre to theatre, 
Amusements somewhat similar and in the dilFerent cities he 
to those which were once popu- visited ransacked the public 
lar in Italy are said to continue libraries for works bearing upon 
in Russia Storch, ^on.polit.^ his history. His book was 
tom. iii. p. 403. originally written in French, 

* Riccoboni, Hist, du Thrive and is dedicated to Queen 
Halien depuis Van 1500 jusqa'a Caroline of England. 
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a passage which excited a fierce controversy in the 
seventeenth century. In discussing the subject of 
amusement, the saint suggested the question whether 
the profession of an ‘ actor * was essentially sinful ; 
and, having enumerated some special circumstances 
that might make it so, he answers the question in the 
negative,^ ‘ because,’ as he says, ‘ recreation is neces- 
sary to mankind,’ and also because ‘ it had been re- 
vealed to the blessed Paphnutius that ‘ a clown * was 
to be his companion in heaven.’ 

Such, then, was the character of public amusements 
before the revival of learning. The time, however, 
was at hand when a profound change, fraught with 
momentous consequences to the Church, was mani- 
fested ; and it is worthy of notice, that while that 


’ He says distinctly, ‘Officium 
histrionum, quod ordinatur ad 
solatium hominibus exhiben- 
dum, non est secundum se illi- 
citum.’ It appears certain that 
when this was written there 
were no public theatres or 
dramatic representations, ex- 
cept the religious ones. At the 
same lime, it is impossible to 
draw a clear lino between the 
public recitation of verses or 
the exhibitions of mountebanks 
on the one hand, and the sim- 
plest forms of the drama upon 
the other. Bossuet has cited 
a passage from St. Thomases 
work De SententiiSy in which 
he speaks of the exhibitions 
that had ‘ formerly taken place 
in the theatres.’ At all events, 
the saint was not very favour- 
able to these ‘ histriones,’ for 
he speaks of gains that have 
been acquired * de turpi oau.~5, 


sicut de Tneretricio et histrio- 
natu* See on this subject 
Concina, Be Spectaculis, pp. 
36—41 ; Lebrun, Biscours sur le 
Thkdtre^ pp. 189-194 ; Bossuet, 
Bejlexiona sur la Comkdie^ §§ 
22-25. 

- ‘ Joculator.’ Bossuet, how- 
ever, says that the Acts of St. 
Paphnutius show that this was 
simply a perambulant flute- 
player. After all, Bossuet is 
obliged to make the following 
admission : ‘ Apr^s avoir purge 
la doctrine de saint Thomas 
des exc^s dont on la chargeoit, 
il faut avouer avec le respect 
qui est dA k un si grand 
homme, qu’il semblo s’^tre uu 
peu 61oigne, je ne dirai pas des 
sentimens dans le fond, mais 
plut6t des expressions des an- 
ciens P^res sur le siqet des 
divertib’semens.' {RSJlexionasur 
la Cotnidie, $ 31.) 
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change was ultimately caused by the advance of civi- 
lisation, the Church itself was its pioneer. The first 
revival of the theatre is undoubtedly to be found in 
the religious plays. From the earliest times men 
seem to have been accustomed to throw into dramatic 
forms the objects of their belief; and the pagan mys- 
teries, which were essentially dramatic,^ retained their 
authority over the popular mind long after every other 
portion of the ancient worship was despised. The 
first biblical play on record is on Moses, and is the 
composition of a Jew named Ezekiel, who lived in the 
second century. The second is a Gbeek tragedy on 
the Passion, by St. Gregory Nazianzen. The religious 
ceremonies, and especially those for Chiistmas, Epi- 
phany, and Holy Week, became continually more 
dramatic, and the monks and nuns after a time began 
to relieve the monotony of the cloister by private 
representations. The earliest known instance of this 
is of the tenth century, when a German abbess named 
Hroswitha composed two or three dramas, with a 
religious object, but imitated, it is said, in part from 
Terence, which were acted by the nuns. The subject 
of one of them is curious. A hermit had brought up 
in the ways of piety a beautifal girl, but she rebelled 
against his authority, neglected his counsels, and fled 
to a house of ill fame. The hermit, having discovered 
the place of her resort, assumed the dress and the 
manners of a soldier, penetrated to her retreat, sup- 
ported his character so sldlfiilly that he deceived its 

* Eeligious Devel(ype~ can origin) were originally re- 

tnmt of the Greeks and He^ ligious. They seem at first to 
brews, vol. ii. pp. 286-297. have been celebrated at the 
Besides the drama, it is pro- graves, and in honour of the 
bable that the gladiatorial dead, 
spectacles (which are of Etrua- 
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inmates, and at last found an opportunity of reclaim- 
ing liis ward.* 

In the extreme weariness of the conventual life, 
amusements of this kind were welcomed with delight, 
and, though often and severely censured, they con- 
tinued in some monasteries till far into the eighteenth 
century .2 The form, however, wliich they generally 
assumed was not that of secular dramas with a reli- 
gious tendency, but of mysteries or direct representa- 
tions of scenes from Scripture or from the lives of the 
saints. Until the latter part of the thirteenth century 
they were exclusively Latin, and were usually acted 
by priests in the Churches ; but after tliis time they 
assumed a popular form, their religious character 
speedily declined, and they became at last one of the 
most powerful agents in bringing the Church, and 
indeed all religion, into disrepute.* The evidence of 
this is not to be found in the representations of the 
Almighty that were so frequent upon the stage ; * for 
these, though inexpressibly shocking in our eyes, were 
perfectly in harmony with the intellectual condition 
of the time ; but rather in the gross indecency which 
the worst days of the Roman theatre had scarcely 
surpassed,® and perhaps still more in the strange 

* See Villemain, Mot/enJge; were guilty of mortal sin. 

Martonne, PicU du Moyen Age ; • See the collections of these 

h^Toy , t^tudes surles Mystens, by Hone, Jubinal, Jacob, &c. ; 
p. 41. and tlie works of Leroy, Siiard, 

* Concina,who published his and Collier upon their history, 

work, De Spectaeulis, in 1762, * On which see Malone, Hist. 

at the request of Benedict of tlw English Stage, \2-~\Z. 
XIV., mentions that the custom Some curious examples of it 
still continued in some monas- have been collected by Hone ; 
teries ; and he devot ed a disser- and also in Strutt’s Hist, of the 
tation to proving that monks Manners of the People of Eng^ 
who laid aside their ecclesiasti- land, vol. iii. pp. 137-140. 

cal dress to personate laymen * Some striking instances of 
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position that was assigned to Satan. At first the mys- 
teries had probably contributed much to the religious 
terrorism. The glare and smoke of the fire of hell were 
constantly exhibited, and piercing shrieks of agony 
broke upon the ear. Very soon, however, Satan was 
made to act the part of a clown. His appearance was 
greeted with shouts of laughter. He became at once 
the most prominent and most popular character of the 
piece, and was emancipated by virtue of his character 
from all restraints of decorum. One of the most 
impressive doctrines of the Church was thus indisso- 
lubly associated in the popular mind with the ridi- 
culous, and a spirit of mockery and of satire began to 
play around the whole teaching of authority. 

It is difficult, indeed, to say how far these rude 
dramatic representations contributed to that disrup- 
tion of old religious ties that preceded and prepared 
the Reformation. At a very early period those 
strange festivals, the Feast of Fools and the Feast of 
Asses, ^ had introduced into the churches indecent 


this indecency, which indeed is 
sufficiently manifest in most of 
the mysteries, are given by 
Jacob in his Introduction to 
his collection of Farces. Wher- 
ever the seventh commandment 
was to be broken, the actors 
disappeared behind a curtain 
which was hung across a part 
of the stage ; and this is the 
origin of the French proverbial 
expression about things that 
are done ‘derri^re le rideau.' 
More than once the Govern- 
ment su^ressed the sacred 
plays in France on account of 
their evil effects upon morals. 
In England matters seem to 


have been if possible worse 
and Warton has shown that on 
at least one occasion in the 
fifteenth century, Adam and 
Eve were brought upon the 
stage strictly in their state of 
innocence. In the next scene 
the fig-leaves were introduced. 
(Malone’s History of the Eng^ 
lish Stage, pp. 16, 16.) 

' The Feast of Fools and the 
P’east of Asses are said to have 
originated (though probably 
under other names) in the 
Greek Church about 990. (Ma- 
lone’s Hist, of the English Stage, 
u 9.) La M^re Sotte, in 
France, originated, or at least 
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dances, caricatares of the priesthood, and even a pa- 
rody of the Mass ; and the mysteries of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries carried the same spirit far and 
wide. But what I desire especially to notice is, that 
their popularity had a real connection with that 
material prosperity which was a consequence of the 
industrial developement we are considering. This 
growing passion for an order of amusements in some 
degree intellectual, this keen relish for spectacles 
that addressed themselves especially to the imagina- 
tion, was the beginning of that inevitable transition 
from the rude, simple, warlike, unartistic, unimagina- 
tive tastes of barbarism to the luxurious, refined, and 
meditative tastes of civilisation. Coarse and corrupt 
as they were, these early plays reflected the condition 
of a society that was struggling feebly into a new 
phase of civilisation, and which at the same time, 
though still deriving its conceptions from the Church, 
was tending surely and rapidly tojvards secularisa- 
tion. 

The change was first effected in Italy and France. 
In those countries, which were then the centres of 
material prosperity, the dramatic tastes had naturally 
been most developed, and the mysteries had attained 
an extraordinary popularity. A modern Italian bib- 
liographer has been able even now to collect more 
than one hundred different pieces of this kind, which 
were represented in Italy in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries.* About the middle of the fifteenth 

became popular, during the 342, ed. 1868.) 
quarrel between the King of * Bibliografia delle Awtiche 
France and the Pope, at the Rappresent<izwni Italiane Sacre 
beginning of the tenth century, e Profane atamjpate net Seeoii 
(Monteil, ffisi, des Frangais XV e XVI^ dal CoUmb de 
des divers tom. iii. p. Batinea (Firenze, 1862). One 
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century the exhibitions of the mountebanks began to 
be thrown into a systematic form, A complete story 
was exhibited, and the harlequin rose to gi^eat promi- 
nence as chief actor.* We find, too, a few represen- 
tations of Pagan fables, and also some plays that 
were termed impromptus, in which the outline of a 
plot was sketched by the author, but the dialogue 
left to the ingenuity of the actor. Besides these, 
dialogues, or discussions of the nature of farces,* 
became common ; and having passed from Italy to 
France, they there assumed the dimensions of regular 
dramas, sometimes of very considerable merit. On© 
of them, the famous farce of ‘ PateHn,' which was 
probably composed about 1468 by Peter Blanchet, an 
advocate of Poitiers, still holds its position upon the 
French stage.^ The directors of the religious plays 
attempted to meet these new rivals by the invention 
of semi- religious ‘ moralities,^ which were properly 


of these mysteries, the 8. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo, was written by 
Lorenzo cle’ Medici himself 
(Roscoe, Lorenzo de^ Medici, 
ch. V.). 

* Riccoboni, tom. i. p. 89. One 
of the most bimous of the early 
harlequins was Cecchino, who 
is also celebrated for having 
published at Venice, in 1G21, 
perhaps the first defence of the 
theatre. He was ennobled by 
the Emperor of Germany. 

• These farces, in the earliest 
and simplest forms, were called 
‘ contrasti ’ in Italian, or ‘ de- 
bate’ in French. Do Ratines 
has made a list of several 
which were translated from 
Italian into French; e.g. the 
discussions between wine and 


water, between life and death, 
between man and woman, &c. 
Italian actors sometimes mi- 
grated to France, and in 1677 
we find a regular Italian com- 
pany, called I Gelosi, there. 

* As a comic opera, and also, 
I believe, as a play. The 
popularity of the farce of 
Patelin produced Le Nouveau 
Patelifi and Le Testament de 
Paldin, both of which have 
been reprinted by Jacob. Hal- 
1am says {Hist, of Lit., vol. i. 
p. 216) that the farce of Patelin 
w'as first printed in 1490. 
J'here is extreme uncertainty 
resting upon the early chroao- 
logy of the drama; scarcely 
any two authorities agree upon 
the subject. 
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roprosentations of allegorical figures of virtues and 
vices,* and were intended to act tlio part of a com- 
promise ; but tlie farces soon became tbe dominating 
form, and all other performances sank into secondary 
importance. * Latin plays were also sometimes acted 
by tbe scholars in the colleges, a practice which was 
afterwards made very popular by the J csuits. 

This was the first stage of the movement. The 
second was the creation of secular plays of a higher 
order of merit, which completely superseded and de- 
stroyed the mysteries.^ Like the former, this advance 
emanated chiefly from the commercial civilisation 

* The term ‘ morality, how- play/ as it is terme<l, celebrated 

ever, was very loosely used, every tenth year at the little 
Jacob has reprinted an old village of Oberammergau, in 
play, called La MoraliU de Bavaria, near the frontiers of 
PAveugle et du Boiteux^ which the Tyrol, which, though it is 
is nothing more than a farce, not more than 300 years old, 
From the religious plays the and though it is almost en- 
personificationa passed to the tirely devoid of grotesque 
ballets, in which they still scenes, may bo on the whole 
sometimes appear. An old looked upon as a representative 
French poem describes in rap- of the mediaival plays. It con- 
turous terms the performance sists of scenes from the Passion 
of a certain Madame de Bran- (beginning at the triumphal 
cas, in the character ofGeome- entry into Jerusalem, and end- 
try, in a ballet on the seven ing with the Ascension), bo- 
liberal arts, danced before tween which tableaux vivants, 
Louis XIV. in 1663. representing incidents from the 

* Farces appear also to have Old Testament typical of the 

been the chief form of dramatic Passion, are displayed. A 
literature in Spain in the fif- chorus, like those of the Greek 
teenth century. See Bonter- plays, sings hymns concern- 
wek’s qf Spanish Litera^ mg the connection between 
iure. They were followed by the type and the antitype, 
edognes. When I saw it in 1860, the 

* Some remains, however, of play lasted for 7\ houM, and 
the mysteries continue to the commanded the attention of 
present day, esp^ally in the an immense audience to the 
villages of the 1^1. There close. 

is stul* ft gnat < passion 
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of Florence, but it is extremely remarkable that the 
leaders of the Church in Italy were among its most 
ardent supporters. The first regular Italian comedy 
appears to haye been the ‘ Calandra,’ and its author 
was the Cardinal Bibbiena, who had long been secre- 
tary to Lorenzo de’ Medici.* The play was probably 
written in the last few years of the fifteenth century, 
when the author was still young, but it at all events 
did not impede his advancement in the Church. The 
two first Italian tragedies were the * Sophonisba * 
of Trissino, which was imitated from Euripides, and 
the ‘ Bosimunda ’ of Ruccellai, which was imitated 
from Seneca. The ‘ Sophonisba ’ was acted for the 
first time at Vicenza, about 1514, and was soon after- 
wards represented at Rome under the special patron- 
age of Leo X., who appointed its author ambassador 
at the court of the Emperor Maximilian. The 
‘ Rosimunda ’ was first acted, in the presence of the 
same Pope, at Florence, in 1515.* The earliest 
instance of a secular musical drama is the ‘ Orpheus ^ 
of Politiano, which was composed for the amusement 
and acted in the presence of the Cardinal Gonzaga of 
Mantua.* A few years later we find Clement YII. 


* Riccoboni, tom. i. pp. 32, 
33. The Calandra ia now 
nearly forgotten, but its author 
will always be remembered as 
the subject of two of the noblest 
of the portraits of Raphael, — 
one at Florence, and the other 
at Madrid. 

^ Compare Riccoboni, tom. 
ii. pp. 9, 10; and Sismondi, 
Hist, de la LitUrature du Midiy 
tom. ii. pp. 188-199. The two 
pieces seem to have been acted 
nearly at the name time ; but 


the So'pho^'^hayfiu^ not printed 
for some years afterwards. 
Ruccellai I'ao wrote a play 
called Orestesy which however, 
was not brought at this time on 
the stage. 

* 'RoBcod B Lorenzo dd Medieiy 
ch. V.; Hogarth’s Memoirs of 
the Opera y pp. 6-8. Of course^ 
as Hallamhas observed, recita- 
tive not being yet invented, 
the music was confined to 
choruses and songs scattered 
thronghout the piece. 
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present with the Emperor Charles V., at Bologna, at 
the representation of the comedy of * The Three 
Tyrants,* by Ricci.' As a natural consequence of 
this patronage, the Italian theatre at its commence- 
ment does not appear to have been very hostile to the 
Church, and in this respect forms a marked contrast 
to the theatre of France. The ‘ Eugenie * of Jodelle, 
which was the first regular comedy acted on the 
French stage, was throughout what many of the older 
Farces had been, a hitter satire upon the clergy.^ 

One of the most important consequences of this 
revival of the theatre was the partial secularisation 
of music. This art, to which the old Greeks had as- 
cribed so great a power over both mind and body, and 
which some of their states had even made an essen- 
tial element of the civil government,^ had for many 
centuries been entirely in the hands of the Church. 
Almost all the music that really deserved the name 
was ecclesiastical, and all the great names in musical 
history had been ecclesiastics. St. Ignatius, accord- 
ing to the legend, having heard the angels singing 
psalms in alternate strains before the throne of God, 
introduced the practice of antiphons. St. Ambrose 


* Riccoboni, tom. i. p. 183. 

* See Charles, La Comkdie 
en France au seizikne SUcle 
(1862). Riccoboni, however, 
asserts that Moli^re took the 
character, and even some of 
the incidents and speeches, of 
his Tartuffe from an old Italian 
play called Doctor Bachetone 
(tom. i. p. 137). 

* Among the Arcadians, for 
example, music was compul- 
sory, and the one district in 
which this custom fell into 


desuetude was said to have 
sunk far below the siu’rounding 
civilisation. There is a singu- 
larly curious chapter on the 
effects ascribed to music among 
the Greeks, in Burney’s History 
of Mime, vol. i. pp. 173-194. 
The legends of Orpheus charm* 
ing hell, Arion appeasing the 
waves, and Amphion moving 
the stones by music, as well as 
* the mnsic of the spheres ’ of 
Pythagoras, will occur to every 
one. 
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regulated the church iniisic for the diocese of Milan, 
and St. Gregory the Great for the remainder of 
Christendom. St. Wilfrid and St. Dunstan were the 
apostles of music in England. In the eleventh 
century, the monk Guido of Arezzo invented the 
present system of musical notation. Nearly at the 
same time, the practice of singing in parts, and com- 
bining several distinct notes in a single strain,* which 
is the basis of modern harmonies, first appeared in 
the services of the Church. From a very early period 
music had been employed to enhance the effect of 
the sacred plays, and as it continued to occupy the 
same position when the drama had been secularised, 
St. Philip Neri, in 1540, in order to counteract the 
now attraction, originated at Rome the oratorio. 
About twenty years later, Palestrina, a chaplain of 
the Vatican, reformed the whole system of Church 
music. These exertions would perhaps have retained 
for it something at least of its ancient ascendency, but 
for the invention in 1600 of recitative, which, by ren- 
dering possible complete musical dramas, immediately 
created the opera, withdrew the sceptre of music 
from the Church, and profoundly altered the prevail- 
ing taste. From this time the star of St. Cecilia 
began to wane, and that of Apollo to shine anew. 
Those ‘ Lydian and Ionic strains,’ which Plato so 
jealously excluded from his republic, and which Milton 
so keenly appreciated, were heard again, and all Italy 
thrilled with passion beneath their power. Venice es- 
pecially found in them the most faithful expression of 
her character, and no less than three hundred and fifty 

' Called originally * discan- controversy. It is said to have 
tus.^ The exact date of its in- been suggested by the varied 
vention is a matter of great tones of the oi^an. 
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diilbrenfc operas were represented there between 1637 
and 1680. In Franco the opera was introdneed at the 
desire of Cardinal Mazarin; and it is remarkable that 
Perrin, who wrote the first French operas, was a 
priest ; that Camber t, who assisted him in composing 
the music, was a church organist; and that nearly 
all the first actors had been choristers in the cathe- 
drals. From this time the best singers began to 
desert the churches for the theatre. In England the 
musical dramas known under the name of masques 
elicited some of the noblest poetry of Ben Jonson 
and of Milton.^ 

Another way in which the Church exercised, 1 
fchink, an indirect influence upon the stage, is not 
quite so obvious as the preceding one. Whatever 
opinion may be held on the general question of the 
comparative merits of the classical and the Gothic 
architecture, it is at least certain that the latter was 
immeasurably superior in suggesting the effects of 
immense distances — in acting, not simply on the taste, 
but also on the emotions, by a skilful employment of 
all the means of illusion which an admirable sense 
of the laws of perspective can furnish. The Greek 
temple might satisfy the taste, but it never struck 
any chord of deeper emotion, or created any illusion, 
or suggested any conception of the Infinite. The 
eye and the mind soon grasped its proportions, and 
realised the full measure of its grandeur. Very dif- 
ferent is the sentiment produced by the Gothic cathe- 
dral, with its almost endless vistas of receding arches, 

* See Burney’s Hist, of i^VIP SUcle ) ; the notice of 
Music ; Castil-Blaze, Chapelle Palestrina in Hallam’s Hist of 
musique des rois de France ; Literature ; and the Essays cm 
Hogarth’s Hist, of the Opera ; Mmical Notation^ by Yitet and 
Monteil, Hist, des Fran<^ais Coussemaker. 
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with its high altar rising conspicuous by a hundred 
lights amid the gloom of the painted windows, while 
farther and farther back the eye loses itself in the 
undefined distance amid the tracery of the gorgeoua 
chancel, or the dim columns of Our Lady’s chapel 
The visible there leads the imagination to the in- 
visible. The sense of finiteness is vanquished. An 
illusion of vastness and awe presses irresistibly on the 
mind. And this illusion, which the architecture and 
the obscurity of the temple produce, has always been 
skilfully sustained in Catholicism by ceremonies 
which are pre-eminently calculated to act upon the 
'^motions through the eye. 

Now it is surely a remarkable coincidence, that 
while Christian architecture is thus indisputably 
superior to pagan architecture in creating the illusion 
of distance, the modern theatre should be distinguished 
by precisely the same superiority from the ancient 
one. A fundamental rule of the modem theatre is, 
that the stage should be at least twice as deep as it 
is broad. In the tlieatres of antiquity, the stage was 
five or six times as broad as it was deep.^ It resem- 
bled the portion which is now exhibited when the 
curtain is down. The wall that closed it in, instead 
of being concealed, was brought prominently before 
the spectator by rich sculptures, and illusion was 
neither sought nor obtained. In the modern theatre, 
our present system of decoration only advanced by 
slow degi^ees, from the rude representations of heaven 

‘ The stage of Orange, which Etudes sur tHistoire de VArt.) 
IS probably the most perfect The length of the stage of 
Roman theatre in existence, Herculaneum is greater than 
66 yards broad and 12 that of San Carlo at Naples, 
deep. (See Vitet’s Essay on the bat its depth is only a few 
AntiqtciUes of Orange, in his feet. 
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and hell, that were exhibited in the mysteries, to the 
elaborate scenery of our own day ; but still the con- 
stant progress in this direction exhibits a conception 
of the nature of the spectacle, which is essentially 
different from that of the Greeks, and is probably in 
a great measure due to the influence of ecclesiastical 
ceremonies upon the taste. 

It is not difficult to perceive the cause of the favour 
which Leo and his contemporaries manifested to the 
theatre. They belonged to a generation of ecclesiastics 
who were far removed from the austere traditions of 
the Church, who had thrown themselves cordially into 
all the new tastes that luxury and revived learning 
had produced, and who shrank with an undisguised 
aversion from all religious enthusiasm, from all in- 
tolerance of the beautiful. Their lives were one long 
dream of art and poetry. Their imaginations, matured 
and disciplined by constant study of the noblest works 
of Grecian genius, cast a new colouring upon their 
profession, and adorned with a pagan beauty every 
creation of the Church. Such men as these were but 
little likely to repress the intellectual passion that 
arose almost simultaneously in Italy, France, and 
Spain,* and created the modem theatre. But when 
the teaching of Luther had thrilled through Europe, 
a new spirit was infused into the Vatican. The 

‘ The Spanish theatre very theatre, for two reasons : first, 
early rose to perfection, and, because its growth was almost 
after 1600, Spanish tragi-come- entirely isolated, while the 
dies soon became dominant, dramatic literatures of Italy, 
even in Italy. (See Riccoboni’s Spain, and France were closely 
history of the movement ; and connected ; and, secondly, be- 
Bouterweks Hist, of Spanish cause my present object is to 
Literature,) In this review I trace the relations of Catho* 
have not entered into an ex- licism and the drama, 
amination of the English 
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intellectualist and tlie art critic were replaced by men 
of saintly lives but of persecuting zeal, and a fierce 
contest between the Church and the theatre began, 
which continued till near the close of the eighteenth 
century, and ended in the complete victory of the 
latter. 

The doctrine of the Church on this subject was 
clear and decisive. The theatre was unequivocally 
condemned, and all professional actors were pro- 
nounced to be in a condition of mortal sin, and were, 
therefore, doomed, if they died in their profession, to 
eternal perdition.* This frightful proposition was 
enunciated with the most emphatic clearness by 
countless bishops and theologians, and was even em- 
bodied in the canon law and the rituals of many 
dioceses.* The Ritual of Paris, with several others, 
distinctly prououjiced that actors were by their very 
employment necessarily excommunicated.* This was 


* The following was the de- 
cision of the doctors of the 
Sorbonne in 1694: ‘Les com6- 
diens, par leur profession 
corame elle s’exorce, sont en 
6tat de p6ch6 mortel .’ — Diet 
des Cos d4 Conscience ^ de La- 
mot et Fromageau, tom. i. p. 
803. 

* See an immense mass of 
evidence of this collected in 
Dosprez de Boissy, Lettres stir 
Ics S})cctacles (1780); Lebrun, 
Disc&ura sur la Comidie ; Con- 
cina, De SpeciacuUs, 

■ * Ajcendi [a sacra commu- 
nione] sunt publice indigni, 
c^uales sunt excommunicati, 
interdicti, manifeste infames 
ut meretrices, concubinarii, co- 
moedi.’ (Quoted by Concina, Be 


Spectaculis, p. 42. See also 
Lebrun, Discourse p. 34.) Some 
tlieologians, in order to recon- 
cile their sentiments with the 
passage from St. Thomas tliat 
I have quoted, said that it was 
actors of immoral pieces that 
were excommunicated, but they 
added that the condition of the 
theatre was such that all actors 
fell under the censure. Moli^re 
was regarded as peculiarly and 
pre-eminently bad. Racine was 
far from innocuous ; and Bos- 
suet distinctly maintained that 
any piece was immoral which 
contained a representation of 
love, however legitimate its 
character. (See his 
sur la CofMie.) 
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the sentence of the Church upon those whose lives wore 
jpent in adding to the sum of human enjoyments, in 
scattering the clouds of despondency, and charming 
away the weariness of the jaded mind. None can 
tell how many hearts it has wrung with anguish, or 
how many noble natures it has plunged into the 
depths of vice. As a necessary consequence of this 
teaching, the sacraments were denied to actors who 
refused to repudiate their profession, and, in France 
at least, their burial was as the burial of a dog.’ 
Among those who were thus refused a place in con- 
secrated ground was the beautiful and gifted Le 
Couvreur, who had been perhaps the brightest orna- 
ment of the French stage. She died without having 
abjured the profession she had adorned, and she was 
buried in a field for cattle upon the banks of the 
Seine. An ode by Voltaire, burning with the deep 
fire of an indignant pathos, has at once avenged and 
consecrated her memory. 

It is hard for those who are acquainted with the 
habits of modem Roman Catholic countries to realise 
the intense bitterness which theologians of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries manifested towards 
the theatre. Moliere, whose plays were continually 
cited as among the most signal instances of its de- 
pravity, was the object of especial denunciation, and 
when he died, it was only with extreme diflaculiy that 

* * L^'^lglise condamne les ne renoncent k leur art ; on lea 
comAdiens, et croit par lA d6- passe a la sainte table oomme 
fendre assez la com^die : la dA- des pAcheurs publica ; on lea 
cision en est precise dans les exclut des ordres sacrAs coxnme 
rituels {Bit. de Paris, pp. 108 des personnes inf Ames ; par 
-114), la pratique en est con- une suite infaillible, la sApul- 
stante. On prive des sacre- ture ecclAsiastique leur est di- 
mens, et A la vie et a la mort, niie/ — Bossuet, BiJlejnons sur 
eoux qui jouent la comedie s’ils la Qomldie, § xi. 


B B 2 
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permission could be obtained to bury bim in conse- 
crated ground. * The religious mind of Racine re- 
coiled before tbe censure. He ceased to wiite for tbe 
stage when in tbe zenith of bis powers, and an extra- 
ordinary epitaph, while recording bis virtues, acknow- 
ledges that there was one stain upon his memory 
— ^he had been a dramatic poet.* In 1696, and again 
*in 1701, on the occasion of the jubilee, the actors 
entreated the pope to relieve them from the censures 
of the canon law, but their request was unavailing ; 
and when, upon the recovery of Louis XIV. from a 
serious illness, every other corporation at Paris offered 
up a Te Deum, they were especially excluded.* The 
rule of the Church depriving actors of the sacrament 
of marriage deliberately consigned them to concu- 
binage. An attempt was at one time made to evade 
the rule, the actor who desired to marry renouncing 
his profession but returning to it by an order of the 
king as soon as the ceremony was completed ; but the 
Archbishop of Paris effectually prevented the evasion, 
refusing to accord marriage to any actor who could 
not produce an official paper guaranteeing him against 
ever returning to the stage, and the same archbishop 
suspended a priest from his functions because he had 
inadvertently married an actor.* 


* Lebrun relates this with 
much exultation. Speaking of 
Moli^re, he says : ‘ Ce qui est 
constant, c’est que sa mort est 
une morale terrible pour tous 
ses confreres, et pour tous ceux 
qui ne cherchent quA rire — un 
peu de terre obtenu par pri^re, 
c’est tout ce qu’il a de I’E^lise, et 
encore fallut-il bien protester 
qu*il avoit donn6 des marques 
de repentir. Bosimond ^tant 
mort subitement en 1691, fut 


enterr^ 6ansclerg6,sanslumi&re, 
et sans aucune pri^re, dans un 
endroit du cimeti^re de St.-Sul- 
pice oA Ton met lep enfans 
morts sans baptfeme.’ {Biscours 
sur la Comedies ed. 1731, p. 
259.) 

* This marvellous production 
is given in f\ill by Besprez de 
Boissy, tom. i, pp. 510-512. 
Its author was namedTronchon. 

* Ibid. p. 124. 

* See on this very scandalous 
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WTien a lawyer, named Huerne de la Mothe, ventured, 
in 1761, to denounce as scandalous the refusal of 
marriage to actors, and also to say something in 
defence of their profession, his work was burnt 
by the hand of the executioner, and his name 
erased from the list of advocates.* LuUi, the first 
great musical composer of Franco, could only ob- 
tain absolution by burning an opera he had just 
composed.^ 

Yet in spite of all this the theatre steadily advanced, 
and as the opposition was absolute and unequivocal 
its progress was a measure of the defeat of the Church. 
In France, although the law pronounced actors in- 
famous, and consequently excluded them from every 
form of public honour and employment, and although 
till far into the eighteenth century custom prohibited 
those who occupied any magisterial appointment from 
attending the theatre, the drama retained an undi- 
minished popularity. In Spain it appears to have 
secured a certain measure of toleration by throwing 
itself into the arms of the Church. Calderon infused 
into it the very spirit of the Inquisition. The sacred 
plays continued after they had been abolished in 
almost every other country ; and although Mariana 
and some other leading theologians denounced all 
dramatic entertainments, they were unable to procui'e 

case Grimm et Diderot, ing an actor (Lebrun, Discoma^ 

moires historiques^ tom. iii. pp. p. 167). 

327-328. And yet these priests ^ See the curious Arr^t dn 
had the audacity to reproach Parlement,inDesprezdeBoiBsy, 
actors with their immorality I tom. i. pp. 473-481. 

The council of Illiberis in the * Hogarth, Memoirs of the 
fourth century prohibited any Opera, p. 28. 

Christian woman from marry- 
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their final suppression.^ The opera, it is true, was 
somewhat severely treated, for some divines having 
ascribed to it a period of pestilence and of drought, it 
was for a time abolished;* but it at last secured its 
position in Spain. The Italians at aU times thronged 
the theatre with delight. Even the Romans exhibited 
such a marked passion for this form of amusement, 
that the popes were obliged to yield. At first dramatic 
entertainments were only permitted at Rome during 
the carnival, and Benedict XIV., while according 
this permission, addressed a pastoral to the bishops 
of his kingdom to assure them that he did it with ex- 
treme reluctance to avoid greater evils, and that this 
permission was not to be construed as an approval* 

* Philip n., however, and which Concina has prefixed to 

Philip IV. banished all actors his book. Some of the cardi- 
from Spain (Boissy, Lettres sur nals, however, were less severe, 
let Spectacles, tom. i. pp. 483- and in the first half of the 
484), and the venerable and seventeenth century the musi- 
miracle-working Father Pos- cal parties of the Cardinal Bar- 
sada, at a later period, caused berini were very ftimous. It 
the destruction of the theatre was probably there, and cer- 
of Cordova. (Concina, Be S 2 >ect. tainly at Rome, that Milton met 
p. 178.) On the extent to which Leonora Baroni, who was one 
actors laboured to win the favour of the first of the long line 
of the Church by religious plays of great Italian opera-singers, 
and by singing at the Chui-ch and to whom he, with a very 
festivals, see the indignant re- unpuritanical gallantry, ad- 
marks of Mariana, Be Bege, pp. dressed three Latin poems (Ho- 
406-419. garth, Memoirs of the Opera ^ 

* Buckle, vol.i. p. 347, pp. 17, 18). These carnival 

note. In the same way, Lebrun dramas excited the great in- 
ascribes the earthquakes that dignation of the Calvinist Lal- 
desolated ancient Antioch to the laeus (Concina, pp. 302-303). 
passion of the inhabitants for The Italians do not seem to 
the theatre {Biscours, pp. 132, have been so violent against the 
133). The English bishops, in theatre as the French priests, 
1663, attributed the plague to though De Boissy has collected 
the theatres (Froude's Hist, a ra^er long list of condemna' 
vol. vii. p. 519). tions. 

* See an energetic extract 
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Ghitdrially, however, these amusements were ex- 
tended to other seasons of the year ; and even the 
opera, in obedience to the wishes of the people, was 
introduced. At last, in 1671, a public opera-house 
was built at Rome ; but female performers were 
long strictly prohibited, and their places sup- 
plied by eunuchs — an unfortunate race, which came 
in consequence into gieat request in the Holy 
City.‘ 

The man who did more than any other to remove 
the stigma that rested upon actors, was unquestion- 
ably Voltaire. There is, indeed, something singularly 
noble in the untiring zeal with which he directed 
poetry and eloquence, the keenest wit and the closest 
reasoning, to the defence of those who had so long 
been Mendless and despised. He cast over them the 
a9gis of his own mighty name, and the result of his 
advocacy was shown in the enactment by which the 
French Revolutionists, at a single stroke, removed all 
the disqualifications under which they laboured. The 
position actors have since conquered in almost every 
country, and the extent to which the theatre has be- 
come a recognised institution, must be manifest to 
everyone. ‘ Among the many illustrations of the 
impotence of modern ecclesiastical efibrts to arrest 
the natural current of society, there are few more 
curious than is furnished on the opening night of the 
Roman theatre, when the cardinal- governor of Rome 
appears, as the representative of the pope, to sanction 
the entertainment by his presence, to listen to the 
sweet songs of the opera sung by female singers, and 
to watch the wreathings of the dance. 


D4‘Bpr,^ de Boissy, tom. ii. pp. 234-236. 
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I trust the reader will pardon the great length to 
which this disquisition on the drama has extended. 
It is not altogether of the nature of a digression, 
because, although an institution like the theatre 
cannot be regarded as entirely the creation of any 
one nation, it certainly owes its first impulse and 
some of its leading characteristics to that union of 
an industrial and intellectual civilisation which at- 
tained its culmination under the Medici. Nor is it 
without an important bearing on the subject of my 
work, because the successive transformations I have 
reviewed furnish one of the most striking examples 
of that process of gradual secularisation which, 
under the influence of the rationalistic spirit, is dis- 
played in turn in each department of thought and 
action. Besides this, there are few more powerfully 
destructive agents than customs or institutions, no 
matter how little aggressive, which a Church claim- 
ing supreme authority endeavours to suppress, and 
which have nevertheless secured their position in the 
world. By the simple fact of their existence, they at 
first divide the allegiance of mankind, and at last 
render obsolete a certain portion of ecclesiastical 
teaching, and thereby impart a character of mobility 
and flexibility to the whole. In this respect Protes- 
tantism has been far less afiected by the change than 
her rival, for Protestantism does not claim the same 
toercive authority, and can, therefore, in a measure 
assimilate with the developements of society, and 
purify and temper when it cannot altogether control. 
It must be acknowledged also, that while the Cal- 
vinistic section of the Reformed Churches has ever 
displayed a bigotry on the subject of amusements, 
which is at least equal to that of the Church of 
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Rome,' Anglicanism has always been singularly free 
from the taint of fanaticism ; * nor is ’t, I believe, too 
much to add, that her forbearance has received its 
reward, and that, if we except the period of depravity 
that elapsed between the Restoration and the publi- 
cation of the work of Jeremy Collier in 1698, and 
which may be justly ascribed in a great measure to 
the reaction against Puritanism, the English theatre 
has been that in which the moralist can find least to 
condemn. 

The creation of the secular theatre was one of the 
last results of the industrial supremacy of Italy. A 
succession of causes, into which it is not now neces- 
sary to enter, had corroded that political system, to 
which the world is so deeply indebted ; and the dis- 
covery of the passage round the Cape of Good Hope 
by Gama, and of America by Columbus, together 
with some other causes, directed the stream of com- 
merce in new channels. By the time when the 
effects of these discoveries began first to be felt, the 
Reformation had divided Christendom into two op- 
posing sections, and the important question arose, 

' On the decrees of the in which Molifere, Lulli, and Lo 
French Protestants against the Couyrenr were treated in France, 
theatre, see Lebrun, p. 255. As a single illustration of the 
Calvin at Geneva was equally different spirits of Catholicism 
severe, and his policy long after and Anglicanism, I may men- 
found an enthusiastic defender tion the fate of their English 
in Rousseau, In England, one parallels — Shakespeare, Lawes, 
of the most atrocious acts of and Mrs. Oldfield. No murmur 
tyranny of which Charles I. of controversy ever disturbed 
was guilty, was elicited by a the grave of Shakespeare, and 
book called the Histriomastix^ the great poet of Puritanism 
of Prynne, and one of the first sang his requiem. Lawes and 
effects of the triumph of the Mrs. Oldfield both rest in West- 
Puritans was the suppression of minster Abbey, to which the 
the theatre. latter was borne with almost 

* I have mentioned the way regal pamp. 
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to which of these sections the sceptre of industry 
would fall. 

It must, I think, be acknowledged, that to a spec- 
tator of the sixteenth century no proposition could 
seem more clear than that the commercial supremacy 
of Europe was destined to be exercised by Catho- 
licism. The two great discoveries I have mentioned 
had both fallen to the lot of the intensely Catholic 
nations of the Spanish peninsula. Spain especially 
exhibited a combination of advantages which it would 
be very difficult to parallel in history. Her magnifi- 
cent colonies opened out a boundless prospect of 
wealth, and she seemed to possess all those quahties 
and capacities that were requisite for their develope- 
ment. The nation was in the zenith of its power. 
The glories of Granada still rested upon it. Charles 
V. had united the imperial sceptre with that of 
Spain, had organised a vast navy, had constituted 
himself the recognised head of the Catholic interests, 
had humbled that French power which alone could 
imperil his ascendency, and had acquired the reputa- 
tion of the most consummate politician of the age. 
If we add to this, that the passion for wealth had 
never been more strongly exhibited than by the 
Spaniards, it would seem as though no element of 
commercial greatness was wanting. Reasoning d 
•priori, it would appear natural to conclude that 
Spain was about to embark in a long and glorious 
career of commerce, that she would incline the 
balance of material prosperity decisively to the side of 
the religion of which she was Ihe champion, but that 
the commercial spirit would at last act upon and 
modify her religious fanaticism. 

None of these results followed. A.lthough for a 
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few years the Spanish Catholics were the arbiters 
and the directors of commerce, and although the 
effects of their ascendency have not even yet passed 
away, the prosperity of Spain was speedily eclipsed. 
At a time when she seemed on the highway to an 
almost boundless wealth, she sank into the most 
abject poverty. Her glory was vrithered, her power 
was shattered, her fanaticism alone remained. 

There are several considerations that explain this 
apparent anomaly. The first is, I think, to be found 
in the erroneous economical doctrine which became 
the mainspring of Spanish legislation. 

Although it would undoubtedly be a gross exag- 
geration to regard the Italian republics as having 
arrived at the knowledge of the true laws that govern 
wealth, there can be no question that their policy 
was far more in conformity with the principles of 
political economy than that of any of their successors 
till after the time of Quesnay and Smith. The ex- 
quisite practical skill they possessed, and also the 
peculiarity of their position, which made most of 
them entirely dependent upon commerce, and conse- 
quently the natural enemies of protective privileges, 
saved them from the worst legislative errors of the 
age ; and, indeed, it has been the just boast of Italian 
economists, that, if we except Serra, Genovesi, and 
perhaps one or two others, even their speculative 
writers have always been singularly free from the 
errors of that ‘mercantile system* which in other 
countries was so long supreme. It was not until 
Spain had risen to power, and the stream of American 
gold had begun to inundate Europe, that the doc- 
trine upon which that fatal system rests became the 
centre of commercial legislation. 
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To state this doctrine in the simplest form, it was 
believed that all wealth consisted of the precionis 
metals, and that therefore a country was necessarily 
impoverished by every transaction which diminished 
its metallic riches, no matter how much it may have 
added to its other possessions. If, therefore, two 
nations exchanged their commodities with a view of 
increasing their wealth, the single object of each was 
to regulate the transaction in such a manner that it 
might obtain a larger amount of money than it before 
possessed, or, in other words, that the value of its 
non-metallic exports should be greater than of its 
imports. But as the excess of exports over imports 
on one side implied a corresponding excess of im- 
ports over exports on the other, it followed that the 
interests of the two nations were diametrically op- 
posed, that the loss of one was the condition and 
measure of the gain of the other, and that to the 
nation which was unable to incline what was termed 
the ‘ balance of commerce ’ in its favour, the entire 
transaction was an evil. It followed also that 
the importance of native productions was altoge- 
ther subordinate to that of the export or import of 
gold. 

From these principles three important practical 
consequences were drawn which contributed greatly 
to the downfall of Spain. In the first place, the 
whole energy both of the government and people 
was concentrated upon the gold mines, and manu- 
factures and almost all forms of industry sank into 
neglect. In the next place, the colonies were 
speedily ruined by an elaborate system of commer* 
cial restrictions and monopolies, devised with the 
vain hope of enriching the mother-country, and some 
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of them were at length goaded into successfol re- 
bellion. In the last place, an undue amount of gold 
was introduced into Spain, which had the very 
natural, hut, to the Spaniards, the very astonishing 
effect of convulsing the whole financial system of the 
country. For the value of gold, like the value of 
other commodities, is governed by the law of supply 
and demand ; and the fact that this metal has been 
selected as the general instrument of exchange, 
while it makes any sudden alteration in its value 
peculiarly dangerous, does not in any degree remove 
it from the law. When it suddenly becomes too 
common, its value — that is to say, its purchasing 
power — is depreciated ; or, in other words, the price 
of all other articles is raised. After a time things 
adjust themselves to the new standard, and many 
political economists, considering the sudden stimulus 
that is given to industry, the particular class of 
enterprises the change in the value of money 
specially favours, and still more its effect in lighten- 
ing the pressure of national debts, have regarded 
it as ultimately a benefit ; but, at all events, the con- 
fusion, insecurity, and uncertainty of the transition 
constitute a grave danger to the community, and the 
loss inflicted on certain classes ^ is extremely serious. 
In our own day, although the influx of Australian 
and Californian gold has told very sensibly upon 
prices, the immense area of enterprise over which it 
has been diffused, the counteracting influence of 
machinery in cheapening commodities, and also a 
few exceptional causes of demand,* have materially 

* Those who directly or indi- * According to Chevalier 
rectly depend upon fixed in- (whose book on this subject 
comes. has been translated ftnd en- 
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deadenod the shock. But the stream of gold thai 
was dii’ected to Spain after the discovery of America 
produced nearly the fhll measure of evil, while the 
economical error of the age deprived the Spaniards 
of nearly all the good that might have been expected. 
The temporary evil of a violent change in prices 
could only have been abated, and the permanent evil 
of the decay of national industry could only have 
been in some degree compensated, by the free em- 
ployment of American gold to pui*chase the industry 
of foreign nations ; but this would involve the export 
of the precious metal, which the government under 
the severest penalties prohibited. It is true that, as 
no prohibition can finally arrest the natural flow of 
aflairs, the gold did issue forth,* but it was in the 
manner that was least advantageous to Spain. 
Charles V. and Philip II. employed it in theii* wars ; 
but wars are almost always detrimental to industry ; 
many of these were disastrous in their conclusions, 
and those of Charles were undertaken much more in 
the interests of the empire than of Spain, while 
Philip sacrificed every other consideration to the 
advantage of the Church. The only other mode of 
egress was by infringing the law. After a few years, 

doraed by Mr. Cobden), the The most striking evidence ot 
adoption of a gold standard by the perturbation of prices in 
France is the principal. England in the sixteenth cen- 

* The famous sermon of Bi- tury is given in 'A Compendious 
•hop Latimer, describing the or Bmefe Exwmmation of Cer^ 
revolution of prices in England, Ordinary Complaints of 

was preached as early as 1548, divers of our Countrymm, ^ 
only twenty-sevet years after W, 8.' [probably William Staf- 
the conquest of Mexico, and at ford], 1581. The greater part 
a time when the great mines of of this curious pamphlet has 
Potoai (which were only disco- been reprinted in the fifth vo- 
vered in 1645) could scarcely lumeofthei^a/iipA^^er (1816) 
have had any effect upon Europe. 
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the full effects of this policy * were manifested. 
Manufactures had languished. Prices were im- 
mensely raised. Confusion and insecurity charac- 
terised every financial undertaking. The Spaniards, 
to adopt the image of a great political economist, 
realising the curse of Midas, found all the necessaries 
of life transmuted into gold, while, to crown all, 
the government prohibited its export under pain of 
death. 

These economical causes will help to show why it 
was that the material prosperity of the great Catholic 
power was so transient, and also why no strong in- 
dustrial spirit was evoked to counteract the prevail- 
ing fanaticism. This last fact will be still further 
elucidated, if we consider the social and religious 
institutions which Spanish Catholicity encouraged. 
The monasteries, in numbers and wealth, had reached 
a point that had scarcely ever been equalled; and 
besides subtracting many thousand men and a vast 
amount of wealth from the productive resources of 
the country, they produced habits of mind that are 
altogether incompatible with industry. The spirit 
that makes men devote themselves in vast numbers 
to a monotonous life of asceticism and poverty is so 
essentially opposed to the spirit that creates the 
energy and enthusiasm of industry, that their con- 
tinued co-existence may be regarded as impossible. 

* Aggravated to a certain ex- smallest value possible fo» 
tent by the dishonest tamper- what they purchase ; secondly^ 
ing with the coinage, in which nominal prices are raised as the 
Charles V., like most of the intrinsic value of coins is depre- 
sovereigns of the time, indulged, ciated ; thirdly, all the evils of 
The chief results of this are, uncertainty, panic, and suffer- 
first, that the good coins are ing inflicted upon creditors and 
driven outofcirculation, as men persons with fixed incomes are 
naturally prefer giving the proiluced. 
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Besides this, that aristocratic system which harmo- 
nises so well with a theological society revived. A 
warlike and idle nobility took the place of the old 
merchant nobles of Italy, and a stigma was in conse- 
quence attached to labour,* which was still ftirther 
increased by the revival of slavery. 

The resurrection of this last institution is usually 
ascribed to Las Casas, perhaps the most eminent phil- 
anthropist Spain ever produced. In this statement 
there is, however, some exaggeration. Las Casas 
only landed in America in 1513, and he does not ap- 
pear to have taken any step on the subject of slavery 
till some years later ; but negroes had been employed 
as slaves by the Portuguese in their colonies in the 
very beginning of the century,* and a certain number 
were introduced into the Spanish colonies as early as 
1511, They do not, however, appear to have been 
fully recognised by the government, and further im- 
ports were discouraged till 1516, when the monks of 
St. Jerome, who then administered aflPairs in the 
West Indies, recommended their employment. In the 
following year, Las Casas pronounced energetically 
in the same sense. Strange as it may now appear, 
there can be no doubt that in doing so he was ac- 
tuated by the purest benevolence. Perceiving that 
the wretched Indians, to whose service he had de- 
voted his Hfe, perished by thousands beneath the hard 
labour of the mines, while the negroes employed by 

* SeeBlanqni, (fe some Portuguese merchants 

nomis polUique^ tom. i. pp. 271- having kidnapped some Moors 
284, where the whole subject of on the coast of Africa, only 
the political economy of Charles consented to ransom them on 
V. is admirably treated. receiving negroes in exchange. 

* The beginning of the trade (Macpherson s Armais of Com- 
dates from 1440, in which year m&roe^ vol. i. p. 661.) 
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fche Portuguese bore the fatigue without the slightest 
mjury, he imagined that by introducing the latter he 
was performing an act of undoubted philanthropy ; 
and thus it came to pass, that one whose character 
presents an almost ideal type of beneficence became 
a leading promoter of negro slavery.^ 

The traffic once organised, and encouraged by the 
government, spread rapidly. Its monopoly was 
granted to the Belgians, who sold it to the Genoese ; 
but merchants of Venice, Barcelona, and England, 
had all an early share in the adventure. The first 
Englishman who took part in it was a certain John 
Hawkins, who made an expedition to the African 
coast in 1562.^ Scarcely anyone seems to have 
regarded the trade as wrong. According to the 

* The first writer who under- responsible for the introduction 
took the defence of Las Casas of negroes than Las Casas. It 
was Gr^goire, Bishop of Blois, is impossible to read the evi- 
in a paper read before the donee Llorente has collected 
French Institute in 1804, and without feeling that, as a gene- 
the subject was afterwards ral rule (with a few striking 
treated, though in a rather dif- exceptions), the Spanish clergy 
ferent point of view, in a letter laboured earnestly to alleviate 
by a Mexican priest named Don the condition of the captive In- 
Gregorio Funes, and in an es- dians, that this was one of their 
say by Llorente. They are re- chief reasons in advocating the 
printed, together with trans- import of negroes, and that 
lations of all the relevant they never contemplated the 
passages from Herrera (the horrors that soon grew out of 
original authority on the sub- the trade. It should be added 
ject), in Llorente’s edition of that the Spanish Dominican 
the works of Las Casas (1822). Soto was perhaps the first man 
The first of these writers at- who unequivocally condemned 
tempted to impugn the autho- that trade, 
rity of Herrera, but for this * M'Pherson’s Annals oJCom- 
there seems no sufficient rea- mereSy vol. ii. p, 638. At a much 
son; nor does it appear that later period, in 1689, the Eng- 
Herrera,or indeed anyone else at lish made a convention with 
the time, considered the conduct Spain to supply the West Indies 
of Las Casas wrong. The monks with slaves from Jamaica, 
of St. Jerome are much more 
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popular sentiment of Christendom there was such 
an amazing, I might almost say generioal, difference 
between those who were Christians and those who 
were not, that to apply to the latter the principles 
that were applied to the former, would have been 
deemed a glaring paradox. If the condition of the 
negroes in this world was altered for the worse, it 
was felt that their prospects in the next were greatly 
improved. Besides, it was remembered that, shortly 
after the deluge, Ham had behaved disrespectfully to 
his drunken father, and it was believed by many 
that the Almighty had, in consequence, ordained negro 
slavery. The Spanish were not in general bad mee- 
ters. On the contrary, when the gold fever had 
begun to subside, they were in this respect distin- 
guished for their humanity ; ^ and their laws on the 
subject still present, in some points, a favourable 
contrast to those of America ; but the effect of 
slavery upon the national character was not the less 
great. 

Besides these considerations, we must take into 
account the great acts of religious intolerance of 
which Spain was guilty, and which recoiled with 
fatal effect upon her industrial system. Never did a 
people verify more fuUy the great truth, that indus- 
try and fanaticism are deadly foes. Four times the 
Spanish nation directed all its energies in the cause 
of the Church, and four times its prosperity received 
a wound from which it has never recovered. By the 
expulsion of the Jews, Spain was deprived of all her 
greatest financiers, and of almost all her most enter- 
prising merchants. By the expulsion of the Moors, 

^ This was noticed by Bodin in his time. See La Hipubliquef 
P- 47 (1577). 
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nhe lost her best agriculturists; vast plains -were 
left uninhabited, except by banditti, and some of the 
most important trades were paralysed for ever. By 
the expedition of the Armada, that naval supremacy 
which, since the discoveries of the Cape passage and 
of America, had made commerce exclusively mari- 
time, implied commercial supremacy, passed from her 
hands, and was soon divided between the Protestant 
nations of England and Holland. By her perse- 
cutions in the Netherlands, she produced a spirit of 
resistance that baffled her armies, destroyed her 
prestige, and resulted in the establishment of another 
State, distinguished alike for its commercial genius, 
its bravery, and its Protestantism. 

There were, of course, other circumstances which 
accelerated or aggi’avated the downfall of Spain ; but 
the really dominating causes are all, I think, to be 
found under the economical or theological heads I 
have noticed. It is well worthy of attention how they 
conspired, acting and reacting upon one another, to 
destroy that political structure which was once so 
powerful, and which appeared to possess so many 
elements of stability. Nor can we question that that 
destruction was an almost unmingled benefit to man- 
kind. Blind folly, ignoble selfishness, crushing 
tyranny, and hideous cruelty, mark every page of the 
history of the domination of Spain, whether we turn 
to the New World or to the Netherlands, or to those 
glorious Italian cities which she blasted by her rule. 
During the period of her ascendency, and especially 
during the reigns of Charles V. and PhiKp TI., who 
were the most faithful representatives of her spirit, 
she was guilty of an amount of persecution before 
which all the enormities of Roman emperors Side into 
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insignificance. She reorganined the accursed insti- 
tution of slavery on a gigantic scale, and in a form 
that was in some respects worse than any that had 
before existed ; she was the true author of the mer- 
cantile theory and of the colonial policy which have 
been the sources of disastrous wars to every European 
nation ; she replaced municipal independence by a 
centralised despotism, and the aristocracy of industry 
by the aristocracy of war ; ' and she uniformly exerted 
the whole stress of her authority to check on all sub- 
jects and in all forms the progress of enquiry and of 
knowledge. Had she long continued to exercise 
the assimilating, absorbing, and controlling influence 
of a great Power, the advancement of Europe might 
have been indefinitely retarded. Happily, however, 
Providence, in the laws of history as in the laws of 
matter, tends ever to perfection, and, annexing fatal 
penalties to tlie resistance of those laws, destroys 
every obstacle, confounds those who seek to arrest 
the progress, and, by the concurrence of many 
agencies, efiects the objects it designs. 

Before leaving the subject of Spanish industry, I 
may notice one article that was at this time brought 
into Europe, not because it was itself very important, 
but because it was the beginning of a great social 
change that was fully accomplished about a century 
afterwards — I mean the introduction of hot drinks. 
Towards the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
Spaniards imported chocolate from Mexico. Rather 
more than half a century later, tea was introduced 
from China and Japan. It had been noticed by 
Marco Polo as early as the thirteenth century, but 
it was probably first brought to Europe by the Jesuit 

* Blanqui, HUt. ds pol.^ tom. i. p. 277 . 
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missionaries in tlie first years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and it was soon after largely imported by the 
Dutch. In 1636 we find it in usage in France, 
and enthusiastically patronised by the Chancellor 
Seguier. The earliest notice of it in England is 
in an Act of Parliament of 1660. The discovery of 
the circulation of blood, which produced an exag- 
gerated estimate of the medical value of bleeding 
and of hot drinks, and the writings of two physicians 
named Tulpius and Bontekoe, gave a great impulse 
to its popularity. In a letter written in 1680, 
Madame de Sevigne observes that the Marchioness 
de la Sabliere had just introduced the custom of 
drinking it with milk. About the middle of the same 
century, coffeo began to pour in from Turkey. The 
properties of this berry had been noticed in 1591 by 
the Venetian physician Alpinus, and soon afterwards 
by Bacon in his ‘Natural History,* and the drink 
was introduced into England in 1652 by an English 
Turkey merchant named Edwards. In France the 
first coffee-house was established at Marseilles in 
1664. A few years later, Soliman Aga, the ambas- 
sador of Mahomet lY., made the new beverage vary 
fashionable in Paris; and in 1672 an Armenian 
named Pascal established a coffee-house in that city. 
He had soon countless imitators ; and it was observed 
that this new taste gave a serious and almost instan- 
taneous check to drunkenness, which had been very 
prevalent in France. Coffee-houses were the true 
precursors of the clubs of the eighteenth century. 
They became the most important centres of society, 
and they gave a new tone to the national manners. 
In England, though they were once even more popular 
than in France, and though they are indissolubly 
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associated with one of the most brilliant periods of 
literary history, they have not taken root ; but the 
effect of hot drinks upon domestic life has probably 
been even greater than on the Continent. Checking 
the boisterous revels that had once been universal, 
and raising woman to a new position in the domestic 
circle, they have contributed very largely to refine 
manners, to introduce a new order of tastes, and to 
soften and improve the character of men. They are 
therefore, I think, not unworthy of a passing notice 
in a sketch of the moral and intellectual consequences 
of commerce.* 

When the Spanish supremacy was destroyed, what 
may be termed the commercial antagonism of the 
two religions ceased. England and Holland were 
long the leaders of commerce ; and if Catholic nations 
have since distinguished themselves in that course, 
it has been when their zeal had grown languid and 
their system of policy been secularised. The general 
superiority in industry of Protestant countries has 
been constantly noticed and often explained. The 
suppression of monasteries, the discouragement of 
mendicity, and the construction of churches that were 
in no degree formed upon the ascetic principle, con- 
tributed to the progress; but perhaps the principal 
cause was the intellectual impulse communicated by 
the Reformation, which was felt in every field both 
of speculation and of action.* 

* The fullest history of hot Corporatums^ p. 76 ; Pelletier, 
drinks I have met with is in a Le Thi et le Cafi ; Cabanis, 
curious and learned book, Rapports du Rhydqus et d% 
IfAussy, Hist de la Vie privte Morale 8me M^moire; and, for 
des Frangais (Paris, 1816), tom. the English part of the history, 
iii. pp. 116-129, which 1 have M'Pherson’s Annals of Com- 
followed closely. See, too, Pierre merce^ vol. ii. pp. 447-489. 
Lacroix, Histoire die anaiennes * I do not include among 
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But while the relative interests of Protestantism 
and Catholicism have not been very seriously involved 
in the history of industry since the sevent-eenth 
century, there is another form of antagonism which 
long after made that history a faithful mirror of 
theological progress. I mean the conflict between 
town and country, between the manufacturing and 
the agricultural interests. The question which of 
these two spheres of existence is most conducive to 
the happiness and the morality of mankind will, no 
doubt, always be contested; but the fact that they 
produce entirely difierent intellectual tendencies, 
both in religion and politics, will scarcely be disputed. 
The country is always the representative of sta- 
bility, immobility, and reaction. The towns are the 
representatives of progress, innovation, and revolu- 
tion. The inhabitants of the country may be very 
vicious ; but even in the midst of their vice they will 
be extremely superstitious, extremely tenacious of 
the customs of religions that have elsewhere passed 
away, and especially addicted to that aspect of those 
religions which is most opposed to the spirit of 
Rationalism. All the old superstitions concerning 
witches, fairies, hereditary curses, prophetical dreams, 
magical virtues, lucky or unlucky days, places, or 
events, still linger among the poor ; while even the 

these causes the diminution of the working claBses appear to 
Church holidays, for, although me to have more than counter- 
in some few countries they may balanced the injury they may 
have degenerated into an abuse, have done to labour. There is 
the number of those that are some correspondence between 
compulsory has been grossly T)r. Doyle and Lord Cloncurry 
exaggerated ; and moreover, on this subject, which is well 
their good effects in procuring worthy of attention, in Fito- 
some additional recreation for Patrick’s jU/e 
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educated are distinguished for the retrospective 
character of their minds, and for their extreme 
antipathy to innovation. The general character of 
great towns, and especially of manufacturing towns, 
is entirely different.^ It is indeed true that the 
great subdivision of labour, while it is eminently 
favourable to the increase of wealth, is for a time 
unfavourable to the intellectual developement of the 
labourer; for the mind that is concentrated ex. 
clusively upon the manufacture of a single portion of 
a single object is far less happily circumstanced than 
if it were occupied with a complex subject which 
demands the exercise of all its faculties. But this 
disadvantage is more than compensated by the in- 
tellectual stimulus of association, and by the increased 
opportunities which greater rewards and steady pro- 
gress produce. Certain it is that neither the virtues 
nor vices of great towns take the form of reaction in 
politics, or of superstition in religion. The past rests 
lightly, often too lightly, upon them. Novelty is 
welcomed, progress is eagerly pursued. Vague traCdi- 
tions are keenly criticised, old doctrines are disinte- 
grated and moulded afresh by the individual judgment. 
Besides this, the manufacturing is also the commercial 
interest; and the great intellectual importance of 
commerce we have already seen. Such, then, being 
the opposite predispositions evoked by agricultural 
and manufacturing occupations, it becomes a matter of 
considerable interest and importance to trace the his- 

* The difference between that agriculturists are depen- 
town and country in this dent for their success upon 
respect has been fully noticed atmospheric changes, which 
by Mr. Buckle {Hist, of Civ.^ man can neither predict nor 
vol. i. pp. 344-347), who control, 
ascribes it chiefly to the fact 
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tory of their comparative developement ; and in order 
to do so it will be necessary to give a brief outline 
of the progress of economical opinion on the subject. 

Before the dawn of a correct political economy in 
the eighteenth century, Europe was for the most part 
divided between two doctrines on the subject of com- 
merce. Both schools regarded money as the single 
form of wealth ; but, according to one of them, com- 
merce should be altogether discouraged, as at best a 
dangerous and a gambling speculation ; while, accord- 
ing to the other, it should be pursued as the chief 
method of acquiring wealth, but only on the condition 
of the exports exceeding the imports. The first of 
these schools usually discouraged manufactures, and 
concentrated its attention upon agriculture ; the other 
was eminently favourable to manufactures. Before 
the sixteenth century, the notions of the first school, 
without being systematised or formally stated, were 
very generally diffused ; politicians laboured to make 
each nation entirely self-subsisting; and there was 
an antipathy, or at least a disinclination, to any 
speculation that involved an export of gold, even 
with the eventual object of obtaining a larger supply 
in return. 1 Besides this, the rude simplicity of man- 
ners which made the demand for manufactured goods 
very small, the superstitions about usury which fell 
with crushing weight on industrial enterprise, the 
imperfection of the means of communication, the 
zeal with which the monks pursued agriculture, the 
especial adaptation of that pursuit, on account of 
its comparative facility, to an early stage of civilisa- 
tion, and the recollection of the peculiar honour in 

* See M‘Culloch’s Political Esonomy^ and his Introduction to 
the Wealth of Nations, 
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which it had been held by the ancients, — all tended 
in the same direction. With the exception of the 
Italian repubhcs and the cities of the Hanseatic 
League, which had little or no land to cultivate, and 
were almost forced by their circumstances into com- 
merce, agriculture was everywhere the dominant 
form of labour, and the habits of mind it created 
contributed much to colour, intensify, and perpetuate 
the medissval superstitions. 

When, however, the great discoveries of gold in 
America created in all nations an eager desire to 
obtain it, industry began to assume a new form and 
more gigantic proportions ; and although, owing to 
causes which I have already traced, it languished in 
Spain, it was rapidly developed in other countries, 
and the opinions of statesmen on the subject were 
steadily modified. Sully was probably the last 
minister of very considerable abilities who systemati- 
cally opposed manufactures as an evil. The opposite 
opinion, which regarded them as the most eflicient 
magnet of foreign gold, found its greatest representa- 
tive in Colbert ; * and although the ruinous wars of 
Louis XTY., and still more the revocation of the Edict 


* See Blanqui. In England 
the mercantile system began 
under the influence of the East 
India Company, which, in 1600, 
obtained permission to export 
the precious metals to the 
amount of 30,000/. per annum, 
on the condition that within six 
months of every expedition (ex- 
cept the first) the Company 
should import an equal sura. 
Under Henry VIII., and more 
than once at an earlier period, 
all exportation of the precious 


metals had l>een forbidden. The 
restrictive laws on this subject 
were repealed in 1663 (M‘Cul- 
loch’s Introd. Disoourse). The 
two most eminent English de- 
fenders of the mercantile sys- 
tem — Thomas Mun, whose 
Treasure by Foreign Trade 
was published in 1664, and Sir 
Josiah Child, whose New Dis- 
course of Trade was published 
in 1668— both wrote in the in- 
terests of the East India Com 
pany. 
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of Nantes, in a great measure counteracted his efforts ; 
although, too, the ultimate effects of the protective 
system have been extremely detrimental to industry ; 
there can be little doubt that this minister did more 
than any preceding statesman to make manufactures 
a prominent form of European industry. He re^ 
moved many of the impositions under which they 
suffered, protected their interests whenever they were 
menaced, and did all that lay in his power to encon- 
luge their developement. 

Indeed, at first sight, the school which followed 
that of Colbert, though in reality an immense step in 
advance, might appear less favourable to the manu- 
facturing interests. The economists — as Quesnay, 
and those very able writers and statesmen who adopted 
his opinions, were termed — ^were not simply the pre- 
cursors of political economy ; they were the actual 
founders of many parts of it ; and though their system, 
as a whole, has perished, and their fame been eclipsed 
by the great thinker of Scotland, they will always form 
one of the most important links in the history of the 
science. Perhaps their principal achievement was the 
repudiation of the old doctrine that all wealth con- 
sisted of gold — a doctrine which, having lighted up the 
labours of the alchemists, and inspired all the Eldorado 
dreams of the middle ages, had become the cardinal 
principle of commercial legislation.* Almost at the 

‘ The earliest writer who think, to the economical writ- 
very clearly expounded the true ings of Locke. Berkeley very 
nature of money was probably nearly broke loose from the 
Bishop Berkeley, whose Qae- system of * the balance of com- 
ris^, considering that it was merce.^ The following queries 
written in 1736, is one of the are a curious example of the 
most remarkable instances of struggles of an acute reason 
political sagacity of the age; against this universal error: — 
far superior in this respeet, I * Whether that trade should 
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same time, and about twenty-five years before the 
publication of ‘ The Wealth of Nations,^ this doctrine 
was assailed, and the possibility of the increase of 
wealth being in inverse proportion to the increase 
of gold was asserted, by Hume in England, and by 
Quesnay in France. But while the French econo- 
mists perceived very clearly the mistake of their pre- 
decessors, when they came to establish their own 
doctrine they fell into an error which is a striking 
illustration of the difficulty with which, in one stage 
of progress, even the most acute minds rise to truths 
which in another stage appear perfectly self-evident. 
Nothing, according to their view, can really add to 
the national wealth which does not call new matter 


into existence, or at least introduce it to the service 
of men. Mines, fisheries, and agriculture fulfil those 
conditions, and consequently add to the national 
wealth. Manufactures, simply giving matter a new 
form, though they are extremely useful to the com- 
munity, and though they may enable an individual to 
augment his portion of the national wealth, can never 
increase the great total. Practically, therefore, for 


not be accounted most perni- 
cious, wherein the balance is 
most against us ? and whether 
this be not the trade of France ?* 
‘ Whether the annual trade be- 
tween Italy and Lyons be not 
about four millions in favour 
of tlie former, and jet whether 
Lyons be not a gainer by this 
trade ? ’ ‘ Whether the general 
rule of determining the profit 
of a commerce by its balance 
doth not, like other lules, ad- 
mit of exceptions ? ’ ‘ Whether 
it wmld not be a monstrous 
folly to import nothing but gold 


and silver, supposing we might 
do it, from every foreign part to 
which we trade ? ’ ‘ Whether 
he must not he a wrong-headed 
patriot or politician whose ulti- 
mate view was drawing money 
into a country and keeping it 
there {Querist ^ 161, 656, 
666, 667, 669.) 

Berkeley is an example of, 
perhaps, the rarest form of 
genius — that which is equally 
adapted fop political specola- 
tion, and for the most subtle 
and supersensuous regions of 
metaphysics. 
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the great majority of nations, agriculture is the 
single source of wealth ; all manufactures are ulti- 
mately salaried by it, and its encouragement should 
be the main object of judicious policy. Eaynal, it is 
true, in this matter separated from the rest of the 
school. He saw that manufactures invested the raw 
material with new qualities, and making it the object 
of new demand increased its value ; but at this point 
he stopped.' Agriculture and industry he regarded 
as both sources of national wealth, but not so com- 
merce. Forgetting that an article may be far more 
valuable in a country into which it is imported than 
in that in which it is indigenous, and that when the 
costs incident upon transport have been deducted from 
this excess, the remainder is a pure gain, he main- 
tained that commerce, being simply displacement, 
could not increase the general wealth. 

These doctrines were undoubtedly in some respects 
very unfavourable to manufactures, yet their conse- 
quences were not as evil as might have been expected. 
In the first place, the economists were unwittingly 
guilty of a grievous injustice to their favourite pursuit. 
All taxation, they believed, should be levied upon the 
net gains of the country ; and as those gains were 
exclusively due to agriculture, they concluded, as 
Locke on somewhat different grounds had concluded 
in the preceding century, that the proprietors of the 
soil should bear the entire burden. Besides this, the 
economists, as the first great opponents of the mer- 
cantile theory, were on all occasions the advocates of 
free trade, the subverters of every form of monopoly, 
the reformers of aU the means of communication. By 


* Say, Traitk d'tleowmie 'politiquef liv. i. ch. 2. 
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the miidstry of Turgot, and by the legislation of the 
revolutionary parliaments, such countless abuses of 
detail were. swept away, and so many useful measures 
recommended, that it may be truly said that manu- 
factures owe more to them than to any preceding 
legislators. 

At last Adam Smith appeared ; and while he effec- 
tually destroyed all tliat part of the doctrine of the 
economists which was hostile to manufactures, he 
established upon the firm basis of demonstration, and 
developed and irradiated with matchless skill, all that 
was most favourable to their progress. Proving that 
labour was the basis of value, that money is but a 
single form of merchandise which has been selected 
as the instrument of exchange, and that the goods of 
foreign countries are eventually purchased by native 
productions — unravelling by a chain of the clearest 
but most subtle reasoning the functions of capital, the 
manner in which it is created by the combination of 
pai’simony with industry, and the special facilities 
which manufactures and the division of labour of 
which they admit offer for its increase — giving, too, 
a fatal blow to the system of restrictions by which 
statesmen had long imagined that they could promote 
the interests of wealth, — Adam Smith performed the 
double service of dispelling the notion that manufac- 
tures are useless or pernicious, and unfolding the true 
laws that regulate their prosperiiy. Generation after 
geneiution, and almost yeai- by year, his principles 
have penetmted more deeply into the policy of Europe; 
and generation after generation, manufactures, freed 
from their old shackles, acquire a greater expansion, 
and the habits of thought which they produce a cor- 
responding importance. 
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It is, however, an extremely remarkable fact, as 
showing the tenacity with which the doctrines of the 
* economists ’ clung to the mind, that even Adam 
Smith thought it necessary, in classifying the sources 
of wealth, to reserve for agriculture a position of 
special prominence, as the most abundant of these 
sources.* He arrived at this conclusion, not from any 
observation of what had actually taken place, but 
from two general considerations. In manufactures, 
ho contended, wealth is produced by the unaided toil 
of man, whereas in agriculture nature co-operates with 
human exertions. Besides this, agriculture, unlike 
other pursuits, in addition to wages and profit, can 
furnish a rent. The first of these statements, as has 
often been observed, is palpably inaccurate, for nature 
is in many instances exfremely serviceable to the 
manufacturer ; as, for example, when steam or water 
puts his machinery in motion. The second argument 
lost its force when Ricardo discovered the true cause 
of rent, proving that it is a sign of the limited pro- 
diictivity of the soil, and not of its superiority to 
other sources of wealth.* 


* Wealth of Nations^ book ii. 
ch. 5. 

* As long as the good land 
to be cultivated is practically 
unlimited relatively to the 
population, no rent is paid. 
When, however, the best land 
no longer sufficiently supplies 
the wants of an increased 
population, it will still continue 
to be cultivated ; but it will be 
necessary also tc cultivate land 
of an inferior quality. The 
cost of the production of a 
given quantity of the best corn 
Trill necessarily be greater when 


derived from the latter than 
when derived from the former ; 
but when brought to the mar- 
ket, all corn of the same qualit;; 
will bear the same price, and 
that price will be related bj 
the cost of production which is 
greatest (for no one would cul- 
tivate the bad land if the sale 
of its produce did not compen- 
sate for his outlay), so that ii 
the sale of corn of the sami 
quality at the same price, th< 
profits of the possessors o 
the good, will be greater thai 
the profile of the possessors o 
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But while this steady modification of economical 
opinions in favour of manufactures is one great 
cause of the progress of the latter, it would probably 
have been insufficient, but for the co-operation of two 
other influences. Tlie first of these was the system 
of credit. This remarkable agency, which has long 
proved one of the great moralising influences of 
society, by the immense importance it has bestowed 
upon character, and one of the great pledges of peace, 
by the union it has established between different 
nations, and, at the same time, the most powerful of 
aU the engines of warfare, is chiefly duo to the indus- 
trial genius of Holland ; for though some traces of it 
may be found among the Jews and the Italian re- 
publics of the middle ages, the system was not duly 
organised till the establishment of the bank of Am- 
sterdam in 1609. The immediate object was to 
increase the amount of money in circulation, and thus 
give a new impetus to industry ; and within certain 
limits, and subject to certain dangers, which we have 
not now to consider, it has fully answered its end. 

The second influence is the rapid developement of 
mechamcal contrivances. Strictly speaking, ma- 
chinery dates from the rudest instrument by which 
men tilled the soil ; but its higher and more elaborate 
achievements are always the product of civilisation, 
upon which, in turn, they powerfully react. The 
most important machine invented, or at least intro- 
duced into Europe, in the middle ages, was probably 
the windmill,* which was an agent in the agricultural 

the bad land. This difierence not, as Adam Smith supposed, 
is the origin of rent, which is, any influence on price, 
therefore, not a primal element * The earliest European no- 
of agricidture, and which has tice of windmills is, 1 believe, 
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interests. In the fifteenth century, a machine for 
printing transformed the intellectual condition of 
Europe. In the nineteenth century, the machines of 
Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson, and the many 
minor inventions that are subsidiary to them, have 
given an impulse both to commerce and manufactures 
which is altogether unparalleled in the history of 
mankind. In addition to the necessary diflBculties 
connected with the introduction of a new form of 
industry, every step of the progress of machines was 
met by a fierce opposition, directed at one time by 
the ablest statesmen,* and long afterwards sustained 
by the lower classes, who very naturally regarded 
these inventions as prejudicial to their interests. 
And, certainly, the first result of machinery, by 
economising the labour of production, is to throw a 
vast number of the poor out of employment, and to 
reduce, by increased concurrence, the wages of the 
remainder. The second is to diminish the price of 
the article of manufacture, to the benefit of the con- 
sumer ; and in most cases this depreciation leads to 
an immense extension of demand, which necessitates 
a multiplication machines, and usually continues 
till the number of persons employed is immeasurably 
greater than before the machinery had been intro- 
duced. At the same time, this increased facility of 
production and this increased demand produce an 
accumulation of capital far more rapid than had pre- 
viously taken place ; which, as the rate of wages de- 
pends entirely upon the proportion national capital 

to be found in a charter of They are supposed to have 
William, Count of Mortain been brought &om Asia Minor, 
(grandson of William the Con- (D’Aussy, La Vie privh dei 
queror), dated 1105, which has FrangaiSy tom. i. pp. 62, 63.) 
been published by Mabillon. * Amongst others, Colbert 

00 
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bears to the labouring classes, among whom it is to 
be divided, is a main condition of the material pros- 
perity of the latter. Even in those instances in 
which, jfrom the nature of the case, the demand for 
the manufactured article cannot be so extended as to 
compensate for the loss of employment which the 
introduction of machinery occasions, although the 
passing evils are very great, the change is usually an 
advantage ; for economical production implies in- 
creasing wealth, and the capital gained in one depart- 
ment finds its outlet in others. 

There are, no doubt, other effects of machinery 
which are serious drawbacks to these advantages — 
some of them inherent in this mode of production, 
some of them partly or altogether due to the process 
of transition. Such are the great increase of the 
inequalities of fortune which results from the absorp- 
tion of all production by colossal manufactures, the 
unnatural multiplication and agglomeration of popu- 
lation they occasion, the sudden and disastrous fluc- 
tuations to which manufacturing industry is peculiarly 
liable, the evil effects it frequently exercises upon 
health, and the temptation to employ young children 
in its service. All these points have given rise to 
much animated discussion, which it does not fall 
within the province of the present work to review ; 
but at aU events it is unquestionable that, for good or 
for evil, the invariable effect of modem machinery 
has been to increase the prominence of manufactures, 
to multiply the number of those engaged in them, 
and, therefore, in the opposition of tendencies that 
exists between the agricultural and manufacturing 
classes, to incline the balance in favour of the latter. 

Beyond all other nations, England has been in this 
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respect distinguished. Both in the intellectual and in 
the mechanical influences I have reviewed, she stands 
without a rival ; for with, I think, the exception of 
Say, France has not produced any political economist 
of great original powers since Turgot ; and America, 
notwithstanding her rare mechanical genius, is as yet 
unable to boast of a Watt or a Stephenson. It is not 
surprising that a land which has attained this double 
supremacy, and which possesses at the same time 
almost unhmited coal-mines, an unrivalled navy, and 
a government that can i\evor long resist the natural 
tendency of affairs, should he pre-eminently tho land 
of manufactures. In no other country are the intel- 
lectual influences connected with them so powerful ; 
and the constant increase of the manufacturing po- 
pulation is rapidly verifying, in a sense that should 
not be restricted to politics, the prediction of Mr. 
Oohden, that eventually ‘the towns must govern 
England.’ ' 

In the preceding examination of the ways in which 
the successive evolutions of European industry have 
reflected or influenced the history of belief, I have 
often had occasion to refer to the different branches 
of political economy in their relation to different 
aspects of industrial progress. It remains for me 
now to consider in a more general point of view the 
theological consequences of this great science, which 
has probably done more than any other to reveal the 

' There are some striking, 200 to 100. During the first 
diough now rather ancient, thirty years of the century, 
statistics on this point in Bab- the population of England in- 
bage On MachinM^ ch. i. In creased about fifty-one per 
1830, the non -cultivators were cent.; that of the great, towns, 
in Italy as 31 to 100 ; in France, 123 per cent, 
ai 50 to 100 ; in England, as 
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true physiology of society. For although political 
economists, and especially those of England, have 
often endeavoured to isolate the phenomena of wealth, 
all such attempts have proved entirely futile. Even 
Adam Smith lighted up an immense series of moral 
and social interests by his science. Malthus, opening 
out the great question of population, immensely in- 
creased its range ; and it is now impossible to be 
imbued with the leading writings on the subject 
without forming certain criteria of excellence, certain 
general conceptions of the aim and laws of human 
progress, that cannot be restricted to material 
interests. I shall endeavour, without entering into 
any minute details, to sketch the general outlines of 
these conceptions, and to show in what respects they 
harmonise or clash with theological notions. 

The first important consequence of political 
economy I have in some degree anticipated in the 
last chapter. It is to contribute largely towards the 
realisation of the great Christian conception of uni- 
versal peace. The history of the fortunes of that 
conception in the hands of theologians is profoundly 
melancholy. Though peace upon earth was at first 
proclaimed as a main object of Christianity, and 
though for about three centuries the Christian dis- 
ciples displayed unwearied zeal and amazing heroism 
in advocating it, the sublime conception of a moral 
unity gradually faded away before the conception of 
a unity of ecclesiastical organisation, and for many 
centuries theologians were so far from contributing 
to the suppression of war, that they may be justly 
regarded as its chief fomenters. Certain it is, that 
the period when the Catholic Church exercised a 
supreme ascendency, wa'^ also the period in which 
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Europe was most distracted by wars ; and that the 
very few instances in which the clergy exerted their 
gigantic influence to suppress them, are more than 
counterbalanced by those in which they were the 
direct causes of the bloodshed. Indeed, they almost 
consecrated war by teaching that its issue was not 
the result of natural agencies, but of supernatural 
interposition. As the special sphere of Providential 
action, it assumed a holy character, and success be- 
came a proof, or at least a strong presumption, of 
right. Hence arose that union between the sacer- 
dotal and the military spirit which meets us in every 
page of history; the countless religious rites thfl.*/ 
were interwoven with military proceedings ; the 
legends of visible miracles deciding the battle ; the 
trial by combat, which the clergy often wished to 
suppress, but which nevertheless continued for 
centuries, because all classes regarded the issue as 
the judicial decision of the Deity. When these 
superstitions in some measure decayed, the religious 
wars began. The bond of Catholic unity, which was 
entirely insufficient to prevent wars between Catholic 
nations, proved powerful enough to cause frightful 
convulsions when it was assailed ; and one of the 
most faithful measures of the decay of theological 
influences has been the gradual cessation of the wars 
thev produced. 

The inadequacy of theological systems as a basis 
of European tranquillity having been clearly proved 
by the experience of many centuries, there arose in 
the eighteenth century a school which attempted to 
establish this tranquillity by a purely intellectual pro- 
cess-— by giving mtellectual pursuits and political 
principles a decisive predominance over the military 
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Spirit. I allude to the French philosophers, who in 
this as in many other respects were simply endeavour- 
ing to realise in their own way one of the great ideal 
conceptions of Christianity. They arose at a period 
well suited to the enterprise. France was wearied, 
exhausted, and almost ruined by the long wars of 
Lewis XrV. The prestige that Conde and Turenue 
had cast upon the French arms had perished beneath 
the still greater genius of Marlborough. An intense 
intellectual life had arisen, accompanied by all the 
sanguine dreams of youth. Voltaire, after coquetting 
for a short time with the military spirit, threw him- 
self cordially into the cause of peace. He employed 
all his amazing abilities and all his unrivalled influ- 
ence to discredit war, and, with the assistance of his 
followers, succeeded in establishing the closest union 
between the intellects of France and England, and in 
replacing the old theological and military antipathy 
by the sympathy of common aspirations. 

But a few years passed away and all this was 
changed. The long and terrible wars that were the 
speedy consequence of the French Revolution, and 
the pernicious genius of Napoleon, evoked all the 
reactionary influences in Europe, revived the military 
spirit in its full intensity, and plunged the greater 
part of the civilised world into the agonies of a 
deadly struggle. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that there is 
a tendency in civilisation to approximate towards the 
ideal of the French philosophers. It can hardly be 
questioned that the advance of intellectual culture 
produces a decline of the military spirit, and that the 
cohesion resulting from a community of principles 
and intellectual tendencies is slowly superseding 
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artificial political combinations. But at the same 
time it ia no less certain that the bond of intellec- 
tual sympathy alone ia far too weak to restrain the 
action of opposing passions, and it was reserved foi 
political economy to supply a stronger and more 
permanent principle of unity. 

This principle is an enlightened self-interest. For 
merly, as I have said, the interests of nations were 
supposed to be diametrically opposed. The wealth 
that was added to one was necessarily taken from an- 
other ; and all commerce was a kind of balance, in 
which a gain on one side implied a corresponding loss 
on the opposite one. Every blow that was struck at 
the prosperity of one nation was of advantage to the 
rest, for it diminished the number of those among 
whom the wealth of the world was to be divided. 
Religion might indeed interpose and tell men that 
they ought not to rejoice in the misfortunes of 
others, and that they should subordinate their inte- 
rests to higher considerations ; but still each people, 
as far as it followed its selfish interests, was hostile 
to its neighbour ;* and even in the best ages the 
guiding principles of large bodies of men are almost 
always selfish. Independently of the many wars 
that were directly occasioned by a desire to alter com- 
mercial relations, there was a constant smouldering 
ill-feeling created by the sense of habitual antago- 
nism, which the slightest difference kindled into a 
flame. 

For this great evil political economy is the only 

* Even Voltaire said, * Telle ses voisins. . . . H est clair 
est la condition hnmaine, que qu’un pays ne pent ga^er sans 
Bouhaiter la grandeur de son qu’un autre perd.’ 
pays c’est souhaiter du mal k art. Patrie.) 
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corrective. It teaches, in the first place, that the 
notion that a commercial nation can only prosper by 
the loss of its neighbour, is essentially false. It 
teaches still further that each nation has a direct 
interest in the prosperity of that with which it trades, 
just as a shopman has an interest in the wealth of his 
custo’ xers. It teaches too that the different markets 
of the world are so closely connected, that it is quite 
impossible for a serious derangement to take place 
in any one of them without its evil effects vibrating 
through all ; and that, in the present condition of 
Europe, commercial tics are so numerous, and the 
interests of nations so closely interwoven, that war 
is usually an evil even to the vici or. Each successive 
developement of political economy has brought these 
truths into clearer relief, and in proportion to their 
diffusion must bo the antipathy to war, the desire to 
restrict it, when it does break out, as far as possible 
to those who are actually engaged, and the hostility 
to all who have provoked it. Every fresh commercial 
enterprise is therefore an additional guarantee of 
peace. 

I know that, in the present day, when Europe is 
suffering to an almost unexampled extent from the 
disquietude resulting from the conflict between op- 
posing principles and unequal civilisations, specula- 
tions of this kind must appear to many unreal and 
utopian. Most assuredly, as long as nations tolerate 
monarchs who, resting upon the traditions of an effete 
theocracy, regard their authority as of divine right, 
and esteem it their main duty to arrest by force the 
political developements of civilisation, so long must 
standing armies and wars of opinion continue. Nor 
would the most sanguine political economist venture 
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to predict a time in wliich the sword wotdd be alto- 
gether unknown. The explosions of passion are not 
always restrained by the most evident ties of interest ; 
exceptional circumstances counteract general tenden- 
cies ; and commerce, which links civilised commu- 
nities in a bond of unity, has ever forced her way 
among barbaidans by bloodshed and by tyranny. 
But in order to justify the prospect of a great and 
profound change in the relations of European nations, 
it is only necessary to make two postulates. The 
first is, that the industrial element which, in spite of 
legislative restrictions and military perturbations, is 
advancing every year with accelerated rapidity, is 
destined one day to become the dominant influence 
in politics. The second is, that those principles of 
political economy which are now acknowledged to be 
true by everyone who has studied them, will one day 
be realised as axioms by the masses. Amid the com- 
plications and elaborations of civilisation, the derang- 
ing influence of passion, whether for good or for evil, 
becomes continually less, and interest becomes more 
and more the guiding influence, not perhaps of indi- 
viduals, but of communities. In proportion to the 
commercial and industrial advancement of a nation, 
its interests become favourable to peace, and the love 
of war is in consequence diminished. When there- 
fore the different states of Europe are closely inter- 
woven by commercial interests, when the classes who 
represent those interests have become the guiding 
power of the state, and when they are fully penetrated 
with the truth that war in any quarter is detrimental 
to their prosperity, a guarantee for the peace of 
Europe will have been attained, if not perfect, at 
least far stronger than any which either religion or 
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philanthropy has yet realised. In such a condition 
of commercial activity, and in such a condition of 
pubKc knowledge, a political transformation would 
necessarily ensue, and the principal causes of present 
perturbations would be eliminated. At the same 
time two kindred movements which I have abeady 
noticed — the recognition of the principle of the rights 
of nationalities as the basis of political morality, 
and the growing ascendency of intellectual pursuits 
diminishing the admiration of military glory — would 
consohdate the interests of peace. Many years must 
undoubtedly elapse before such a condition of society 
can be attained ; torrents of blood must yet bo shed 
before the political obstacles shall have been re- 
moved, before the nationalities which are still writhing 
beneath a foreign yoke shall have been relieved, and be- 
fore advancing knowledge shall have hnally destroyed 
those theological doctrines concerning the relations 
between sovereigns and nations which are the basis 
of some of the worst tyrannies that are cursing man- 
kind ; ' but as surely as civilisation advances, so surely 
must the triumph come. Liberty, industry, and peace 
are in modern societies indissolubly connected, and 
their ultimate ascendency depends upon a movement 
which may be retarded, but cannot possibly be arrested. 

It should be observed, too, that while the nations 
which are most devoted to industrial enterprise are 
the most wealthy and the most pacific, they are also, 
as a general rule, those which are most likely to wield 
the greatest power in war. This, as Adam Smith 
has acutely observed, is one of the most important 
differences between ancient and modern societies. 
Formerly, when war depended almost entirely upon 
* Written in 1863. 
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unaided valour, the military position of a rich nation 
was nsnally unfavourable ; for while its wealth ener- 
vated its character and attracted the cupidity of its 
neighbours, it did not in the hour of strife famish it 
with advantages at all commensurate with these evils. 
Hence the ruin of Carthage, Corinth, and Tyre, the 
great centres of commercial activity among the an- 
cients. Since, however, the invention of gunpowder 
and the elaboration of military machinery, war has 
become in a great measure dependent upon mechani- 
cal genius, and above all upon financial prosperity, 
and the tendency of the balance of power is there- 
fore to incline steadily to the nations that are most 
interested in the preservation of peace. 

The influence political economy exercises in uniting 
different communities by the bond of a common 
interest, is also felt in the relations between the dif- 
ferent classes of the same community. It is indeed 
no exaggeration to say, that a wide diffusion of the 
principles of the science is absolutely essential, if 
democracy is to be other than a fearful evil. For when 
the masses of the poor emerge from the torpor of 
ignorance, and begin keenly to examine their position 
in the gradations of society, property is almost certain 
to strike them as an anomaly and an injustice. From 
the notion that all men are bom free and equal, they 
will very speedily pass to the conviction that all men 
are born with the same title to the goods that are in 
the world, Paley may have been wrong in regarding 
general utility as the ultimate basis of the rights of 
property, but most assuredly no other will obtain the 
respect of those who, themselves struggling with 
poverty, have obtained a supreme authority in the 
state. The long series of measures directly or in- 
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directly infringing on the rights of property that have 
disgraced the democracy of France,* and the notion 
of the natural hostility of capital and labour which is 
so general among the labouring classes on the Conti* 
nent, are sufficient to cause a profound disquietude to 
those who have convinced themselves that democracy 
is the ultimate form of political developement. Poli- 
tical economy, and political economy alone, can 
remedy the evil. It does not indeed teach the 
optimism or the fatalism that some have imagined, 
and there can be little question that its ascendency 
must give in many inspects new directions to the 
channel of wealth, repressing forms of expenditure 
which have long been regarded as peculiarly honour- 
able, and which will be regarded in a very different 
light when they are universally acknowledged to be 
useless or detrimental to society.* Nor does it teach 


* There is a full description 
of these hi Chovalier^s LeU 
tre$ 8ur V Organisation dii Tra^ 
vail — a very able, and, con- 
sidering that it was written in 
1848, a very courageous book. 

* The main interest of the 
poor is that as large a propor- 
tion as possible of the national 
wealth snould be converted into 
capital, or, in other words, 
diverted from unproductive to 
productive channels. Wealth 
in the form of diamonds or 
gold ornaments, retained only 
for ostentation, has no effect 
upon wages. Wealth expended 
in feasts or pageants does un- 
doubtedly directly benefit those 
who furnish them, but is of 
no ultimate good to the com- 
munity, because the purchased 
article perishes uu^iroductively 


by the use. Were the sums 
expended in these ways de- 
voted to productive sources, 
they would, after each such 
employment, be reproduced, 
and become again available 
for the purposes of society ; 
and those who now gain their 
living in supplying what is 
useless to mankind would be- 
take themselves to the enlarged 
field of productive enterprise. 
But this train of reasoning 
should be corrected by the 
following considerations ; 1st, 
wealth is a mean, and not an 
end, its end being happiness j 
and therefore mere accumula- 
tion, with no further object, is 
plainly irrational. Some modes 
of expenditure (such as public 
amusements) which rank very 
low indeed when judged by 
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that the interests of rich and poor are identical in such 
a sense that the wages of the workman and the profits 
of his employer must rise and fall together, the fact 
being rather the reverse. Nor, again, that a govern- 
ment is altogether impotent in regulating the dis- 
tribution of wealth, for the laws of succession and the 
direction given to taxation have in this respect a 
gigantic influence. What, however, it does prove is, 
that the wages of the labourer depend so necessarily 
upon the proportion between the sum that is provided 
for the payment of labour, and the number of those 
among whom it is divided, that all direct eflbrts 
of the government to cause the permanevit elevation 
of wages are, in the end, prejudicial to the very class 
they are intended to benefit. It proves that the ma- 
terial prosperity of the working classes depends upon 
the increase of capital being more rapid than that of 
population, and that this can only be ensured, on the 
one hand, by the continence of the labourer guarding 
against excessive multiplication, and, on the other 


one test, rank very high when 
judged by the other. The in- 
tensity, and the wide diffusion 
of enjoyment they produce, 
compensate for their transi- 
ence. 2nd. There is such a 
thing as immaterial production. 
Expenditure in the domain of 
art or science, which adds no- 
thing to the material wealth 
of the community, may not 
only produce enjoyment, but 
may become the source of en- 
joyment and improvement for 
all future time. 3rd. The great 
incentive to production is the 
desire to rise to the higher 
ranks, and the great attraction 
of those ranks to the majority 


of men is the ostentation that 
accompanies them ; so that the 
expenditure which directly is 
unproductive may indirectly 
be highly productive. Besides 
this, wo should consider the 
effects of sudden outbursts of 
luxury at different periods of 
history and its different in- 
fluences upon morals. So 
stated, the question of the 
most advantageous expenditure 
is extremely complicated, and 
varies much with different cir- 
cumstances. As a general rale, 
however, political economy 
tends to repress the luxury of 
ostentation. 
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hand, by the ftdlest encouragement of production, 
which implies the perfect protection of capitalists ; for 
he who has no assurance that he may retain what he 
has accumulated, will either never accumulate, or will 
conceal his property unproductively. In other words, 
political economy demonstrates, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that if the property of the rich were confis- 
cated and divided among the poor, the measure would 
in the end be the most fearful catastrophe that could 
befall the latter. 

This great truth, that, in a financial point of 
view, with a very few exceptions, each nation, trade, 
or profession is interested in the prosperity of every 
other, has been growing clearer and clearer with 
each new developement of political economy,* and 
cannot fail to exercise a vast moral influence upon 
society. For though concurrence of action based 
solely upon community of interests, considered in 
itself, has no moral value, its effect in destroying 
some of the principal causes of dissension is extremely 
important. And, indeed, human nature is so consti- 
tuted, that it is impossible for bodies of men to work 
together under the sense of a common interest with- 
out a warm feeling of amity arising between them. 
Common aims and hopes knit them together by a 
bond of sympathy. Each man becomes accustomed 
to act with a view to the welfare of others, and a 
union of affections usually replaces or consecrates the 

* At least till Say, whose demonstration of the truth. The 
Thhrie des DibouchSs (directed first writer who intimated the 
against the notion of a ‘ uni- identity of the interests of. 
?ersal glut,’ which was main- nations engaged in commerce 
tained in France by Sisinondi was probably Dudley North 
and in England by Malthus) in his famous work on com 
maybe regarded as the highest merce, published in 1691. 
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union of interests. The sentiment thus evoked is 
undoubtedly a moral sentiment ; and if it is not so 
powerful as that which is elicited by agencies appea! 
ing directly to enthusiasm, it is more general, more 
uniform, and perhaps, on the whole, not less bene- 
ficial to mankind. 

It would be easy to show that political economy, 
by revealing the true causes of national prosperity, 
has efiected, or is effecting, a considerable alteration 
in many of our moral judgments. Such, for example, 
is the change in the relative position in the moral 
scale of prodigality and avarice, of youthful indiscre- 
tions, and of imprudent marriages ; and such too are 
the important modifications introduced into the con- 
ception of charity by the writings of Defoe, of Ricci, 
and of Malthus. It will, however, be sufficient for 
my present purpose, to indicate the predominating 
bias which these speculations produce, in order to 
ascertain the class of opinions and the tone of philo- 
sophy they are most likely to favour. On this point 
there can be little doubt. It has been again and again 
recognised that political economy represents the 
extreme negation of asceticism. 

What may be termed the ascetic and the industrial 
philosophies have at all times formed two of the most 
important divisions of human opinions ; and as each 
brings with it a vast train of moral and intellectual 
consequences, their liistory touches almost every 
branch of intellectual progress. The watchword of 
the first philosophy is mortification ; the watchword 
of the second is developement. The first seeks to 
diminish, and the second to multiply, desires ; the 
first, acknowledging happiness as a condition of the 
mind, endeavours to attain it by acting directly on the 
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mind, the second by acting on surrounding circum- 
stances. The first, giving a greater intensity to the 
emotions, produces the most devoted men ; the second, 
regulating the combined action of society, produces 
the highest social level. The first has proved most 
congenial to the Asiatic and Egyptian civilisations, 
and the second to the civilisations of Europe. 

From the beginning of the fourth century, when 
the monastic system was first introduced from Egypt 
into Christendom,' until near the Reformation, the 
ascetic theory was everywhere predominant. The 
movement that was provoked by the examples of 
St. Antony and St. Pachomius, and by the writings 
of St. Jerome and St. Basil, received its full organi 
sation about two centuries later from St. Benedict 
The Crusades and St. Bernard produced the military 
orders ; the teaching of St. Bruno, the Carthusians ; 
the religious struggle of the thirteenth century, the 
Franciscans, Dominicans, and Carmelites ;* the con- 
flict of the Reformation, the Theatines and the Jesuits. 
With the exception of the last century, during which 
some opposition had arisen to the monks, this long 
space of time represents the continuous elevation 


* The Therapeutes mentioned 
by Philo {De Vitd Contempla- 
tivd) were probably pagans ; 
and, indeed, in Asia and Africa 
the monastic type has always 
existed, and has assumed forms 
very similar to that among 
Christians. The horrible mace- 
rations of the Buddhists rival 
those of any Christian sect, and 
the antipathy to the fair sex is 
nearly as great among the p agan 
as among the Christian ancho- 
rites. Some pagan religionists 
of Siam made it a rule never to 


keep hens, because those ani- 
mals are of the female sex. 
(Bayle, Nouvelles Lettres, lettre 
xxi.) Some Christians of Syria, 
with equal wisdom, resolved 
never to eat the flesh of any 
female animal. {Ibid.) 

* The Carmelites had existed 
before upon Mount Carmel, and 
had even traced their origin to 
the prophet Elijah ; but they 
were transferred to Europe, re- 
organised, and greatly multi- 
plied in the thirteenth century 
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of the ascetic principle as the supreme type with 
which all forms of heroism naturally assimilated or 
coalesced. 

If we compare this period with the last three cen- 
turies, the contrast is very evident. Formerly, 
asceticism represented the highest point of moral 
dignity, and in exact proportion as a society was 
stimulated towards its conception of excellence the 
monasteries were multiplied. At present, the aboli- 
tion of monasteries is an invariable concomitant of an 
advancing civilisation, the immediate consequence 
of every important movement of national progress. 
Protestantism was the first great protest against 
asceticism ; but the process of confiscation which it 
initiated in the sixteenth century, and wluch was then 
regarded as the most horrible sacrilege, has since 
been imitated by almost every Catholic government 
in Europe. Not only France, at a time when she 
had repudiated Catholicism, but even Austria and 
Spain have pursued this course. No less than 184 
monasteries were suppressed, and ecclesiastical pro- 
perty to the value of more than two millions of florins 
confiscated, by Joseph IT. of Austria : 3,000 monas- 
teries are said to have been suppressed in Europe 
between 1830 and 1885 ; 187 in Poland, in 1841.' 
And these acts, as well as those which have recently 
taken place in Italy, have been, for the most part, 
elicited by no scandals on the part of the monks, but 
were simply the expression of a public opinion which 
regarded the monastic life as essentially contemptible 
and disgraceful. 

Of this industrial civilisation, pojitical economy is 
the intellectual expression ; and it is not too much to 

' Montalembert, Moines ^ Occident, Introd. pp. 199, 200 
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Bay, that it furnishes a complete theory of human 
progress directly opposed to the theory of asceticism. 
According to its point of view, the basis of all intel- 
lectual and social developement is wealth ; for as long 
as men are so situated that all are obliged to labour 
for their sustenance, progress is impossible. An ac- 
cumulation of capital is therefore the first step of 
civilisation, and this accumulation depends mainly on 
the multiplication of wants. When the inhabitants 
of any country are contented with what is barely suffi- 
cient for the support of life, they will only perform 
the minimum of labour ; they will make no steady 
and sustained efforts to ameliorate their condition, 
and, as they will place little or no restraint upon 
multiplication, their numbers increasing more rapidly 
than the means of sustenance, the most frightful 
suffering must ensue. To raise that people from its 
barbarism, the first essential is to make it discon- 
tented with its condition. As soon as the standard 
of its necessities is raised, as soon as men come to 
regard as necessaries a certain measure of the com- 
forts of life, habits of parsimony and self-restraint 
will be formed, and material progress will begin. 
But it is impossible for men by these means to satisfy 
their wants. The horizon of their ambition continually 
recedes. Each desire that is accomplished produces 
many others, and thus new exertions are elicited, and 
the progress of society secured. In the atmosphere 
of luxury that increased wealth produces, refined 
tastes, perceptions of beauty, intellectual aspirations 
appear. Faculties that were before dormant are 
evoked, new directions are given to human energies, 
and, under the impulse of the desire for wealth, men 
arise to supply each new want that wealth has pro- 
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duced. Hence, for the most part, arise art and 
literature, and science, and all the refinements and 
elaborations of civilisation, and all the inventions that 
have alleviated the sufierings or multiplied the en- 
joyments of mankind. And the same principle that 
creates civilisation creates liberty, and regulates and 
sustains morals. The poorer classes, as wealth, and 
consequently the demand for their labour, have in- 
creased, cease to be the helpless tools of their masters. 
Slavery, condemned by political economy, gradually 
disappears. The stigma that attached to labour is 
removed. War is repressed as a folly, and despotism 
as an invasion of the rights of property. The sense 
of common interests unites the different sections of 
mankind, and the conviction that each nation should 
direct its energies to that form of produce for which 
it is naturally most suited, effects a division of labour 
which renders each dependent upon the others. Under 
the infiuence of industrial occupations, passions are 
repressed, the old warlike habits are destroyed, a re- 
spect for law, a consideration for the interests of 
others, a sobriety and perseverance of character are 
inculcated. Integrity acquires a new value, and 
dissipation a new danger. The taste is formed to 
appreciate the less intense but more equable enjoy- 
ments, and the standard of excellence being rectified 
by the measure of utility, a crowd of imaginary vir- 
tues and vices which ignorance had engendered pass 
silently away. 

This, or something like this, is the scheme of pro- 
gress which political economy reveals. It differs 
essentially from the schemes of most moralists in the 
fiwjt that its success depends not upon any radical 
change in the nature of mankind, not upon any of 
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those movements of enthusiasm which are always 
fcransient in their duration and restricted in their 
sphere, but simply upon the diffiision of knowledge. 
Taking human nature with all its defects, the in- 
fluence of an enlightened self-interest first of all upon 
the actions and afterwards upon the character of 
mankind, is shown to be sufficient to construct the 
whole edifice of civilisation ; and if that principle 
were withdrawn, all would crumble in the dust. The 
emulations, the jealousies, the conflicting sentiments, 
the insatiable desires of mankind, have all their place 
in the economy of life, and each successive develope- 
ment of human progress is evolved from tlieir play 
and from their collision. When therefore the ascetic, 
proclaiming the utter depravity of mankind, seeks 
fco extirpate his most natural passions, to crush the 
expansion of his faculties, to destroy the versatility 
of his tastes, and to arrest the flow and impulse of 
his nature, he is striking at the very force and energy 
of civilisation. Hence the dreary, sterile torpor that 
characterised those ages in which the ascetic principle 
has been supreme, while the civilisations which have 
attained the highest perfection have been those of 
ancient Greece and modem Europe, which were most 
opposed to it. 

It is curious to observe by what very different 
processes the antipathy to asceticism was arrived at 
in these two periods. In the first it is to be ascribed 
mainly to the sense of the harmony of complete de- 
velopement, and above all to the passionate admira- 
tion of physical beauty which art contributed largely 
to sustain. The statues of the most lovely were then 
placed among the statues of the goddesses, and the 
athletic games made the symmetry and beauty of 
the manly frame the highest type of perfection. ‘ A 
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perfect mind in a perfect body ’ was tbe ideal of the 
philosopher, and tbe latter was considered almost 
a condition of tbe former. Harmonious sustained 
manhood, without disproportion, or anomaly, or 
eccentricity — that godlike type in which the same 
divine energy seems to thrill with equal force througk 
eveiy faculty of mind and body, the majesty of a 
single power never deranging the balance or im- 
pairing the symmetry of the whole, was probably 
more keenly appreciated and more frequently ex- 
hibited in ancient Greece than in any succeeding 
civilisation. 

Among the modems, on the other hand, the law of 
developement has been much more social than indi- 
vidual, and depends, as we have seen, on the growth 
of the industrial element. If we examine the history 
of the last few centuries, since the Italian republics 
revived commerce on a large scale, or since the Por- 
tuguese for the first time founded a great colonia. 
empire in the interests of industrial enterprise,* we 
find that these interests have been steadily becoming 
supreme in all war, legislation, and diplomacy, and 
that the philosophy of utility, which is the most 
faithful expression of the industrial spirit, has attained 
a corresponding place in the sphere of thought. It 

* Among the ancients the conquest The substitution of 
Phenician colonies, and a few the industrial for the military 
others of less importance, were colonial system is one of the 
no doubt commercial, but the important changes in histoiy, 
immense mtyority were due and on the whole, perhaps, it 
either to the love of migration cannot be better dated than 
natural to a barbarous people, from the Portuguese colonial 
or to an excess of population, empire, which Vasco di Gama 
or to a desire when vanquished founded, and Albuquerque conr 
to escape servitude, or to a fear solidated. 
of invasion, or to the spirit of 
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is supported by the ascendency of the inductive 
philosophy, which has always concentrated its efforts 
chiefly on material advantages. It is supported by 
the rapid diffusion through aU classes of habits of 
thought derived from political life, which is the con- 
sequence of the extension of political liberty. It is 
supported too by the investigations of those great 
moralists who since Cumberland have been mainly 
employed in proving that virtue is a condition of 
happiness, from which men have illogically, but not 
unnaturally, inferred, that that which has no utility 
can have no moral value.* 

The immense importance of utilitarianism in cor- 
recting the evils of fanaticism, in calling into action 
the faculties which asceticism had petrified, and in 
famishing a simple, universal principle of life, has 
been clearly shown. Its capability of coalescing with 
received theological doctrines can hardly be doubtful 
to those who remember that Paley made it the 
corner-stone of his moral philosophy, maintaining 
that a hope of future reward was the natural prin- 
ciple of virtue. Indeed, one of the few political 
economists who have endeavoured to give their 
science a theological complexion, has argued that the 
laws of economical and of religious progress are 
identical, being self-denial for an end.* At the same 
time, the defects of such a system are sufficiently 

* A great political economist, on dans quelque autre mortifi- 
in a work which has now cation nuisible k lui-m^me, 
become very rare, says, ‘ Toute inutile aux autres, et que son 
vertu qui n’a pas futility Dieu mkme doit regaider en 
pour objet immMiat me parait piti6,’ (J. B. Say, Olbi^t p 
futile, ridicule, pareille k cette 81.) 

perfection de Talapoin qui * Perin, La Richesse dant 
fionsiste 4 se tenir but un seul Us Sociitis ehritUnrui. 
pied ^usieurs ann^es de suite, 
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manifest, and they are in a great measure also the de. 
fects of rationalism. Utility is, perhaps, the highest 
motive to which reason can attain. The sacrifice of 
enjoyments and the endurance of sufferings become 
rational only when some compensating advantage 
can be expected. The conduct of that Turkish 
atheist,* who, believing that death was an eternal 
sleep, refiised at the stake to utter the recantation 
which would save his life, replying to every remon- 
strance, ‘Although there is no recompense to be 
looked for, yet the love of truth constraineth me to 
die in its defence,’ in the eye of reason is an inexpli- 
cable folly; and it is only by appealing to a far 
higher faculty that it appears in its true light as one 
of the loftiest forms of virtue. It is from the moral 
or religious faculty alone that we obtain the concep- 
tion of the purely disinterested. This is, indeed, the 
noblest thing we possess, the celestial spark that is 
within us, the impress of the divine image, the prin- 
ciple of every heroism. Where it is not developed, 
the civilisation, however high may be its general 
average, is maimed and mutilated. 

In the long series of transformations we have re- 
viewed, there are two which have been eminently 
favourable to this, the heroic side of human nature 
The substitution of the philosophical conception of 
truth, for its own sake, for the theological conception 
of the guilt of error, has been in this respect a clear 
gain ; and the political movement which has resulted 
chiefly from the introduction of the spirit of rational- 
ism into politics, has produced, and is producing, 
some of the most splendid instances of self-sacrifice. 


Mahomet Effendi. See Bayle, PeiMhes dinetaest { 182. 
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On the whole, however, it can hardly be doubted, 
that the general tendency of these influences is 
unfavourable to enthusiasm, and that both in actionb 
and in speculations this tendency is painfully visible. 
With a far higher level of average excellence than in 
former times, our age exhibits a marked decline in 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, in the appreciation of the 
more poetical or religious aspect of our nature. The 
history of self-sacrifice during the last 1800 years, has 
been mainly the history of the action of Christianity 
upon the world. Ignorance and error have, no doubt, 
often directed the heroio spirit into wrong channels, 
and have sometimes even made it a cause of great 
evil to mankind ; but it is the moral type and beauty, 
the enlarged conceptions and persuasive power of the 
Christian faith, that have, during many centuries, 
chiefly called it into being. The power of Chris- 
tianity in this respect can only cease with the anni- 
hilation of the moral nature of mankind ; but there 
are periods in which it is comparatively low. The 
decay of the old spirit of loyalty, the destruction 
of asceticism, and the restriction of the sphere 
of charity, which has necessarily resulted from 
the increased elaboration of material civihsation, 
represent successive encroachments on the field of 
self-sacrifice which have been very imperfectly com- 
pensated, and have given our age a mercenary, venal, 
and unheroic character, that is deeply to be de- 
plored. A healthy civilisation implies a double ac- 
tion — the action of great bodies of men moving with 
the broad stream of their age, and eventually govern- 
ing their leaders ; and the action of men of genius or 
heroism upon the masses, raising them to a higher 
level, supplying them with nobler motives or more 
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compreheiisive principles, and modifying, thougb not 
altogether directing, the general current. The first 
of these forms of action is now exhibited in great 
perfection. The second has but little influence in 
practice, and is almost ignored in speculation. The 
gradual evolution of societies, the organised action 
of great communities under the impulse of utilitarian 
motives, is admirably manifested; but great indi- 
vidualities act seldom and feebly upon the world. 
At the same time, the history of speculative philo- 
sophy eidiibits a corresponding tone. There has 
always been an intimate connection between utili- 
tarianism and those systems of metaphysics which 
greatly restrict and curtail the original powers of our 
nature, regarding the human mind as capable only of 
receiving, arranging, and transforming ideas that 
come to it from without. Those who hold that all 
our ideas are derived from sensation, will always, if 
they are consistent, make utility the ultimate prin- 
ciple of virtue, because by their system they can 
never rise to the conception of the purely disin- 
terested ; * and, on the other hand, it will be usually 
found that the sensual school and the materialism 
which it has produced, have arisen in periods when 
the standard of motives was low, and when heroism 
and pure enthusiasm had but little influence. In 
our present absolute ignorance of the immediate 
causes of life, and of the nature and limits of mind 


' As Madame de Stael said, 
‘La morale fondle sur I’in- 
si fortement prSch^e par 
les ^rivains fran^ais du der- 
nier sifecle, est dans une con- 
nexion intime avec U m6ta- 
physique, qui attribne toutes 


nos idees k des sensations’ 
(VAllema^ne). 1 believe all 
who are conversant with the 
history of philosophy will ac- 
knowledge this to be profoundly 
true. 
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and matter, this consideration furnishes perhaps the 
most satisfactory arguments in favour of spiritualism ; 
and it is as an index of the moral condition of the 
age that the prevalence of either spiritualism or 
materialism is especially important. At present, the 
tendency towards the latter is too manifest to escape 
the notice of any attentive observer. That great 
reaction against the materialism of the last century, 
which was represented by the ascendency of German 
and Scotch philosophies in England, and by the 
revival of Cartesianism in Prance, which produced in 
art a renewed admiration for Gothic architecture ; 
in literature, the substitution of a school of poetry 
appealing powerfully to the passions and the imagi. 
nation, for the frigid intellectualism of Pope or of 
Voltaire ; and in religion, the deep sense of sin, dis- 
played in different forms both by the early Evan- 
gelicals and by the early Tractarians, is everywhere 
disappearing. In England, the philosophy of ex- 
perience, pushed to the extremes of Hume, and re- 
presented by the ablest living philosopher in Europe, 
has been rising with startling rapidity to authority, 
and has now almost acquired an ascendency in specu- 
lation. In France, the reaction against spiritualism 
and the tendency towards avowed materialism, as 
represented by the writings of Comte, ^ of Renan, and 

' It is indeed true, that a has adduced this principle to 
first principle of the Positive show that Positivism is un- 
Bchool is the assertion that the affected by arguments against 
limit of human faculties is the materialism. As a matter of 
study of the successions of fact, however, the leading Posi- 
phenomena, and that we are tivists have been avowed ma- 
therefore incapable of ascer- terialists; the negation of the 
taining their causes ; and M. existence of metaphysics as a 
Littr4, in his preface to the science distinct from physi- 
racent edition of Comte’s works, ology, which is one of their 
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of Taine, are scarcely less powerful than at the close 
of the last century; while, under the guidance of 
Schopenhauer and of Buchner, even Germany itself^ 
so long the chosen seat of metaphysics, is advancing 
with no faltering steps in the same career. 

This is the shadow resting upon the otherwise 
brilliant picture the history of Rationalism presents. 
The destruction of the belief in witchcraft and of 
religious persecution, the decay of those ghastly 
notions concerning future punishments, which for 
centuries diseased the imaginations and embittered 
the characters of men, the emancipation of suffer- 
ing nationalities, the abolition of the belief in the 
guilt of error, which paralysed the intellectual, and of 
the asceticism, which paralysed the material, progress 
of mankind, may be justly regarded as among the 
greatest triumphs of civilisation ; but when we look 
back to the cheerful alacrity with which, in some 
former ages, men sacrificed all their material and in- 
tellectual interests to what they believed to be right, 
and when we realise the unclouded assurance that 
was their reward, it is impossible to deny that we 
have lost something in our progress. 

cardinal doctrines, implies, or in a very clear and able little 
all but implies, materialism ; book, called Le MaterialiaiTie 
and the tendency of their school conUm'porain^ by Paul Janet, 
has, I think, of late years been a writer on whom (since Saisset 
steadily to substitute direct died) the defence of Spiritual- 
negations for scepticism. There ism in France seems to have 
axe some nood remarks on this mainly devolved. 
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of, respecting witches, i. 128 
Abgarus, king of Edessa, portrait 
and letter of Christ to, i. 217 
Abimelech, Bossuet on the name, 
ii. 186 note 

Abyssinians, their superstitions re- 
specting potters and blacksmiths, 
i. 77 '>wte 

Acontius (Acanacio), his life and 
writings, ii. 50 note 
Actors, stigma attached to them in 
ancient times, ii. 229, 303, 320. 
Attempts of Nero to relieve them, 
300 note. The actor Aliturus 
and the actress Eucharis, 300 
note. St. Grenetus, the patron 
saint of actors, 302 note. Ac- 
tors, howregtirded by the Church, 
318. The sacraments denied to 
them, 319, 321. The stigma upon 
actors removed in a great degree 
by Voltaire, 323. Removal of 
their disqualifications by the 
French Revolution, 323 
Adam, the sin of, accoiding to the 
Cabalists, i. 44 note 
Adonis, Greek statues of, i. 233 j 
Adrian VI., Pope, bis bidl against i 
witchcraft, i. 6 i 

iEons, origin of the central doctrine 
of the, of the Gnostics, i. 21 I 
iu>te ' 

Aerolites probably worshipped in 
ancient Greece, i. 231 ^ 


Agobard, St., archbishop of Lyons, 
opposes the popular belief in 
sorcery, i. 42. His efforts in dis- 
pelling superstition, 219. His 
work denouncing the idolatiy of 
image worship, 220 
Agricultural interests, their confiict 
with manufacturing interests, ii. 
339. Mediaeval preference for 
agriculture, 340. The superior 
productivity of agriculture as- 
serted by Adam Smith, but re- 
futed by Ricardo, 346, 347 
Agrippa, Cornelius, regarded as a 
sorcerer, i. 89. Notice of his 
career, 89 note 

*AKp6\idoi, the ancient Greek wooden 
statues with marble heads so 
called, i. 231 note 
Albigenses, massacre of the, in the 
twelfth century, i. 48. Success 
of persecution shown in the case 
of the, ii. 4 . Period of the mas- 
sacre, 30. The crime instigated 
by a pope, 38 

Alcazar of Seville, architectural 
beauties of the, i. 226 
Alexander II., Pope, his liberality 
to the Jews, ii. 274 
Alexander III., Pope, confirms the 
* Truce of God’ as a general law 
of the Church, ii. 106 note 
Alexander IV., Pope, his bull con- 
fiscating the goods of heretics, ii, 
37 note 

Alexander VI., Pope, his liberality 
to the Jews, ii. 274 note 
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Alexander VI 1., Pope, on money- 
lending, ii. 2hS 7iote 

Alexandria, the introduction of pic 
tures forbidden by some Chris- 
tians of, into their churches, i. 
221 

Alexandrian or Neo-Platonic school, 
its theories, i. 21. Its influence 
over early Christianity, 21 note 

Alhambra, character of the orna- 
mentation of the, i, 226 note 

Aliturus, the Jewish actor, ii. 300 
note 

Allegiance, Oath of, despotic max- 
ims embodied in the, ii. 181. 
Abolition of this clause, 181 
note 

Ambassadors, probable origin of 
resident, ii. 293 

Ambrose, St., miracle rehited of, i. 
73. His protest against the exe- 
cution of some heretics, ii. 24 

America, cases of witchcraft in, in 
the seventeenth century, i. 120. 
Protestant persecutions of the 
Catholics and Quakers in, ii. 42. 
Slavery in, compared with that 
of the Greeks and Komans, 233 

Amsterdam, one great cause of its 
prosperity, ii. 284 

Amulets, value attributed by fetish- 
ism to, i. 193 

Amulo, archbishop of Lyons, his 
view of Gotteschalk’s opinions 
as to double predestination, i. 
886 note 

Amusements, public, influence of 
wealth and luxury upon the cha- 
racter of, ii. 297 

Anabaptists, persecution of, in 
England, under Queen Elizabeth, 
ii. 40. And in Switzerland, 42. 
Position assigned to them by 
Bossuet, 54. Their notion of 
the sleep of the soui between 
death and judgment, 75 note. 
Calyin*! book against it, 75 note 


ANI 

Anaesthesia, a symptom of some of 
the forms of madness, i. 106 
Ancyra, Council of, condemns the 
belief in lycanthropy, i. 75 
Angel, St. Augustine on the mean- 
ing of the word, i. 22 note. 
Pagan genii identified with guar- 
dian angels, 202. One assigned 
by the Talmud to every star and 
every element, 282. This notion 
represented in old Christian 
j painting and sculpture, 282 
note. Gradual decline of this 
belief, 283. Angels universally 
believed to have cohabited witfi 
the daughters of the antedilu- 
vians, 340 

Angelico, Era, his character and 
that of his works, i. 236 
Anglicanism, the old Puritan’s 
description of, ii. 41 note. Ser- 
vility and enmity of, to public 
liberty, 178. Lord Macaulay on 
the subject quoted, 178 note. 
* Homilies on Wilful Rebellion ’ 
quoted, 179, 180. Every reac- 
tion supported by it, 182. Ex- 
ceptional position of Hooker, 1 83. 
Predisposition of Anglicanism 
towards despotism, 186. Angli- 
can notions on allegiance to the 
sovereign defacto^ 189 note. Its 
treatment of the theatre, 324 
Anglo-Saxons, their measures for 
alleviating the condition of slaves, 
ii. 288 

Animals, belief in the connection 
between evil spirits and, i. 74. 
Use made of animals in Christian 
symbolism, 74 note. Ascription 
of intelligence to animals in the 
middle ages, 75 note. Mystic 
animals among the Celts, 75 note. 
Innkeepers who were said to have 
turned their guests into animals, 
76 note. The higher forms of 
animal beauty appreciated by 
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the Greek sculptors, 228 note. 
Descartes’ doctrine of animals, 
1 . 343 note. Stahl founds the 
psychology of animals, 343 note 
Antony, St., miracles related of, i. 
140, 141 

Anthropomorphism, the second 
stage of religious belief, i. 193. 
The government of the universe 
then ascribed by men to beings 
like themselves, 1 93. But, unable 
to concentrate their attention on 
the Invisible, they fall into idol- 
atry, 194. Progress of anthro- 
pomorphism, 203. Conclusion of 
the anthropomorphic impulse 
shown by St. Peter^s at Rome, 268 
Antiphons, legendary origin of, ii. 
313 

Antipodes, controversy in the early 
Church as to the existence of the, 
i. 267. Correct doctrine stumbled 
upon by the Manichaeans, 267. 
Existence of the Antipodes de- 
nied by the Bathers, 267, 268. 
And by Cosmas in his ‘Topo- 
graphia Christiana,’ 268. Their 
existence asserted by St. Vir- 
gil ius, 273 

Apelles, painted Lais, i. 244 
Apocalyptic subjects in Christian 
art, i. 239 

Apollo, in Greek statues, the type 
of male beauty, i. 233 
Apparitions, the belief in, one of 
the corner-stones of the psycho- 
logy of the Fathers, i. 338. Pre- 
disposition of the Greeks to see 
ghosts, 338 note. Apparitions 
seen by the ancients, 340 
Apples, the supposed especial power 
of the devil over, i. 4 note 
Aquatic deity, pagan representation 
of an, adopts by Christian art, 
i. 202 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, his belief in 
the power of the devil, i. 66. On 
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the connection between spirits 
and animals, 76 note. On infant 
baptism, 360 note. His notion of 
the locality of hell, 344 note. 
His remarks in favour of perse- 
cution, ii. 2. His assertion of 
the right to rebel against unjust 
sovereigns, 146. His views re- 
specting usury, 261. His remarks 
on the Jews, 276. His ‘His- 
triones’ quoted, 306 and note 
Arabs, influence of their works on 
the intellectual energies of Chris- 
tendom, ii. 296 

Arcadius, the emperor, suppresses 
the works of Eunomius, ii. 118 
Archers, English, their skill, ii.213 
Architecture, the only form of art 
open to the Mahomedans, i. 225. 
The Alhambra and Alcazar of 
Seville, 225. The works of Greek 
architects at Ravenna, Venice, 
&c., 234. Introduction of the form 
of the cross in the ground plan of 
churches, 240 note. Transition 
which took place in architecture, 
253. Period of the origin of 
Gothic architecture, 253. Fitness 
of Gothic as Christian architec- 
ture, 254. Hutchinson on the 
causes of the ancient preference 
of Gothic to Roman Ar^itecture, 
256 note. Style altered by Bru- 
nelleschi, 257. Superiority of Go- 
thic architecture for distances, and 
its influence on the stage, ii. 288 
Arians, ascendency of the, in the 
East, in the reign of Valens, i. 
38. Their persecutions, ii. 12. 
Intolerance of the Spanish Arians, 
1 3 note. Persecute by Constan- 
tine, 13. Persecutions of, under 
Elizabeth, 40 

Aristocratical system, its influence 
in consolidating the doctrine of 
hereditary merit, i. 367 
Aristotle, his position in the Church 
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in the middle ages owing to the 
early heretics, i. 378 mU, His 
views respecting the exercise of 
mechanical arts, ii. 231. And 
respecting slavery, 232. On the 
sterility of money, 260 
Arras, trials at, in 1469, i. 3 note 
Art, the most faithful expression of 
religions realisation, during the 
continuance of idolatry, i. 196. 
Influence of the national religions 
on the art of the ancients, 195. 
The art of the Catacombs, and 
its freedom from idolatry, 197. 
Effect of Pagan traditions upon 
Christian art, 197. Its freedom 
from terrorism in early times, 199. 
Its great love of symbolism, 200. 
Symbol of the peacock, 200, And 
of Orpheus, 290. Examples of 
the introduction of pagan gods 
into Christian art, 201 noU. 
Masks of the sun and moon as 
emblems of the resurrection, 201. 
The Pagan genii of the seasons 
as guardian angels, 201. The 
symbol of the fish 202. 

Amd of the stag, 202. Other 
subjects taken from Old Testa- 
ment symbols, 202, 203. Causes 
of the growing tendency to re- 
present directly the object of 
worship, 203. Portraits of Q-od 
the Fa^er, 204. Materialisation 
of every spiritual conception from 
the sixth to the twelfth centuries, 
204. Influence of Gnosticism 
over Christian art, 206. Pro- 
gress of the representation of the 
Creator in art, 206. Influence 
of the Apocryphal Gospels, 210. 
Probable Gnostic origin of the 
conventional cast of features as- 
cribed to Christ, 210. Influence 
of painting and sculpture in 
strengthening Mariolatry, 213. 
Architecture the only form of art 


ART 

open to the Mahomedans, 226 
Character of Christian art in the 
middle ages, 226. Gold and sil- 
ver carving, and ivory diptychs, 

226 note. Illumination of manu- 
scripts, 226. Influence of medise- 
val modes of thought upon art, 

227 note. Period in which the 
ascetic ideal of ugliness was most 
supreme, 230 mte. The Abb^ 
Pascal on mediaeval art, 230 note. 
The work of Bishop Durandus, 
230 note. Greek idolatry fading 
into art, 230. Its four stages, 
231 . A corresponding transition 
in Christendom, 233. Greek in- 
fluence on Christian ait, 234. In 
Italy, 234 note. Eifects on art 
of the tradition of the personal 
deformity of Christ, 236. The 
Byzantine style broken by a study 
of ancient Greek sculpture, 236. 
Christian school of Giotto and 
Fra Angelico, 236. A general 
efflorescence of the beautihil pro- 
duced by the revival of learning 
in Europe, 237. Apocalyptic sub- 
jects, 239. Progress of terrorism 
in art, 240. Religious paintings 
regarded simply as studies of the 
beautiful, 242. Causes of this 
secularisation of art, 243. In- 
fluence upon art of sensuality, 
245. And of oriental robes, 246 
note. Influence of the discovery 
of many great works of pagan 
sculpture, 247. History of Greek 
art after the rise of Christianity, 
248. The types of Christian re- 

Reaction in favour of spiritual- 
ism led by Savonarola, 251. Ra- 
pidity of the secularisation of art 
after the death of Savonarola, 
252. Never afterwards assumed 
a commanding influence over the 
minds of men, 263. Transition 
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which took place in architecture, 
253. Intellectual importance of 
the history of art, 259 
A Bceticism. See Monasticism 
Asses, Feast of, ii. 308. Origin of 
the, 308 note 

Astrologers, called Mathematici, i. 
41 note 

Astrology, reyival of the passion 
for, in the middle ages, i. 46. 
M. Comte’s remarks on, as a 
science, 277. Peter of Apono’s 
attempt to construct a system of 
religions by the aid of, 277 note. 
Cardan and Vanini’s horoscope 
of Christ, 277 note. Bodin on the 
influence of the stars over the 
developement of societies, 277 
Astronomy displaces the ancient 
notion of man’s position in the 
universe, i. 276. Beauty of the 
suggestion of Dr. Chalmers re- 
specting insignificance of the 
earth, 278 note. Views of the 
ancient astronomers as to the 
motion of the celestial bodies, 
278 note. Cause of the growth 
of the science of astronomy, 282. 
Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and 
Tycho Brahe, 282. Descartes’ 
theory of vortices, 282 Comets, 
283. Halley’s prediction of their 
revolution, 285. Laplace on the 
argument of design derived from 
the motions of the planetary 
bodies, 291 note 

Atheism, Glanvil’s character of, in 
his time? i. 115 note. Loose 
senses in which the word atheism 
has been used, 115 note 
Atmospheric disturbances attri- 
buted to the power of the devil, 
and of witches, i. 69 
Augury, how punished by the Em- 
peror Constantius, i, 28 
Au^stine, St., on the meaning of 
me word angel, i. 22 note. Re- 


BAG 

garded lycanthropy as a fable, 
75, 76 note. On the miracles 
worked by the relics of St. Ste- 
phen, 163 note. His defence of 
Genesis against the Manichieans, 
266. His opinion of incorporeity 
of the soul, 339 note. His re- 
marks on the existence of mice, 
342 note. His view of infant 
baptism, 361. His views as to 
the condemnation of all external 
to the Church, 377. The theory 
of predestination substantially 
held by St. Augustine, i. 385. 
The theology of persecution sys- 
tematised by him, li. 20. Notice 
of his character and influence, 20- 
22. His aversion to the effusion 
of blood, 23. Condemns religions 
liberty, 23 note 

Authority, examination of the basis 
or principle of, on which all po- 
litical structures rest, ii. 137 

Averroes, influence of, over the 
whole intellect of Europe, i. 48. 
Renan’s essay on, 48 note. Or- 
gagna’s picture of, at Pisa, 48 
note. Impulse given to psycho- 
logy by the school of, 341 

Avitus, St., his verse on infant bap- 
tism quoted, i. 363 note 

Ayala, Balthazar, his defence of 
tyrannicide under some circum- 
stances, ii. 163 


B acchus, in Greek statues, a 
type of disgraceful eflfeminacy, 
i. 233 

Bacon, Lord, his view of witchcraft, 
i. 106. Influence of his philoso- 
phy on its decline, 109. On the 
cause of the paralysis of the hu- 
man faculties in the middle ages, 
282. Enlightenment of his age, 
286 note. His inability to grasp 
the discoveries of the astronomers 
DD 
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of his time, 285 note. Causes of 
his influence, 402, 404. Carp- 
ings of the Tractarian party at 
the inductive philosophy of Bacon, 
406 note 

Bacon, Roger, his persecution, i. 
276. Influence of Arabian learn- 
ing over him, ii. 296 

Bagpipes, praised by Julian in one 
of his epigrams, i. 254 note 

Ballot, the, advocated by Harring- 
ton in the seventeenth century, 
ii. 147 note 

Baltimore, Lord, upholds religious 
liberty, ii. 63 

Bamberg, great number of witches 
burnt at, i. 3 

Baptism, fetish notions in the early 
Church respecting the water 
i. 191. Unanimity of the Fathers 
concerning the non-salvability of 
unbaptised infants, 369. Opinion 
as to a special place assigned to 
unbaptised infants, 360. The 
‘ baptism of blood,’ and the ‘bap- 
tism of perfect love,’ 360 note. 
Opinions of Pelagius, St. Augus- 
tine, Origen, and St. Fulgentius, 
361, 362. Superstitious rites 
devised as substitutes for regular 
baptism, 368 note. Doctrine of 
the Church of Rome as enun- 
ciated by the Council of Trent, 
366. Conflicting tendencies on 
the subject produced by the Re- 
formation, 366. Effects of the 
Anabaptist movement, 365. 
Cases of baptism by sand and 
wine, 366 note. Doctrines of the 
Lutherans and Calvinists, 366. 
The doctrine of original sin re- 
jected by Socinus, 372. By Zu- 
ingb’us, 373. And by Chilling- 
worth and JeremyTay lor, 376 note 

Barbarians, conversion of the, 
causes idolatry to become gene- 
ral, i. 218 


BAY 

Barberini, Cardinal, his musical 
parties, ii. 322 note 
Barclay, William, first denied the 
power of the Pope over the tem- 
poral possessions of princes, ii. 
168 On lawful resistance 

to tyranny, 186 note 
Baroni, Leonora, her singing, ii. 
322 note. Milton’s Latin poems 
addressed to her, 322 note 
Bartholomew, St., success of per- 
secution shown in the case of 
the massacre of, ii. 4. Heaven 
thanked by a pope for the mas- 
saci^ of, 38 

Bartolomeo, Fra, influence of Sa- 
vonarola over him, i. 262 
Basil, St., devotion of the monks 
of, to painting, ii. 240 
Baxter, Richard, his defence of 
the persecution of witches, i. 8, 
108. His account of the death 
of Lowes, 108 note. His vain 
endeavours to revive the belief 
in witchcraft by accounts of 
witch-trials in America, 121. 
His work answered by Hutchin- 
son, 122. His view of religious 
liberty, ii. 76 

Bayle, his view of witchcraft, i. 
97 . His attempt to overcome 
the popular superstitions re- 
specting comets, 284. His works, 
and those which best show his 
genius, 286 note. His remarks 
on the tendency of theologians 
to condemn error more severely 
than immorality, 310 note. His 
denunciation of torture, 331 note. 
The character of Bayle regarded 
as the sceptical scholar, ii. 68. 
His influence on religious liberty 
in Franco, 69. His ‘ Contrains- 
les d’entrer,’ 60. Arguments by 
which his principles were deve- 
loped, 61, 62. His advocacy of 
the doctrine of passive obedience, 
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220. The ‘Avis am Refugiez'| 
asoribed to him, 220 note \ 
Bayonet^ importance of the inven- 
tion of the, to democracy, ii. 
214 

Bear-baiting, not formerly re- 
garded as inhuman, i. 302 
Bears, dancing, their connection 
with the devil, i. 74 note 
Beaumarchais, his charity, ii. 242 
Tiote 

Beauty, Q-reek worship of every 
order cf, i. 228. Beauty of some 
of the higher forms of animal 
life, displayed in Greek sculp- 
ture, 228 note. Departure of 
mediaeval art from the beauti- 
ful, 230. A general efflorescence 
of the beautiful the result of 
the revival of learning in Europe, 
237. Influence of voluptuous 
beauty upon art^ 247 note. The 
feeling of reverence gradually 
encroached upon and absorbed 
by that of beauty, 260 
Beccaria, his opposition to torture 
in Italy, i. 331 

Becket, St. Thomas hymn on the 
Virgin ascribed to, quoted, i. 
212 note 

Bedell, Bishop, respect with which 
he was treated by the rebel Ca- 
tholics, ii. 6. His life, by Alex- 
ander Clogy, 6 note 
Beelzebub, regarded as the god of 
flies, i. 74 note 
B^g-ards, sect of the, i. 341 
Belgium, monkish origin of many 
of the towns of, ii. 240. First 
mercantile establishments in, 
293 

Belief, religious, fetishism proba- 
bly the first stage of, i. 190. 
Anthropomorphism the next 
stage, 193 

Bellarmine, Cardinal, one of his 
arguments in favour of persecu- 


Bn. 

tion, ii. 19 note. His support 
of the Pope's right to depose 
sovereigns, 149. His work burnt 
in Paris, 149 

Bells, church, supposed invention 
of, by Paulinus, i. 263 
Benedict XIV., Pope, his defini- 
tion of usury, ii. 266 note. His 
decree against it, 267 
Benedictines, their services in ma- 
king labour honourable, ii. 239 
Bontham, Jeremy, his part in the 
movement for the mitigation of 
the severity of the penal code, 
i. 349. On usury, ii. 260 note. 
Gives the death-blow to the usury 
laws, 270 

Berkeley, Bishop, lielps by his wri- 
tings the cause of toleration, ii. 
72. His proposal to admit Ca- 
tholics into a Protestant Univer- 
sity, 123 note. His sentiments 
on passive obedience, 181 note 
Bernard, St., his rejection of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, i. 213 note 
Berenice, the name given by early 
Christian tradition to the woman 
healed of an issue of blood, i. 
209 note. This woman one of 
the principal types among the 
Gnostics, 209 note 
Beza, on predestination, i. 389 note. 
Advocates the lawfulness of per- 
secution, ii. 43. His answer to 
Castellio, 60 

Bianchi, his work ‘On Ecclesias- 
tical Power,’ ii. 143 not* 
Bibbiena, Cardinal, his play of the 
‘Calandra,’ ii. 312. Portraits 
of, by Raphael, 312 note 
Biblical interpretation and criti- 
cism. Sec Scriptural Interpre- 
tation 

Bilson, Bishop, his Apology for tbe 
policy of Queen Elizabeth to- 
wards the Catholics, ii. 40 note 
x> D 2 
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Maintains tlie sinfiilnesa of tole- 
ration, 40 note 

Binsfeldius, his opposition to the 
belief of lycanthropy, i. 77 note 
Bishops, election of, in the early 
Church, ii. 142 

Black death, a cause of the ten- 
dency towards luxury, ii. 286 
Blacksmiths, Abyssinian supersti- 
tion respecting, i. 77 note 
Blackwood, on lawful resistance to 
tyranny, ii. 186 

Blanchet, Peter, his farce of ‘ Pato- 
lin,' ii. 310, and note 
Bodin, John, his defence of the 
belief in witchcraft, i. 66. Tes- 
timonies to his merits as an his- 
torian, 87 note, fiis ‘ D^mono- 
manie des Sorciers,’ 88. His in- 
dignation at Wier’s sceptical 
work, 89. His reverence for the 
Old Testament, 1 35 note. His no- 
tion of the influence of the stars 
over the developement of socie- 
ties, 276 note. His study of the 
Koman law, ii. 200. His view of 
the regal power, 201 
Body, the human, contrast between 
the pagan and Christian esti- 
mate of, i. 228, 230 
Baotians, their dislike of com- 
merce, ii. 231 

Boguet, president of the tribunal 
of St. Claude, his executions for 
lycanthropy, i. 98 
Bolingbroke, Lord, causes of the 
oblivion into which his works 
have passed, i. 176. Inimical 
to liberty, ii. 190 

Bollandist collection of Lives of 
the Saints, i. 142 note 
Bonaventura, his Psalter, in use at 
Rome, i. 215 note 
Boniface, St., his attack on St. Vir- 
giliua, i. 273 

Boots with pointed toes supposed 
to have been offensive to L 55 


BUL 

Bossuet, attacks Zuinglins’ notion 
of original sin, i. 374. Asserts 
the doctrine of salvation only in 
the Church, 384. Position as- 
signed by him to Socinians and 
Anabaptists, ii. 54 
Botticelli, the painter, influenced 
Savonarola, i. 343 
Bourdeanx, De Lancre's sugges- 
tion as to the cause of witch- 
craft about, i. 4 note 
Brancas, Madame de, her perform- 
ance of the character of Geome- 
try, ii. 3 1 1 note 

Brephotrophia, or asylums for chil- 
dren, in the time of Justinian, 
ii. 241 

Brescia, Inquisition riots in, ii. 116 
Bridles, witches’, or iron collars 
used for extorting confession, i. 
129, 130 note 

Broedersen, his work on usury, ii. 
267 ^ 

Browne, Sir Thomas, his belief in 
the existence of witchcraft, i. 

106, 105 no 

Bruges, luxury of, in the four- 
teenth century, ii. 286 
Brunelleschi, his influence on Ita- 
lian architecture, i. 257 
Bruno, his philosophical specula- 
tions, i. 404. Burnt alive, 404 
Bruy^re, La, his opinions and influ- 
ence on the subject of witchcraft, 
i. 97 

Buchanan, George, his Protestant 
liberalism, ii, 175. His praise 
of the tyrannicides of antiquity, 
175, 177. Influence of his tract 
‘De Jure Regni apud Scotos,* 
176 

Buckle, on the disbelief in witch- 
craft in England, i. 1 2 1 note. On 
the Scotch Reformation, ii. 174 
Bull-baiting, not formerly regarded 
as inhuman, i. 302. Its silent 
extinction amongst the upper 
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classea, 304. Defended by Can- 1 
ning and Windham, 302 note. 1 
The unsuccessful -warfare waged 
by the Popes agninst Spanish 
bull-fights, 302 notf. Opposition 
of the Jesuit Mariana, 303 note. 
The great bull-fight of 1333 at 
Borne, 303 note 

Bullingor, his approval of the mur- 
der of Servetus, ii. 46 
Burghers, privileges of, in the 
middle ages, ii. 248 note 
Burgos, miracle of the crucifix at, i. 
141 

Burnet, Bishop, his liberalism, ii. 

185 note 

Burt, Captain, on old women turn- 
ing themselves into cats, i. 132 
note. His account of the belief 
in witchcraft in Scotland in his 
time, 13o 

Butler, on eternal punishments, i. 
33 


pABALA, the Hebrew, i. 44 Tiote 
VJ Cabalists, views of the, respect- 
ing demons, i. 24 note. Doctrines 
and beliefs of the, 42. The mys- 
tic union of Cabalistic philoso- 
phers and sylphs, 43, 44 
Cagliostro, the prophecies of, attri- 
buted to Buperuaturiil agency, i. 
100 

Cainites, their reverence for the op- 
ponents of the Jewish religion, 
i. 208 note 

Calahorra, witches put to death at, 
i. 6 note 

Calvin, John, his notions on witch- 
craft, i. 8 note. His view of in- 
fant baptism, 366, 367 His 
part in the Eucharistic contro- 
versy, 373. His view of the doc- 
trine of salvation only for those 
in the Church, 382. Advocates 
the lawfulness of persecution ii. 


CAB 

43. Applauded for burning Ser- 
vetus, 46. His answer to Cas- 
tellio’s denunciation of predesti- 
narianism, 49. His book against 
the Anabaptists’ notion of the 
sleep of the soul between death 
and judgment, 75 note. His in- 
clination to the republican theory 
of government, 173. His views 
of money-lending, 265. His se- 
verity against the theatre, 326 
note 

Calvinists, their coalescence with 
the Lutherans in Prussia and 
I other parts of Grermauy, i. 262 
I note 

; Oauniug, George, his defence of 
I bull-baiting, i. 302 note 

(’apel, liord, his dying words on 
j passive obedience, ii. 186 note 

C.ipital, the increase of, one of the 
circumstances that prepared the 
democracy of the eiglil eenth cen- 
tury, ii. 208. Import<iiice to the 
poor of converting wealth into 
capital, 360 note 

Capital punishment, opposition of 
Bishop Berkeley to, i. 348. Bec- 
caria advocated its abolition, 349 

Cardan, his horoscope of Christ, i. 
277 note 

Ciirmagnola and the Italian condot- 
tiori, ii. 214 

Carmelites, their history, ii. 364 
note 

Carthage, Council of, pronounces 
the damnation of the heathen, i. 
378. Third and Fourth Councils 
of, condemn usury, ii. 256 note 

Carving on gold and silver, how 
preserved in the middle ages, i. 
22 6 note. Carved ivory diptychs, 
226 note 

Casaubon, Meric, his defence of the 
belief in the existence of witch- 
craft, i. 118 

Gaasino, Monte, school of Greek 
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mosaic artists established at, i. 
225 

Castanaga, a Spanish monk, ques> 
tions the justice of executions for 
witchcraft, i. 5 note 
Castellio, his life and writings, ii. 
46, 47. His repudiation of pre- 
destinarianism, 47. Denounces 
the murder of Servetus, 47. An- 
swered by Calvin and Beza, 48. 
Epithets heaped upon him by 
Calvin, 49 note. His end, 49 
Catacombs, tombs of the exorcists 
in the, i. 26 note. The art of the 
catacombs altogether removed 
from idolatry, 197. Only one or 
two representations of martyr- 
doms, 198. Systematic exclusion 
of all images of sorrow, suffer- 
ing, and vengeance, 198, 199. 
Great love of symbolism evinced 
by the art of the catacombs, 200 
Oathari, a sect of Gnostics, their ef- 
forts to subdue the propensities 
of the body, i. 229 
Catholicism, Roman, traces of the 
compromise between Christianity 
and Paganism in, i. 36. Identi- 
fication of startling natural phe- 
nomena by the priests with acts 
of rebellion against themselves, 
40. The continuance of miracu- 
lous power still maintained by 
the Church of Rome, 139. But 
the sense of the miraculous on 
the decline among the great body 
of educated Catholics, 143, 146. 
Rationalistic tendencies in Ro- 
man Catholic countries, 170. 
Reflections on St. Peter’s at Rome 
as a memorial of the decay of 
Catholicism, 267. Torture em- 
ployed by Catholics during the 
reign of Mary, 830 note. Doc- 
trine of the Church of Rome 
respecting infant baptism as 
enunciate by the Council of 


CAT 

Trent, 366. Early Catholicism 
perfectly in accordance with the 
intellectual wants of Europe, ii. 
28. Period when it became the 
principle of retrogression, 30. 
And when coercion was matured, 
3 0 . Establishment of the Inqui - 
sition, massacre of the Albigen- 
80 S, and injunction of the Fourth 
Council of the Lateran, 30. Atro- 
city of the persecution perpe- 
trated by Catholicism, 32. A 
greater amount of unmerited suf- 
fering inflicted by the Church of 
Rome than by any other religion 
that has ever existed, 39. Perse- 
cution of Catholics under Eliza- 
beth, 39. Catholic and Protes- 
tant persecutions compared, 61. 
Growth of religious liberty in 
France always opposed by the 
Church, 69. Attempts of La- 
mennais to associate Catholicity 
with the movement of modem 
civilisation, 69. Catholicism pro- 
scribed by the English Common- 
wealth, 74, Milton’s reasons for 
excluding Catholics from tolera- 
tion, 78. Period of the undis- 
puted ascendency of Catholicism 
in Europe, 106. Catholic eman- 
cipation, 123. Endowment of 
the college of Maynooth, 123. 
Proposal of Bishop Berkeley to 
admit Catholics into a Protestant 
university, 123 note. Review of 
the ultramontane prrty, 148. The 
works of Bellarmine and Suarev 
burnt at Paris, 149. Teaching 
of French Catholicism as to the 
independence of the civil power, 
169. In its earlier stage the Ca- 
tholic Church the representative 
of progress, 216. Natural inca- 
pacity of Catholicism to guide 
the democratic movement in the 
eighteenth century, 219. Her 
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implacable enmity to toleration, 
219. Effect of the prohibition 
of usury in Catholic countries, 
262 note 

Cato, his remark on celibacy, i. 78 
Cats, old women turning themselves 
into, i. 132 note 

Causes, ultimate, failure of the mind 
of man in discovering, i. 291 
Cavalry, change in the relative po- 
sition of cavalry and infantry in 
war, ii. 212 

Cecchino, the harlequin, notice of, 
ii. 310 note 

Celibacy regarded as the highest 
form of virtue, i. 77. The old 
writers respecting women, 78. 
Influence of the celibacy of the 
monks in strengthening Mario- 
latry, 213 

Cellini, Benvenuto, his combination 
of immorality and piety, i. 893 
Celso, Minos, his work attributed 
to Bellius, ii. 50 note 
Celts, their ascription of intelli- 
gence to animals, i. 74 note 
Censorship, abrogation of the, in 
England, ii. 83. A literary cen- 
sorship directed against heretical 
writings after the abolition of pu- 
nishment for heresy, 117. Dio- 
cletian, Julian, Constantine, and 
Arcadius, 117. Beginning of li- 
censes, 119. Convocation and 
the Star Chamber, 119 
Cerebration, unconscious, instances 
of, ii. 93-95 note 

Ceres, in Greek statues, a type of 
summer and of maternal love, i. 
232 

Chalmers, Dr, his suggestion re- 
specting the earth, i. 278 note 
Chance, games of, why prohibited, 
i. 280. Old opinions on the 
subject of lots, 280 note. Ga- 
taker’s work on the natural laws 
of lot, 280 note 


CHR 

Charity of the early Christians, ii. 
241. Long period that elapsed 
before it was appreciated, 243 

Charlemagne, his stringent laws 
against sorcerers, i. 41. His 
contemptuous disregard of the 
decrees of the Second Council of 
Nice, 219 

Charles V., Emperor, number ot 
Dutch heretics put to death dur- 
ing his reign, ii. 33. Magnificent 
position of Spain under his go- 
vernment, 326. His employ- 
ment of gold in his wars, 330. 
His dishonest tampering with the 
coinage, 331 note 

Charles IX., of France, alleged 
cause of bis early death, i. 91 

Charms, reverence of fetishism, 1. 
193 

Charron, his famous treatise on 
‘ Wisdom,' i. 95, 330 note. Hie 
denunciation of torture in France, 
330. His advocacy of the doc- 
trine of passive obedience, ii. 
220 

Chemistry, its separation from al- 
chemy, i. 286 

Child, Sir Josiah, his defence of 
the mercantile system, ii. 342 
note 

Chillingworth, William, causes of 
his joining the Church of Rome, 
i, 166. Rejects original sin, 376 
note. Helps by his writings the 
cause of toleration, ii. 78, 73 

Chocolate, importation of, into Eu- 
rope, ii. 336 

Christ, as represented in Cliristian 
art before and after the twelfth 
century, i. 50. Early symbols 
of, 202. Probable Gnostic ori- 
gin of the conventional cast of 
features ascribed to Christ, 210. 
No authentic portrait of Christ 
in the time of St. Augustine, 21 1 
note. The first notice in writing 
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of the resemblance of Christ to 
hia mother, 212 note. The im- 
age at Panceas, 217. Mosaic 
portrait preserved in the church 
of St. Praxede, at Eome, 225 
note. The tradition of his de- 
formity, 234. The forged letter 
of Lentulus to the Roman Senate 
on his appearance, 234 note. 
Cardan’s horoscope of him, 277 
note 

Christianity: the early Christians 
in the Roman empire, i. 20. Pa- 
ganism, how regarded by them, 
21. Influence of the Alexan- 
drian or Neo-Platonic school 
over them, 21 note. Exorcists 
among them, 25, 141 note. Ter- 
ror which the doctrine of demons 
must have spread among them, 
26. The title ‘ enemies of the 
human race* transferred from 
the Christians to the magicians. 
29. Magical character attributed 
to Christian rites, 31. The mi- 
racle of St. Hilarion, 31, 32. 
Policy of the early Christians to- 
M'ards the magicians, 34. Com- 
promise between Christianity 
and Paganism, 36. Change in 
the twelfth century in the popu- 
lar teaching, 60. Influence of 
rationalism on Christianity, 185. 
Examples of fetish notions in 
the early Church, 191. Singu- 
larly touching and sublime cha- 
racter of the early Church, 199. 
Its symbolism as evinced in early 
Christian art, 200. Triumph of 
Christianity by absorbing and 
transforming old systems rather 
ihan annihilating them, 211. 
Distinctive type and tone of 
Christianity banished from art, 
and replaced by types of pagan- 
ism, 260. Originality of the 
moral type of Christianity, 306. 


CIK 

Real character and Ust of the 
Christian religion, 326. Bound- 
less philanthropy of modefu 
Christianity, 345. The sense ol 
sin appealed to most strongly by 
Christianity, 355. First conge- 
lation of the moral sentiments of 
Christianity into an elaborate 
theology, 356. Belief of the 
early Church that all external to 
Christianity were doomed to dam- 
nation, 359. Triumph of Chris 
tianity in the Roman empire on 
the condition of transforming it- 
self under tlie influence of the 
spirit of sect, ii. 105. Passive 
obedience of the early Christians. 
138, 141. Synthesis of the 
moral principles of Christianity 
and Paganism, 227. Christianity 
the most effective opponent of the 
evil of slavery, 236, The ferocity 
of manners corrected by the 
creation of Christian charity, 
240. Long period that elap.sed 
before the preeminent services 
of Christian charity were ap- 
preciated, 243. Great develope- 
meut of self-sacnfice by Chris- 
tianity, 245. Position of public 
amusements in the early history 
of Christianity, 301 
Chrysostom, St., on women, i. 78 
Church and State theory, the, in 
England and France, ii. 122 
Church, Dr. Thomas, his answer to 
Middleton’s attack on the vera 
city of the Fathers, i. 157 
Cicero, his idea of the soul, i. 337 
Cimabue, joy of the Florentines at 
one of his pictures of the Virgin, 
i. 254 

Cimento, Accademia del, establish- 
ment of the, in Tnscany, i. 286 
Circumcelliones, their turbulence, 
and persecution by Constantine, 
il 14 
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Civilisation, effect of, in destroying 
the belief in tJie miraculous, i. 

, U6. Its power on contemporary 
as compared with historical mi- 
racles, U7 

Classical writings, action of the re- 
vival of the, on liberty, ii. 199 
note. In altering the type of 
heroism, 202. Attempts to 
mould them into the image of 
the mediaeval conceptions, 205. 
This tendency ridiculed by Ul- 
rich von Hutten and Kabelais, 
205 not\ Effect of the revival 
of classical learning in Europe, 
295 

Clebergius, his objection to all 
forms of persecution, ii. 50 iwte. 
PasKagcs from his writings quoted, 
50 note 

Clemens Alexandrinus, on ladies 
using looking-glasses, i. 224 note. 
Admits the possibility of the 
salvation of pagans, 377 note 

Clement, the Dominican friar, Ins 
murder of Henri HI. of Erance, 
ii. 153. Applauded for Ills act, 
164 

Clement V., Pope, removes all pro- 
hibitions against bull-fighting 
in Spain, i. 802 note 

Clement, St., miracle related of, i. 
74 

Clergy, opinion that they should 
not, under any circumstances, 
cause the death of men, ii. 26. 
Toleration denounced by all 
sections of the clergy, 63. Ee- 
ligious liberty favoured by the 
marriage of the Protestant clergy, 
67. Attitude of the clergy of Eng- 
land respecting religious liberty 
during the Eevolution, 82, 84. 
Contest between the regal and 
ecclesiastical power, 107. Blow 
struck at the power of the clergy 
by the suppression of the monaa- 


COM 

teries, 126. Disappearance of 
the clergy from public offices 
126. Cruelty of the Spanish 
clergy to the Jews, 279 

Clogy, Alexander, his life of Bedel), 
ii. 6 note 

Gluten, Joachim, * De Haereticis 
pprsequendis,’ ii. 49 note 

Coffee, introduction of, into Europe, 
ii. 337 

Coinage, results of tampering with 
the, ii. 331 note 

Colbert, his suppression of execu- 
tions for witchcraft, i. 98. And 
of accusations for sorcery, 98. 
His services to manufactures, ii. 
342, 343 

Collier, Jeremy, his work on th® 
stage, ii. 325 

Cologne, university of, its condem- 
nation of a rationalistic spirit in 
some priesta of the diocese, i. 84. 
Attenipt of the Inquisition at, to 
destroy the whole literature of 
the Jews except the Bible, ii. 118 

Colonies, substitution of industrial 
for military, ii. 369 note 

Comets, effect of, on the supersti- 
tions of the dark ages, i. 41. 
Work of Fromundus and Fieni 
on, i. 273 9iotc. Superstitions 
respecting them, 283. Eaxo’s 
statement of the prophetic cha- 
racter of comets, 283 note. At- 
tempts to explain them in a ra- 
tionalistic manner, 284. And 
of Paracelsus and Bayle to upset 
the superstitions respecting them, 
284. Comets removed into the 
domain of law by Halley, 285. 
The tail of a comet considered 
by Whiston to be the locality of 
hell, 344 note 

Commei’ce and trade, how regarded 
by the ancients, ii. 231. Its in* 
terests give rise to consulships, 
ii. 271. Its influence in leading 
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men to tolerance, 272. Com- | 
mercial activity of the Jews, 283. 
Rapid mcrease of commerce in 
Europe, 292 

Commonwealth, groat numbers of 
executions for witchcraft in Eng- 
land during the, i. 106 

Como, number of sorcerers put to 
death at, in one year, i. 5 

Conception, the Immaculate, first 
appearance of the doctrine of, i. 
213. St. Augustine on, quoted, 
212 noU, Adopted by the Ma- 
horaedans, 212 noU, Rejected 
by St. Bernard as novel, 21 2 n'iU 

Concina on the history of usury, 
ii. 265 noU^ 266 noU 

Confessions of witches, how ex- 
torted in Scotland, i. 129, 130 
note 

Constance, great numbers of witches 
burnt at, i. 6 

Constance, Council of, its denuncia- 
tion of the right to slay tyrants, 
ii. 162 

Constantine, the Emperor, his se- 
vere law against secret magic, i. 

27. His destruction of pagan 
statues, 249 note. His persecu- 
tions of Jews and heretics, ii. 13. 
His policy towards the pagans, 
14. Destroys the books of the 
Arians, 118. Legalises interest 
at 12 per cent., 255 note 

ConstAutius, the Emperor, embraces 
the Ariau heresy, i. 28. ITis 
penalties for every kind of magic, 

28. St. Hilary’s denunciations 
of him, ii. 139 note 

Consubstantiation, almost silent 
evanescence of the doctrine of, i. 
260 

* Consulship of the Sea,’ the insti- 
tution so called, ii. 271 note 

Consulships, foundation of, ii. 271, 
293. The first recorded English 
consul, 293 note 


CEO 

Convent scandals of Gauffridi, 
Grandier, and La Cadi^re, i. 2 
note 

Convocation advocates the execu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots for 
idolatry, ii. 44 note. Under- 
takes to censure heretical books, 
119 

Copernican system, rise and con- 
demnation of, i. 273, 274. Re 
jected to the last by Lord Bacon, 
285 note 

Cordova, the theatre of, destroyed, 
ii. 322 note 

Corporations and guilds, their im- 
portance in the middle ages, ii. 
248. Milah longer exempt from 
them than any other town in 
Europe, 294 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, i. 268. His 
‘Topographia Christiana,’ 268. 
On earthquakes, 281 note 

Councils, influence of, in stimu- 
lating persecution, ii. 25 

Coxe, Bishop, advocates the appli- 
cation of torture to the Catholic 
priests, i. 330 note 

Craig, John, his application of the 
doctrine of probabilities to the 
Christian religion, i. 398. Re- 
view of his argument by La- 
place, 399 note 

Creation, spiritual meaning con- 
tained in the record of the, i. 265 

Credit, movement in favour of ma- 
nufactures stimulated by the in- 
vention of, ii. 348 

Credulity proclaimed a virtue by 
the classes who were most ad- 
dicted to falsehood, i. 398 

Cross, examples of fetish notions 
in the early Church respecting 
the, i. 191. Introduction of the 
cross in the forms of Christian 
churehes, 240 note 
\ (>03ae, Dr., his attacks on Glanvil. 
' i. 114 note 
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Crucifix, miracle of the, at Bur- 
goB, i. 141. And iu Christ’s 
Church, Dublin, 148 

Crucifixion, passion for representa- 
tions of the, i. 230. The proba- 
ble first appearance of pictures 
of the, 237 note. Abolition of, 
as a servile punishment, ii. 237 

Crusades, their influence in 
strengthening Mariolatry, i. 
213. Influence of the Crusades 
on the theological government 
of political affairs, ii, 1 06. Com- 
pared with the religious wars of 
the Keformation, 108. Influence 
of the Crusades on industry, 
248 

Cudworth, Ealph, his defence of 
the belief in the existence of 
witchcraft, i. 119 

Cybele, the mother of the gods, 
day on which her feast was cele- 
brated, i. 211 

Cyprian commands the devil to 
assail a religious maiden, i. 38. 
His view of the condemnation of 
all external to the Church, 377. 
The Levitical laws regarded by 
him as the foundation for the 
punishment of all heretics, ii. 19 

Cyprus stated by Nider to have 
been peopled by the children of 
incubi, i. 24 note 


D .$:DALUS, his sculpture, i. 231 
Dallaeus, his indignation at 
the Carnival dramas at Rome, 
ii. 322 note 

Dances of the ancients, some of 
them reconstructed by Naud4, i. 
96 note. The dancing mania of 
Flanders and Germany, origin 
of the, 54. Exorcism of the 
dancers, 64 note 

Daniel in the lion’s den, early 
Christian symbol of, i. 208 


DEM 

Dante, influence of his poem ovei 
the conceptions of theology, i. 
238. His theory of international 
arrangements, ii. 225 

Death, doctrine of the penal nature 
of, refuted by geology, i. 279 . 
Jubinal’s comparison of the hea« 
then and mediseval representa* 
tions of death, 379 note. Calm- 
ness with which it was contem- 
plated by the heathen, 378. 
The death of Socrates, 379. 
Luther’s saying on the subject, 
379 note 

Death, the black, i. 64. Causes to 
which it was attributed by the 
superstitious, 64. Annual festi- 
val at Trfeves in commemoratian 
of it, 66 note 

Death, Dance of, origin of the pic 
tures of the, i. 66 note 

Decemvirs, their law against magi- 
cians, i. ] 8 

Do Maistre, on the science of the 
ancients, quoted, i. 281 note. His 
remarks on Locke’s philosophy, 
400 note. And on Bacon’s, 406 
note 

Democracy : Protestantism, why 
favourable to, ii. 170. Circum- 
stances that prepared the demo- 
cracy of the eighteenth century, 
207-215. Analysis of the de- 
mocratic ideal, 225. Doctrine of 
the rights of nationalities, 225. 
Theories of international ar- 
rangements, 226. Democracy an 
aspect of the Christian spirit, 
228 

Demoniacs of the Bible regarded as 
lunatics bv Webster and Hobbes, 
1. 119 and note 

Demons, the, of the Alexandrian 
or Neo-Platonic school, i. 22. 
The doctrine of demons in its 
relation to heathen worship, 21 
note. Origin of the word demon 
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as 8i[!:uifying devil, 22. Ter- 
tulliau on demons, 22. All the 
pagan gods and goddesses re- 
garded by the early Christians 
as demons, 23. Male and female | 
devils, 24 note. Exorcists among | 
the early Christians, 25. The 
philosophical system of Psellus, 
44 

De Montfort, his commencement of 
the massacre of the Albigenses, 
ii. 30 

Descartes, influence of his writings 
in destroying the material no- 
tions associated with spirit** i. 
97. His Theory of Vortices, 
282. His influence on the de- 
cline of the medieval notions of 
heU, 336, 337, 343, 344. His 
doctrine of animals, 343 note. 
His account of the opinion of his 
contemporaries on the doctrine 
of a material fire, 344 note. 
Causes of his influence, 402. 
Animosity of the reformed clergy 
of Holland against him, ii. 43. 
The character of Descartes re- 
garded as the sceptical philo- 
sopher, 68. His influence on re- 
ligious liberty, 68 

Despotism, predisposition of the 
Anglican Church towards, ii. 
186 

‘Deuce,’ origin of the word, i. 24 
note 

Devil, his supposed especial power 
over apples, i. 4 note Appear- 
ances of him, in various forms, 
in the dark ages, 37. Talismans 
for baffling his devices, 39. Bas- 
reliefs on cathedrals of men de- 
voting themselves to the devil, 
66 note. Scepticism at the pre- 
sent day on all subjects con- 
nected with the devil, 66. St. 
Thomas Aquinas on Satan’s 
power, 62. Tempests and dis- 


DOM 

eases said to be produced by him, 
69-71. His power of assuming 
the form of any animal, 74. 
The ‘phenomena of love’ under 
the especial influence of the de- 
vil, 78. Kirk’s accoiuit of evil 
spirits among the Highlanders, 
132 note. Position assigned to 
him in the religious plays, ii. 
308 

Diabolus, Sprenger’s derivation of 
the word, i. 65 note 

Diana, in Greek statues, a type of 
chastity, i. 233 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, his remark on 
the belief in witchcraft in his 
time, i. 125 note 

Diocletian destroys the books of 
the Christians, ii. 118 

Dionysius the Aroopagite, his 
writings the Bible of mysticism, 
i, 342. In part translated by 
Scotus Erigena, 342 

Diplomacy, international, first 
great impulse given to, ii. 271. 
First use of the cipher in, 298 
note 

Diptychs, carved ivory, i. 225 

Diseases said to have been pro- 
duced by the power of the devil, 
i. 71 

Dissenters, English, causes of their 
power in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, ii. 8. Want of success of 
persecution shown in their case, 
8. Dissenters at the time of the 
Toleration Act, 8, 9. Assimi- 
lated to the Scotch, 177 

Dodwell, Dr. William, his answer 
to Dr. Middleton’s attack on 
the veracity of the Fathers, i. 
157 

Dog, a, ‘mo'red by the spirit of 
Pytho,’ i. 74 note 

Domat, his notion of the impro- 
priety of money-lending, ii. 260 

note 
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Dominick, St., legend of his mo- 
ther’s dream, ii. 113. The chief 
reviver of persecution, 113 note 
Donatists, their fierce persecutions, 
ii. 13 note. Persecuted by Con- 
stantine, 14 

Douay, number of sorcerers put 
to death at, in one year, i. 4. 
Executions for witchcraft at, 
98 

Douglas on miracles, i. IfiS 
Dress, richness of, after the Cru- 
sades, ii. 285 

Drinks, hot, importation of, into 
Europe, ii. 336. Their moral 
and social effects, 337 
Dryads, notions of the early Christ- 
ians respecting them, i. 23 
Dublin, the miraculous crucifix in 
Christ Church at, i. 148 
Durham Cathedral, Smollett’s re- 
marks on, i. 256 note 
Dusii, the, of the pagans, regarded 
by the early Christians as devils, 
i. 24. The origin of our ‘ dcucc*,’ 
24 note 


E arth, the centre of the, re- 
garded by St. Thomas as hell, 
i. 344 note 

Earthquakes, remarks of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes on, quoted, i. 281 
note 

East India Company begins the 
mercantile system in England, 
ii. 342 note 

Echelles, Trois, the sorcerer, par- 
doned by Charles IX., i. 91 
Eclipses, effects of, on the super- 
stitions of the dark ages, i. 40, 
Said to have caused the death of 
a French king, 40 
Edinburgh Review,' its influence 
in England, ii. 125 
Edwards, Jonathan, his views re- 
specting infant baptism, i. 368. 


ENO 

On ‘ Original Sin,’ 368 note. On 
predestination, 389 note 
Egyptians, influence of the na- 
tional religion on the art of the 
ancients, i. 196 

Eliberis, Council of, condemns 
usury, ii. 266 note 
Elizabeth, Q,ueen, her laws respect- 
ing witchcraft, i. 102. Success 
of persecution as shown in the 
laws of, ii. 5. Persecutions 
during her reign, 39. Bishop 
Bilson's apology for her policy 
towards the Catludics, 40 note. 
Answer she received from a 
Scotch deputation, 177 
Encyclopaedists, their denunciation 
of torture, i. 330 

England, first law in, against 
witchcraft, i. 100. Scepticism 
in England at the end of the 
seventeenth and beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, 121. 
The unexampled severity of the 
penal code in England in the 
^ middle ages, 347. Number of 

I annual executions in England 

in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, 348. Severity of the 
penal code during the reign of 
Greorge III., 348. Sketch of 
the history of toleration in Eng- 
land, 70-125. Disappearance of 
the clergy from offices of power 
in England, 126. Political in- 
fluence of the Italian republics 
on public opinion in England, 
147 note. Debt England owes 
to her lion-episcopal churches, 
177. The two schools of des- 
potism in England, 185. Paral- 
lel between the history of po- 
litical and religious liberty in 
England, 188. The greatest 
English freethinkers mimical to 
liberty, 190. Difference between 
the growth of English and 
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French liberW analogons to 
English and Rench tolerance, 
191. Sale of English slaves to 
the Irish in the middle ages, 
246 note. Introduction of usury 
into England, 264. First for 
mally permitted by law, 266. 
First mercantile companies es- 
tablished in, 293. The first 
English consul recorded, 293 note. 
Introduction of the opera into 
England, 314. The drama in 
England, 325. Eevolution of 
prices in England in the six- 
teenth century, ZZOnote. Begin- 
ning of the mercantile system 
in England, 342 note. Pre- 
eminence of England in political 
economy, 351 

Ephesus, Council of, defined the 
manner in which the Virgin 
should be represented by artists, 
i. 212 

Ephialtes, the demon of night- 
mare, according to the Greeks, 
i. 25 note 

Ephrem, St., weds orthodox verses 
to Gnostic music, i. 210 
Epicureans, their denial of the 
existence of evil spirits, i. 18 
Epilepsy, an epidemic attack of, 
attributed to the afflicted having 
been baptised by unchaste 
priests, \.ZZi note 
Episcopalianism, its tendency com- 
pared with that of Presbyterian- 
ism, ii. 172 

Erasmus, his firm belief in witch- 
craft, i. 62. His opposition to 
the doctrine of predestination, i. 
886. His toleration, ii. 53 
Essex, an old man mobbed to death 
as a wizard in, in 1863, i. \‘l2note 
Eucharis, the actress, ii. 300 note 
Eucharistic controversy, part taken 
in the, by the early Beformers, 
i. 878 


FAR 

Euhemerus, his theory of the ori- 
gin of the gods of paganism, i. 
298. Translated into Latin hj 
Ennius, 298 

Eunomius, his writings suppressed 
by the Emperor Arcadius, ii. 
118 

Eunuchs in opera-houses, ii. 323 

Eutyches, the works of, prohibited 
by Theodosius, ii. 118 

Evidential school, origin and de- 
cline of the, in England, i. 175. 
Its position in France, 176. And 
in Germany, 177. Strong ten- 
dency among the evidential 
school to meet the Rationalists 
half-way, 178 

Exchange, the invention of letters 
of, ascribed to the Jews, ii. 283 
note 

Excommunication, its great power 
in the middle ages, ii. 107 

Exorcists, early C^hristian, i. 25. 
Their tombs in the catacombs, 
26 note. Order of exorcists in 
the Church of Rome, 25 note 

Exorcism forbidden to clergymen 
by Convocation, unless licensed 
by their bishops, i. 126. Exor- 
cists among the Christians, Pa- 
gans, and Jews, 140 note 


F ABIOLA, her foundation of the 
first hospitals, ii. 243 
Fairies rega^ied as devils, i. 23 
note 

Famine, effec’ of, on the super- 
stitions of . dark ages, i. 40, 
Alleged cause of one in J^nce, 
40 

Farces, the earliest, ii. 310. Blan- 
chet’s farce of ‘Patelin,’ 310 
and note. Spanish farces in 
the fifteenth century, 311 note 
Farel, his approval of the murder 
of Servetus, ii. 46 
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Farmer, Hugh, his attempts to ex- 
plain the diabolical possessions 
of Scripture by the ordinary 
phenomena of epilepsy, i. 168 
Fathers of the Church, miracles 
related by them as undoubted 
and ordinary occurrences, i. 140. 
The cessation of miracles sup- 
posed by early Protestants to 
have taken place when the 
Fathers passed away, 149. Neg- 
lect into which their works had 
fallen in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, 151. Dr. 
Middleton’s attack on their ve- 
racity, 154. Their denial of the 
existence of the Antipodes, 267, 
268. Their conception of hell, 
311. Justified pious frauds, 396 
note. Their opinions on tole- 
ration, ii. 11. On passive obe* 
dience, 138. Their services in 
making labour honourable, 239. 
Their condemnation of money- 
lending, 254. Their denuncia 
tion of the theatre, 301 
Fauns, the, of the pagans, regarded 
by the early Christians as devils, 

i. 24 

Feltre, Bernardin dc, founded 
money-lending societies in Italy, 

ii. 269 

Fetishism probably the first stage 
of religious belief, i. 190. Fk- 
amples of fetish notions in the 
early Church, 191. The fetish- 
ism of the ancient Greeks, 231 
Finn, Dr., his horrible tortures and 
death for witchcraft, i. 104 note 
Fiard, Abb6, charges the philoso- 
phers with being the represen- 
tatives of the old sorcerers, i. 
100 

Fieni assists Fromundus in a work 
on comets, i. 273 note 
Fights, sham, of Italy, ii. 304 note 
Filmer, his advocacy of passive 


FRA 

resistance, ii. 186, 187. An- 
swered by Sydney, 187 
Fire regarded by the ancients as 
the portal of the unseen world, 
i. 315 note 

Fish, the, a symbol of Christ, i. 
202, 203 

Flagellants, origin of the order ol 
the, i. 61. Their discipline, 61. 
Their reappearance at the period 
of the black death, 54 
Flies, Beelzebub god of, i. 74 note 
Florence, the dyers of, in the mid- 
dle ages, i. 246 note. Luxury 
of, after the Crusades, ii. 286. 
Trade in money, 264 
Fcemina, Sprenger’s derivation of 
the word, i. 65 note 
Fcotus, pagan practice of destroying 
it in the womb, i. 363 note 
Fools, feast of, ii. 308. Origin of 
the, 308 note 

Fortunatus, St., ‘On the Cross, 
quoted, i. 191 note 
Foscarini, the Carmelite, his de- 
fence of the Copornican system, 

i. 21 note. His condemnation, 
274 note 

Foundlings, multitudes of, sus- 
tained by the early Christians, 

ii. 241. Sketch of the history 
of foundling hospitals in Europe, 
241 note 

Fox, Charles James, on the relation 
of scepticism and toleration, ii. 
10 note 

France, persecution of witches in 
the south of, i. 4. Gradual ces- 
sation of persecution for witch- 
craft and sorcery in, 98, 99. 
Occasional apparitions of the 
Virgin among ignorant and 
superstitious peasants in, 148. 
Allegiance of France to Christi- 
anity thrown off in the last 
I century, 172. Eesult of her 

I return to the Church, 173. Pro- 
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testanl porsectitions in, ii. 42. 
Sketch of the history of tolera- 
tion in France, 57, 102. France 
at the head of modern liberalism, 
121. Circumstances that made 
patriotism in France antagonistic 
to liberty, 169. Attitude of the 
Protestants in 1615, 169. De- 
clarations by the Sorbonne of 
the absolute independence of the 
civil power, 169. Difference 
between the gi’owth of English 
and French liberty analogous to 
English and French tolerance, 
191. Wide influence of the 
French Revolution, 221. Usury 
in France in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, 263 note^ 264. 
Impulse given to French com- 
merce from the relations of 
France with the Turks, 285. 
Luxury after the Crusades, 285. 
Contrast between the French 
and Italian dramas in their re- 
lation to the Church, 313. In- 
troduction of the opoi-a into 
France, 315 

Frauds, pious, i. 395. Justified by 
the Fathers, 396. Dr, Newman 
on, 397 note 

Frederick, King of Prussia, his 
abolition of torture in his do- 
minions, i. 331 

Frederick II., Emperor, declares 
himself the protector of the In- 
quisition, ii, 111 

Freethinkers in Roman Catholic 
countries, character of the mo- 
dem school of, i. 170 

Fridays, abstaining from meat on, 
a main practical test of religion 
on the Continent, i. 311. Per- 
•ecutions in France on this 
ground, 312 note. Peculiar light 
in which the subject was re 
garded in England, 312 note 


GEN 

Fromundus, his works and views, 
i. 273 fwte 

Fulgentius, St., condemns all ex-., 
ternal to the Church, i. 378. His 
statement of the doctrine of in- 
fant baptism, quoted, 362 


ALILEO, condemnation of, by 
the literal school of Scriptural 
interpreters, i. 267, 274 
Gallican Church, its contemptuous 
disregard of the decrees of the 
Second Council of Nice, i. 219. 
Oerbert the reputed author of 
Gallican opinions, 275 note. The 
Gallican Church the representa- 
tive of despotic interests, ii. 167 
Gardening, influence of Rousseau 
on the science of, ii. 222. Le 
N6tre’6 style, 223 
Garinet, on sorcery, quoted, i. 8 
note 

Gataker, on lots, i. 280 note 
Gauls, money-lending among the, 
li. 253 

Generation, spontaneous, theory of, 

i. 342. Melanchthon’s remarks 
upon the question of the causes 
of the difference of sex, quoted, 
343 note. The laws of genera- 
tion as explained by Mr, Morell, 

ii. 95 note 

Genesis, objections of the Mani- 
chmans to the litoml interpreta- 
tion of, i. 264. Answered by St. 
Augustine, 265 

Genova, great numbers of witches 
executed in, i. 5 

Genii, pagan representations of the, 
adopted by Christian art as guar- 
dian angels, i. 201 
Genius, a good, represented by the 
old Egyptians as a serpent with 
a hawk’s head, i. 208 note 
Genovesi advocates the abolition of 
the usury laws, ii, 270 note 
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Gentilis, his death, ii. 42 
Geology refutes the doctrine of the I 
^ j)enal nature of death, i. 278 
Germany, vast numbers of witches 
put to death in, i. 3. Character 
of the biblical criticism of, 299, 
300. Persecution of the Catholics 
in Germany, ii. 40. Probable ; 
cause of the ascendency of Ger- 
man thinkers in Europe, 134 
Gerson, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, his defence of the 
belief in witchcraft, i. 66. His 
remarks on persons who denied 
the existence of demons, quoted, 
84, Denounces tyrannicide, ii. 
162 

Gibbon, Edward, causes of his 
going over to the Church of 
Rome, i. 167, 166 
Gilbert, William, his discoveries 
respecting the magnet treated 
with contempt by Lord Bacon, i. 
285 note 

Giotto, religious feeling pervading ! 

bis works, i. 236 I 

Gladiatorial shows, the last, ii. 242. | 
Origin of, 306 note j 

Gladstone, W. E., his ‘Church and ' 
State,' quoted, ii. 128 
Glanvil, Joseph, his defence of the 
persecution of witches, i. 8. His 
defence of the belief in witch- 
craft, 110. General outline of 
his opinions, 111. Of his essay 
on ‘Anti -fanatical Religion and 
Free Philosophy,’ 114. His ‘Sad- 
dneismus Triumphatns,’ 115. Its 
great success, 118. Histolerance, 
ii. 81 note 

Glass painting, common long before 
the time of Cimabue, i. 226 note. 
Origin of the tracery of some of 
the windows of the French cathe- 
drals, 246 note 

Gloucester, Duchess of, her punish- 
ment for witchcraft, i. 101 


OOT 

0 nosticism : origin of the central 
I doctrine of the .ffions, i. 21 note. 
Influence of Gnosticism over 
Christian art, 205. Its view of the 
God of the Jews, 208 note. Of 
the ‘ Unknown Father,’ 208. The 
two principal iEons, Christ and 
the Sophia, 208. The worship of 
the Virgin strengthened by Gnos- 
ticism, 209. Reverence of many of 
the Gnostics for the serpent, 208 
note. The woman who was healed 
of the issue of blood one of the 
principal types of the Gnostics, 

209 note. Absorbing and at- 
tracting influence of Gnosticism, 
209, 210. Probable Gnostic 
origin of tlie conventional cast 
of features ascribed to Christ-, 

210 

God the Father, representations of, 
in Christian art, comparatively 
modern, i. 204, 206. How re- 
presented in different countries, 
206, Difference between the 
conception of the Divinity in a 
scientific and unscientific age, 
282 

Gods of the pagans, notions of the 
early Christians respecting the, 
i. 23 

Gold, economical error of regarding 
it alone as wealth, ii, 328 

Goldsmiths’ work of Rouen, Italy, 
and Limoges, i. 226 note, St, 
Eloi, their patron, i. 226 note 

Gospels, the apocryphal, their in- 
fluence over Christian art, 210 

Gothic architecture, origin of, i. 
263. Fitness of, for churches, 
254. Disfavour into which it 
fell in the eighteenth century, 
265 note. The fluctuations in 
the estimate of this architecture 
represent the fluctiuitions of 
religious sentiments, 266. Causes 
of the ancient preference of 
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Gothic to Roman architocture, 
266 note. Singular criticisms of 
Gothic architecture, 266 note, 
Ita revival in the present century, 
256 note 

Qotteschalk, the monk, holds the 
doctrine of double predestination, 
i. 386 note. His punishment, 
386 note 

Government, its power of influenc- 
ing the reason of the people, ii. 
4. Hooker’s doctrine of the tmo 
origin and functions of, 183. 
Locke’s treatise on government, 
187 

Gozzoli, Benozzo, his works, i. 237 

Gratian, the Emperor, his slave 
law, ii. 238 note 

Grattan, on the Act of Union, ii. 
183 note 

Gravitation, problem of, i. 291 

Greeks, their notion of nightmare, 
i. 26 note. Their belief in evil 
spirits and sorcery, 18, Influence 
of the national religion on the art 
of the ancient, 195. Greek wor- 
ship of beauty, 228. Greek 
idolatry faded into art, 231. 
Creative power in art becomes 
extinct among the Greeks, 233. 
Influence of the resurrection of 
the spirit of ancient Greece on 
medisevalism, 241. Immense 
sums expended by ancient Greece 
upon works of art, 248. Works 
of excavation carried on by the 
French in Greece, 250 note. 
Acquaintance with the Greek 
tongue in Ireland in the ninth 
century, i. 316. The Greek fear 
of the dead and predisposition to 
see ghosts, 338 note. Industrial 
j)ursuit8, how regarded in Greece, 
li, 231. Money-lending among 
the Greeks, 253. The lawfulness 
of usury maintained by the 
Greeks after the twelfth century, 
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260. i\Iusic among the Greeks, 
313 note 

Gregorius Thaumaturgus one 
the latest eminent for the gift of 
miracles, i. 160 

Gregory of Nyssa, his disbelief in 
eternal punishments, i. 312 
Gregory the Great, his emancipa- 
tion of his slaves, ii. 237 
Gregory XIII., Pope, removes the 
prohibition of Paul V. against 
bull-fighting, i. 302 note 
Gregory XVI., Pope, his condemna- 
tion of religious liberty, ii. 69 
Grevin, his play ‘The Death of 
Caesar,’ ii. 162 

Grillandus, ‘On the Poverty of 
Witches,’ i. 3 note. ‘ On their 
Medical knowledge,’ i. 71 note 
Orindal, Bishop, advocates the ap- 
plication of torture to the Catho- 
lic priests, i. 330 note 
Gronovius, influence of the Roman 
law on his political teaching, ii. 
201. His works, 201 note 
Orotius, his view of rebellion, ii. 
138 note 139. His theory of inter- 
national arrangements, 225 
Guido of Arezzo, his invention of 
musical notation, ii. 314 
Guilds and corporations, their im- 
portance in the middle ages, ii. 
248 

Gunpowder, importance of the dis- 
covery of, to democracy, ii. 214 


H ale, sir Matthew, his belie? 
in the existence of witchcraft, 
i.ll0 

Hall, Robert, his advocacy of li- 
berty, ii. 178 note 
Hanseatic League, commerce of the, 
ii. 293. Its suppression of piracy, 
293 

Harrington, James, on liberty of 
conscience, ii, 76. His ‘ System 
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of Politics,* quoted, 76 note. His 
‘ Oceana,’ 147 note. Answers to 
his arguments, 148 note. His 
advocacy of the ballot, 148 note. 
On the necessity of usury, 26Qnote 
Harsenet, Dr., archbishop of York, 
enumerates witehcraft amongst 
‘Popish impostures,’ i, 125 note 
Harvey, his discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood not owing to 
Bacon’smethod, i. 285n(3^e. First 
result of his discovery, 293 
Haunold, on usury, ii. 267 
Hawkswood, Sir John, and the Ita- 
lian condottieri, ii. 214 
Healing, cause of the adoption of 
the serpent as the emblem of, i. 
208 note 

Helena, worship of, i. 207 note 
Hell, catalogue of the leaders, and 
description of the organisation 
of, i. 87. Patriotic conception 
of, 311. Views of Origen and 
Gregory of Nyssa, 311, 312. 
Faint notions of the Jews and 
heathens on the subject, 313. 
Elaboration of the conception of 
punishment by literal fire in the 
middle ages, 315. Extreme ter- 
rorism of the fourteenth century, 
317. DeanMilman on the passion 
for detailed pictures of hell, 318 
note. Destruction of natural re- 
ligion by the conception of hell, 
319. Effect of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment on man’s cha- 
racter, 321 et seq. Causes of the 
decline of the mediaeval notions 
of hell, 334. The belief in hell 
one of the corner-stones of the 
psychology of the Fathers, 338. 
Opinions of the contemporaries 
of Descartes, 343 note. The lo- 
cality of hell, 344 note. Elimi- 
nation of the doctrine of future 
torture from religious realisa- 
tions, 350, 331 
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Helmonl, Van, his receipt for pro* 
ducing mice, i. 342 note 
Henry HI. of France, his murder, 
ii. 153. The murder eulogised 
by the League and by the Pope, 
164 

Henry IV. of France, establishes 
the principle of toleration by the 
edict of Nantes, ii. 64. His theory 
of international arrangements, 
225 

Henry VIII. of England, formally 
permits money-lending, ii. 266 
Hercules represented in some of the 
old churches, i. 201 note. In 
Greek statues the type of the 
dignity of labour, 233 
Hereditary guilt, the conception of, 
i. 356. Theories to account for 
it, 367. Expression of this ge- 
neral conception in dogmatic 
teaching, 357. Weakened by the 
progress of democratic habits, 
358. Itsdogmatic expression the 
doctrine that all men are by na- 
ture doomed to damnation, 3,59. 
Infant baptism, 359 
Heresiarchs, the age of, passed, i. 
173. M. de Montalembert’s re- 
marks on Lamonnais as an heie- 
siarch, 173 note 

Heretics, use of slow fire in burning 
them ill some districts, i. 327 note. 
Torture of heretics in the six- 
teenth centnry, 328. Bishop 
Simancas on heretics possessing 
no moral rights, 396 note. The 
first law in which the penalty of 
death is annexed to the simple 
profession of a heresy, ii. 13 
note. The Levitical law re- 
garded by Cyprian as the foun- 
dation of dealings with heretics, 
19. St. Augustine’s view of 
heresy, 22, 23 note. Denuncia- 
tion by St. Martin and St. Ambrose 
of the execution of some heretics, 
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24, 25. Few heretics peraecuted 
for several centuries before the 
Albigenses, 27, 28. Heresies 
renewed by the decomposition of 
mediseval society, 30. Encoun- 
tered by persecution, 30. Eymo- 
ricus the Inquisitor, 34 note. Bull 
of Pope Innocent IV. enjoining 
examination by torture, 34 note. 
Sentence pronounced upon the 
relapsed heretic, 35 note. Fero- 
city displayed towards the chil- 
dren of heretics, 36 note, 37 note. 
Bight of the civil magistrates to 
punish heresy maintained by 
Luther, Beza, &c., 43. But op- 
posed by Zuinglius and Socinus, 
44. Repeal of the writ ‘He 
HsereticocomburendOj’Sl. Work 
of Jansenius on the sinfulness of 
alliances with heretics, 109. 
Sketch of the constitution and 
progress of the Inquisition, 110 
Hermaphrodites introduced byPol- 
ycles into art, i. 247 note 
Hernandez, the Spanish sculptor, 
his piety, i. 236 note 
Heroism, etfect of the classical 
writings in altering the type of, 
ii. 202 

Highlanders, Robert Kirk’s account 
of evil spirits among the, i. 132 note 
Hilarion, St., his miracle performed 
for the benefit of Italicus, i. 31. 
Other miracles relat-ed of him, 
32 note 

Hilary, St, of Poitiers, hi.s advo- 
cacy of absolute and complete 
toleration, ii. 11. His denuncia- 
tion of the Emperor Constantius, 
139 note 

Hinckmar, archbishop of Bheims, 
his opposition to the worship of 
images, i. 219. On infant bap- 
tism, 369. BQs opposition to 
Qottesehalk’s doctrine of double 
predestination, 386 note 


HUM 

History, influence of the morpholo 
gical theory of the universe upon, 
i. 289 

‘ Histriomastii,’ the, of Prynne, li. 
325 note 

Hobbes, his influence one of the 
causes of the decline of the be- 
lief in witchcraft, i. 109. His 
unflinching support of persecu- 
tion, ii. 82. Inimical to liberty 
190 

Hobson, Elizabeth, her account of 
an apparition that had appeared 
to her, i. 123 

Holidays, Catholic, ii. 338, 339 note 

Holland, Protestant persecutions of 
the Catholics in, ii. 43. 8ee 
Netherlands 

Hooker, Richard, love of truth 
manifested in his works, ii. 72. 
His doctrine of the origin and 
functions of government, 183. 
And of passive obedience, 185 

Hopital upholds religious liberty, 
li. 68 

Hopkins, Matthew, the witchfinder, 

i. 107 

Horsley, Bishop, his advocacy of 
passive obedience to the laws, ii. 
190 

Hospitals of the early Christians, 

ii. 24 1 . The liospitiils erected by 
Fabiola, 243. The network of 
hospitals founded after the Cru- 
sades, 244 

Hotraan.his ‘Franco-Gallia,’ii. 194. 
Account of the author, 1 94, and 
note 

Howard, John, i, 347 

Hroswitha, her religious plays, ii 
306 

Hudibras on executions for witch- 
craft, i. 107 note 

Huet, bishop of Avranches, his vie\^ 
of the utter vanity of philosophy, 
i. 371 note 

Humanity, virtue of, i. 302, In- 
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humanity of some of the sports of 
our ancestors, 302 
Xlurae, David, his ‘ Essay on Mira- 
cles,’ i. 157. His method of 
reasoning anticipated by Locke, 
157 note. Influence of his essay 
at the present day, 175. Inimi- 
cal to liberty, ii. 190. On usury, 
260 

Huss, John, his liberal opinions, ii. 
173 

Hutcheson, on the causes of the an- < 
cient preference of Gothic to Ho- 
man architecture, i. 256 note 
Hutchinson, on the number of exe- 
cutions for witchcraft in England, 

i. 101 note 

Hutten, Ulrich von, his liberal views, 

ii. 173. His ridicule of the at- 
tempt to mould the classic'5 into 
the image of mediaevalism, 205 
note. His irony on the Cliristian 
horror of the Jews, 276 note 

Hydraulicon, water organ, i. 251 
note 

Hyperesthesia of the memory, cases 
of, 94 note 


T X0T^5, the initial letters of the 
name of Clirist as S^iviour, i. 
202 note 

Iconoclasts, rise and progress of 
the, i. 219. Quarter whence the 
Iconoclasts issued forth, 234. 
Effect of the Iconoclast persecu- 
tion on Italian art, 234 note 
Idolatry, reasons why uncivilised 
man falls into, i. 194. A sign 
sometimes of progress, some- 
times of retrogression, 194. St. 
Agohard’s work denouncing the 
idolatry of image-worship, 219, 
220. Intimate connection of idol- 
atry with the modes of thought 
of the middle ages, 222. Maho- 
medanism the sole example of a 


IKT 

great religion restraining semi- 
barbarians from idolatry, 223. 
Causes why Greek idolatry faded 
into art, 231, 232 

Ignatius, St., bis introduction of 
the practice of antiphons, ii. 313 
Illiheris, decree of the Council of, 
against paintings in churches, i. 
239 

Infantry, change in the relative 
importance of cavalry and in- 
fantry in war, ii. 212 
Innocent III., Pope, his institution 
of the Inquisition, i. 61. Esta- 
blishes the Inquisition, ii. 30. 
Ills bull confiscating the goods 
of heretics, 36, 37 note 
Innocent IV., Pope, his bull en- 
joining the examination of here- 
tics by torture, ii. 34 note 
Innocent VUI., Pope, his bull 
against sorcery, i. 6. Commis- 
sions the Inquisitor Sprenger, 6 
Innocent XI., Pope, his condemna' 
tion of usury, ii. 257 note 
Inquisition, institution of the, i. 
61. The first law in which the 
title ‘Inquisitors of the Faith' 
appears, ii. H note. Form of 
supplication employed by Inqui- 
sitors, 25 and note. Trautsman- 
dorffs work in favour of tolera- 
tion, 25 note. Magnitude and 
atrocity of the persecutions of 
the Inquisition, 32. Paramo’s 
remark on the Inquisition, 34 
note. Pardon always promised 
by the Inquisitors to those who 
would confess or retract theii* 
opinions within a certain period, 
37 note. Frequent hostility of 
the Inquisition to the civil power, 
and its separation of religious 
questions from politics, 110. 
^etch of the constitution ana 
progress of the Inquisition, 110. 
Intere^, principles that xigulate, 
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ii. 250. TJaknown to the an- 
cients, 252. See oIbo Usury 

Ulumination. See Manuscripts 

Image-worship. See Idolatry 

Impromptus, old plays termed, ii. 
210 

Incarnation, desire in the middle 
ages to give a palpable form to 
the mystery of the, i. 212 note. 
Instances of a conception by the 
ear, 212 note 

Incubi, or male devils, i. 24 note. 
Their peculiar attachment to 
women with beautiful hair, 24 
note^ Their sons in the isle of 
Cyprus, 24 note 

Independents, their tolerant spirit, 
ii. 74 

* Index Expurgatorius, originated 
by Paul IV., ii. 119 

India, influence of the national re- 
ligion on the art of ancient, i. 
195, 196 note 

Industry: the industrial history 
of nationalism, ii. 229 et seq, | 
Slavery the basis of the indus- 
trial system of antiquity, 230. 
Industry, how regarded in an- 
cient Greece and Rome, 231. 
Seiwices of the Fathers and of 
the Benedictines in making la- 
bour honourable, 239. Modern 
industrial history begun by the 
emancipation of the towns, 248. 
Effects of the Crusades on in- 
dustry, 248. Importance of cor- 
porations in the middle ages, 
249. Points of contact of indus- 
trial and theological enterprises, 
249. Usury the first ground of 
collision, 250. Effect of industry 
on theological judgments, 284. 
Injury done to industry by per- 
secution, 284. Cause of the . 
decline of the ideal of poverty, j 
285. Luxury and sumptuary i 
laws of the tlnrteenth and four- 


lEE 

toeuth centuries, 292. Rapid 
increase of commerce in Europe, 
292. An intellectual ascendency 
given to industry by the Medici, 
294. Harmony of the industrial 
movement with the other ten- 
dencies of the age, 294. The 
creation of the theatre the last 
service of the industrial civilisa- 
tion of Italy, 325. The sceptre 
of industry almost in the grasp of 
Spain, 326. Incompatibility of 
monasticism with industry, 331. 
Cessation of the commercial 
antagonism of Protestantism 
and Catholicism, 338. Conflict 
between the manufacturing and 
agricultural interests, 339. 
School of Sully opposed to ma- 
! nufactures, 342. The School of 
Colbert favourable to them, 342, 
343. Beginning of the mercan- 
tile system in ligland, 342 note. 
Invention of credit, 348. And 
of machinery, 348. Political 
economy an expression of an 
industrial civilisation, 352, In- 
dustry the destroyer of asceti- 
cism among the moderns, 368. 
Intellectual influences favourable 
to industrialism, 369. Utilita- 
rianism the philosophical ex- 
pression of industrialism, 370 

International arrangements, theo- 
ries of Hildebrand, &c., ii. 225 

Investitui-es, the famous history of 
the, ii. 107 

Irish, veneration cf the ancient, for 
wolves, i. 74 note. Their belief 
in lycanthropy, 76 note 

Ireland, learning in, in the ninth 
century, i. 316. Number of con 
verts from Catholicism to Pro- 
testantism produced by the penal 
system in seventy-one years, ii. 
6. The outbreak of 1640, 6. 
Want of success of persecution 
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shown in the case of the Irish | 
Catholics, 7. Persecution of the | 
Catholics in, in the seventeenth 
century, 40. Liberalism of the 
Irish Parliament, 121-124. Con- 
troversy in Ireland on toleration 
in 1726, 124 7wte. Patriotism 
replaced by sectarianism, 124. 
Sale of English slaves to the 
Irish in the middle ages, 246 note 
Isaac, the ‘wood of sacrifice ’ borne 
by, a type of tlie cross, i. 191 note 
Isabella, Queen of Spain, her de- 
cree of banishment against tlie 
Jews, ii. 279 

Isidore, St., on infant baptism, i. 
362 note 

Isis, the Egyptian conception of, 
transferred to the worship of the 
Vii;gin, i. 211 

Italicus, the Christian, and the 
miracle of St. Hilarius, i. 31 
Italy, great number of sorcerers 
put to death in, in one year, i. 6. 
Goldsmitlis' work of, 226 note. 
Moral condition of Italian so- 
ciety, and its influence on ait, 
in the middle ages, 243. Chief 
CJiuses of the perfection attained 
by the Italian painters of the 
sixteenth century, 245. Gothic 
architecture never in favour in 
Italy, 257 noie. Abolition of 
torture in, 331. Antecedents of 
Rationalism in Italy, 370. Po- 
litical influence of the Italian 
republics on public opinion in 
England, ii. 147 note. Intense 
hostility excited in Italy by the 
Inquisition, 116. The Italian 
condottieri, 214, Poundation of 
the ‘Monti di Pieta’ in Italy, 
269. Usury made popular by 
the rise of the Italian republics, 
264. Toleration accorded by the 
Italian republics to the Jews, 
284. The old sham fights of 


JEW 

Italy, 304 note. Fondness of the 
Italians for the theatre, 322 


J AMES I. of England, his zeal 
against witchcraft, i. 104. His 
law subjecting witches to death 
upon the first conviction, 106. 
Presides over the tortures in- 
flcted on Dr. Fian, 104 note. 
His infatuation on the subject of 
witchcraft, 132 

James II., his proclamation of re- 
ligious liberty, ii. 82 
Janseiiius, his book on the sinful- 
ness of aUiances with heretics, 
ii. 109 

Januarius, St., miracle of, at Na- 
ples, ii. 166 

Japan, success of persecution shown 
in the case of the Christians in, 
ii. 4 

J esuits, tyrannicide defended by the, 
ii. 165. Their services to liberal- 
ism, 166. Casuistry of the Jesuits 
applied to the subject of usury, 
267. Their proclamation of the 
‘ social contract,’ ii. 150. Suarez, 
‘Do Fide,’ 149-151. Mariana, 
' De Rege,’ 152 

Jewel, Bishop, on the increase of 
witchcraft in England, i. 102. 
His ‘ Apology,’ 155 
Jews, the black death ascribed to 
them, i. 55. Their religion re- 
garded by some of the Gnostics 
as the work of the principle of 
evil, 208 note. Constantine’s 
persecution of the, ii. 13. In- 
fluence of their laws on persecu- 
tion, 13. Partiality of the Spa- 
niiirds for the burning of Jews, 
115, 116. The whole literature 
of the Jews, except the Bible, 
proposed to be destroyed. 118, 
Jewish emancipation in England, 
125. The Jews early noted as 
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8laYe*d«iler8, 237. Jowish slaves 
in the middle ages, 246 note. 
Usury almost monopolised by 
the Jews, 263. The Jews the 
first class benefited by the tole- 
rance caused by commerce, 273. 
Persecutions of the Jews, 274. 
Superstitions concerning them, 
276 note. Controversy in the 
middle ages as to whether they 
should be permitted to practise 
usury, 276 note. Their services 
to literature, 277, 283. Expelled 
from Spain, 277. Massacre in 
Seville and other places in Spain, 
278, 279. Barbarity of the 
Portuguese towards them, 280. 
Their commercial activity, 283. 
Tolerated in the Italian repub- 
lics, 283. Said to have invented 
letters of exchange. note 

Joan of Arc, her execution for 
witchcraft, i. 101 

John, Friar, his success in promoting 
the Inquisition in Italy , ii. 116 note 

John, St., legend of the portrait of, 
found in the house of a Christian, 

i. 224 note 

Jonah rescued fromtho fish’s mouth, 
symbol of, i. 203 

Jovian, the Emperor, his tolerance 
of pagan magic, i. 33 

Juannes, the Spanish painter, i. 236 
note 

Judaism, patriotism the moral prin- 
ciple of, ii. 103, 104 

Julian, his attempt to consolidate 
Neo-Platonism, i. 21 note. His 
love of magic, 32. His testimony 
to the charity of the Christians, 

ii. 243. His antipathy to public 
amusements, 303 

Julius II., Pope, his bull against 
sorcery, i. 6. His munificence to 
artists, 250 

Jupiter, Greek busts of, i. 228 note. 
Their character, 233 


LAB 

Jurieu advocates the lav^lness of 
persecution, ii. 43. His political 
teaching, 192 note^ 194 
Jurisprudence, phases of, ii. 201 
Justin Martyr, his assertion of the 
continuance of miracles in his 
time, i. 163. Admits the possi- 
bility of the salvation of pagans, 
377 note 

Justinian, the Emperor, his law re- 
specting usury, ii. 263 note 


K ant, Ms principles of biblical 
criticism, i. 300 

Kellerus, the Jesuit, his defence of 
tyrannicide, ii. 164 
Kings, the power of the Pope for 
deposing, ii. 143, M9. Hoctryie 
of the mediate character of the 
divine right of kings, 146. The 
doctrine of the ‘ social contract,’ 
160. Mariana’s ‘ Do Rege,’ 152. 
Tyrannicide, 163 ei scq. William 
Barclay’s denial of the Pope’s 
power of deposition, 168 note. 
Doctrine of passive obedience to, 
179-182. Hookers doctrine of 
the regal power, 184 
Kirk, the Scotch, Buckle’s descrip- 
tion of the, i. 127 note 
Kirk, Robert, minister of Aberfoil, 
his account of eril spirits among 
the Higlilanders, i. 132 note 
Knowledge, the increase of, one of 
the great causes of liberty, ii. 
209, 210 

Knox, John, his denunciation of 
the Queen hearing mass, ii. 42. 
Advocates the la-w^ilness of per- 
secution, 43, 44. His political 
liberalism, 167 


L abour, sersdees of the Fathers 
and the Benedictines in mak 
ing it honourable, ii. 239 
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Ia Boitie, his treatise on ‘ Voluu 
tary Servitude,’ ii. 206. His re- 
volutionary declamations, quoted, 
206, 207. His work adopted by 
the French Protestants in 1578, 
and recently by Lamennais, 207 
Lactantius, his strong assertion of 
the iniquity of persecution, ii. 12. 
His peculiar notions, 12 noU. 
His opinion that ecclesiastics 
should never cause the death of 
men, 24. His view of money- 
lending, 261 

Lady-day, feast of Cybele formerly 
celebrated on, i. 211 
Lamb, the symbol of Christ, con- 
demned by a council ‘ In Trnllo,' 
i. 237 

La M^re Sotte, origin of, ii.308 note 
Lamennais, M. de Montalerabert’s 
remarks on, as an heresiarcb, i. 
173 note. His attempt to asso- 
ciate Catholicity with the move- 
ment of modem civilisation, ii. 69 
Landry, St., the apostle of charity 
in France, ii. 243 
La Peyr^re, his work on rationa- 
listic biblical interpretation, i. 
295. Analysis of his argument, 

295 note. His denial of the Mo- 
saic authorship of the Pentateuch, 

296 

Laplace, on the argument for design 
in the motions of the planets, i. 
291 note. His review of Craig’s 
theory of probabilities, 400 note 
Las Casas advocated slavery, ii. 332. 
Defended by Gr6goire, Bishop of 
Blois, &c., 332, 333 note 
Lateran, Third Council of, its endea- 
vours to arrest the progress of 
usury, ii. 264 

Lateran, Fourth Council of, its de- 
nunciation of heretics, ii. 30 
Latimer, Bishop, his sermon describ- 
ing the revolution of prices in 
England, ii. 330 note 


m 

Law in nature, graduri substitution 
of the conception of, for that of 
supernatural intervention, i. 279 
Lawes, the composer, interred in 
Westminster Abbey, ii. 325 noU 
League, exultation of the, at the 
murder of Henri III., ii. 164 
Leannain Sith, or familiar spirits, 
common among the Highlanders, 
i. 132 note 

Learning, aesthetic effect of the re 
vival of, i. 237 

Le Coreur, on usury, ii. 266 note 
Le Couvreur, the actress, ii. 319. 

Voltaire’s ode to her memory, 319 
Leibnitz’s notions of eternal pu- 
nishment, i. 335 

Leith, nine women burnt for witch- 
craft at, in 1664, i. 131 
Lemia, the sorceress, put to death, 
i. 18 

Lentulus, proconsul of Judaea, 
forged letter of, on the personal 
appearance of Christ, i. 234 note 
Leo I., Pope, burns the books of the 
Manichseans, ii. 118 
Leo X., his munificence to artists, 
i. 250. Grounds upon which he 
condemned usury, ii. 260 note 
Levitical laws, influence of, on 
Christian persecution, ii. 10. Re- 
garded by Cyprian as the founda- 
tion of dealings vith heretics, 19 
Lessing, his principles of biblical 
criticism, i. 299 

Libanius, his pleadings against the 
destruction of the temples in the 
country districts, ii. 18. His 
praise of pantomimic dances, 303 
Liberty, religious, cursed by St. Au- 
gustine, ii. 23 note 
Liberty, political, the teaching of 
the Fathers respecting rebellion 
favourable to liberty, ii. 1 40. As 
also the conflicts between the 
Po^e and kings, 142 
Life, insoluble problem ot i. 292 
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Lilith, the first wife of Adam, the 
queen of the succubi, i. 26 note 
Lily, superstitious notion concern- 
ing, i. 213 

Limbo, origin of pictures of the de- 
scent into, i. 210 note, Unbap - 1 
tised children in, 369, 367 
Limoges, goldsmiths’ work of i. 226 ^ 
note 

linnseus, preposterous charge 
brought against his system, ii. 
43 note 

Llorente, his ‘ History of the Inqui- 
sition,’ ii. 32 note 

Locke, John, on the patristic mi- 
racles, i. 149, 161. On the belief 
in propositions contrary to reason, 

1 67 note. Causes of his influence, 
402, 406. Carpings of the Trac- 
tarian party at his psychology, 
406 note. His defence of reli- 
gious liberty, ii. 83. His answer 
to Filmer’s doctrine of passive 
obedience, 187. On interest, 269 
Lombards, ^eir trade in money, ii. 
264. Their political economy, 
294 note 

Looking-glasses, ladies using, said 
by Clemens Alezandrinus to 
break the second commandment, 
i 224 note 
Lot. See Chance 

Lowes, a Suffolk clergyman, put to 
death for witchcraft, i. 107 
Loyola, Ignatius, sets a day apart 
for the meditation of eternal 
damnation, i. 322 
Lucretius adopted the theory of 
spontaneous generation, i. 342 
Luke, St., probable author of the 
portraits of, i. 807 note 
'Lullaby,’ supposed origin of the 
word, i. 26 note 

Lulli, the musical composer, ii. 321 
Luther, Martin, his superstitious 
credulity, i. 8. His sense of sin, 
60. His belief in witchcraft, 61. 


MAG 

His part in the Eucharistic con< 
troversy, 373. On salvation in 
the Church alone, 382. His df- 
claration of predestinarianism, 
386 note. Asserts the right of 
the civil magistrate to punish he- 
resy, ii. 43. His inclination to 
the despotic theory of govern- 
ment, 173 

Lutheranism, almost silent evan- 
escence of the distinctive mark 
of, i. 260. Coalescence of Lu- 
therans and Calvinists in Prussia 
and other parts of Q-ermany, 262 
note 

Luxembourg, Marquis of, his ti’ial 
for sorcery, i. 99 

Luxury, habits of, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, ii. 285. 
Sumptuary laws, 285 and note. 
Influence of the black death, 286. 
Economical effects of luxury, 287. 
Substitution of luxury for monas- 
ticism as a check upon popula- 
tion, 288. Influence of luxury on 
intellectual developement, 290. 
And upon the character of public 
amusements, 297 

Lycanthropy, belief in, i. 75, 76. 
Condemned by a canon of the 
Council of Ancyra, 76. Execu- 
tions in France for lycanthropy 
in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, 98 


M acaulay, Lord, his reason 
why the Puritans objected to 
bull-baiting, i. 302 note. On the 
servility of the Anglican Church, 
quoted, ii. 178 note 
Machinery, movements in favour 
of manufactures stimulated by 
the invention of, ii. 348. Draw- 
backs to its advantages, 350 
Magdalen hospitals unknown tc 
the earl^ Church ii 242 noU 
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Magic, la^s of the Komans against^, i 
i. 18. Character of, amoag the 
^more civilised pagans, 18, 26. 
Its extraordinary importance in 
the patristic teaching, 26. The 
Emperor Constantine’s severe 
law against secret magic, 27. 
The title ‘enemies of the hu- 
man race’ transferred from the 
Christians to the magicians, 29. 
Laws of Constantins, 28. Scep- 
ticism the only true corrective 
for the evil, 30. The laws 
against magic suspended under 
Julian and Jovian, but after- 
wards renewed, 32. Causes of 
the worst outbreaks of these per- 
secutions, 34, Pomponazzi’s at- 
tempt to explain the phenomena 
of magic by the influence of the 
stars, 277 note. Transition of 
the old pagan worship from the 
sphere of religion into that of 
magic, ii. 36. Existence of pro- 
hibited pagan magical rites long 
after the suppression of pagan- 
ism, 36 

Magnet, the discoveries of G-ilbert 
respecting the, treated with con- 
tempt by Lord Bacon, i. 285 

Note 

Mahomedans, their raid against 
books on logic and philosophy, 
i. 49. Conception some centu- 
ries before the appearance of 
the doctrine in Christianity, 212 
note 

Medici, their archaeological collec- 
tions, i. 249 

Mohamedanism the sole example 
of a great religion restraining 
semi-barbarians from idolatry, 
i. 223. The deadly enemy of 
art, 224. The aesthetic genius 
exhibited in Mahomedan archi- 
tecture, 224, 225. Mahomedan | 
slaves, li. 246 note 


MAR 

I Mslimonides, his works, ii. 282 note 
Malebranche, his account of the 
decadence in the belief in witch- 
craft in his time, i. 97 
Maleficiendo, Sprenger’s derivation 
of the word, i. 65 note 
‘Malleus Maleficarum,’ the works 
of inquisitors so called, i. 68 note 
Malthus, his theory and its conse- 
quences, ii. 288 

Man, the ancient notion of man’s 
position in the universe dis* 
p^laced by astronomy, i. 276. 
EflPects of man’s sin on the ve- 
getable world, 276 note 
Manichaeism, outburst of, in the 
twelfth century, i. 48. Cardinal 
tenet of, 229. The Mosaic cos- 
mogony assailed by the Mani- 
chsean8,264. St. Augustine’s trea- 
tise in answer, 265. Theirdoctrine 
respecting the Antipodes, 267. 
Their strange notion of the puri- 
fication of the souls of the dead, 
315 note. Their books burnt by 
Pope Leo I., ii. 118 
Manners, the ferocity of, corrected 
by Christian charity, ii. 240 
Mantua, Inquisition riots in, ii. 117 
Manuscripts, beauty of the illumi- 
nations of, from tlie fifth to the 
tenth centuries, i, 226 note. De- 
cline of the art from this period 
till the revival of painting, 259 
note 

Mar, Earl of, bled to death fni 
having consulted witches how to 
shorten the life of James II., i. 
133 note 

Marcellus, his death, ii. 27 
Mariana, the Jesuit, his opposition 
to bull-fighting in Spain, i. 303 
note. Account of his work ‘De 
Eege,’ ii. 162 
Mariolatry. See Virgin 
I Martin, St., of Tours, his deuunci- 
i ation of the execution of some 
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MAB 

heretics, ii. 24. His destruction 
of pagan temples, 24 note 

Martyrdoms, only one or two re- 
presentations of, in the cata- 
combs, i. 198 

Mary, Queen of Scots, her execu- 
tion for idolatry advocated by 
Convocation, ii. 44 note 

Maryland, religious liberty estab- 
lished in, by Lord Baltimore, ii. 
53 

Masques, English, ii. 315 

Massachusetts, executions for 
witchcraft in, i. 8 

Massalians, a sect of heretics, re- 
gard spitting as a reli^ous exer- 
cise, i. 23 

Massius, Bishop Gilbert, his por- 
trait, i. 215 note 

Materialism of the middle ages, i. 
340. Two schools of, 340, 341. 
Causes of the tendency towards, 
at the present day, 293; ii. 
374 

Mathematicus, a name given to 
astrologers, i. 41 note 

Mather, Cotton, creates a panic re- 
specting withcraft in America, i. 
120,121 

Matilda, Countess, influence of her 
tomb on the works of Nicolas of 
Pisa, i. 249 

Matter, the essential evil of, the 
cardinal tenet of Gnosticism and 
Manicha?ism, i. 229. Why mat- 
ter attracts matter, an insoluble 
problem, 292. Relation of mind 
to matter, 292 

Mayence, great number of Jews 
put to death in, i. 55 

Mayenne, a beggar put to death 
for sorcery at, in 1807, i. 4 note 

Maynooth, college of, endowment 
of the, ii. 123 

Mazarin, Cartlinal, his letter to the 
Bishop of Evreux on the execu- 
tion of witches, i. 98 


MIN 

Mazarine library, Naud^ the first 
librarian of the, i. 96 note 
Medici, the, give an intellectim^ 
ascendency to industry, ii. 294 
Mediaevalism, the sense of Sin the 
chief moral agent of, ii. 203 
Melanchthon, Philip, notions on 
witchcraft, i. 8 note. His re- 
marks on the question of the 
cause of the difterenco of sex, i. 
312. His predestinarian views, 
388 note. His approval of the 
murder of Servetus, ii. 46. His 
definition of usury, 256 note 
Melito, St., Bishop of Sardis, his 
‘ Clavis/ i. 265 note 
Memory, causes of hyperaesthesia 
of the, ii. 94 note 

Mesmer, the cures of, attributed to 
supernatural agency, i. 100 
Mice, Van Helmouts receipt for 
producing, i, 342 note. St. Au- 
gustine on the existence of, 342 
note 

Michael Angelo, his admiration for 
the torso Belvedere, i. 250. His 
Moses and David, 250 note. The 
secularisation of art represented 
to the highest degree by Michael 
Angelo, 262 

Middleton, Dr. Conyers, Ids * Free 
Inquiry into the Miraculous 
Powers,’ &c. i. 161, 154. Discus- 
sion of his principles by Church , 
Dodwell, &c., 167 
Milan Cathedral, ridicule with which 
it was regarded in the last cen- 
tury, i. 256 note. Inquisition riots 
in Milan, ii. 116 

Milton, John, his advocacy of the 
rights of conscience, ii. 76 note, 
77. His ‘Areopagitica,’ 77 note. 
His intolerance of Catholics, 78, 
and mte. On regal power, 187 
Minerva, in Greek statnei, a type 
of fismale modesty and self-Hson- 
trol, i. 232 
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MiN 

Miniature painting common long 
before the time of Cimabue, i. 

' %226 noU 

Minos, character of the G-reek re- 
presentations of, i. 233 

Minutius Felix, his remarks on 
eternal punishments quoted, i. 
312 note. His opinion of the 
daemon of Socrates, 377 noit 

Miracles of the Church, i. 139. 
Views of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants respecting miracles, 
139, 140. Miracles related by 
the Fathers and inediseval wri- 
ters as undoubted and oivlinary 
occurrences, 140 et seq. Rapid 
^owth of scepticism on the sub- 
ject since the Reformation, 143. 
General tone adopted by Roman 
Catholics respecting miracles, 
144. Causes of the decline of 
the miraculous, 145. Disbelief 
in the miraculous in direct pro- 
portion to the progress of civili- 
sation and diffusion of know- 
ledge, 146. Effect of civilisation 
on contemporary as compared 
with historical miracles, 147. 
Persecution regarded by some 
English divines as a substitute 
for miracles, 149. Middleton’s 
attack upon the veracity of the 
patristic miracles, 154. Epitome 
of the common arguments in fa- 
vour of the cessation of miracles, 
160. St. Augustine’s belief in 
the miracles wrought by the re- 
lics of St. Stephen, 163 note. 
Aversion to the miraculous a 
distinctive mark of Rationalism, 
167. Origin and decline of the 
evidential school in England, 
175. Tendency among the evi- 
dential school to meet the Plation- 
alists half way, 178. Summary 
of the stages of Rationalism in its 
relation to the miraculous, 180 


MOO 

Moli5re denounced by the Church, 
ii. 319 

Molina, his defence of tyrannicide, 
ii. 163 

Molinaeus, Carolus, his remarks on 
money-lending, quoted, ii. 265 
note 

Monasticism, its influence in sti- 
mulating persecution, ii. 26, 27. 
Enthusiasm of the first monks, 
26. Substitution of luxury for 
monasticism as a check upon 
population, 2 89. Causes of the 
decadence of the monastic spirit, 
291. Amusements in the monas- 
teries, 306. Effect of monasti 
cism on the downfall of Spain, 
331. Its incompatibility with 
industry, 331. Supremacy of as- 
ceticism till the fourteenth cen- 
tury, 364. The Thera^utes, 366 
note. Decline of asceticism, 367, 
368 

Money-lending. 5^ Interest; Usury 

Monks, at first forbidden to re- 
main in the towns, i. 238 note. 
Their influence in making la- 
bour honourable, ii. 239 

Montaigne, his scepticism about 
witchcraft, i. 79 note. The first 
great sceptical writer in France, 
91. An opponent of torture, 
330 and note. His remarks on 
Castellio, ii. 49. His influence 
on religious liberty, 58. His 
notice of the subordination of 
opinions to interests in France 
199. His political conservatism, 
220 

Montesquieu, his denunciation of 
torture, i. 339. His remarks on 
the scholastic writings on usury, 
ii. 262 note 

* Monti di Pieti,’ foundation of 
the, in Italy, ii. 269 

Moors, influence on Christendom, 
ii.295 
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Odoralitiee. See Plays, Beligioue ; 
Theatre 

Morals: moral deyelopement ac- 
companies the intellectual move- 
ment of societies, i. 300. Re- | 
wards and punishments more 
and more necessary as we de- 
scend the intellectual scale, 
202. Illustrations of the na- 
ture of moral developement, 302. 
Moral genius, 305. Relations 
of theology to morals, 306. 
Their complete separation in 
antiquity, 306. Originality of 
the moral type of Christianity, 
306. Evanescence of duties 
unconnected with our moral na- 
ture, 309. Immorality not so 
severely condemned by theolo- 
gians as error, 310 note. Inju- 
rious effect of the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation on, 393 

Alore, Henry, his support of the 
views of Glanvil on witchcraft, 

i. 118 

More, Sir Thomas, his fondness for 
cockthrowing, i. 302 note. Ex- 
tols toleration in his ‘Utopia,’ 

ii. 63 

MopoUet, his translation of Becca- 
ria, i. 331 

Morocco, recent invasion of, by 
the Spaniards, religious fanatic- 
ism shown in the, ii. 109 note 

Morton, Dr., saves the life of an 
alleged witch, i. 125 

Morzines, the alleged supernatural 
causes of a recent epidemic at, 
i. 6 note 

Mosaic work, Greek school of, es- 
tablished at Monte Cassino, i. 
225. The earliest specimen of 
Christian mosaic, 225 note. Spe- 
cimens in the church of St. 
Vitale at Ravenna, 225 note. 
The art lost for three centuries 
preceding the establishment of 


NAV 

the Monte Oassino school, 226 
note 

Moses, his rod a type of the Crossr 
according to Bede, i. 191 note 
Moses striking the rock, early 
Christian symbol of, i. 203 
Mothe, Huerne de la, his punish- 
ment for defending actors, ii. 
321 

Mothers, societies for the succour 
of indigent, ii. 242 note 
Mun, Thomas, his defence of the 
mercantile system, ii. 342 note 
Music, causes of the partial secu- 
larisation of, ii. 313. Its suc- 
cessive stages, 314 
Musical instruments; origin of the 
organ, and its introduction into 
the Western Empire, i. 254. 
The hydraulicon, 254 note 
Muzarelli on persecution, i. 150 note 
Mysteries. See Plays, Religious; 
Theatre 

Mysticism of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, impulse given by it to psy- 
chology, i. 341. Its popularity 
in Germany, 342. The Bible of 
mysticism, 342 


ANTES, Edict of, publication 
of the, ii. 64. Revocation of 
the, 64 

Naples, resistance of the king and 
people of, to the Inquisition, ii. 
112,116 

Nationalities, doctrine of the rights 
of, ii. 225 

Naud6, his * Apologie,’ i. 96 note. 
His exposure of the Rosicru- 
cians, 96 note. Becomes first 
librarian of the Mazarine library, 
96 note. Reconstructs some of 
the dances of the ancients. 96 
note 

Navigation lawsj origin of the, ii. 
293 
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Neo-Platonists, their doctainefl, i. 
298 

Nero, his attempts to relieve actors 
from the stigma attached to 
them, ii. 300 noU 

Nestorian controversy, discussions 
on the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion during the, i. 212, 363 note. 
Saying of Nestorius to the Em- 
peror, ii. 13 note. The works of 
Nestorius prohibited by Theodo- 
sius, ii. 118 

Netherlands, all the inhabitants of 
the, condemned to death as he- 
retics, ii. 33 note. Love of free 
discussion early generated in, 119 
note 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his remarks on 
miracles quoted, i. 160. His 
method and mental character 
opposed to those of Lord Bacon, 
285 note 

Newman, Dr., on pious frauds, 
quoted, i. 397 note 

Nice, Council of, on usury, ii. 265 
note 

Nice, Second Council of, censures 
the heresy of the Iconoclasts, i. j 
219. Its decrees contemptuously 
stigmatised by Charlemagne and 
the Gallican Church, 219. Dis- 
cussions connected with this 
council, 219 note 

Nicephorus, notices the resem- 
blance of Christ to his mother, 
i. 212 note 

Nicodemus, apocryphal gospel of, 
its influence over Christian an, 
i. 210 note 

Nicolas of Pisa, revives the study 
of ancient sculpture, i. 236, 249 

Niebuhr, his remark on the Song 
of Solomon, ii. 47 note 

Nightmare associated with the be- 
lief in demons, i. 24 note. No- 
tion of the Glreeks respecting 
nightmare, 25 note 


ORG 

Noah, Vesta his wife according to 
the Cabalists, i. 44 note. Symbol 
of receiving the dove into his 
breast, i. 203 

Noodt, influence of the Roman law 
on his political teaching, ii. 201 
and note 

North, Dudley, his work on com 
merce, ii. 362 note 

Novatians, allowed to celebrate 
their worship, ii. 18 note. Sup- 
pressed, 18 note 

Nymphs, notions of the early 
Ctiistians respecting them, i. 23 


O BEDIENCE, passive, to esta- 
blished authority, ii. 137. 
Teaching of the Anglican Church 
on, 179, 181. Hooker’s views, 
184. Filmer’s, 186. Views on 
the subject in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, 1 86 note. ‘ Bishop Overall’s 
Convocation Book,’ 189 note 
Ochino, the Socinian, his dialogues 
translated by Castellio, ii. 46 
note 

O’Connell, Daniel, his efforts for 
religious liberty, ii. 125 
Oldfleld, Mrs., the actress, ii. 825 
note 

Opera, creation of the, ii. 314. In 
Italy, 314. In France and Eng- 
land, 316. The pestilence as- 
cribed to ii, 322 

Ophites, their worship of the ser- 
pent, i. 208 note 
Opinions, true causes of, ii. 10 
Optatus, his grounds for advocating 
the massacre of the Donatists, 
ii. 14 note 

Orange, the Roman theatre of, ii. 
316 note 

Oratorio, origin of the, ii. 314 
Orgagna, his picture of Averroes, 
at Pisa, i. 48 note. His ‘ Triumph 
of Death,’ 340 note 
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Organs, said to have been first used 1 
in the Greek Church, i. 254. [ 
The hydraulicon, 254 note. The 
bagpipe, 254 note 
Origen, hia school of allegorical 
feriptural interpretation, i. 264. 
His disbelief in eternal punish- 
ments, 311, 312. His notion of 
the soul, 339. Associates the 
doctrine of infant baptism with 
that of pre-existence, 361. His 
views of the condemnation of all 
external to the Church, 377 
Orleans, duke of, murder of, by 
Jean Petit, ii. 162 
Orpheus, regarded as a symbol of 
the attractive power of Christ- 
ianity, i. 200 

Oxford, University of, its opposi- 
tion to almost every step made 
by English intellect in connec- 
tion with theology, i. 158. In- 
stances of this opposition in the 
cases of the Test Act and Catholic 
Emancipation, and in the great 
reactionary movement begun in 
1833, 158. Opposition of the 
University of Oxford to religious 
liberty, ii. 82. Doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience laid down by the, 
180 note. Its decree on this 
subject burnt by the House of 
Lords, 182 


P AGANISM, how regarded by 
the early Christians, i. 20. 
The immediate objects of the de- 
votions of the pagan world ac- 
cording to the Non-Platonic 
school, 21 note. Laws of Con- 
stantine and Constantins, 27. 
Compromise between Christian- 
ity and paganism, 34. Continu- 
ance of the pagan rites in the 
fbrm of magic, 35. Exorcists 
among the pagans, 141 note. 


PAX 

Effect of pagan traditions upon 
early English art, 197. Senti- 
ments of the Fathers on the 
damnation of the heathen, Zfi. 
Policy of Constantine towards 
the pagans, ii. 14. Position of 
the pagans and of the govern- 
ment towards them at this period, 

16. Review of their condition 
before the time of Theodosius, 

17. Destruction of their temples 
in the country districts, 18. Pro- 
hibitions of Theodosius the Great, 

1 8 . Destruction of temples by Sc. 
Martin of Tours, 25 note. Ruin 
of paganism, 27. The pagan 
parallels to the Christian mar- 
tyrs, 100. Type of character 
formed by pagan patriotism, 101. 
Synthesis of the moral prin- 
ciples of Christianity and pa- 
ganism, 227. The theatre the 
last refuge of pjiganism, 302 

Painting, a faithful mirror of the 
popular mind, before the inven 
tion of printing, i. 51 note. Its 
influence in strengthening the 
worship of the Virgin, 212. Pe- 
culiar characteristics, and chief 
causes of artistic perfection of 
later Italian works, 243. Sen- 
suality favourable to painting, 
244. Influence of Venetian sen- 
suality, 245. Discovery of oil 
colours, 246 note. Their intro- 
duction into Italy, 246. Com- 
plete secularisation of the art 
after the death of Savonarola, 
252. Devotion of the monks of 
St. Basil to painting, ii. 240 

Palestrina, his Church-music, ii. 
814 ^ 

Palmer, Mr., his collection of evi- 
dence on tiie views of the Fathers 
as to original sin, i. 377 f^ie 

Fan, Greek statnee i. 2S8 
noU 
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Panceas, in Phcenicia, the miracu- 
lonfl image of Christ at, i. 217 
pantomimic danceBiLibanras* praise 
df, ii. 303. Origin of pantomime 
in Italy, 310 

Paracelsus, his belief in the exist- 1 
ence of sylphs, &c., i. 44 noU. ; 
His attempt to overcome the ! 
popular superstitions respecting 
comets, 284 

Paramo, an Inquisitor, his remark 
on the Inquisition, ii. 35 noU 
Paris, great numbers of witches 
put to death in, i. 3 
Paris, Abb6, miracles at the tomb 
of, i. 166 

Parma, Inquisition riots in, ii. 116 
Pascal, Blaise, on the necessity of 
infant baptism, i. 366 mU. On 
the utter vanity of philosophy, 
371 notB, His doctrine of pro- 
babilities applied to religious 
systems, 398 

Patriotism, one of the chief moral 
principles of society, ii. 100. 
Type of character it formed, 101, 
102. Greatest vice of ancient 
patriotism, 103. Patriotism the 
moral principle of Judaism, 103, 

104. In the Roman Empire, 104. 
Correspondence of patriotism 
to the spirit of sect in religion, 

105. Incompatibility of secta- 
rianism with patriotism, 192 

Paul II., Pope, his persecution of 
artists at Rome, i. 250 
Paul IV., Pope, originates the * In- 
dex Expurgatorius,' ii. 119 
Paul the Hermit, miracles related 
of, i. 140 

Paulinus, bishop of Nols, said to 
have invented church bells, i. 
253 

Pavia, fresco in the monastery of, 
i. 321 

Peacock, the symbol of immortality 
among pagans and the early 


Christians, i. 200. Why so re- 
j gaxded, 200 noi% 

I Pelagius, hie view of infant bap- 
' tism, i. 361 

Penal Code, relations between the 
prevailing sense of the enormity 
of sin and the severity of the, i. 
333. Tendency of all penal 
systems under the influence of 
the clergy, 333 noit. Constant 
tendency m the advance of civili- 
sation to mitigate the severity of 
penal codes, 334. Part taken by 
theologians in mitigating the 
]Mnal code, 347. Influence of 
Beccaria, 349 

Penance, public, question of the 
ri^ht of the Pope to condemn 
criminals to, ii. 145 

Pentateuch, the Mosaic authorship 
of the, denied by La Peyrbre, i. 
296 

Perez, Antonio, famous prosecution 
of, ii. 112 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth, story 
of Herodotus of, i. 315 noU 

Perron, Cardinal, his assertion 
of Ultramontane principles, ii. 
169 

Persecution, religious, revival of, 
at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, i. 61. Regarded by 
some English divines as a sub- 
stitute for miracles, 149. The 
emotional antecedent of persecu- 
tion, 328. Persecution the re- 
sult of the principles professed 
by the persecutors, 352. The 
history of persecution, ii. 1 €t 
seq. Injury done to industry by 
persecution, 284 

Persians, influence of the national 

I religion on the art of the ancient 
i. 195, 196 note 

Ferugino, his scepticism, i. 252 

Pestilences, effects of^ on the super- 
stitions of the dark ages, i. 40. 

BB 
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Said to haye been introduced by 
the power of the devil, 71 
Peter of Apono, denied the exist- 
ence of demons and miracles, i. 
83 noU, Accused of magic, 83 
note 

Peter, St., with the wand of po.ver, 
early Christian symbol of, i. 202 
Petit, Jean, justifies the murder of 
the Duke of Orleans, ii. 162. 
His justification denounced by 
Gerson and the Council of Con- 
stance, 162 

Petrarch gives an impulse to ar- 
chseological collections, i. 249 
Phidias, his colossal statue of Ju- 
piter-Olympus, i. 249 
Philanthropy, boundless, of modern 
Christianity, i. 347 
Philip II. of Spain, Dutch heretics 
put to death during his reign, ii. 
33 

Philip Neri, St., originates the ora- 
tono, ii. 314 

Philosophers charged by the Abb4 
Fiara with being the representa- 
tives of the old sorcerers, i. 100 
Philosophy, moral, its progress one 
of the causes of the decline of 
the mediaeval notions of hell, i. 
336. The sense of virtue ap- 
pealed to most strongly by the 
philosophies of Greece and Rome, 
366. Revival of the sense of 
truth due to the secular philoso- 
phers of the seventeenth century, 
401. The superiority of the in- 
ductive method asserted by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, 403. Ramus 
and Bruno, 404. The decline of 
theological belief a necessary an- 
tecedent of the success of the in- 
ductive method, 406, 406. Do 
Biaistre’s remarks on Locke and 
Bacon’s philosophy, 406 note. 
Aversion of the Tractarian party 
to both, 406 note 


Phryne, the mistress of Praxiteles, 
i. 247 note 

Pichler, his views on usury, ii. ^7 

Pictures, stages of the veneration 
for, i. 216. Decree of the Coun- 
cil of lUiberis against pictures in 
churches, 21 8. Admitted by the 
Greeks into their churches, 219. 
The introduction of pictures in- 
to their churches forbidden by 
the Christians of Alexandria, 
221. Pirst appearance of pic- 
tures of the Crucifixion, 234 note 

Pinel, the philosophy of madness 
mainly due to, i. 11 

Piracy, suppression of, by the Han- 
seatic League, ii. 294 

Pius V., Pope, his prohibition of 
bull-fighting, i. 302 note 

Plague, the, attributed to the thea- 
tres, ii. 322 note 

Plato, infinence of his philosophy in 
favouring a belief in evil spirits, 
i. 18. His notion of hell, 314. 
His denunciation of trade, ii. 
231 

Platonists, their idea of the soul, 
i. 337, 339 note 

Plays, religious, rise of the, ii. 306. 
Account of them, 306. Their 
immorality, 308. The great 
‘passion play’ of Oberammergan, 
31 1 note 

Plotinus, a Neo-Platonic philoso- 
pher, ashamed of possessing a 
body, i. 229 

Plunket, the Act of Union, ii. 188 
note 

Pluto, Greek representations of, i. 
233 

Political economy, infiuence of, on 
democracy, ii. 216. Free-trade 
notions in France before the 
‘Wealth of Nations,’ 216. En- 
lightened views of the Venetians, 
294 ; of the Lombards, 294 note. 
The first professorship founded 
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at KaplsB, 294 note> Schools of | 
Sully and Colbert, 342, 343. 

, Jhat of Quesnay, 343. Berke- | 
ley’s exposition of the true na- 
ture of money, 343 noit. Error 
of the French economists, 344. 
Adam Smith on manufactures 
and agriculture, 344. Kaynal’s 
views, 346. Ricardo, 347. In- 
vention of credit, 348. Political 
economy an expression of an in- 
dustrial civilisation, 362. Its 
pacific influence, 352>356. 
Scheme of progress revealed by 
political economy, 366-367 
Politics, secularisation of, ii. 64 tt 

»t(i. 

Polo, Marco, his notice of tea in 
the thirteenth century, ii. 337 
Polycarp, St., miracle of, i. 163 
Polycles, the sculptor, introduces the 
hermaphrodite into art, i. 247 note 
Pomponatius, his speculations, i. 
370 

Pope, decline of the temporal power 
of the, ii. 130. Causes of its 
decline, 131. Origin of his power 
in Rome, 142, The Pope’s power 
of deposing sovereigns, 143, 149. 
Moral authority necessarily with 
the Pope, 144, 145. His right 
to condemn criminals to public 
penance, 146. His power over 
the temporal possessions of 
princes denied by William Bar- 
clay, 168. Attitude of the Pro- 
testants of Prance in 1616 on 
this question, 169 
Population, doctrine of Malthus on, 
ii. 288. Substitution of luxury 
for monasticism as a check upon, 
289 

Positivism, first principles of, ii. 
374 note. Character of the lead- 
ing positivists, 374 note 
Possada, Father, his opposition to 
the theatre, il 322 note 


PBO 

I Potters, Abyssinian susperstition 
respecting, i. 77 note 
I Poverty, cause of the decline of the 
ideal of, ii. 286 

Poynet, Bishop of Winchester, his 
advocacy of sedition and tyranni- 
cide, ii. 179 note 

Praxiteles, Titian compared with, 
I 247. Said to have definitively 
given the character of sensuality 
to Venus, 247 note 
Predestinarianism, influence of the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation 
on, i. 386. Calvin’s theory of, 
substantially held by St. Augus- 
tine, 386. LutheFs declaration 
and Erasmus’s opposition, 387. 
The doctrine of double predesti- 
nation held in the ninth century, 
386 note. Views of Melanchthon, 
388 note, Calvin and Be^ 389 
note. The doctrine assailed, ii. 
47 

Presbyterianism, persecuted in 
Scotland, ii. 4 1 . Intolerance of the 
Pretbyterisns in England in the 
seventeenth century, 74. Efforts 
of the Scotch to suppress liberty 
of conscience, 76 note. Its ten- 
dency compared with that oi 
Episcopalianism, 172 
Prickers of witches, profession of^ 
in Scotland, i. 130 
Printing, servitude and superstition 
abolisW by, ii. 209, 211 
Proast, Archdeacon, his opposition 
to religious liberty, ii. 84 note 
Protestants, their distrust and aver- 
sion for contemporary miracles, 
i. 139, 140, 148. Their views 
respecting historical miracles, 
148 

Protestantism : causes of the extra- 
ordinary strides made by Ration- 
alism in most Protestant coun- 
tries, i. 166. The dogmatic forms 
of Protestantism of the sixteenth 

B E 2 
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and seYonteenth centuries super- i 
eeded by Protestant Kationalism» 

1 70. Dogmatic character of early 
Protestantism, i. 369. The repre- 
Bentatives of Bationalism in the 
first period of Protestantism : 
Socinus and Zuinglius, 369. 
Success of persecution in extir- 
pating Protestantism from Spain 
and France, ii. 4. Protestant 
persecutions compared with that 
of Catholicism, 61 et seq. In 
Protestant countries, tolerance 
the result and measure of the 
advance of nationalism, 71. Al- 
titude of the Protestants in 
France in 1616 respecting the 
Papal power, 169. Democracy 
favoured by Protestantism, 171. 
Place of Protestantism in the 
developement of English liberty, 
188. Two distinct currents in 
the political teaching of the 
FrenSi Protestants, 192. Cir- 
cumstancee that diminish the 
influence of the French Protes- 
tants, 193 

Prounice,’ the, of the Gnostics, i. 
208. Confounded with Berenice, 
208 fwU 

Prussia, coalescence of the Luthe- 
rans and Calvinists in, i. 262 
ncte. Abolition of torture in, 
331 

Piynne’s ‘Histriomastix,’ ii, 826 
note 

PseUus, Michael, ‘On the Opera- 
tion of Demons,’ i. 44 

‘Pseudomonarchia Dsemonum,’ no- 
tice of the, i. 87 

Psychology, developement of, oive of • 
the causes of the decline of the 
mediisval notions of hell, i. 396. > 
Impulse given to psychology 
by Averroes, 841. And by the | 
Mystics of the fourteenth cen* > 
tury, 342 


Punishments, the, employed by th« 
Romans against the magicians, 
i. 29 ^ 

Purgatory, doctrine of, i. 816 
Puritans, their belief in witchcraft 
during the Commonwealth, i. 
106, 108. Their prosecutions for 
witchcraft in America, 120, 121. 
Scotch witchcraft the result of 
Scotch Puritanism, 133. Reason, 
according to Macaulay, why they 
objected to bull-baiting, 302 
note. Their intolerance in Mary- 
land, ii. 53. Debt England owes 
to the Puritans, 177, 178 
Pythagoras, his elaboration of a 
doctrine of hell, i. 314 
Pythagoreans, theory of the, re- 
specting the rise of religions, i, 
298 


Q uakerism, religious tolera- 
tion of, ii. 81 note 
Quesnay, the school of, ii. 343 


ABELAIS, his ridicule of the 
attempt to mould the classical 
writings into the image of me- 
disevalism, ii. 205 note 
Racine, his fear of the censure of 
the Chu> 5 :h, ii. 314 
Ramus, his philosophical specula- 
tions, i. 404. His end, 404 
Rapha?!, his portrait of Savonarola 
L262 

Rationalism : first evidence of a 
rationalistic spirit in Europe, i. 
83. Developement of Continental 
Protestantism into Rationalism, 
167. Aversion to the miraculous, 
a distinctive mark of Rationalism , 
169. Rationalistic tendencies in 
Roman Catholic oountriee, 170. 
Tendencies of the Evidential 
school to meet the RationaLsU 
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half way, 177. Summary of the 
stages of Eationalism in its rela- 
tion to the miraculous, 180. Its 
influence on Christianity, 185. 
Esthetic, scientific, and moral 
developments of Rationalism, 
188. Results from the totality 
of the infiuences of civilisation, 
2fi3. And from the encroachment 
of physical science on the old 
conceptions of the government 
of the universe, 263. Socinus 
and Zuinglius the representa- 
tives of Rationalism in the first 
period of Protestantism, 369. 
Antecedents of Italian Rational- 
ism, 370. In Protestant coun- 
tries, tolerance the result and 
measure of Rationalism, 370. 
Review of the influence of Ra- 
tionalism on the method of en- 
quiry, ii. 86-97. Relations of 
the Rationalistic movement to 
the political and economical his- 
of Europe, 98, Secularisa- 
tion of politics, 9d et teq. The 
industrial history of Rational- 
ism, 229 seq. 

Ravenna, fine specimens of Greek 
mosaics at, i. 225 note. Church 
of St. Vitale at, built by Greek 
architects, 234 mte 
Raynal, his political economy, ii. 
345 

Reason, Lessing’s rejection of all 
doctrine which does not accord 
with, i. 300. Kant’s ‘Religion 
within the limits of Reason,’ 
300 note 

Rebellion, sinfulness of, according 
to the Fathers, ii. 137 
‘ Rebellion, Homily on Wilful,’ | 
quoted, ii. 179, 180 j 

Recitative, in music, invention of, | 
li. 314 i 

Reformation, its influence in eman- j 
cipating the mind from all super- I 


stitions terrors, i. 67. And in 
stimulating witchcraft, 57. True 
causes of the Reformation, 259. 
Conflicting tendencies produced 
by the, on the subject of infant 
baptism, 365. Variety of interests 
and of political opinions pro- 
duced by the Reformation, ii. 
147. Shakes the old supersti- 
tion respecting usury, 265, 266 
Regency, the, in France, ii. 65 
Relics, virtues attributed to, in the 
middle ages, i. 142. St. Augus- 
tine’s belief in the miracles 
wrought by the relics of St. 
Stephen, 163 note. Origin of 
the Roman Catholic custom of 
placing relics of martyrs beneath 
the altars of churches, 197 note. 
The consecration of churches 
without relics forbidden, 198 
note. Stages of the veneration 
of relics, 216 

Religion, terror everywhere the 
beginning of, i. 16. The theo- 
ries of the rise of, 297. The 
theory of Euhemerus, 297, 298. 
The mythical method, 298. 
Locke’s adoption of the theory 
of Euhemerus, 298 note. De- 
struction of natural religion by 
the conception of hell, 319. The 
sense of virtue and the sense of 
sin the foundation of all reli- 
mous systems, 355 
Religious disabilities, abolition ol 
the system of, ii. 120, 121 
Remy, ajudge of Nancy, his exe- 
cution of witches, i. 4 
lienan, M., on the lives of saints, 
quoted, i. 141 note 
Resurrection, the Pagan masks of 
the Sun and Moon, the emblems 
of the, i. 202 

Reuchlin saves the literature of 
the Jews from destruction, ii 
119 
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Rienzi, gives an impulse to archeo- 
logical collections, i. 249 
‘ Bituel Auscitain/ the, on posses- 
sion, i. 5 note 

Riszi, Francesco, his picture of a 
Spanish auto dafl, ii. 115 note 
Eochette, Raoul, his ‘ Cours d’Ar- 
ch4ologie,’ i. 227 note 
Roman law, effects of the renewed 
study of the, in the middle ages, 
ii. 200 

Romans, belief of the ancient, in 
evil spirits and sorcery, i. 18. 
Laws of the later Romans against 
magic, 18 

Rome, influence of Indian drosses 
upon the art of, in the time of 
Augustus, i. 246 note. Effect of 
the barbarian invasion of, upon 
art, 249. Small collection of 
antiquities at Rome in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, 
260. The great bull-fight in the 
Coliseum in 1338, 303 note. In- 
quisition riots in, ii. 116. Few 
instances of the burning of here- 
tics in, 117 note. Hopeless de- 
crepitude and impotence of the 
present government of Rome, 
129. Industrial pursuits, how 
regarded in Rome, 231. Atro- 
cious excesses to which the em- 
pire arrived, 234. Money-lend- 
ing in ancient Rome, 253. Cause 
of the decline of the theatre in 
Rome, 303. The opera publicly 
sanctioned in Rome, 323 
Roscius, the actor, ii. 297 note 
Rosicrucinns, Nandi’s work on, i. 
96 note 

Rouen, address of the parliament 
of, to the king on sorcery, i. 99. 
Its ancient manufacture of church 
ornaments, 226 note 
Rousseau, J. J., his justification of 
intolerance, ii. 67. His power 
over French society, 221-222. 


SOB 

His doctrine of the ' social con 
tract,’ 222 

Royal Society, its indirect influeqca^ 
on the decline of the belief in 
witchcraft, i. 109 note. Founda- 
tion of the, 286 

Russia, abolition of torture in, L 
331 


S A, Emmanuel, his defence of ty- 
rannicide, ii. 163 
‘ Sabbath, the witches,’ i. 72 
Saint Hubert, Madame, the first 
actress to take the ancient sculp- 
tures as her model, ii. 223 note 
Saints, multitude of miracles attri- 
buted to, i. 142. The Bollandist 
collection at Antwerp, 142 note. 
Worship of, 215. Stages of the 
veneration of the relics of saints, 
216 

Salamanders, intercourse of philo 
sophers with, i. 25 note 
Salmasius, works of, in defence of 
interest, ii. 266 

Salvation, the doctrine of exclusive. 
See Sin, Original 

Sancroft, Archbishop, effect of his 
publication of ‘ Bishop Overall’s 
Convocation Book,’ ii. 189 note 
Saragossa, miracle of the Virgin of 
the Pillar at, i. 141 
Satan. See Devil 
Sav^es, their universal belief in 
witchcraft, i. 16. Causes of this, 
16 

Savonarola leads a reaction in fa- 
vour of spiritualism in art, i. 
251. His portrait painted by 
Raphael, 252 

Savoy, execution of witches in, i. 6. 
Especially subject to the infiuence 
if witches, 6 note 

' Scaligeriana ’ on the slow burning 
of heretics, quoted, i. 327 note 
Scepticism, the only true corrective 
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for the belief in evil of ma^c, i. 
30. Increase of, in the middle 

^ges, 241 

Science: Encroachments of physi- 
cal science on the old conceptions 
of the government of the uni- 
verse, i. 263. Science subordi- 
nated in the early church to 
systems of scriptural interpreta- 
tion, 263, 264. Obstacles cast 
in the way of science by theology, 
274. Subsequent regeneration 
of physical science, 275. In- 
fluence of astronomy, 276. And 
of geology, 278. Gradual sub- 
stitution of the conception of 
law for that of supernatural in- 
tervention, 280. Irreligious cha- 
racter attributed to scientific ex- 
planations, 281. De Maistre on 
the science of the ancients, 
quoted, 281 noU, Cosmas on 
earthquakes, 281 Difference 
between the conception of the 
Divinity in a scientific and un- 
scientific age, 282. Causes of the 
growth of astronomy, 282. In- 
fluence of the writings of Bacon, 
285. Rise of scientific acade- 
mies, 286. The morphological 
theory of the universe, 287. Its 
effects upon history, 289. In- 
fluences of physical science over 
speculative opinions, 290. Ille- 
gitimate effects of science, 293. 
Effects of science upon belief, 
294. And on Biblical interpre- 
tation, 295 

Sciences, Academy of, at Paris, es- 
tablishment of the, i. 286 

Scotland, extreme atrocity of the 
persecutions for witchcraft in, 
127“136. Persecution of Pres- 
byterians in, ii. 41. And of Ca- 
tholics, 41, 42. Efforts of the 
Scotch to suppress liberty of 
conscience, 75 noU. Establish- I 


SEC 

ment of the Scottish Kirk, 84. 
Political liberalism of Scotland, 
173 . Knox, 174 . Buchanan, 175 . 
Answer of the Scotch deputation 
to Queen Elizabeth, 177. Eng- 
lish Dissenters assimilated to the 
Scotch, 177 . Existence of serf- 
dom in Scotland as late as 1775, 
248. Sumptuary laws in the 
fourteenth century, 286 note 
Scott, Reginald, his ‘ Discovery of 
Witchcraft,’ i. 103, 104 
Scotus, Erigena, John, his disbelief 
in the doctrine of hell-fire, i. 316. 
Translates the writings of Denys 
the Areopagite, 342, Opposes 
Gotteschalk’s doctrine of double 
predestination, 386 note. 
Scriptural interpretation ofSweden- 
borg’s ‘Doctrine of Correspon- 
dencies,’ i. 264. Allegorical 
school of Origen, 264. The ‘ Cla- 
vis ’ of St. Melito, 265 note. Ob- 
jections of the Manichseans to the 
literal interpretation of Genesis, 
264. Answered by St. Augus- 
tine, 265. The literal school, 
266. The ‘Topographia Chris- 
tiana,’ 268. Influence of science 
upon Biblical interpretation, 294. 
The earliest example of rational- 
istic biblical interpretation, 294. 
Disintegrating and destructive 
criticism, 299. Lessing and 
Kant’s principles, 299, 300 
Sculpture, the most ancient kinds 
of, i. 231. Alleged decadence of 
Greek sculpture from Phidias to 
Praxiteles, 244 note. Parallel 
of Titian and Praxiteles, 244 
note. History of Greek statues 
after the rise of Christianity, 
247, 249. Nicholas Pisa and his 
works, 249. First developement 
of sculpture in Rome, ii. 100 
note 

I Sectarianism in Ireland, ii. 192| 
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It« incompatibility with patriot- 
iam, 192 

Begoier, the Chancellor, his enthu- 
siastic patronage of tea in the 
seventeenth century, ii. 337 
Selden on witchcraft, i. 106 
Self-sacrifice, ^eat developeraent 
of, by Christianity, ii. 246. De- 
cline of the spirit of, 372 
Seneca on the duties of masters to- 
wards their slaves, ii. 235 
Sensuality, infiuence of, nnon art, 
i. 246 

Serfdom which followed slavery, ii. 
246, 247. Manumission enforced 
as a duty upon laymen, 247 note. 
Serfdom in Scotland in 1776, 
248 

Serpent, the, worshipped by the 
Ophites, i. 208 note. Adopted 
as the emblem of healing, 208 
note. The old Egyptian symbol 
of a serpent with a hawk’s head, 
208 note 

Serra on political economy, ii. 294 
note 

Servetus, his death, ii. 42. Calvin 
applauded for the crime, 46. 
Denounced by Castellio, 47. But 
justified by Beza, 60 
Sessa on the Jews, ii. 276 ru>te 
Sforza, Francis, Duke of Milan, the 
first to establish a resident am- 
bassador, ii. 293 note 
Shaftesbury, Lord, neglect into 
which his writings have fallen, 
i. 176. His denunciation of 
Christianity as incompatible with 
freedom, ii. 140 

Shakspeare, his notices of witch- 
craft, i. 105 

Sherlock, Dr., his disregard of the 
doctrine of passive obedience, ii. 
189 note 

Silvanus, St., bishop of Nazareth, 
calumniated by the devil, i. 79 
note 
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Simaneas, Bishop, on torture, i. 330 
note. On faith with heretics, 
396 note. On the influence 
the Levitical laws on Christian 
persecution, ii. 12 note 
Simon Magus, his introduction of 
the woman Helena as the incar- 
nation of the Divine Thought, i. 
207 

Sin, the sense of, appealed most 
strongly to, by Christianity, i. 
355. The conception of heredi- 
tary guilt, 356. Original, the 
doctrine of, rejected by Socinus, 
372. And by Zuinglius, 373. 
Views of Chillingworth and Je- 
remy Taylor, 375 note. The 
scope of the doctrine of the con* 
demnation of all men extends to 
adults, 376. Views of the Fathers 
on the subject, 377. Effects of 
this doctrine, 381 et eeq. The 
sense of sin the chief moral agent 
of the middle ages, ii. 203 
Sinclair, professor of moral philo- 
sophy at Glasgow, his belief in 
witchcraft, i. 132 note 
Slitus V. applauds the assassin 
Clement for his murder of 
Henri III., ii. 164 
Slavery, the unchristian character 
of, strongly asserted by Wycliff, 
ii. 173. Slavery the basis of 
the industrial system of anti- 
quity, 230. Effects of this in- 
stitution on national character, 
230. Comparison between an- 
cient and modern slavery, 232. 
Its abolition undertaken by 
Christianity, 234. First move- 
ment in favour of the slaves due 
to Senecca and his followers, 
235, 236. The invasion of the 
Barbarians in Italy favourable 
to the slaves, 236. But Chris- 
tianity the most efficient oppo- 
nent of the evil 236. Keview 
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of the meastires for abolishing 
slavery, 236. Jewish slave- 
Jealers, 237. The Emperor 
Qratian’s barbarous slave law, 
238 note. Slavery gradually 
fades into serfdom, 238. Anglo- 
Saxon measures for alleviating 
the condition of slaves, 238. 
Sale of English slaves to the 
Irish, 246 note. Slaves in Italy 
in the thirteenth century, 246 
note. Christian, Jewish, and 
Mohammedan slaves, 246 note. 
Effect of slavery upon the Spanish 
character, 332. Negro slaves 
introduced into the West Indies 
and America, 332, 333. John 
Hawkins and the slave trade, 
333. The slave trade first un- 
equivocally condemned by the 
Spanish Dominican Soto, 333 
note 

Bleep, connection of latent con- 
sciousness with, ii. 94 note 
Smith, Adam, on usury, ii. 269. 
On manufactures and agriculture, 
344, 345, 347 

Smollett, Tobias, his remarks on 
York Minster and Durham Ca- 
thedral, i. 256 note 
‘Social contract,* the doctrine of 
the, as elaborated by the Jesuits, 
ii. 150 

Socinianism: position assigned to 
Socinians by Bossuet, ii. 54 
Socinus, Faustus, unfavourable to 
political liberty, ii. 220, His 
career compart with that of 
Zuinglius, i. 372. Bqjects ori- 
ginal sin, 372. Distinctively 
the apostle of toleration, ii. 44 
Socrates, his idea of the soul, i 
337 

‘Solomon, Song of,' regarded by 
Castellio as simply a love song, 
ii. 47. Niebuhr’s remark on it, 
47 note 
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Somers. Lord, his defence of re- 
ligious liberty, ii. 83 
Somnambulism : the belief that 
somnambulists had been bap- 
tised by drunken priests, 363 
note 

Soothsayers, laws of the later 
Homans against, i. 1 9 
Sophia, the, of the Gnostics, i 
208, 209 note 

Sorbonne, its declarations of the 
independence of the civil power, 
ii. 169. Its decision upon usury, 
ii. 257 note 

Sorcery. See Witchcraft 
Sortee and eortUegi^ origin of the 
words, i. 281 note 
Soto, the Spanish Dominican, the 
first who unequivocally con- 
demned the slave trade, ii. 333 
note 

Soubervies, the, put a woman to 
death for witchcraft, i. 4 note 
Soul, the developement of a purely 
spiritual conception of the, one 
of the causes of the decline of 
the medieeval notions of hell, i. 
337. Idea of the Platonists of 
a soul, 337. Opinions of the 
Fathers as to the form of the 
soul, 339 note 

Spain, numbers of sorcerers put to 
death in, i. 5. Abolition of tor- 
ture in, 381. Introduction and 
progress of the Inquisition in, 
ii. 113 ct seq. The Spanish 
Moors, 277. The plays of Cal- 
deron, and the drama in Spain, 
321, The sceptre of industry 
almost in the grasp of Spain, 
326. Magnificent position of 
that country under Charles V., 
326. Speedy eclipse of her 
prosperity, 327. Causes of the 
downfall of Smin, 328 
Sphinx, the, believed by some of 
' the early Christians to be con- 
SE 3 
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nected with their faith, i. 201 | 
noU 

Spina on the opposition offered to 
the executions in Italy for witch- 
craft, i. 86 

Spinoza, his criticism, i. 299 ! 

Spitting, a religious exercise, i. 23 
noU 

Bpratt, Thomas, bishop of Eoches- 
ter, endeavours to bring theology 
into harmony with the Baconian 
philosophy, i. 113. On the mi- 
raculous, 145 iMiU 
Sprenger, the inquisitor, ascribes 
WiUiam Toll’s shot to the as- 
sistance of the devil, i. 6. Com- 
naissioned by Pope Innocent 
VIII., 6. Sprenger’s book on 
sorcery, 6. His etymological 
blunders, 66 

Stag, the, a symbol of Christ, i. 
202. Pagan and middle-age le- 
gends respecting the, 203 wU 
Stahl, his psychology, i. 343 %oU 
Star-Chamber, its suppression of 
heretical books, ii. 119 
Starovertsis, in Russia, their views 
of the sinfulness of usury, ii. 
270 

Statues, wooden, of Spain, i. 227 
Strauss, his remarks on miracles 
quoted, i. 169 note 
Suarez, the Jesuit, his work ‘He 
Fide’ burnt in Paris, ii. 149. 
Origin of the work, 150 note. 
Condemnation of his book by a 
synod of Tonneins, 192 ejidiUote 
Suocubi, or female devils, accord- 
ing to the early Christians, i. 
24 note. Lilith, the first wife of 
Adam, the queen of, 26 note, 
Soccubi, called Leannain Sith, 
common among Highlanders, 
132 note 

Suffering, tendency of the constant 
contemplation of, has to blunt 
the affections, i. 320 


STM 

I Sully, his opposition to manulao 
tures, ii. 342 

Sumptuary laws of the thirteeiRh* 
and fourteenth centuries, ii. 285 

Supernatural, infiuences of the, 

I upon savages, i. 16, 17 

Superstition, pagan, existence of, 
from the sixth to twelfth centu- 
ries, i. 37 

Supremacy, the oath of, compulsory 
under pain of death, ii. 40 note 

Sweden, sorcerers put to death in, 
in 1670, i. 6. Combination of 
devotion and immorality in, 393. 
Protestant persecutions in, ii. 

42. Intolerance of, at the pre- 
sent time, 85 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, his ‘Doc- 
trine of Correspondencies,’ i. 
264 

Swinden contends that the localitj 
of hell is in the sun, i. 344 note 

Swiss, their morality and irreligion, 
i. 394 note 

Switzerland, great numbers of 
witches put to death in, i. 5. 
Protestant persecutions, ii. 42 

Sylphs, intercourse of philosophers 
with, i. 26 note. Belief of the 
Cahalists in the existence of, 

43, 44 

Sylvans, the, of the pagans, re- 
garded by the early Christians 
as devils, i. 24 

Sylvester II. regarded as a magir 
cian, i. 276 note. Account of 
him and of his works, 275 note 

Symbolism, great love of, evinced 
by the art of the Catacombs, i. 
200. The peacock the symbol 
of immortality, 200. And Or- 
pheus, of the attractive power of 
Christianity, 200. Mercury, 
Hercules, and the Sphinx, 201 
note. The masks of the sun 
and moon, 201. The genii of 
the seasons and guardian angels, 
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The fish an emblem of 
Christ, 202. The stag employed 
for the same purpose, 202. Ke- 
petition of symbolical subjects 
from the Bible, 203. St. Melito’s 
catalogue of birds, beasts, plants, 
&c., irhich are to be regarded as 
Christian symbols, 265 note 
Syria, massacres in, ii. 38 


T alismans for baiaing the de- 
vices of the devil, i. 39 
Talma, his improvements in stage 
representations, ii. 222 
Tanner, his views on usury, ii. 267 
* Tartuffe,’ Moli^re’s, origin of some 
of the incidents and speeches of, 
ii. 313 note 

Tau, why reverenced by the early 
Christians, i. 191 note 
Taylor, Isaac, on patristic writings, 
i. 163 note 

Taylor, Jeremy, rejects the doc- 
trine of original sin, i. 375 note. 
His remarks on the separation of 
Christ from the intolerance of 
Judaism, ii. 12 note. His advo- 
cacy of religious liberty, 79. 
His ‘Liberty of Prophes^ng,* 
79. Arguments on whicn he 
based his claims for toleration, 
80 note, Coleridge’s remarks on 
him, 80 note. On passive obe- 
dience, 181 

Tea, importation of, into Europe, 
ii. 308 

Telemachus, the monk, ii. 242 
Tell, William, his successful shot 
ascribed by Sprenzer to the 
devil, i. 6 note 

Tempests, power of producing, at- 
tributed to the devil and to 
witches, i. 70 

Templars, the, accused of sorcery, 
I 8 note 

Terror everywhere the beginning 
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of religion, i. 16. Causes which 
produced in the twelfth century 
a spirit of rebellion which was 
encountered by terrorism, i. 49. 
History of religious terrorism, 
Zl^ieteeq, /Siis Hell 

Tertullian on the demons supposed 
to exist in his time, i. 22. His 
treatise ‘ De CoronA,’ 25. Against 
pictures, 224 note. Effect of 
the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment on his character, 323, 325 
note. His denial of the existence 
in man of any incorporeal ele- 
ment, 340. His denunciation of 
the pagan practice of destroying 
the foetus in the womb, 363 note. 
His advocacy of absolute and 
complete toleration, ii. 11. His 
opinion that ecclesiastics should 
never cause the death of men, 
25. His denunciation of the 
theatre, 301 

Thales regards water as the origin 
of all things, i. 192 note 

Theatre, Revolutions in the, in 
France, ii. 222. Its influence upon 
national tastes, 298. Contrast 
bet ween the theatres of the Greeks 
and Romans, 299. Stigma at- 
tached to actors in ancient times. 
300. Denunciation of the theatre 
by the Fathers, 301. The theatre 
the last refuge of paganism, 302. 
Rise of the religious plays, 306. 
Faint signs of secular plays: im- 
promptus, pantomimes, &c., 310. 
Creation of plays of a higher 
order, 312. Italian dramas, 313. 
French, 813. Influence of music, 
313. And of Gothic architecture, 
315. Shape of the stage in an- 
cient and modem times, 316. 
Causes of a revulsion in the senti- 
ments with which the theatre was 
regarded, 818. Fierce opposition 
of the church in France 820. The 
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theatre in Spain and Italy, 321, 
322. Important effects of the 
contest between the church and 
the theatre, 824 

Theodosius, tbe emperor, his pro- 
hibition of every portion of the 
pagan worship, i. 35. Commands 
monks to betake themselves to 
desert places, 240 note. Annexes 
the penalty of death to the pro- 
fession of a heresy, ii. 13 note. 
Prohibits all forms of heretical 
and pagan worship, 1 8. And the 
works of Nestorius and Eutyches, 
118 

Theology, influence of Dante over 
the conceptions of, i. 238. Dis- 
tinction between theology and 
science nnfelt in the time of 
Cosmas, 272. Dawn of the dis- 
tinction between them, 272 note. 
Influence of theology on, and 
obstacles cast in the way of, 
science, 274. Halations of theo- 
logy to morals, 305. Their com- 
plete separation in antiquity, 306. 
The decline of theological belief 
a necessarv antecedent of the 
success of the philosophers of the 
seventeenth century, 407. Theo- 
logical interests gi^ually c^e 
to be a main object of political 
combinations, ii. 100. The de- 
clining influence of theology 
shown by the religious wars of 
the Beformation, 108. Action 
of political life on the theological 
habits of thought, 131. The 
stream of self-sacrifice passing 
from theology to politics, 224. 
Points of contact of industrial 
and theological enterprises, 250. 
Influence of industry upon theo- 
logical judgments, 284. Theolo- 
gical agencies not pacific, 353 

Therapentos, the, mentioned by 
Philoi ii. 364 noU 
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Theta, why regarded aa the unlucky 
letter, i. 191 note 

Timanthes, his sacrifice of Iphi^ 
nia, i. 228 note 

Tindal, his works in defence of 
liberty, ii. 190 note 

Titian, compared with Praxiteles, i. 
247 

Toland, his ‘Anglica Libera,’ ii. 
190 note. His other works, 191 
note 

Toledo, supposed to be the head 
quarters of sorcerers in Spain, i. 
5 fMte 

Toleration, assertion of by Zuinglius 
and Socinus, ii. 44. Toleration 
favoured by the mingling of reli- 
gions produced by the Reforma- 
tion, 66. And by the marriage 
of the cler^, 57. And by the 
p’eater flejdbility of Protestant- 
ism, 57. Sketch of the history 
of toleration in France, 58-70. 
The absolute unlawfulness of to- 
leration maintained by Bishop 
Bilson, 40 note. The duty of 
absolute toleration preached for 
the first time in Christendom, 47. 
Toleration extolled and upheld 
by Erasmus, Sir T. More, H5pital, 
and Lord Baltimore, 63. Sketch 
of the history of toleration in 
England, 70-84. Intolerance in 
Sweden at the present day, 85. 
The basis of modem tolerance 
advocated in favour of the In- 
quisition, 113. Literary censor- 
snip exercised against heretical 
writing, 118. Removal of reli- 

g ’ous usabilities in England and 
eland, 121-126. Influence of 
commerce in leading men to toler- 
ance, 272. Effect of religions 
intolerance on the downfall of 
Spain, 354 

Toleration Act, passing of the, ii. 
88,84 
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PoletuB, FranciscuB, his justification I 
of tyrannicide, ii. 163 

Tecneins, synod of, its condemna- 
tion of the work of Suarez, ii. 
192 noU 

Torquemada, his attempts to extir- 
pate witchcraft in Spain, i. 5. 
Procures an edict expelling the 
Jews from Spain, ii. 277 

Torture, illegality of, in England, 

i. 103. A horrible case of, pre- 
sided over by James I., 104 note. 
Tortures to compel confession of 
witches in Scotland, 130, 131. 
In Greece and Rome, 328. Ex- 
tent to which it was carried 
by mediaeval Christendom, 328, 
329 note, Marsilius’ invention 
of a torture depriving the pri- 
soner of all sleep, 329 note, Hle- 
gality of torture in England, 330, 
Extent to which it was employed 
by Catholics under Mary, 330 
note. And by Protestants, 330 
note. Abolished in France, Spain, 
Italy, Russia, Prussia, and Tus- 
cany, 330-331. St. Augustine’s 
statement of the case against tor- 
ture, 332 note. Causes which 
produced the feeling against tor- 
ture, 332. Torture of heretics 
enjoined by Pope Innocently., ii. 
34 note. Torture applied to the 
investigation of charges of usury, 
260 

Toulouse, number of sorcerers put 
to death at, in one time, i. 3. 
Four hundred witches burnt in 
the square of, ii. 38 

Towns, modem industrial history 
begun by the emancipation of the, 

ii. 248. Privilege of burghers in 
the middle ages, 241 note. Im- 
portance of corporations and 
guilds in the middle ages, 248. 
The conflict between the towns 
and the country, 339. Changes 


effected in their relative import- 
ance, 341 

Tractarian movement, i. 169, 166, 
166 

Trent, Council on infant baptism, 

i. 366 

Trives, vast number of witches 
burnt at, i. 3 

Trinity, first Person of the, Roman 
Catholic representations of, all 
comparatively modern, i. 204 
‘Truce of God,’ the, proclaimed, 

ii. 106. Confirmed by Pope Alex- 
ander III. as a general law of 
the Church, 106 note 

Truth, injurious effect of the doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation on the 
sense of, i. 396. ‘Pious frauds,’ 
396 and note. Total destruction 
of the sense of tmth in the middle 
ages resulting from the influence 
of theology, 397. Credulity pro- 
claimed a virtue by the classes 
most addicted to falsehood, 397. 
Revival of the sense of truth due 
to the secular philosophers of the 
seventeenth century, 401 
Turgot on money-making quoted, 
ii. 258 note. His remarks on the 
scholastic writings on usury, 262 
note^ 270 

Tuscany, abolition of torture in, i. 
331 

Tyrannicide in immature civilisa- 
tions, ii. 163, 168. Case of Henri 
UL, 163, 154. Chief arguments 
I on either side, 164-166. Its im- 
i portance in the history of liberal 
opinions, 162. Justified by Jean 
Petit, 162. But denounced by 
Gerson and the Council of Con- 
stance, 162. Gr^vin’s play of 
t ‘The Death of Csesar,’ 162. Ad- 
vocated by Toletus, 8a, Molina, 
Ayala, and Kellerus, 163, 164. 
The murder of Henri III. justi- 
fied by the League and by Pope 
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Sixtus V., 164. Political assas- 
tinatloD approved by Protestants, 

164 


TTLTRAMONTANE party in the 

U Church of Rome, review of the, 
ii. 148 

Universe, the morphological theory 
of the, i. 287. Influence of this 
theory on history, 289 ! 

Usher, Archbishop, heads a protest 
a^inst Catholic relief, ii. 41. 
His sentiments on passive obe- 
dience, 181 noU 

(Jsurv, a ground of collision between 
industry and the Church, ii. 260. 
Principles which regulate the 
price of money, 261 and note. 
Ignorance of the ancients of the 
principles regulating interest, 252. 
Money-lending among the Greeks 
and Gauls, 253. Interest con- 
demned by theearly and mediseval 
Church, 254. Usury in England in 
the middle ages, 266 note. Twelve 
per cent, legalised by Constan- 
tine, 266 note. Decrees of the 
Councils of Nice and Eliberis on 
the subject, 266 note. Definitions 
of usury employed by the writers 
on Canon Law, 266 note. Change 
the word usury has undergone 
during the last three centuries, 
256. Decision of the Sorbonne, 
267 note. The ‘ Monti di Pieta ’ 
of Italy, 269. Arguments upon 
which the doctrine of the theo- 
logians against usury were based, 
260. Passages of Scripture cited 
against usury, 262. Effect of the 
prohibition of usury in Catholic 
countries on the habits of the 
people, 262 note. Usurers almost 
always Jews, 263 note. French 
law of the eighth century, 263 
note. Law of Justinian, 263 note. 
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Christian money-lenders at the 
close of the eleventh century, 
264. Usury made popular ky ‘ 
the rise of the Italian Republics, 
264. Decree of the Third Coun- 
cil of Lateran, 264. And of the 
Council of Vienna, 264 note. The 
old superstition respecting usury 
shaken by the Reformation, 265, 
266. Views of Calvin, 265. Mo- 
ney-lending formerly permitted 
by Henry VIII. in England, 266. 
Books of Saumaise in defence of 
interest, 266. Change in the 
meaning of the word usury in 
the sixteenth century, 266. Ca- 
suistry of the Jesuits, 267. Gra- 
dual disappearance of the laws 
upon usury based upon theolo- 
gical grounds, 269. Discussion 
of the economical question by 
Locke, Smith, Hume, Turgot, and 
Bentham, 269 et seq. Importance 
of this controversy in producing 
an antagonism between industry 
and theology, 270. Controversy 
in the middle ages as to the pro- 
priety of permitting J ews to prac- 
tise usury, 276 note 
Utilitarianism, the philosophical 
expression of industrialism, ii. 
370. Evils resulting from this 
philosophy, 370 

Y ALENS, the Emperor, his per- 
secution of pagan magic in the 
East, i. 33 

Valentinian, the Emperor, renews 
the persecution against pagan 
magic, i, 33 

Valery, witches burnt at, i. 6 
Van Dale, his view of pagan ora- 
cles as impositions, i. 295 note 
Vanini, his view of the influence of 
the stars over the fortunes of 
I Christianity, i. 276 note 
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7aTA0sor, * De FormA Ohneti/ i. 1 
286 note I 

Vevce, licentiousness of, i. 246. 
Influence of its sensuality upon 
art, 246. The dyers of, in the 
middle ages, 246 note. Period 
of the introduction of the Inqui- 
sition into Venice, ii. 112. Com- 
merce of the Venetians, 294 
Ventriloquism, attributed to super- 
natural agency, i. 100 
Venus, the Greek statues of, a type ! 
of sensual beauty, i. 232. The ■ 
character of sensuality said to 
have been given by Praxiteles to, | 
247 note j 

Verona, execution of heretics in. I 
ii. 116 note i 

Vesta, supposed by the Cabaliste. | 
to have been the wife of Noah, 

i. 44 note 

Vice, influence of, on historic de- 
velopement, ii. 65 
Vienna, Council of, its endeavours 
to arrest the progress of usury, 

ii. 264 

Vincent de Ferrier, St., preaches 
against the Jews, ii. 278, Ac- 
count of him, 278-279 note 
VincentiuB, his opinions on infant 
baptism, i. 360 

‘ Vindici® contra l^rannos,' the, ii. 
194, 196 

Virgilius, St., asserts his belief in 
the existence of the Antipodes, i. 
273 

Virgin, causes of the growing wor- 
ship of the, i. 207. Strengthened 
by Gnosticism, 209, 211. Con- 
ceptions culled from the different 
beliefs of paganism more or less 
connected with the ideal of this 
worship, 211, 212. Mariolatry 
strengthened by dogmatic defi- 
nitions, 211. instances in the 
middle ages of a desire to give 
a palpable form to the mystery 


of the Incarnation, 212 A The 
worship of the Virgin strength- 
ened by painting, by celibacy, 
and by the crusades, 212. No 
authentic portrait of her in the 
time of St. Augustine, 212 note. 
Generally represented in the 
early Church with the Infant 
Child, 212 note. The first no- 
tice of the resemblance of Christ 
to her, 212 note. Appearance of 
the doctrine of the immaculate 
conception, 213. Salutary in- 
fluence exercised by the mediae- 
val conception of the Virgin, 213. 
The Virgin regarded as an omni- 
present deity, 214. The Psalms 
adapted by St. Bonaventura to 
hor worship, 216 

Virtue, pursuit of, for its own sake, 
i. 302. The substitution of the 
sense of right for the fear of 
punishment as the main motive 
of virtue, 311 ei seq. The sense 
of, appealed most strongly to 
by the philosophers of ancient 
Greece and Eome, 365 

Vives, Luis, his protest against 
torture in Spain, 331 note. Hie 
opinions denounced by Bishop 
Simancas, 331 note. Of sponta- 
neous generation, 342 note 

Voltaire, on the decadence in the 
belief in witchcraft, 98 and note. 
Effect of his ridicule, 99. His 
denunciation of torture, 330 note. 
Impulse given by him to the 
amelioration of the penal code, 
348. His influence on the spirit 
of toleration in France, ii. 66, 
67. His approval of the parti- 
tion of Poland, 220 note. His 
ode to the memory of Le Couv- 
reur the actress, 319. His re- 
moval of the stigma that rested 
upon actons, 323. His efforts in 
favour of peace, 354 
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W AQSTAFFE, an Oxford scho- 
lar, his opposition to the belief 
in the existence of witchcraft, i. 
119. Notice of him, from Wood, 
119 note 

‘Waking’ witches, i. 129 
War, changes in the art of, faTonr- 
able to liberty, ii. 212. Change 
in the relatiye position of the 
cavalry and infantry, 212. The 
English archers, 213. Eise of 
the Flemish infantry, 213. The 
Italian condottieri, 214. The in- 
vention of gunpowder aid of 
the bayonet, 214. Three heads 
under which the causes of the 
wars during the last 1,000 years 
may be classed, 227. Close of 
religious wars, 109 
Warburton, Bishop, helps to usher 
in a new phase in the history of 
miracles, i. 158. His notion of 
the origin of Q-othic architec- 
ture, 266 note. His argument in 
favour of the divine origin of 
Judaism, 313 note 
Water, baptismal, fetish notions in 
the early Church respecting the, 
i. 191. Notion of the sanctity of, 
i. 192 note. Why witches were 
plunged into, 192 note. Eegarded 
by Thales as the origin of all 
things, 192 note. Ovid on the ex- 
piatory power of, 192 note \ 
Wealth, position assigned by in- 
dustrialism to, ii. 366 
Webster on witchcraft, i. 119. His 
systematic application of a ra- 
tionalistic interpretation to ihe 
magical miracles in the Bible, 
119 

Wenham, Jane, her trial for witch- 
craft, i. 122 

Wesley, John, on witches, i. 8. His 
summary of the history of rho 
movement against the belief in 
witchcraft, 123 


WIT 

Westphalia, peace of, regarded as 
the close of religious wars, ii. 
109 

Whiston, contends that hell 
placed in the tail of a comet, i. 
344 note 

White, Thomas, answered Glan- 
vil’s * Vanity of Dogmatism,’ &c., 
i. 1 12 note 

Wier, John, ‘De Prsestigiis Daemo- 
num,’ i. 85. Bodin’s remarks on 
it, 89 

William of Okham, favourable to 
liberty, ii. 146 note 

Windham, Mr., his defence of hull- 
baiting, i. 302 note 

Witchcraft, causes of the belief in 
witchcraft or magic, i. 12. Con- 
siderations serving to explain the 
history of witchcraft and its sig- 
nificance as an index of the course 
of civilisation, 15, 16. Leading 
phases through which the belief 
has passed, 16. Belief of sa- 
Vrages in witchcraft, 16. Mar- 
riage with devils an ordinary 
accusation in charges for witch- 
craft, 24. Existence of the in- 
tellectual basis of witchcraft in 
the dark ages, 39, 41. Numbers 
of women put to death in the 
sixth century, 41. Progress of 
the panic created by the belief 
in witchcraft, 46. 'The last law 
in Europe on the subject, 47 
note. Causes which produced a 
bias towards witchcraft, 47. The 
climax of the trials for witch- 
craft in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, 55. Inflnence 
of the Eefomiation in stimula- 
ting witchcraft, 57. Luther and 
Erasmus firm believers in the 
crime, 61, 62 note. The co-ex- 
istence of witchcraft with a con- 
flict of opinions among the edu- 
cated, 62. Formation of the 
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theology of witehcraft, 64. Num- . 
bere and ability of the early j 
fforks on the subject, 66. Lead- j 
ing canses upon which the belief 
in witchcraft depended, 67 seq. ! 
A-Ccomits of the inflnenco of | 
witchcraft upon the passions, ! 
77. Views of Wier on witches 
and witchcraft, 86. And of Bo- 
din, 87. Montaigne’s opinions on 
witchcraft, 92, 95. Rapid and 
silent decadence in the belief in 
witchcraft, 96. Opinions and 
influence of La Bruy^re, Bayle, 1 
Descartes, Malebranche, and Vol- 
taire, 97. Colbert’s suppression 
of executions for witchcraft, 98. 
The belief in witchcraft much 
less prominent in England than 
on the Continent, 100, 101. The 
first English law on the subject, 
100, Repealed in the reign of 
Mary, but renewed on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, 102. Number 
of executions in England for 
witchcraft, 101 note. Methods 
employed by the witch-finders to 
compel confession, 103. Regi- 
nald Scott’s protest against 
persecution, 103. King James 
the First's zeal against witch- 
craft, 104. Sir Thomas Browne’s 
belief in its existence, 105. Shak- 
speare and Bacon on witchcraft, 

105. Selden’ 8 peculiar views, 

106. Matthew Hopkins and the 
executions in Suffolk, 107. His- 
tory of the decline of the belief 
in England, 108. Causes of the 
decline, 109. Attempts to re- 
vive the belief by accounts of 
witch trials in America, 120. 
The last judicial executions in 
England, 122. Repeal of the 
laws against witchcraft, 123. 
John Wesley’s protest against 
the disbelief in witchcraft, 123. 
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Moderation of the English Church 
on the matter as compared with 
Puritanism, 124. Extreme atro- 
city of the witch persecution in 
Scotland, and its causes, 126. 
Decline of the belief in witch- 
craft in Scotland, 135. The last 
execution of a witch in that 
country, 186. Review of the 
rise, progress, and decline of the 
belief, 136-138 

Witch-finders, in England, dunng 
the Commonwealth, i. 3 note 
Witches. See Witchcraft 
Wolves, veneration of the ancient 
Irish for, i. 74 note 
Women, diatribes of ancient au- 
thors on, i. 77, 78. Supersti- 
tious notion of, respecting eating 
the lily, 213. Influence of the 
mediaeval conception of the Vir- 
gin in elevating women to their 
rightful position, 213 
Wurtzburg, great number of 
witches put to death at, i. 3 
Wycliffe, his liberal opinions, ii. 
173. His opposition to slavery, 
173 

Windmills, invention of, ii. 348. 
The earliest notice of, 349 note 


X ENODOCHION, the, of the 
early Christians, ii. 241 


Y ork Minster, Smollett's re* 
marks on, i. 256 note 


Z ACHARY, Pope, heads the at- 
tack on the views of St. Vi^ 
gilius, i. 273 

Zerta, synod of, pronounces in 
favour of the doctrine of the 
damnation of the heathen, i. 877 
Zoroaster, otherwise Jsphet, sup- 
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posed by the Cabalista to h&re 
been a son of Noah and Vesta, 
i. 44 note 

ZosimuB, his remarks on Constan- 
tinea's severity against the Arus* 
pices, i. 28 note 

Zmnglius, his career compared with 
that of Socinns, 872. Part talren 


mi 

by him in the Eucharistic con- 
troversy, 373, Bejecta original 
sin, 374. His view attack^ 
Bossuet, 374 note. His repu- 
diation of exclusive salvation, 
383. His aversion to persecu- 
tion, ii. 44. His liberal poli- 
tical views, 173 


THE END. 
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